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THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


1.  The  neck. 

2.  The  chest. 

3.  The  iibdomen. 

4.  The  «Toin. 

5.  The  thigh. 

6.  The  axilla  or  armpit. 

7.  The  collar-bone. 

8.  The  navel  or  umbilicus. 

9.  The  nipple. 

10.  The  great  pectoral  muscle. 

11.  The  deltoid  muscle. 

12.  The  serratus  magnus  muscle. 

13.  The  external  oblic[ue  muscle  of  the  abdomen. 

14.  The  rectus  muscle. 

15.  The  sartorius  muscle. 

16.  The  trachea  or  wind-pipe. 

17.  The  thyroid  body. 

18.  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

19.  The  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

20.  The  arch  of  the  aorta. 

21.  The  vena  cava  superior. 

22.  The  innomiirate  veins. 

23.  The  internal  jugular  vein. 

24.  The  carotid  arteries. 

25.  The  subclavian  artery. 

26.  The  axillary  artery. 

27.  The  axillary  vein. 

28.  The  right  lung. 

29.  The  left  lung. 

30.  The  diaphragm  or  midrib. 

31.  The  liver. 

32.  The  stomach. 

33.  The  large  intestine. 

34.  The  small  intestines. 

35.  The  oesophagus  or  gullet 

36.  The  gall-bladder. 

37.  The  ascending  aorta. 

38.  The  vena  cava  inferior. 

39.  The  right  kidney. 

40.  The  left  kidney  in  section. 

41.  The  right  suprarenal  capsule. 

42.  The  left  suprarenal  capsule. 

43.  The  right  ureter. 

44.  The  left  ureter. 

45.  The  bladder. 
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the  rattlesnake.  It  has  a sweetish  and  somewhat  acrid  taste,  and  increases  the  flow 
of  the  saliva.  It  is  usually  used  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  made  by  pouring  half 
a pint  of  boiling  water  over  half  an  ounce  of  senega  root  in  coarse  powdei , letting 
it  stand  for  an  hour,  and  then  straining.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  three  table- 
spoonfuls. Not  only  does  it  loosen  the  phlegm,  but  it  increases  the  perspiiation. 
It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but  is  combined  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ipecacuanha 
wine,  and  other  expectorants. 

The  squill  is  a thoroughly  old-fashioned  medicine.  It  was  employed  by  t le 
ancient  Greeks,  and  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  now-a-days  its  reputation  is  somewhat  on  the  wane.  It  groA\s 
abundantly  on  the  sandy  shores  of  France,  Spain,  Poi*tugal,  and  Italy.  The  bu  , 
which  is  something  like  a large  onion,  is  the  portion  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 
We  usually  obtain  it  in  dried  slices,  yellowish-white  in  colour,  bitter,  translucent, 
and  somewhat  horny.  There  are  several  valuable  preparations  of  squills,  of  which 
the  tincture  and  syrup  are  the  most  frequently  employed.  The  fonner  is  given  m 
half  tea-spoonful,  and  the  latter  in  tea-spoonful  doses,  usually  with  other  coug  i 
medicines.  The  ipecacuanlia  and  squill  mixture  (Pr.  20)  is  a useful  combination. 
The  dose  for  an  adult  is  two  table-spoonfuls  every  four  hours. 

Ill  larger  doses,  squill  produces  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  It  is  seldom  used  as  an 

emetic,  on  account  of  the  depression  it  produces. 


SENNA. 

The  plants  which  furnish  the  leaves  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  senna 
shrubs  lowing  wild  m Syria,  Arabia,  and  Upper  Egypt,  whence  the  drug  is  imported 
r Europe  There  has  always  been  some  little  difficulty  about  the  plants  yielding 
thSd.r  which  has  arisen  frLi  the  fact  that  different  plants  have  been  called  by 
the  sam^name,  and  different  names  have  been  applied  to  ‘j?® 

which  is  apt  to  lead  to  confusion.  “ tlmt  they  vary  considerably  both 

we  shall  find  that  the  leaves  are  not  all  alike,  but  that  ^ J ^ 

in  shape  and  size.  Some  are  long  and  nartow  and 

and  broad  and  blunt  at  the  apex,  whilst  in  ^ sweetish, 

mediate  varieties.  They  have  a taint,  sickly  odour,  and  the  taste  is  at  hrst  sweetisl , 

but  afterwards  nauseous  and  bitter.  nurc^ative  properties  ; thus 

Senna  has  long  been  famed,  even  proverbially,  for  its  pur^a  p p 

Shakespeare  says  in  Macbeth  : — 

» What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  ? ” 

It  is  generally  used  either  as  an  infusion  or  in  the  form  of 

draught.”  The  infusion  is  made  by  pouring  half  a pint  of  ho  ^ covered 

senna  and  thirty  grains  of  sliced  ginger,  letting  it  stand  for  an 

vessel,  and  then  straining.  The  black  draught  is  prepared  as 

four  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  and  half  an  ounce  of  extract  of  liquorice  in  fourteen 
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fluid  ounces  of  infusion  of  senna  with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  then  add  two  and  a 
half  fluid  ounces  of  tincture  of  senna  and  ten  fluid  drachms  of  compound  tincture  of 
cardamoms,  and,  finally,  a sufficient  quantity  of  infusion  of  senna  to  make  it  up  to 
a pint.  The  dose  of  either  of  these  preparations  is  from  two  to  three  tahl  e-spoonfuls. 
Senna  is  very  apt  to  gripe  unless  given  in  combination  with  salines  or  some  aromatic 
substance.  The  confection  of  senna  is  a very  useful  laxative  in  cases  of  habitual 
constipation.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  its  essential  ingredient,  figs,  prunes, 
tamarinds,  cassia  pulp,  extract  of  liquorice,  coriander  fruit,  and  refined  sugar.  Its 
efficacy  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  a little  sublimed  sulphur,  as  in 
the  confection  of  sulphur  and  senna  (Pr.  59).  Another  preparation  of  senna,  an 
excellent  purgative  for  children,  is  the  compomul  liquorice  powder — powdered  senna 
one  ounce,  powdered  liquorice  root  one  ounce,  refined  sugar  three  ounces.  It  is 
essential  that  all  the  ingi-edients  should  be  finely  powdered : they  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  sifted.  The  dose  for  adults  is  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls 
stirred  in  a little  water  or  milk,  and  half  the  quantity  may  be  given  to  children. 

SPANISH  FLY. See  CANTHARIDES,  p.  784. 

STAVESACRE. 

This  is  a drug  which  was  largely  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  stavesacre,  or  palmated  larkspur  (^Delphinium  staphisagria),  is  a native  of 
Provence,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It  is  a handsome  plant, 
attaining  a height  of  one  or  two  feet,  and  bearing  beautiful  blue  or  purplish  flowers 
supported  on  long  footstalks.  Our  climate  is  too  cold  to  admit  of  its  cultivation  in 
the  open  air  in  this  country.  The  seeds  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  poisonous. 
They  are  not  administered  internally,  but  are  made  into  an  ointment  which  has  the 
property,  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  of  destroying  lice.  The  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  making  this  preparation  is  to  bruise  two  drachms  of  the  seeds  and  throw 
them  into  an  ounce  of  melted  lard,  stirring  them  well  together.  After  an  interval 
the  hot  mixtm-e  must  be  strained  through  linen,  and  the  ointment  so  obtained 
will  be  found  efficacious  in  destroying  the  disagreeable  visitors  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

STEEL  WINE. — See  IRON,  p.  819. 

STRAMONIUM. 

The  thorn  apple  (^Datura,  stramoniuin)  is  an  annual  plant  originally  imported 
from  America,  where  it  is  known  as  the  “apple  of  Peru,”  “devil’s  apple,”  and 
“ Jamestown  weed.”  It  is  frequently  found  on  dunghills,  in  waste  places,  and  near 
gardens  in  the  south  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the  environs  of  London.  The 
flowers  are  large,  white,  or  occasionally  light  purple,  and  grow  singly  from  the  side 
of  the  stem  opposite  the  origin  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  has  a nauseous  smell,  is 
handsome  only  when  in  flower,  and  consequently  is  not  a general  favourite.  The 
action  of  the  stramonium  is  in  the  main  similar  to  that  of  belladonna.  The  dried 
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leaves  are  frequently  used  either  in  the  pipe,  or  in  a cigarette,  for  the  relief  of 
sjKtsuwdic  asthnia.  Ihe  smoke  must  be  drawn  well  into  the  lungs,  although  it 
sometimes  excites  a good  deal  of  cough.  Its  beneticial  effects  are  more  manifest 
when  it  is  resorted  to  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack,  before  the  jjaroxysm 
is  fully  developed.  Dryness  of  the  throat  and  mouth  are  to  be  regarded  as 
indications  that  too  large  a quantity  is  being  taken.  An  allied  species.  Datura 
tatula,  is  also  used  in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  It 
may  be  smoked  - either  in  a pijie  or  cigarette. 

STRYCHNINE. See  NUX  VOMICA,  p.  850. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD.— ,S'ee  LEAD,  J).  824. 

SULPHATE  OF  ZINC  AND  OXIDE  OP  ZINC. 

There  are  only  two  preparations  of  zinc  ad- 
ministered internally  for  medcinal  pui-poses.  These 
are  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  and  the 
oxide  of  zinc. 

The  oxide  of  zinc  was  formerly  known  by 
several  names  which  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
fantastic  character  than  for  conveying  any  veiy 
definite  information  re.specting  the  substance  to 
which  they  were  applied.  Amongst  these  the  most 
generally  known  are  “tutty,”  a word,  apparently,  , 

plulosopluca,”  or  plulosoplier's  wool,  ami  tiowers  or  calx  of  zinc.  These  terms 

are  frequently  met  with  in  old  works  on  iiicdiciiie  and  chemistry,  but  their  use 
IS  now  tor  practical  purposes  discarded. 

The  process  employed  in  the  preparation  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  used  in  making  quick  lime.  Carbonate  of  zinc  is  heated  to  a dull  red  heat 
in  a crucible  until  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  driven  off— in  other  words,  until  it  is 
completely  slaked.  The  .succe.ss  of  the  operation  is  te.sted  by  dropping  a little  of 

escar^rtir^as  cau«l  l.y  the 

® ^ prepai.ition  should  be  kept  in  a well  stoppereil  bottle  as 

like  hii.e  and  magnesia,  it  ahsorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  „i  , and 

11:1“  ^ --- 

It  IS  used  occa.sionally  for  hysteria,  epileptic  fits,  St  Vitus’s  dance  neuralma 
V moping  cough,  and  other  diseases  supposed  to  be  of  nervous  orimn-  but  there  are 

comidirr  * Of  ‘I'ose 

There  i.s  one  condition,  however,  in  which  its  i,.,e  is  of  consideiable  value 

little'’”"  S'veats,  which  so  frequently  reduce  the 

reinainmg  strength  of  consumptives,  is  unquestionable.  We  have  many 


Fig.  16. — FEUIT  OF  THE  STRAMONIUM. 

of  Oriental  origin ; “ lana 
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remedies  for  tliis  purpose,  but  few  upon  wliicli  greater  reliance  can  be  placed.  It 
should  be  given  every  night  at  bed-time  in  five-grain  doses.  It  is  conveniently 
administered  in  the  form  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  pills  (Pr.  66),  each  of  which  contains 
two  and  a half  grains  j but  it  may  be  given,  if  thought  desirable,  as  a powder, 
mixed  with  a little  white  sugar.  Two  are  to  be  taken  every  night  at  bed-time 
when  the  perspiration  is  troublesome. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  is  found  native  at  Holywell  in  Flintshire  and 
in  a few  other  places.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  then  evaporating  down  the  solution  so  obtained  until  it  crystallises. 
Commercial  zinc  is  usually  contaminated  by  traces  of  iron  and  lead,  a circumstance 
which  renders  the  purification  of  the  salt  advisable.  It  may  readily  be  freed  from 
its  impurities  by  immersing  in  the  solution  a strip  of  zinc,  on  which  the  other  metals 
are  soon  deposited. 

White  vitriol  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  saying  that  in  its  characters  it 
closely  I’esembles  Epsom  salts,  the  crystalline  form  of  the  two  bodies  being  identical. 
It  possesses  a metallic  styptic  taste. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  used  as  an  emetic,  particularly  in  cases  of  imisoning.  It  is 
speedy  in  its  action,  usually  emptying  the  stomach  in  a single  evacuation,  a point  of 
considerable  importance  in  cases  where  a short  delay  may  make  the  difference  between 
life  and  death.  Moreover,  it  produces  but  little  prostration  or  nausea,  another 
atU'antage  which,  particularly  Avith  attempted  suicides,  should  not  be  altogether 
disregarded.  The  dose  of  sulphate  of  zinc  as  an  emetic  is  from  thiidy  to  sixty 
grains,  but  in  cases  of  emergency  a tea-spoonful  may  be  thrown  into  a little  water, 
hot  by  preference,  and  taken  immediately  it  has  dissoH’ed.  Large  draughts  of  hot 
water,  by  distending  the  .stomach,  promote  vomiting.  The  emetic  draught  (Pr.  27) 
consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 

White  A'itriol  is  often  useful  in  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  it  succeeds  best  when 
it  is  gi\'en  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  patient  feel  sick,  or  CA'en  actually 
to  excite  vomiting,  once  or  tAvice  a day.  The  system  soon  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  administration  of  this  remedy,  and  to  maintain  its  influence  OA^er  the  complaint 
the  dose  must  be  rapidly  increased.  It  is  well  in  the  case  of  children  to  commence 
Avith  half  a grain  three  times  a day,  and  to  increase  it  by  degrees  to  tAvo  gi-ains  every 
tAvo  hours.  Sometimes  such  an  amount  of  tolerance  is  established  that  as  much  as 
ten  grains  have  to  be  given  every  tAvo  hours  before  the  slightest  feeling  of  sickness  is 
produced.  It  may  be  administered  in  a little  water  or  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
beverages.  A striking  improA’ement  is  often  effected  by  the  drug  Avhen  gh'en  in  this 
Avay.  The  occurrence  of  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  loss  of 
appetite,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  dose  is  too  large,  and  it  should 
be  discontinued  for  a time. 

There  are  several  other  preparations  used  for  external  application  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned. 

The  oxide  of  zinc  is  slightly  astringent  in  its  properties,  and  Avhen  mixed  Avith 
starch  is  often  used  as  a “dusting  poAvder  ” (Pr.  80).  It  is  applied  to  sores  and 
abrasions  of  all  kinds,  and  frequently  to  the  damp  oozing  surface  left  Avhen  many 
skin  diseases  have  imperfectly  healed. 
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Native  carbonate  of  zinc,  or  “ calamine,”  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
several  parts  of  England,  is  sometimes  preferred  to  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  making  the 
“ dusting  powder,”  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  its  substitution. 

Oxide  of  zinc  enters  into  the  composition  of  zinc  ointment,  an  ointment  the 
uses  of  which  are  legion.  It  is  largely  used  spread  on  lint  as  a dressing  in  many 
affections  in  which  the  skin  is  bi’oken,  such  as  ulcers,  burns,  tkc. 

Zinc  ointment  is  made  as  follows : — Take  an  ounce  of  lard,  melt  it,  add  eight 
grains  of  benzoin,  then  strain  it,  and  when  cold  mix  thoroughly  with  it  eighty 
grains  of  oxide  of  zinc.  The  object  of  the  benzoin,  which  is  a balsam,  is  to  preserve 
the  ointment.  Zinc  ointment  made  with  ordinary  lard  soon  becomes  rancid,  and  if 
applied  in  this  state  to  a raw  surface  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  would  jirobably  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Chloride  of  zinc  is  a white,  semi-transparent,  very  deliquescent  salt,  hax'ing 
powerful  and  penetrating  caustic  properties.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  zuic  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  resulting  product  being  submitted  to  a process  of  purification. 
It  is  usually  met  with  in  colourless  opaque  tablets,  or  rod.s,  which  are  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  for  the  removal  of  tumours,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
mothers’  marks,  large  warts,  and  rapidly  spreading  skin  affections.  It  is  a powerful 
deodorising  agent,  and  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose.  Burnett’s  disinfecting  and 
antiseptic  fluid  is  a solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  containing  200  grains  in  th(i 
ounce.  It  is  diluted  before  being  used,  one  pint  being  added  "to  five  gallons  of 
water.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  a powerful  poison  when  taken  internally, 
and  that  several  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  through  its  administration.  A young 
woman  who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  Burnett’s  solution  died  m four  hours,  in  the 
greatest  agony. 


SULPHIDE  OF  CALCIU.M,  OR  SULPHURATED  LIME. 

This  is  the  active  constituent  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  mineral  waters. 
There  are  several  different  methods  of  preparing  it,  but  one  of  the  best  is  by  mixing 
equal  poi-tions  of  clean  finely-powdered  oyster-shells  and  flowei*s  of  sulphur,  and 
heating  them  to  a white  heat  in  a crucible  for  ten  minutes.  It  is  often  asked 
where  all  the  old  oyster-shells  go  to.  This  is  one  of  their  uses,  although  we  can 
hardly  venture  to  adduce  it  as  a solution  to  this  often-enunciated  problem. 

When  used  in  the  form  of  baths  sulphide  of  calcium  exerts  a beneficial  influence 
on  old  long-standing  skin  diseases.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  employ  them  so 
long  as  there  is  any  inflammation  or  rawness  of  the  skin  ; but  when  this  has  subsided 
they  may  be  employed  with  the  greatest  advantage.  The  use  of  these  baths  at  a 
high  temperature  will  often  relieve  dtronic  rlienmatism  and  gout,  and  Avill  restore 
suppleness  to  joints  which  have  been  distorted  and  stiffened  by  these  complaints,  or 
by  rheumatic  (joiit. 

There  are  several  forms  in  which  sulphide  of  calcium  may  be  given  internally. 
A solution  may  be  made  of  nearly  the  same  strength  as  the  Han-ogate  waters  by 
dissolving  one  grain  in  half  a pint  of  water.  The  dose  of  this  is  for  a child  one 
tea-spoonful  every  hour,  and  for  an  adult  twice  as  much.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
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preparation  is  that  it  rapidly  decomposes,  so  that  in  order  to  obtain  any  beneficial 
effect  it  is  essential  that  the  solution  should  be  freshly  prepared  daily.  This  is  often 
inconvenient,  and  as  the  drug  can  be  given  with  equal  advantage  as  a pill  or  in  powder 
it  is  usually  better  to  employ  one  of  those  formul:®  (Prs.  68  and  78). 

Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  propei-ty  of  these  preparations  is  the  influence 
which  they  exert  over  the  formation  of  matter.  When  a part  is  inflamed,  and  it 
is  feared  that  matter  will  form,  our  drug  will  not  only  avert  this  undesirable 
consummation,  but  will  frequently  speedily  reduce  the  inflammation. 

Should  there  be  already  a discharge  from  a boil  or  abscess  the  matter  vdll,  by 
the  administration  of  this  remedy,  be  rendered  thicker  and  healthier,  and  the 
healing  process  will  be  promoted. 

In  all  kinds  of  abscesses,  or  threatening  abscesses,  the  sulphide  of  calcium  pilules 
should  be  given. 

For  boils  and  carbuncles  this  drug  is  simply  invaluable.  No  time  should  be  lost 
in  commencing  treatment  by  taking  either  one  of  the  pills,  or  one  of  the  powders, 
every  hour.  In  the  case  of  children  the  latter  preparation  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
be  preferred.  The  sulphide  of  calcium  lessens  the  inflammation,  breaks  down  the 
hard  core  of  the  boil,  and  in  tins  manner  greatly  shortens  the  dui'ation  of  the 
yomplaint.  In  addition  to  this  it  in  most  cases  prevents  the  formation  of  other 
boils  and  carbuncles,  and  does  much  to  remove  the  accompanying  debility,  and 
improve  the  general  condition  of  the  health. 

Children  occasionally  suffer  from  hanps  in  the  ')iech,  which  after  a time  burst, 
and  discharge  a little  thin  watery  matter.  Sulphide  of  calcium  will  do  good  in  these 
cases.  One  or  two  of  the  pills  must  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 
Sometimes  the  complaint  is  of  long  duration,  the  discharge  going  on  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month.  In  such  chronic  cases  the  medicine  will  have  to  be 
continued  without  intermission  for  some  weeks  before  any  marked  improvement  is 
noticeable,  but  the  ultimate  result  is  nearly  always  satisfactory. 


SULPHUR,  OR  BRIMSTONE. 

Native  or  virgin  sulphur  is  found  chiefly  in  volcanic  regions,  our  principal  supply 
being  obtained  from  Sicily.  It  is  freed  from  its  impurities  by  a process  of 
“ sublimation,”  that  is  to  .say,  it  is  heated,  and  the  vapour  is  allowed  to  condense  m 
the  form  of  a light  powder  on  the  walls  and  floor  of  a large  room  or  chamber  into 
which  it  passes.  This  powder  is  known  as  sublimed  sulphur,  or  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  is  the  form  most  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  common  “ stick  sulphur,” 
or  “ brimstone.^”  usually  contains  impurities  which  render  it  unfit  for  internal 
administration.  There  is  another  form  of  sulphur  known  as  “ milk  of  sulphur,”  or 
U^i’ecipitated  sulphur,”  which  is  obtained  by  throwing  it  down,  or  precipitating  it 
by  means  of  an  acid,  from  a mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur.  It  is  not  uncommonly 
largely  contaminated  by  the  lime  used  in  its  preparation,  a circumstance  which 
vyould  greatly  impair  its  activity. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  characters  and  appearance  of  the  two 
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forms  of  sulphur  used  in  medicine,  so  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  other 
drugs,  and  in  order  that  their  freedom  from  impurities  or  adulteration  may  be 
ascertained.  Sublimed  sulphur  is  a bright  yellow  powder,  somewhat  giitty  to  the 
touch,  destitute  of  smell  *br  taste — a great  advantage  in  a medicine.  It  will  not 
dissolve  ii>  water,  and  has  consequently  to  be  taken  in  the  solid  form.  If  thi’own 
on  the  lire  it  burns  with  a blue  flame,  giving  rise  to  a powerful  irritating  odour 
familial’  enough  to  every  one  who  remembers  the  old  sulphur  matches.  The 
milk  of  sulphur  is  a pale  yellow  powder  much  lighter  in  colour  than  the  other 
form.  It  is  free  from  gi’ittiness,  and  burns  with  the  suffocating  odour  already 
mentioned. 

Sulphur  is  taken  internally  chiefly  as  a laxative.  It  is  very  useful  in  piles,  the 
motions  which  follow  its  administration  being  of  a soft  yielding  nature,  an  advantage 
which  every  sufferer  from  this  distressing  complaint  will  readily  appreciate.  It  may 
also  be  used  with  a similar  view,  and  with  equal  advantage,  ii\  falling  of  the  bowel, 
and  mfissiire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  passage. 

hlany  people  take  sulphur  in  the  form  of  “ brimstone  and  treacle,”  every  spring 
and  autumn,  probably  on  the  theory  enunciated  by  Mr.  Squeers,  that  it  “ purifies  the 
blood.”  It  is  a custom  in  favour  of  which  little  can  be  urged,  and  it  is  decidedly 
better  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  medicine  in  any  form  unless  there  is  a real 
necessity  for  taking  it.  The  habitual  use  of  sulphur  is  apt  to  impair  the  dige.stion 
and  spoil  the  appetite,  a fact  which  did  not  escape  the  acute  obser\'ation  of  the 
talented  mistress  of  Dotheboy’s  Hall. 

There  are  several  ■ways  in  which  sulphur  may  be  taken,  the  old-fashioned  and 
ever  popular  “ brimstone  and  treacle,”  or  “ flowers  of  sulphur  and  molasses,”  being 
in  all  probability  one  of  the  best,  the  treacle  aiding  the  laxative  power  of  the 
sulphur.  The  following  is  another  and  equally  efficacious  form  in  wdiich  it 
may  be  given  : — 

Confection  of  Sulphur. — Flowers  of  sulphur,  four  ounces ; cream  of  tartar,  in 
powder,  one  ounce ; syrup  of  orange-peel,  four  ounces.  These  ingredients,  when 
mixed,  form  an  electuary  or  conserve,  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  which  may  be 
taken  once  or  twice  a day,  or  oftener,  if  the  bowels  are  confined  and  the  motions 
hard. 

Sulphur  is  used  largely  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  for  the  cure  of  the  itch  and 
other  skin  diseases,  it  proving  in  many  of  these  cases  a most  valuable  remedy.  The 
ordinary  yellow  sulphur  ointment  is  made  by  rubbing  up  one  part  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  in  four  parts  of  benzoated  lard.  Ordinary  lard  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  the  ointment  so  made  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  and  may  irritate 
the  skin,  and  perhaps  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  little  black  and  red  spots  which  so  frequently  disfigure  the  complexion  and 
mar  the  physical  beauty  of  young  growing  women  are  best  removed  by  the  following 
lotion : — 

Sulphur  Lotion. — Flowers  of  sulphur,  a tea-spoonful ; glycerine,  two  table- 
spoonfuls ; rose  water,  half  a pint — mix.  This  is  to  be  applied  to  the  face  on  an 
old  and  soft  towel,  or  pocket-handkerchief,  two  or  three  times  a day.  It  is  not  to  be 
taken  internally. 
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TAR  AND  CREASOTE. 

There  are  two  difFereiit  kinds  of  tar,  wood-tar  and  coal-tar,  the  former  only  beiin/ 
used  in  medicine.  Tar  is  prepared  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  Scotch  fir,  the 
process  being  carried  on  largely  in  Stockholm,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  America. 
The  method  pursued  is  almost  identical  with  that  practised  in  this  country  for  making 
cnaicoal,  the  essential  difi'eience  being  that  in  the  former  case  a special  provision  is 
made  foi  the  collection  of  the  tar  which  exudes  from  the  smoiildei’ing  wood. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  the  characters 
of  tar  y it  is  so  frequently  used  for  puiqioses  of  a domestic  or  semi-domestic  nature 
that  it  is  familiar  enough  to  everybody. 

About  a century  ago  the  virtues  of  tar  water  were  strongly  advocated  by  Bishop 
Berkeley,  in  a work  entitled  “ Siris  j a Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  In- 
quiiies  concerning  the  "Virtues  of  Tar  Water,  and  divers  other  Subjects  connected 
together  and  arising  one  from  the  other.”  This  curious  work,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a dissertation  on  all  subjects,  froin  tar  water  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  seems  to  have 
been  a great  success,  for  it  passed  through  several  editions  in  a very  short 
time. 

The  learned  and  reverend  writer  appears  to  have  had  considerable  personal 
experience  of  the  use  of  tar,  for  he  says  : — “I  esteem  my  having  taken  this  medicine 
as  the  greatest  of  all  temporal  blessings,  and  am  convinced  that  under  Providence  I 

owe  my  life  to  it.”  He  gives  the  following  dii’ections  for  making  the  tar  water : 

“ Pour  a gallon  of  cold  water  on  a quart  of  tar  and  stir  and  mix  them  thorougldy 
with  a ladle  or  flat  stick  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  minutes,  after  which  the 
vessel  must  stand  eight-and-forty  hours,  that  the  tar  may  have  time  to  subside,  when 
the  clear  water  is  to  be  poured  off  and  kept  covered  for  use ; no  more  being  made 
from  the  same  tar,  which  may  still  serve  for  common  purposes.”  He  directs  that 
half  a pint  should  be  taken  night  and  morning  on  an  empty  stomach.  It  may,  he 
says,  be  made  more  palatable  by  mixing  with  each  glass  a drop  of  oil  of  nutmeg,  or  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mountain  wine. 

Bishop  Berkeley  sjieaks  of  tar  water  as  being  a cure  for  “ foulness  of  blood, 
ulceration  of  the  bowels,  consumptive  coughs,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  eiysipelas,  asthma, 
indigestion,  cachectic  and  hysteric  cases,  gravel,  dropsy,  and  all  inflammations.”  In 
fact,  about  a century  ago  tar  water  was  for  a time  regarded  as  universal  panacea. 

W^hen  the  tar  water  mania  was  at  its  height,  an  ingenious  hoax  was  perpe^ 
trated  on  the  Royal  Society.  It  appears  that  a sailor  who  had  broken  his  leg  was 
advised  to  communicate  to  that  learned  body  a report  of  his  case.  The  account  he 
gave  was  that,  having  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  mast  and  fractured  his  leg,  he  had 
dressed  it  with  nothing  but  tar  and  oakum,  and  yet  in  three  days  he  was  able  to  walk 
as  well  as  before  the  accident.  The  story  at  first  sight  appeared  quite  incredible, 
as  no  such  efficacious  qualities  wei*e  known  in  tar,  and  still  less  in  oakum  : nor 
was  a poor  sailor  to  be  credited,  on  his  own  bare  assertion,  of  so  wonderful  a cure. 
The  Society  very  reasonably  demanded  a fuller  relation,  and  the  corroboration  of  the 
evidence.  Many  doubted  whether  the  leg  had  been  really  broken.  That  part  of 
the  story  had  been  amjily  verified.  Still,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  man  had 
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made  use  of  no  other  application  than  tar  and  oakum  ; and  how  they  could  cure  a 
broken  leg  in  three  days,  even  if  they  could  cure  it  at  all,  was  a matter  of  the  utmost 
wonder.  Several  letters  passed  between  the  Society  and  the  patient,  who  persevered 
in  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of  having  used  no  other  remedies,  and  it  appeared 
beyond  a doubt  that  the  man  spoke  the  truth.  But  charming  was  the  plain,  honest 
simplicity  of  the  sailor  : in  a postscript  to  his  last  letter  he  added  the  words  : “ I 
forgot  to  tell  your  honours  that  the  leg  was  a wooden  one.” 

After  a time  the  use  of  tar  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  was,  in  this  countiy, 
almost  abandoned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  statements  made  as  to  its  efficacy 
were  greatly  exaggerated,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  tar  is  a 
very  valuable  remedy  for  many  complaints.  It  is  of  very  great  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  winter  cough,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  asthma.  It  is  largely  used  for  these 
complaints  both  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  patients ’who  have  tried  it  usually  speak 
of  it  most  enthusiastically.  They  say  that  by  its  use  they  are  enabled  to  curtail  the 
duration  and  lessen  the  severity  of  their  attacks,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  is  the  case.  An  improvement  is,  as  we  can  certify,  usually  noticeable  in  from 
four  to  seven  days,  it  rapidly  increases,  and  in  about  three  weeks  the  cough  is 
practically  well. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  tar  can  be  administered.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Berkeley’s  tar  water.  The  French  call  it  eau  de  goudron,  and  take  it 
with  sugar  and  water,  or  with  claret  at  dinner,  the  combination  being  almost  taste- 
less— a point  of  no  small  consideration  with  them.  Anybody  who  would  make  a few 
gallons  of  tar  water  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  for  the  benefit  of  the  old 
people  with  coughs  and  colds  would,  we  are  sure,  be  doing  them  a service.  They 
will  not  make  any  difficulty  about  taking  it. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  be  able  to  give  tar  in  a more  portable  form.  By  the 
addition  of  a little  wax  and  powdered  liquorice  root  it  can  be  made  into  })ills,  each 
containing  a dose  of  two  grains.  Small  capsules  are  also  made  containing  from  two 
to  three  grains,  and  may  be  obtained  from  any  French  chemist.  Larger  capsules 
are  also  sold,  but  they  contain  a dose  larger  than  it  is  necessary  to  administer  in 
cases  of  winter  cough.  There  are  several  other  preparations  containing  this  drug  in 
use  on  the  Continent ; for  example,  the  dragees  de  Christiania  au  goudron  de  Xoi-vege, 
which  are  elegant — and  expensive— little  bonbons.,  each  containing  five  gi’ains  of  tar. 
Tim  tar  pills  (Pr.  7 0)  will  be  found  very  useful,  one  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

Creasote  is  a substance  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood  tar.  It  is  an  almost 
colourless  liquid,  having  a powerful  characteristic  odour.  It  is  a favourite  remedy 
for  the  toothache,  and  when  a few  drops  are  introduced  into  the  hollow  of  a decayed 
and  painful  molar,  it  will  usually  afford  relief.  It  is  also  a good  remedy  for  checking 
vomiting  of  all  kinds,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  sickness  of  preg- 
nancy, cancer  and  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  Bright’s  disease.  It  is  frequently 
recommended  for  sea-sickness.  It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  coughs  and  colds,  and 
is  especially  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis  or  winter  cough.  Either  the  creasote  linctus 
(Pr.  58)  or  the  creasote  mixture  (Pr.  23)  may  be  used  for  cough.  For  other 
complaints  it  should  be  given  in  two-grain  doses  every  four  hours,  and  is  best  made 
into  pills. 
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TARTAR  EMETIC. 

This  salt  is  a combination  of  tartaric  acid  with  potash  and  antimony,  and  is 
known  chemically  as  “ tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash.” 

It  forms  small  colourless  transparent  crystals,  freely  soluble  in  water,  destitute 
of  odour,  and  having  a sweetish  metallic  taste. 

For  internal  use  it  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  active  of  all  the  antimony  prepa- 
rations. It  is  often  given  in  the  form  of  antimony  wine,  but  for  most  purposes  a 
simple  freshly-prepared  solution  in  water  is  preferable.  Antimony  wine  is  made  by 
dissolving  forty  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  a pint  of  sherry. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  when  used  to  excite  vomiting,  is  two  grains 
dissolved  in  a little  water.  The  corresponding  dose  of  the  wine  is  a fluid  ounce,  or 
two  table-spoonfuls.  Tartar  emetic  is  somewhat  tardy  in  its  action,  and  often 
requires  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  to  produce  vomiting,  a circumstance 
which  rendei’s  it  almost  useless  in  cases  of  poisoning.  All  nauseating  medicines 
pi’oduce  more  or  less  weakness  and  prostration,  but  in  tartar  emetic  these  properties 
are  pre-eminently  developed. 

When  tartar  emetic  is  administered  for  its  constitutional  efiects,  and  not  to 
produce  vomiting,  it  is  most  advantageously  given  in  small  doses,  and  frequently. 
It  is  a good  plan  for  many  complaints  in  which  antimony  proves  useful  to  dissolve  a 
grain  of  tartar  emetic  in  half  a pint  of  water  (Pr.  46),  and  to  give  a tea-spoonful  of 
this  every  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  first  hour,  and  subsequently  hourly. 

Tartar  emetic  is  a powerful  remedy,  and  even  this  small  dose  may,  when  first 
given,  cause  vomiting.  Should  such  be  the  case,  the  disagreeable  complication  may 
usually  be  avoided  by  adding  sufficient  water  to  make  the  mixture  up  to  a pint, 
giving  tea-spoonful  doses  of  this  diluted  solution. 

This  drug,  administered  as  above  dii'ected,  is  pre-eminently  useful  in  'p'iie.u'nxonia 
or  inflammation  of  the  hmgs.  Since  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  has  greatly  decreased.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  tartar  emetic  reduces  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  breathing,  eases  the 
pain  in  the  side,  and,  above  all,  checks  the  further  spread  of  the  inflammation.  The 
earlier  the  drug  is  given  the  greater  the  chances  of  success. 

In  bronchitis  or  a bad  cold  on  the  chest,  especially  when  the  phlegm  is  copious, 
frothy,  and  difficult  to  expel,  tartar  emetic  may  be  employed  with  considerable 
advantage.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  mixture,  or  five  drops  of  the  wine 
may  be  added  to  each  dose  of  the  effervescing  ammonia  mixture  (Pr.  99),  and  taken 
every  four  hours. 

Children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  often  attacked  on  the  slightest  ex- 
posure to  cold  with  wheezing  on  the  chest  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  wheezing 
is  often  so  severe  as  to  be  heard  at  some  distance,  and  the  shortness  of  breath  may 
be  so  troublesome  as  to  necessitate  the  propping  up  of  the  little  sufferer  in  bed.  There 
may  be,  in  addition,  a nasty,  hollow,  barking  cough,  and  very  often  the  voice  is 
quite  hoai'se.  The  attacks  are  often  quite  lilce  those  of  asthma  in  their  character 
and  intensity.  The  tartar  emetic  mixture  is  in  these  cases  invaluable,  and  will 
generally  effect  a cure. 
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That  form  of  cold  on  the  chest  which  in  cliiklren  is  associated  with  vomiting  and 
diarrhcea  is  usually  quickly  arrested  by  tartar  emetic. 

This  drug  is  usefully  employed  in  typhus  and  other  fevers  when  there  is  much 
excitement  and  furious  delirium. 

Years  ago  there  was  no  more  popular  medicine,  and  none  more  valued,  than 
“ James’s  powder.”  Now-a-days  it  is  seldom  or  never  used.  It  was  a white,  gi'itty, 
ta.steless,  odourless  powder,  consisting  chiefly  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
It  enjoyed  a reputation  for  the  cure  of  almost  every  disease,  but  even  its  strongest 
advocates  were  obliged  to  admit  that  its  action  was  extremely  uncertain.  So  highly 
was  it  esteemed  that  it  frequently  sold  for  half  a guinea  an  ounce.  Its  reputation 
is  of  the  past. 


TEA. 

It  is  estimated  that  tea  is  habitually  consumed  by  not  less  than  five  hundred 
millions  of  people,  or  about  one-half  of  the  human  race.  Amongst  the  Chinese  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  Thibet,  and  Nepaul  it  is  drunk  by  all  classes  three  or  four 
times  a day.  In  Asiatic  Russia,  in  a large  portion  of  Europe,  in  North  America, 
and  in  Australasia  it  is  a favourite  beA'eracre. 

In  China,  tea  has  been  used  as  an  article  of  diet  from  a very  remote  period  of 
antiquity.  Cuilously  enough,  they  have  no  record  or  tradition  respecting  its  first 
introduction.  The  Japanese,  however,  tell  us  that  in  the  year  519,  a holy  man 
named  Darma,  the  son  of  an  Indian  monarch,  took  refuge  in  China,  and  publicly 
taught  that  the  only  way  to  attain  happiness  was  to  eat  nothing  but  vegetables 
and  go  without  sleep.  This  enthusiastic  vegetarian  and  anti-morpheusian  was, 
however,  on  a hot  summer’s  day  overcome  by  d}-owsiness,  and  fairly  nodded  before 
his  congregation.  When  he  awoke  to  a knowledge  of  his  violation  of  his  owui 
precept,  great  was  his  self-reproach,  and  being  determined  that  he  would  not  trans- 
gress a second  time,  he  cut  off  his  eyelids  and  threw  them  on  the  ground.  In  due 
time  they  took  root,  and  gradually  developed  into  the  plant  now  known  as  tea. 

Tea  was  probably  first  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy,  for  in  1661  Pepys  writes  in  his  diary,  “I  sent  for  a cup  of  tea  (a 
Chinese  drink),  of  which  I had  never  heard  before.”  At  first  its  use  was  not  very 
common,  as  in  the  same  century  the  East  India  Company  considered  it  a rare  gift 
to  present  the  King  of  England  with  two  pounds  and  two  ounces  of  tea. 

Tlie  plant  which  yields  the  tea  leaves  is  a native  of  China,  and  still  grows  wild 
on  the  hills  both  of  that  country  and  Japan.  The  tea  ]>lants  are  I'aised  from  seed, 
which  is  sown  in  March.  When  a year  old,  the  young  bushes  are  planted  out,  and 
when  placed  in  rows  three  or  four  feet  apart  have  some  resemblance  to  gooseberry 
luishes.  The  season  for  gathering  varies  in  different  districts,  but  the  principal  leaf 
harvest  is  in  May  or  J une.  The  leaves  are  plucked  by  women,  and  are  usually 
gathered  at  three  successive  period.s.  The  youngest  and  earlie.st  leaves  are  the  most 
tender  and  delicate,  and  give  the  highest  ffavoured  tea.  The  second  and  third 
gatherings  are  more  bitter  and  woody,  and  yield  less  soluble  matter  to  water.  Tlie 
refuse  and  decayed  leaves  and  twigs  are  sold  under  the  name  of  “ brick  tea.” 

Tea  leaves,  when  freshly  gathered,  are  destitute  of  odour  and  flavour.  The 
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pleasant  taste  and  aroma  for  which  they  are  so  highly  valued  are  developed  in 
the  process  of  drying.  The  tea  is  rolled  both  to  diminish  its  bulk  and  to  enable 
the  leaves  to  preserve  their  flavour.  It  is  not  fit  for  use  until  it  is  at  least  a year 
old,  and  the  rich  and  luxurious  Chinese  usually  keep  their  finest  teas  in  porcelain 

jars  furnished  with  narrow  necks,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  aroma  from  escaping.  The 
quality  of  the  tea  depends  chiefly  on  the 
method  employed  in  drying.  Either 
black  or  green  tea  may  be  prepared  at 
will  from  the  same  leaves  gathered  at 
the  same  time  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  by  lengthened  exposure 
to  the  air  in  the  process  of  drying, 
accompanied  by  perhaps  a slight  heating 
and  fermentation,  that  the  dark  colour 
and  distinguishing  flavour  are  given  to 
the  black  teas  of  commerce. 

The  principal  varieties  of  black  tea  are 
known  as  Bohea,  Congou,  Souchong,  and 
Pekoe.  The  chief  green  teas  are  Twankay, 
Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gunpowder. 

The  practice  of  scenting  teas  is  very 
common,  and  various  odoriferous  plants 
are  employed  for  that  purpose  in  different 
parts  of  China.  Many  teas,  especially  the 
green  teas,  are  artificially  coloured  by 
the  addition  of  blue,  white,  and  yellow 
colouring  substance.  A mixture  of 
Prussian  blue  and  biu’nt  gypsum  was 
formerly  extensively  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  indigo  is  now  coming  into 
fashion.  It  is  said  that  one  day  an 
English  gentleman  in  Shanghai,  being  in  conversation  with  some  Chinese 
from  the  green-tea  country,  asked  them  what  reasons  they  had  for  dyeing 
the  tea,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  without  undergoing  that  process. 
They  acknowledged  that  tea  was  much  better  when  prepared  without  having  any 
such  ingredient  mixed  with  it,  and  that  they  never  drank  dyed  tea  themselves ; 
but  remarked  that  as  foreigners  seemed  to  prefer  having  a mixture  of  Prussian 
blue  and  gypsum  with  their  tea,  to  make  it  look  uniform  and  pretty,  and  as  these 
ingredients  were  cheap  enough,  the  Chinese  had  no  objection  to  supply  them, 
especially  as  such  teas  always  fetched  a higher  price. 

It  is  curious  that  although  tea  is  so  extensively  used,  there  is  still  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  preparing  it.  The  Chinaman  puts 
his  tea  in  a cup,  pours  hot  water  over  it,  and  drinks  the  infusion  off  the  leaves 
without  the  addition  of  either  sugar  or  milk.  The  Japanese  powder  the  leaves 
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before  putting  them  in  the  pot.  In  Morocco  they  put  green  tea,  a little  tansy, 
and  a great  deal  of  sugar  into  a tea-pot,  and  fill  up  with  boiling  water.  In  Russia 
a squeeze  of  a lemon  often  takes  the  place  of  our  milk  or  cream  ; and  in  Germany, 
where  tea  is  made  very  weak,  it  is  con>afibn  to  flavour  it  with  rum,  cinnamon,  and 
vanilla.  'I 

On  the  first  introduction  of  tea  into  tfiis  country  it  was  lauded  as  a remedy  for 
almost  every  ailment  afflicting  mankind.  It  was  said  to  remove  lassitude,  purify 
the  liver,  improve  the  digestion,  create  appetite,  strengthen  the  memory,  cure  agues 
and  fevex's,  and  act  as  a specific  for  consumption.  Oixe  panegyi’ist  says  that  while 
never  putting  the  patient  in  mind  of  his  di.sease,  it  cheei’S  the  heart  without 
disordering  the  head,  strengthens  the  feet  of  the  old,  and  settles  the  heads  of  the 
young,  cools  the  brain  of  the  hard  drinker,  and  warms  that  of  the  sober  student, 
relieves  the  sick,  and  confirms  the  healthy.  Epicures  drink  it  for  waixt  of  an 
appetite,  bon-vivants  to  remove  the  effects  of  a surfeit  of  wine,  gluttons  drink  it  as 
a remedy  for  indigestion,  politicians  for  the  vei’tigo,  doctoi’s  for  drowsiness,  pnxdes 
for  the  vapoui’S,  wits  for  the  spleen,  and  beaux  to  improve  their  complexion. 
He  sums  up  by  declailng  tea  to  be  a ti’eat  for  the  fi’ugal,  a regale  for  the 
luxurious,  a successful  agent  for  the  man  of  business,  and  a healtliy  amusement 
for  the  idle. 

Tea  is  a very  useful  drug,  but  this  picture,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  somewhat 
over-di'awn.  Nevertheless,  tea  exerts  a veiy  decidedly  stimulant  aixd  restorative  action 
on  the  nervous  system,  which  is  perhaps  aided  by  the  warmth  of  the  infusion.  As 
an  aiiricle  of  diet  it  proves  of  the  gi’eatest  value  for  soldiers.  The  hot  infusion  is 
pai-ticularly  useful  in  over-fatigued  conditions  of  the  system,  and  under  these 
circumstances  there  can  be  no  doixbt  that  it  is  infinitely  pi’eferable  to  alcoholic 
drinks.  The  hot  infusion  is  potent  against  both  heat  and  cold,  and  is  a most 
valuable  accompaniment  on  loixg  joui'neys.  It  possesses,  moreover,  the  valuable 
})X’operty  of  pxirifying  even  the  most  bx'ackish  watei’s. 

Tliei-e  are  certain  complaints  in  which  the  use  of  tea  is  distinctly  pi’ejudicial.  In 
flatulent  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  lai’ge  quantities 
of  wind,  it  is  especially  injxn-ious,  and  its  use  often  gi’eatly  retards  the  progi’ess  of 
cure.  Many  women  ruin  their  digestive  powers  by  taking  large  quantities  of  weak 
tea  three  or  four  times  a day.  The  excessive  consumption  of  tea,  especially  when 
combined  with  a poor  diet,  leads  to  a conditioix  of  nervousness  and  irritability  which 
is  quite  pitiable.  This  habit  is  especially  prevalent  among  dressmakei's  and  othei’S 
whose  occupations  are  of  a sedeixtary  nature.  In  the  out-patient  depai*tment  of  many 
of  our  hospitals  the  effects  of  excessive  tea-dxlnking  are  almost  as  ixoticeable  as  the 
results  of  intemperance  as  regai'ds  alcohol,  and  that  is  saying  a gi'eat  deal.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  px’actice  with  enthusiastic  students  to  I'esist  the  claims  of  nature 
for  repose,  and  keep  themselves  awake  at  night  by  the  use  of  green  tea.  The  object 
is  attained,  but  at  a gi’eat  price,  the  destruction  of  health  and  vigour,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  being  too  often  the  penalty. 
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TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  claims  consideration  in  a work  on  Materia  Medica,  not  so  much  from 
its  value  as  a medicinal  agent  as  from  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  universally  used  for 
the  production  of  its  sedative  or  narcotic  effects. 

The  tobacco  [N'icotiana  tabacum)  is  probably  a native  of  America — at  all  events, 
it  was  extensively  cultivated  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  that 
continent  long  before  its  discovery  by  Europeans.  The  aborigines  of  tropical 
America  must  have  rolled  up  their  tobacco  leaf  and  dreamed  away  their  lives  in 
smoky  reveries  ages  before  Columbus  was  born.  With  them  the  pipe  was  a great 
diplomatist.  In  making  war,  in  concluding  peace,  in  all  their  deliberations,  both 
public  and  domestic,  it  played  an  important  part,  and  no  treaty  was  ever  ratified  without 
the  passage  of  the  calumet.  The  transfer  of  the  pipe  from  mouth  to  mouth  was  a 
token  of  amity  and  friendship,  and  with  the  chivalry  of  the  forest  it  was  a gage  of 
honour  which  was  seldom  violated.  Erom  America  tobacco  was  introduced  into 
Spain,  and  in  a few  years  a knowledge  of  its  pro^oerties  spread  all  over  Europe. 
When  Walter  Ealeigh  brought  the  plant  from  Virginia  to  England,  in  1586,  whole 
fields  of  it  were  already  under  cultivation  in  Portugal.  It  is  probable  that  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  in  Europe  preceded  that  of  the  potato  by  from  1 20  to  1 40 
years. 

The  generic  term,  “Nicotiana,”  was  bestowed  on  the  plant  in  honour  of  Jean 
Nicot,  who  brought  some  tobacco  from  Lisbon  and  presented  it  to  Catherine  de 
Medicis  as  a herb  possessing  valuable  properties.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  name 
tobacco  was  given  to  the  plant  by  the  Spaniards,  who  took  it  from  Tobaco,  a province 
of  Yucatan.  Humboldt,  however,  asserts  that  the  word  belongs  to  the  ancient 
language  of  Ha}rti,  or  Saint  Domingo,  and  that  originally  it  was  applied  not  to  the 
herb,  but  to  the  tube  through  which  the  smoke  was  inhaled. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe  every  efibrt  was  made  by 
writings,  imposts,  and  bodily  punishment,  to  restrict  or  put  down  its  use.  It  is  saiil 
that  more  than  a hundred  books  were  written  to  condemn  the  use  of  tobacco,  fore- 
most among  them  being  the  celebrated  Counterhlaste  to  Tobacco  of  James  I.,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  it  as  being  “ a custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose, 
harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black,  stinking  fume 
thereof  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoakeof  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.” 
There  is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Greek  Church  which  ascribes  the  inebriation  of  the 
patriarch  Noah  to  the  temptation  of  the  devil  by  means  of  tobacco,  so  that  the  king 
was  not  altogether  without  authority  for  the  black  Stygian  parentage  which  he 
assigns  to  its  fumes.  In  Prussia,  smoking  was  absolutely  prohibited,  the  knout  being 
the  punishment  for  the  first,  and  death  for  the  second  offence.  In  Bern  so  much 
importance  was  attached  to  the  custom  that  in  the  list  of  offences  it  followed  the 
crime  of  adultery.  In  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  a council  cited  all  smokers  before 
them,  and  the  innkeejiers  were  ordered  to  inform  against  those  avIio  were  found 
smoking  in  their  houses.  Urban  VIII.  was  so  enraged  against  the  practice  tliat 
he  went  in  State  to  the  Vatican  and  thundered  excommunication  on  every  soul  who 
took  the  accursed  thing  in  any  shape  or  form  into  a church.  As  might  have  lieen 
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expected,  opposition  and  persecution  excited  only  more  general  attention  to  the 
plant,  awakening  curiosity  regarding  it,  and  tempting  people  to  try  its  eliects,  so  that 
the  use  of  the  drug  spread  rapidly.  The  Turks  and  Persians  have  become  the  gi'eatest 
smokers  in  the  world,  although  their  priests  and  sultans  declared  that  smoking  was 
a sin  against  their  holy  religion.  The  custom  is  now  almost  universal,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  or  rather  sung  : — 

“ Tobacco  engages 
Both  sexes,  all  ages, 

The  poor  as  well  as  the  wealthy ; 

From  the  court  to  the  cottage, 

From  childhood  to  dotage, 

Both  those  that  arc  sick  and  the  healthy.” 

Tobacco  thrives  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe.  Amongst  narcotic  plants  it 
occupies  a j)lace  similar  to  that  of  the  potato  amongst  food  plants.  It  is  the  most 
extensively  cultivated,  the  most  hardy,  and  the  most  tolerant  of  changes  in 
temperature,  altitude,  and  general  climate.  The  jdant  was  formerly  grown  in  many 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Yoi’kshire,  but  now  its  cultivation  is  by  law 
restricted  to  half  a pole  “in  a physic  or  university  garden,  or  in  any  private  garden 
for  physic  or  chirurgery.” 

What  are  the  eliects  produced  by  smoking!  In  the  case  of  the  novice  the 
symptoms  produced  are  nausea,  vomiting,  extreme  weakness,  relaxation  of  tlie 
muscles,  and  a depressed  action  of  the  heart,  the  last  mentioned  being  indicated  by 
pallor  of  the  face,  weakness  of  the  pulse,  cold  sweats,  and  a general  tendency  to 
faint.  The  effects  produced  on  the  habitual  smoker  are,  of  course,  widely  difierent, 
and  of  a much  more  pleasurable  description.  It  is  very  difficult  to  analyse  the  sen- 
sations produced  by  the  use  of  tobacco  ; we  are  usually  content  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  they  are  pleasurable,  and  to  smoke  on  in  peace.  By  the  use  of  tobacco  some 
people  seem  able  almost  to  liberate  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  the  body,  and  to 
give  it  a freer  range  and  more  undisturbed  liberty  of  action.  Bulwer,  in  his  “ Night 
and  Morning,”  exclaims,  “ A pipe  ! it  is  a great  comforter,  a pleasant  soother  ! 
Blue  devils  fly  before  its  honest  breath  ! It  ripens  the  brain,  it  opens  the  heart, 
and  the  man  who  .smokes  thinks  like  a sage,  and  acts  like  a Samaritan.” 

There  is  no  want  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  drug.  Tlie  “ souveraine 
weed,”  as  S})enser  calls  it,  has  been  extensively  lauded  both  in  prose  and  vei’se. 
Kingsley,  in  “ We.stward  Ho ! ” speaks  of  it  as  “ a lone  man’s  companion,  a 
bachelor’s  friend,  a hungry  man’s  food,  a sad  man’s  cordial,  a wakeful  man’s  sleep, 
and  a chilly  man’s  fire.”  Old  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  the  first  and  clearest  of 
English  philosophers,  regularly  had  his  twelve  pipes  a day,  and  kept  to  it  till  he 
was  nearly  as  old  as  old  Parr  himself.  Robert  Hall,  the  most  eloquent  of  English 
preachers,  and  John  Fo.ster,  the  most  original  of  English  essayists,  were  smokers; 
Campbell  was  a patron  of  the  weed,  and  Byron’s  lines  to  “ Sublime  Tobacco”  are  as 
well  known  as  Campbell’s  address  to  the  “ pungent  nose-refreshing  weed.”  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  took  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  for  Aubery  says  “ He  tooke  a pipe 
of  tobacco  a little  before  he  went  to  the  scaffolde,  which  some  female  persons  were 
scandalised  at,  but  I think  ’twas  well  and  properly  donne  to  settle  his  .spirits.” 
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Thackeray  was  a great  admirer  of  the  weed,  and  in  one  of  his  essays  says  that  he 
would  rather  smoke  up  the  chimney  than  not  smoke  at  all. 

Is  the  use  of  tobacco  inj  urious  to  the  health  1 This  is  a question  which  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  answer.  By  the  non-smokers  it  is  said  that  it  causes  blindness, 
palpitation  of  the  lieai’t,  paralysis,  diseases  of  the  teeth,  mouth,  and  tongue,  dyspepsia, 
diarrhoea,  and  even  falling  of  the  bowel.  The  smokers,  on  the  other  hand,  assert 
that  you  may  smoke  to  all  eternity  without  in  the  slightest  degree  injuring  your 
health — in  fact,  you  are  rather  likely  to  improve  it.  Of  course,  no  one  doubts  for  a 
moment  that  smoking  is  a very  bad  thing  for  boys,  and  that  many  of  the  ])allid 
sicklv-looking  lads  that  one  sees  in  the  streets  with  dirty  short  pipes  in  their  mouths 
would  be  benefited  by  a substitution  of  a fair  allowance  of  birch  for  tobacco.  The 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  tobacco  smoked  in  moderation  by 
full-grown,  healthy  adults  is  not  injurious  to  the  system.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
define  the  term  ‘‘  in  moderation  ” — each  man  must  decide  that  for  himself.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  a man  who  lights  his  pipe  or  cigar  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast  is  decidedly  overstepping  the  bounds  of  moderation.  Smoking  in 
excess  is  undoubtedly  a very  harmful  habit,  disordering  digestion,  lessening  the 
appetite,  inducing  restlessness  at  night  with  disagreeable  dreams,  and  weakening 
both  body  and  mind.  Sore  throat  and  chronic  dyspepsia  may  often  be  clearly 
traced  to  excessive  smoking,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  habitual  smoker  has 
generally  a thickly  coated  tongue.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said,  however,  and  that 
is,  that  the  symptoms  quickly  disappear  when  the  habit  is  discontinued. 

Does  smoking  make  people  drink  1 There  is  a great  diversity  of  opinion  even 
on  this  subject.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  a distinguished 
scientific  observer,  who  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  subject.  He  says  : — 

“ The  first  time  our  reader  walks  down  Begent  Street  after  seven  in  the 
evening,  let  him  drop  into  any  place  he  chooses,  and  let  him  see  who  gets  to 
his  fifth  glass  of  grog  soonest — the  smoker,  or  the  man  who  does  not ; who 
soonest,  with  a voice  increasingly  husky  and  indistinct,  indulges  in  a pro- 
miscuous style  of  conversation,  more  amusing  than  convincing — certainly  not 
the  smoker.  Not  that  no  smoker  is  ever  overcome  in  a moment  of  temporary 
\veakness — the  best  of  us,  alas,  are  but  men  ! To  err  is  human.  We  ourselves 
have  risen  from  our  bed  with  a slight  sensation  of  headache,  and  a conviction,  by 
no  means  slight,  that  we  had  made  fools  of  ourselves  the  previous  night.  But  it 
stands  to  reason  that  you,  with  a cigar  in  your  mouth,  should  drink  slower  than 
the  man  who  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  drink.  You  cannot  drink  equal.  While 
you  have  lit  your  cigar  and  drawn  half  a dozen  whiffs,  and  drank  the  health, 
temporal  and  eternal,  of  your  diA'ine  Adele  or  dearly  beloved  Ellen,  your  friend,  who 
does  not  smoke,  has  left  nothing  in  his  glass  but  a silver  spoon.  This  is  not 
random  assertion — what  a gent  might  term  chaff.  We  have  tried  the  experiment 
over  and  over  again,  and  are  quite  ready  to  repeat  it,  my  dear  sir,  at  your  expense.” 

Tobacco  contains  an  alkaloid  knoAvn  as  nicotia,  which  is  the  acti^’e  constituent 
of  the  plant.  It  is  a colourless,  volatile,  oily  liquid,  having  a powerful  odour  of 
tobacco  and  a burning  taste.  It  is  almost  as  poAverful  a poison  as  prussic  acid. 
A single  drop  given  to  a rabbit  killed  it  in  three  and  a half  miiiAites.  It  is 
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supposed  that  the  “juice  of  the  cursed  hebenon,”  with  which  Hamlet’s  father  was 
poisoned,  consisted  of  this  substance. 

A small  quantity  of  nicotia,  or  at  all  events  of  the  products  resulting  fiom  its 
decomposition,  is  always  found  in  tobacco  smoke.  The  form  and  construction  of 
the  pipe  undoubtedly  influence  the  proportion  of  the  active  ingredients  which  it 
contains.  Thus,  the  Turkish  and  Indian  jiipes,  in  which  the  leaf  burns  slowly  and 
the  smoke  bubbles  up  through  water,  absorb  a large  proportion  of  the  poisonous 
vapours.  The  reservoir  of  the  German  pipe  retains  the  larger  portion  of  the  oily 
and  other  products  of  the  burning  tobacco;  and  the  long  stem  of  the  Russian 
pipe  performs  a similar  function.  The  Dutch  and  English  clay  pipes  retain  least 
of  any. 

In  what  cases  should  tobacco  be  used  medicinally  1 Smoking  increases  the  flow 
of  saliva,  and  many  on  this  account  maintain  that  it  aids  digestion  and  is  useful  in 
dyspepsia.  In  an  old  song  we  are  told  tliat 

It  helpeth  digestion, 

Of  that  there’s  no  question ; 

The  gout  and  the  toothache  it  easeth. 

Be  it  early  or  late, 

’Tis  never  out  of  date, 

He  may  safely  take  it  that  plcaseth.” 

This,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  sum  up  the  therapeutics  of  tobacco.  For 
example,  it  acts  as  a slight  purgative,  and  a pipe  or  cigar  smoked  after  breakfast  is 
often  suflicient  to  ensure  an  easy  and  satisflictory  relief  of  the  bowels.  The  practice 
is  not  without  advantage  for  persons  troubled  with  hahitual  constij^ation.  Ladies  are 
occasionally  recommended  to  use  cigarettes  for  a similar  purpose — the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge. 

Tobacco  is  often  used  with  advantage  in  spasmodic  asthitia. 

It  is  usually  unsafe  to  use  tobacco  as  an  external  application,  as  sufficient  may 
be  absorbed  to  cause  symptoms  of  poisoning. 


TREACLE — TAMARINDS — FIGS — PRUNES HONEY — MANNA. 

These  substances  are  all  sufficiently  familiar  to  us,  and  have  long  been  valued 
medicinally  for  their  laxative  properties. 

Treacle  is  the  uncrystallisable  syrup  which  drains  from  the  moulds  in  the  pre- 
paration of  loaf  sugar.  In  doses  of  a tea-spoonful  and  upwards  it  forms  a very 
pleasant  laxative,  and  is  often  given  in  combination  with  sulphur  as  “ brimstone  and 
treacle.” 

Tamarind  is  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the  tamarind  tree,  growing  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  In  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  tamarinds  the  fruit,  having 
been  first  stripped  of  its  shell,  is  placed  in  a cask,  and  then  covered  with  warm  water. 
It  possesses  an  agreeable  sweetish  taste,  and  is  considered  no  little  luxury  in  hot 
climates.  Medicinally  it  is  used  as  a mild,  cooling  laxative.  The  dose  is  a quai’ter 
of  an  ounce  or  more,  and  it  is  sometimes  made  into  a whey  wdth  milk. 

Figs  from  the  earliest  ages  have  been  held  in  gi’eat  repute.  In  a primitive 
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condition  of  society  they  served  to  furnish  the  nations  of  the  East  with  an  article^ 
not  of  occasional  luxury,  but  of  daily  and  constant  food.  So  highly  were  they 
esteemed  by  tlie  Athenians  that  their  expoitation  was  prohibited  under  a hea^  y 
penalty.  In  Rome  they  were  carried  after  the  wine  in  the  processions  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  old  gentleman  himself  is  supposed  to  have  owed  his  corpulence 
and  vigour  not  to  the  grape  but  to  the  fig.  By  the  J ews  a bad  tig  year  was  regarded 
as  a most  serious  calamity.  Fresh  figs,  when  ripe,  are  soft  and  succulent,  and  are  a 
digestible,  wholesome,  and  delicious  fruit,  which  may  be  used  with  advantage  in 
habitual  constipation.  When  the  fresh  fruit  is  not  obtainable,  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  dry,  although  as  a medicinal  agent  it  is  far  less  efficacious. 

Prunes  are  the  dried  fruit  of  the  common  plum,  prepared  by  exposing  them 
alternately  to  the  heat  of  an  oven  and  to  the  open  air.  They  are  very  nutritious 
and  form  an  excellent  laxative  for  children.  We  have  the  most  implicit  confidence 
in  stewed  prunes. 

In  honey  we  have  another  very  useful  and  agreeable  medicine.  It,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  secreted  by  the  nectaries  of  flowers  and  sucked  by  the  bees  into  their  crops, 
where  it  undergoes  some  slight  change,  and  is  then  stored  up  in  the  comb.  The 
finest  honey  is  that  which  is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  comb,  and  if  obtained  from 
liives  which  have  never  swarmed  it  is  called  “ virgin  honey.”  It  partakes  of  the 
aroma  of  the  plants  from  which  it  has  been  collected.  It  may  be  clarified  by 
melting  it  in  a water-bath,  and  straining  it  while  hot  through  flannel.  It  is  composed 
chiefly  of  sugar  and  water,  but  contains  in  addition  gum  and  wax  and  a little  volatile 
oil  derived  from  the  flowers.  It  is  often  used  to  cover  the  taste  of  other  medicines, 
but  taken  alone  it  acts  as  a laxative.  A mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar  forms  a 
useful  gargle  for  sore  throats. 

Manna  is  an  exudation  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  trunk  of  the 
fiowering  ash,  cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  Sicily  and  Calabria.  The  tree  is  a native 
of  Soiithern  Europe,  but  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  our 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  Although  we  are  principally  indebted  for  our  mamia 
to  the  ash,  yet  other  trees,  such  as  the  larch,  fir,  orange,  willow,  mulberry,  and  oak, 
also  produce  it,  although  in  smaller  quantities.  The  trees  are  not  tapped  until  July 
or  August,  when  they  have  ceased  to  produce  new  leaves.  Incisions  about  two 
inches  in  length  are  made  in  the  stem  by  means  of  a hooked  knife,  and  from  these 
aj)ertures  the  juice  exudes  and  gradually  solidifies.  The  best  desciiption  of  manna, 
called  “flake  manna,”  forms  long  white  pieces  not  unlike  stalactitic  masses,  from  one 
to  six  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  or  two  in  breadth.  It  is  a pleasant  adjunct  to 
many  purgative  medicines,  and  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  or  more  acts  as  a mild 
laxative. 
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HYGIENE. 

“ Eygiene  is  the  art  of  pi’eserving  health  ; that  is,  of  obtaining  the  most  perteci 
accion  ot  body  and  mind  during  as  long  a period  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
life  ; in  other  words,  it  aims  at  rendeiing  growth  more  pertect,  decay  less  rapid, 
life  more  vigorous,  death  more  remote.” 

The  above  is  the  detinition  of  hygiene  given  by  Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  i}icom])ai-aljle 
work  on  “ Practical  Hygiene.” 

\V  e caimot  do  better  than  begin  by  offeiing  a few  pi-actical  i-emarks  on  the 
past,  hoping  in  that  way  to  bring  foi’cibly  under  the  reader’s  notice 
how  the  necessity  for  hygienic  science  has  arisen,  what  it  has  already  effected,  and 
what  we  may  expect  from  it,  both  for  good  and  foi'  evil ; and  since  these  points  have 
been  very  concisely  put  forth  in  a lectui-e  by  Dr.  Poore,  jniblished  hi  the  Medical 
limes  and  Gazette  for  June  6th,  1874,  we  hat  e,  with  the  author’s  permission, 
made  extensive  cpiotations  from  it. 

“There  may  have  been  a time  in  the  history  of  the  world — when  it  was  very 
young,  however — when  the  jiublic  health  took  care  of  itself,  and  the  conditions  of 
existence  were  such  as  not  to  be  likely  to  cause  disease.  AVhen  populations  wei'e 
very  thm  ; when  man  was  a noble  savage,  almost  untrammeled  by  clothing,  living  by 
hunting,  never  residing  in  dense  crowds,  leaving  his  effete  matters  to  be  dishifected 
by  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sun  j frequently  changing  his  cam])ing-ground  \ and 
before  he  had  learnt  to  become  luxurious,  and  to  spend  his  time  in  habitations 
artificially  warmed  and  artificially  lighted,  and  to  eat  and  drink  a gi-eat  deal  more 
than  is  good  for  him — when,  in  fact,  he  lived  a life  more  like  that  of  a wild  animal 
(perh^lps  he  might  have  been  rightly  regarded  as  a wild  animal),  it  is  ])ossible  that 
disease  was  rare,  that  men  attained  to  the  years  of  some  of  the  Biblical  patriarchs,  and 
died  at  last  of  sheer  old  age,  without  ever  having  had  even  measles  or  hooj)ing' 
cough,  whicli  nowadays  none  of  us  escape. 

“ If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  world,  we  find  that  whei-ever  man  has  been 
collected  into  crowds  there  disease  has  l)roken  out. 

“The  Bible  is  full  of  such  instances.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert  were  frequently 
smitten  by  pestilence,  and  many  of  the  laws  j)romulgated  by  jNIoses  had  most  direct 
bearing  upon  public  health.  He  at  least  seems  to  have  recognised  the  im])ortance 
of  separating  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  and  of  thoroughly  disinfecting  the  persons, 
clothes,  and  even  the  houses,  of  those  afllicted  with  le|)rosy  or  other  forms  of  sick- 
ness. The  plague  which  broke  out  amongst  the  hosts  of  Sisera,  and  the  2>lague 
recorded  by  Homer  as  occurring  at  the  Siege  of  Troy,  are  familiar  ancient  exami)les. 

“ It  is  not  too  mxicli  to  say  that,  in  the  history  of  every  gi-eat  citv,  many 
chapters  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  its  })estilences. 

“ From  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  at  a period  when  art  was  at 
its  zenith  ; when  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe  were  as  crowded  with  inhabitants  as 
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tliey  are  at  present;  when  Genoa,  Koine,  Naples,  Venice,  Paris,  and  London  were 
already  great  centres  of  commercial  or  political  activity,  filled  with  inhabitants  sunken, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  gi'ossest  supei’stition — in  the  jire-scientific  era,  when  men 
lived  as  artificially  as  they  do  at  present,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  warding  off 
the  evils  which  such  an  artificial  existence  cei'tainly  brings  with  it — m an  age  when 
flourished  the  greatest  painters,  sculjitors,  poets,  and  architects  which  the  world  has 
seen,  but  before  the  dawm  of  the  Baconian  pliilosophy — disease  was  more  rampant, 
jierhaps,  than  at  any  period  of  the  woi-ld’s  history. 

“ In  1348,  100,000  persons  are  said  to  have  died  in  London  alone  of  the  ‘black 
death  ’ — a number  frightful  enough,  but  small  when  compared  with  the  40,000,000 
deaths  which  occurred  from  the  same  cause  throughout  Europe.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  five  outbreaks  of  the  sweating  sickness,  an  epidemic  scarcely  less 
fatal  than  the  ‘ black  death  ; ’ and  in  the  first  sixty -six  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  five  outbreaks  of  plague,  the  last  of  which,  in  1665,  claimed 
nearly  70,000  victims  in  London  alone. 

“ Let  IIS  look  at  the  bill  of  mortality  for  London  in  the  year  1661.  I have 
selected  1661  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a good  average  bill,  neither  veiy  high 
nor  veiy  low  ; and  from  it  we  may  learn  what  were  the  diseases  which  our  ancestors 
had  to  fear  in  an  ordinary  way. 


“ UiU  of  Mortality 


Abortive  and  stillborn  . . . .511 

Aged  .......  1302 

Ague  and  fever  .....  3490 

Apoplexy  and  suddenly . . . .108 

Bedrid  .......  3 

Bleeding  ......  5 

Bloody  flux,  scowring,  and  flux  . . 314 

Bui’iit  and  scalded .....  4 

Cancer,  gangrene,  and  fistula  . . 69 

Canker,  sore  mouth,  and  thrush  . . 95 

Childbed  . _ 224 

Chrisomes  and  infants  ....  1400 

Cold,  cough,  and  hiccough  . . .14 

Colick  and  v4nd  . . . . .186 

Consumption  and  tissick  . . . 3788 

Convulsion  . . . . . .1198 

Cut  of  the  stone  and  stone  ...  36 

Dropsy  and  tympany  . . . .967 

Drowned  . . . . • .57 

Executed  . . . . • .16 

Frighted  ......  2 

Flox  and  small -pox  ....  1246 

Found  dead  in  the  streets,  fields,  etc.  . 8 

French-pox  ......  44 

Gout  and  sciatica 11 

Grief  . . . • . - .17 

Griping  in  the  guts  . . . .1061 

Hanged  and  made  away  themselves  . 13 

Head-mould-shot  and  mould-fallen  . 28 

Jaw-fallen  ......  2 

Jaundies  . . . . ■ .141 

Imposthume  . . . . . .160 


for  the  Year  1661. 


Killed  by  several  accidents  . 

26 

King’s  evil  ..... 

48 

Lethargy  ..... 

11 

Leprosy  ..... 

1 

Lunatick,  distracted,  and  frenzj'  . 

11 

Megrims  ..... 

3 

Measles 

188 

Mother  ...... 

4 

Murdered,  slain,  and  shot 

52 

Overlaid  and  starved 

37 

Palsy  ...... 

26 

Plague  ...... 

20 

Planet  ...... 

3 

Plurisy  ...... 

11 

Poisoned  ..... 

2 

Quinsy  and  sore  throat . 

13 

Pickets  ...... 

413 

Rising  of  the  lights 

227 

Rupture  ..... 

18 

Scurvy  ...... 

85 

Sores,  ulcers,  broken  and  bruised  legs 

61 

Spleen  ...... 

5 

Spotted  fever  and  purples 

335 

Strangury  ..... 

23 

Stopping  of  the  stomach 

170 

Surfeit  ...... 

212 

Swine-pox  ..... 

6 

Teeth  and  worms  .... 

1195 

Vomiting 

20 

Total 

19,771 

“Tlie  gross  mortality  was  19,771,  which,  if  we  take  the  population  of  that  time 
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at  half  a million  (for  which  there  seem  many  good  reasons),  gives  us  an  annual  death- 
rate  of  39-0  per  1,000  people  living. 

“ Tlie  average  death-rate  at  the  present  day  in  London  may  be  put  at  24  per 
1,000;  so  that,  whereas  the  average  age  attained  by  the  population  was  then  only 
twenty-six  years,  it  may  now  be  stated  as  averaging  nearly  forty-two  years.  If,  then, 
we  may  say  that  the  science  of  public  health  has,  in  the  first  two  centiu’ies  of  its 
existence,  lengthened  the  average  lives  of  us  Londoners  by  sixteen  years,  I think  I 
need  add  no  more  facts  to  recommend  the  subject  to  your  serious  consideration. 

“ An  inspection  of  this  bill  of  mortality  forces  many  reflections  upon  us.  There 
are  causes  of  death  which  have  now  almost  or  completely  disappeared.  For  in- 
stance, ague  is  very  rarely  seen  at  all  in  London,  and  when  seen  is  never  fatal.  1 his 
fact  is  surely  due  to  hygienic  improvement  in  the  matter  of  draining.  Bloody 
flux,  which  was  probably  dysentery,  has  also  almost  disappeai’ed,  and  fi’om  similar 
causes.  Small-pox,  which  then  seldom  claimed  less  than  its  thou.sand  victims  a year, 
has  now  been  robbed  of  all  its  terrors,  and  might,  i»robably,  if  there  were  moie 
prudence  and  less  fanaticism  abroad,  be  quite  abolished.  Plague  is  no  longer  a 
cause  of  death  with  us.  Spotted  fever  and  the  pui‘j»les  visit  us  but  i-ai‘ely  ; and 
scurvy,  which  then  killed  its  eighty  or  ninety  a year,  has  wholly  vanished. 

“ It  will  be  obvious,  too,  to  you  that  there  are  on  the  list  many  death-causes 
which,  although  they  still  x’emain,  are  far  less  operative  now  than  then. 

“ If  we  add  together  the  deaths  from  violent  causes,  we  find  that  they  amount  to 
178.  This  gives  us  one  violeirt  death  in  every  111  deaths. 

“ If  we  glance  at  the  first  return  of  the  Registi-ai’-General  for  the  year  1837,  we 
find  that  out  of  a total,  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  of  24,9-59  deaths,  580  were 
from  violent  causes.  This  gives  us  one  violent  death  in  every  forty-three  deaths. 

“ Iir  the  return  for  the  year  1854  we  find  that  (excluding  deaths  from  cholera) 
there  was  one  violent  death  to  every  thirty-five  deaths. 

“ Thus  we  see  that,  whereas  the  general  death-rate  from  disease  has  steadily 
decreased,  the  deaths  from  violent  causes  have  increased  in  an  undue  proportion,  and 
we  are  forced  to  reflect  that  railways,  machinery,  and  lucifer-matches  have  been  foi’- 
midable  opponents  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  science  of  hygiene  to  lower  the  death- 
rate. 

“ In  these  bills  of  mortality  there  is  a fi*equently-recurring  cause  of  death — viz., 

‘ blasted  ’ and  ‘ j)lanet-struck,’  and  in  one  of  them  we  fiird  ‘ apojdexy,  blasted, 
and  planet-struck  ’ gi’ouped  together,  as  though  there  was  some  relation  between 
them.  These  facts,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  the  immense  moiTality,  make  us 
appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  was  written  that  verse  of  the  Litany  : — ‘ From  light- 
ning and  tempest ; from  })lague,  pestilence,  and  famine ; from  battle  and  murder-, 
and  from  sudden  death  ; Good  Lord,  deliver  us.’  The  nomenclature  and  classifica- 
tion of  disea.se  employed  in  these  bills  show  us  more  plainly  than  could  anything  else 
the  immense  jrrogress  of  medicine  made  since  the  dawn  of  science.  The  gi'eat 
moi-tality  of  these  times  was  due  in  a small  degi-ee  (at  least,  it  is  flattering  to 
ourselves  to  think  so),  to  the  absence  of  anything  like  scientific  medical  knowledge. 
IMainly,  however,  it  was  due  to  faulty  hygienic  an-angements  in  the  matter  of 
hojises,  food,  v^ater,  and  drainaye. 
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“ With  regard  to  tlie  homes,  the  following  letter  of  Erasmus  tells  its  own  tale, 
tinci  needs  no  comment : — 

Letter  of  Erasmm  to  Francis,  Physician  to  the  Cardinal  of  York,  1518  or  1519. 

P ''’""'if®"  year’s  Great 

J:>utam  has  been  afflicted  with  pestilence  without  intermission,  particularly  with  the 

.sweating  sickness,  a malady  which  seems  peculiar  to  itself.  We  read  of  a city  beincr 
c e ivered  from  a pestilence  which  had  long  ravaged  it  by  the  destruction  and  re'’- 
newal  of  its  buildings,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  some  philosopher.  Either  I 
am  greatly  deceived,  or  by  some  such  plan  must  England  be  delivered.  In  the  first 
place,  they  never  think  whether  their  doors  and  windows  face  north,  south,  east,  or 
west  aiid,  in  the  second  place,  the  rooms  are  generally  so  constructed  that,  contrary 
to  Galen  s rule,  no  thorough  draught  can  be  sent  through  them.  Then  they  have  a 
arge  part  of  the  wall  fitted  with  sheets  of  glass,  which  admit  the  light  but  keep  out 
16  ail,  and  yet  there  are  chinks  through  which  they  admit  that  filtered  aii-,  which  is 
all  the  more  pestilential  because  it  has  been  lying  there  a long  time.  Then  the  floors 
aie  geneially  strewed  with  clay,  and  that  covered  with  rushes,  which  are  now  and 
then  renewed,  but  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  foundation,  which  sometimes  remains  for 
wenty  years  nursing  a collection  of  spittle,  vomits,  excrements  of  dogs  and  human 
bemgs,  spilt  beer,  and  fishes’  bones,  and  other  filth  that  I need  not  mention.  From 
this  on  any  elevation  of  temperature,  there  is  exhaled  a vapour  which,  in  my  imk- 
nient,  is  by  no  means  beneficial  to  the  human  constitution.  Besides,  England  is  not 
only  s^^n•ounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  but  many  parts  of  it  are  very  marshy,  and 
1 IS  mtersected  with  salt  rivers,  to  say  nothing  just  now  of  the  salt  fish,  of  which 
the  common  people  are  wonderfully  fond.  I should  have  confidence  in  the  island 
becoming  niore  healthy  if  the  use  of  rushes  could  be  abolished,  and  the  bedrooms  so 
built  as  to  be  open  to  the  sky  on  two  or  three  sides,  and  if  all  the  glass  windows 
were  so  made  as  to  open  or  shut  all  at  once,  and  to  shut  so  fast  as  to  leave  no  chinks 
hrough  which  noxious  winds  could  force  a passage  : since,  as  it  is  also  sometimes 
lealthy  to  admit  the  air,  so  is  it  sometimes  healthy  to  exclude  it.  The  vulgar  laugh 
If  you  complam  of  their  cloudy  sky.  I can  only  say,  that  for  thirty  years  past,  if  I 
entered  a room  in  which  no  one  had  been  for  some  months,  I would  immediately 
be.^n  to  feel  feverish.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  vulgar  could  be  persuaded 
to  live  more  sparingly,  and  to  be  more  moderate  in  the  use  of  salt  fish.  Then  there 
might  be  policemen,  who  should  have  the  charge  of  seeing  that  the  streets  were  kept 
clean  from  filth,  and  they  should  also  look  after  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  I 
now  you  will  laugh  at  me  for  making  inyself  anxious  about  these  matters,  but  I do 
so  out  of  -i-ieiidship  for  a country  which  has  so  long  afforded  me  hospitality,  and 
where  I would  willingly  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life,  if  I could.  I doubt  not 
that  you  in  your  wisdom  know  fiir  more  about  these  things  than  I do,  but  I wished 
to  mention  them,  in  order  that,  if  my  judgment  should  accord  with  yours,  you  may 
commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country : for  these 
things  used  to  be  the  care  of  monarchs.  I would  very  gladly  have  written  to  his 
Reverence  my  Lord  Cardinal,  but  I had  neither  time  nor  anything  to  say  and  I 
know  well  how  immersed  he  is  in  the  affafos  of  State.’ 
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“ As  to  the  diet  of  our  ancestors,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  excessive 
in  amount,  and  largely  consisted  of  salted  animal  food.  To  this  was  due  the  constant 
presence  of  ‘ scurvy’  as  a death-cause  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  ill- 
nourished  population  like  that  of  Old  London  was  little  able  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
the  various  epidemics  which  worked  such  feaiful  havoc  amongst  it. 

“ Of  the  water  supply  of  Old  London  I have  been  able  to  find  very  little  reliable 
information.  In  a plan  of  Homan  London,  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Walter  Thorn- 
bury’s  account  of  ‘ Old  and  New  London,’  seveiul  streams,  tributaries  of  the 
Tliames,  are  indicated.  Langbourne,  Sherbourne,  and  Walbrook  were  then  bond  fide 
riviilets,  but  now  remain  to  us  only  hi  name.  The  Fleet  river  is  called  hi  the  plan 
‘the  River  of  Wells,’  and  with  some  show  of  justice,  for  on  its  banks  were  Bride- 
well, Clerkenwell,  Sadler’s  Wells,  and  Bagnigge  W’ells,  as  aiso  the  wells  of  St. 
i’ancras.  Into  this  river  of  wells  flowed,  fi'oni  the  we.stward,  the  Old  Bourne,  which 
we  still  have  only  hi  name  as  Holborn.  This  word  bourne,  which  most  certahily 
means  brook,  and  is  the  same  probably  as  the  Scotcli  burn,  is  to  be  found  also  hi  the 
words  Cranbourne,  Tyburn,  (kc.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  water  con- 
sumed by  the  inhabitants  was  taken  direct  from  the  brooks  and  from  the  Thames. 

“ If  we  may  take  the  names  of  streets  and  districts  as  any  hidication,  we  may 
hifer  that  there  were  other  brooks  and  wells  from  which  the  hdiabitants  were  sup- 
plied, as  the  names  of  Shoreditch,  Houndsditch,  Shadwell,  Goswell,  Chiswell,  and 
Holywell  seem  to  bear  witness.  Private  wells  were  probably  common,  and  wei'e, 
one  would  suspect,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  better  class  of  houses. 

“Tlie  earliest  form  of  water-works  were  the  conduits,  which  were  apjiai’ently 
reservoh’s  set  up  in  some  of  the  most  crowded  jiarts  of  the  town,  and  which  received 
their  supply  from  the  water-sources  on  the  neighbouring  high  gi'ound. 

“ Timbs  tells  us  that  New  Bond  Street  was,  in  1760,  an  open  fleld,  called  Conduit 
Mixid,  from  one  of  the  conduits  which  supplied  this  part  of  the  tovui  mth  water ; 
and  Conduit  Street  received  its  name  for  the  same  reason.  Carew  Mildmay,  who 
died  between  1780  and  178.5,  told  Pennant  that  he  remembered  killing  a woodcock 
on.  the  site  of  Conduit  Mead  when  it  was  open  country. 

“ Spring  water  was  fonnerly  conveyed  to  public  reservoirs  in  the  city  by  leaden 
pipes  from  various  sources  in  the  suburbs — viz.,  from  Tyburn  in  1236,  from  High- 
bury in  1438,  from  Hackney  in  1535,  and  from  Hoxton  in  1546. 

“ A drawing  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  shows  a stone  conduit  in  St.  James’s 
Square. 

“ Lamb’s  Conduit  was  founded  in  1577  by  William  Lamb,  citizen  and  cloth- 
worker.  Tlie  conduit  head  was  in  the  flelds  near  the  street  which  bears  its  name, 
and  Oi-mond  Street,  whence  the  water  flowed  in  jiipes  2,000  yards  long  to  the 
conduit  on  Snow  Hill. 

Tj'biun  furnished  nine  conduits,  and,  with  Bayswator,  was  viewed  ^periodically 
by  the  Lord  Mayor.  In  1562  it  is  recorded  that,  on  the  occasion  of  viewing  the 
conduits,  they  dined  at  the  Banqueting  House,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Stratford 
Place,  and  that  they  killed  a hare  before  dinner  and  hunted  a fox  afterwards.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  Serpentine  one  may  see  the  remains  of  the  conduit  head  which 
supplied  Westminster  Palace. 
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“ Mr.  Tliornbmy  gives  us  tlie  following  particulai’S  concerning  tlie  conduits  in 
Cheapside  ‘ The  great  conduit  of  Clieai)side  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  east  end  of 
the  street,  near  its  junction  with  the  Poultiy,  while  the  little  conduit  was  at  the 
west  end,  facing  Foster  Lane  and  Old  Change.  Stow,  that  indefatigable  stitcher- 
together  of  old  histoiy,  describes  the  larger  conduit  curtly  as  brmging  sweet  water 
“ by  pipes  of  lead  underground  from  Tyburn  for  the  service  of  the  city.”  It  was 
castellated  with  stone  and  cisterned  in  lead  about  the  year  1285;  and  again  new- 
built  and  enlarged  by  Thomas  Ham,  a sherill,  in  1749.’  To  these  conduits  repaired 
the  water-carriers,  ‘ who  were  hii-ed  to  supi)ly  the  houses  of  the  rich  goldsmiths  of 
Chepe,  and  who,  before  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  bx’ought  the  Hew  Iliver  to  London, 
were  indispensable  to  the  citizens’  very  existence.’  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
supply  of  water  for  the  city  seems  to  have  been  derived  chiefly  fium  the  river,  the 
local  conduits  being  probably  insufficient.  We  read  further  that  in  the  reign  of 
Hemy  V.  complaints  were  made  by  the  poor  that  the  brewers,  who  rented  the 
..buntauis  and  chief  upper  pipe  of  the  Cheapside  Conduit,  also  drew  from  the  smaller 
pipe  below ; and  the  brewers  were  warned  that  for  every  future  offence  they  would 
be  fined  6s.  bd.  There  is,  I believe,  still  at  Pentonville  a house  called  the  ‘ White 
Conduit  Tavern,’  which  stands  partly  upon  the  site  of  a notable  but  not  very 
reputable  place  of  entertainment,  called  White  Conduit  House,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  the  citizens  of  London  a century  ago.  There  were  the  remains  of  an 
old  stone  conduit  here  as  recently  as  1831.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL, 
and  re]:)aii-ed  in  1641.  It  supjilied  the  Carthusian  Friars,  and  afterwards  the  boys 
at  the  Charterhouse  School.  In  1654  the  supply  fell  short,  and  a supply  from  the 
New  Piver  was  decided  on. 

“ The  difficulty  of  supplying  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  the  inliabitants  by 
means  of  wells,  conduits,  and  water-cariiers,  continued  to  increase  until  the  year 
1582,  when  Peter  Morice,  a Dutchman,  undertook,  as  the  inliabitants  could  not  go 
to  the  Thames  for  the  water,  to  carry  the  Thames  to  them.  With  this  object  he 
erected  an  ingenious  pumping-engme  in  the  first  arch  of  London  Bridge,  worked  by 
water-wheels,  driven  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  which  then  rushed  with  great 
velocity  through  the  arches.  This  machine  forced  the  water  through  leaden  pijies, 
wliich  were  laid  mto  the  houses  of  the  citizens ; and  the  power  with  which  Morice’s 
forcing-pumps  worked  was  such  that  he  was  enabled  to  throw  the  water  over  St. 
Magnus  s steeple,  greatly  to  the  wonderment  of  the  Mayor  and  iVldermen,  who 
assembled  to  witness  the  experiment.  The  machinery  succeeded  so  well  that,  a few 
years  later,  we  find  the  Corporation  empowering  the  same  engineer  to  use  the  second 
arch  of  London  Bridge  for  a similar  purpose.  The  river-pumping  leases  continued 
in  the  family  of  the  Morices  until  1701,  when  the  then  owner  sold  his  rights  to  Sir 
Bichaid  Soafns  for  =£38,000,  and  by  him  they  were  afterwards  rtansferred  to  the 
New  Kiver  Company.— (Smiles’  ‘ Lives  of  the  Engineers,’  Vol.  I.). 

“ There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  water-supply  was  wretchedly  bad  ; and  since 
it  is  certain  that  these  various  bournes,  wells,  and  ditches,  as  well  as  the  Thames 
itself,  received  the  drainage  of  the  soil  and  the  sew^age  of  the  inhabitants,  we  camiot 
wonder  that  when  the  germs  of  some  of  those  diseases  which  we  call  zymotic,  and 
which  are  capable  of  being  disseminated  by  water  as  w^ell  as  by  other  means,  were 
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imported  amongst  the  pojnilation,  those  zjnnotic  maladies  spi’ead  like  wildfire,  and 
proved  disastrous,  in  the  manner  that  we  read  the  black  death,  the  sweating  sickness, 
and  the  plague  were  disastrovis.  Even  the  most  wholesome  water  which  the 
Londoners  could  obtain  was  conveyed,  we  read,  from  Tyburn  in  leaden  j)ipes,  and 
stored  in  a leaden  cistern ; and  it  would  be  cuiious  to  know  how  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Chepe  sufiered  from  attacks  of  colic  or  had  blue  lines  upon  the  gums. 
It  is  true  that  the  Thames,  Kent,  and  Hertfordshu-e  waters,  with  which  London  is 
supplied  at  present,  seem  incapable  of  acting  uj)on  lead,  but  of  the  power  of  the 
suiface-water  in  the  neii^hbourhood  of  London  to  dissolve  lead  we  know  little.  It  is 
at  least  i)ossible  that  the  heading  ‘ Griping  in  the  guts,’  which  is  so  common  in  the 
old  bills  of  mortality,  may  have  included  some  cases  of  lead-colic. 

“The  fact  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. — a reign  memorable  for  one  of  the 
most  fearful  pestilences  that  this  or  any  other  countiy  has  ever  seen — the  iidiabi- 
tants  apparently  preferred  to  take  their  water  dii’ectly  from  the  river,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  brooks  and  bournes  had  lost  even  then  that  coarse  puiity  of  which 
our  senses  can  take  cognisance.  Walbrook,  Oldbouriie,  and  Langbounie,  the  very 
sites  of  which  have  ])assed  away,  were  probably  little  better  than  oj)en  sewers,  and 
had  lost  those  characteristics  which  a wholesome  brook  should  have — 

“ ‘ With  here  and  there  a lusty  trout. 

And  here  and  there  a grayling ; ’ 

“ The  drainage  of  Old  London  consisted  probably  of  cesspools  and  surface-drains  ; 
and  the  lines  of  Swift,  in  which  he  describes  a city  shower,  coarse  though  they  be, 
seem  worfhy  of  quotation,  as  giving  a vivid  pictiu’e  of  metropolitan  hygiene,  even  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  : — 

Xow  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow. 

And  hear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go : 

Filth  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 

What  street  they  sailed  from  by  their  sight  and  smell. 

They,  as  each  torrent  chives  its  rapid  force. 

From  Smithfield  to  St.  Pulchre’s  shai)e  their  course. 

And  in  huge  confluence  joined  at  Snow  Hill  ridge. 

Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holborn  Bridge. 

Sweepings  from  butchers’  stalls — dung,  guts,  and  blood — j 

Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched  in  mud,  / 

Dead  cats,  and  tm-nip-tops,  come  tumbling  down  the  flood.’  / 

“Since  the  great  plague  of  1665,  London  has  not,  happily,  been  visited  by  any 
pestilence  of  at  all  similar  proportions.  This  is  attributable  to  several  facts,  fore- 
most among  which  is  doubtless  our  improved  knowledge  of  disease  and  its  ca\ises  ; and 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  epochs  of  these  la.st  great  i)lagues  were  also  the  epochs 
in  which  fiourished  two  siich  men  as  William  Harvey  and  Thomsis  Sydenham.  Fimide 
'/History  of  England,’  Vol.  I.,  p.  61),  speaking  of  the  change  that  gi’adually  came 
over  the  English  nation  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  says  : — ‘ The  paths  trodden 
by  the  footsteps  of  ages  were  broken  up ; old  tilings  were  iiassing  away,  and  the 
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faith  and  the  life  of  ten  centuries  were  dissolving  like  a dream.  Chivalry  was  dying, 
the  abbey  and  the  castle  were  soon  together  to  crumble  into  ruins,  and  all  the  forms, 
desires,  beliefs,  convictions  of  the  old  world  were  passing  away,  never  to  return.  A 
new  continent  had  risen  up  beyond  the  western  sea.  The  floor  of  heaven,  inlaid 
with  stars,  had  sunk  back  into  an  inflnite  abyss  of  immeasurable  space,  and  the  firm 
earth  itself,  unfixed  from  its  foundations,  was  seen  to  be  but  a small  atom  in  the 
awful  vastness  of  the  universe  ! In  the  fabric  of  habit  which  they  had  so  laboriously 
built  for  themselves,  mankind  were  to  remain  no  longer.’ 

“ Philosophers  had  begun  to  inquire  methodically  into  the  meaning  of,  and  to 
seek  for  reasonable  interpretations  of,  natural  phenomena ; and  the  science  of 
mediciire  could  not — as  we  know  it  did  not — escape  the  influence  of  that  general 
change  of  thought  which  was  going  on  around  it. 

“ Another  cause  of  the  improved  health  of  the  metropolis  was  the  Great  Fii-e  oi 
1666,  which  destroyed  upwards  of  13.000  houses,  many  of  them  of  the  cla.ss 
which  Erasmus  had  condemned,  and  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  w’ere 
fever-dens  of  the  worst  description. 

“ The  only  writer  who  has  had  the  hardihood  to  advocate  the  systematic  use  of 
fii'e  as  a purifier  is  an  American.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  his  well-known  novel 
‘ Transformation,’  says,  speaking  of  the  old  buildings  so  common  in  Italy  : — 

“ ‘ Gazing  at  them,  we  recognise  how  undesirable  it  is  to  build  the  tabernacle  of 
our  brief  life-time  out  of  permanent  materials,  and  with  a view  to  theii'  being  occupied 
by  future  generations.  All  towns  should  be  made  capable  of  purification  by  fii-e,  or 
by  decay,  within  each  half-century.  Otheinvise,  they  become  the  hereditary  haunts  of 
vermin  and  noisomeness,  besides  standing  apart  from  the  possibility  of  such  im})rove- 
ments  as  are  constantly  introduced  into  the  rest  of  man’s  contrivances  and  accommo- 
dations. It  is  beautiful,  no  doubt,  and  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  some  of  our  natural 
instincts,  to  imagine  our  far  posterity  dwelling  under  the  same  roof-tree  as  ourselves. 
Still,  when  people  insist  on  building  indestructible  houses,  they  incur — or  their 
children  do — a misfortune  analogous  to  that  of  the  Sibyl  when  she  obtained  the 
grievous  boon  of  immortality.  So,  we  may  build  almost  immortal  habitations,  it  is 
true,  but  we  cannot  keep  them  from  growing  old,  musty,  and  unwholesome, 
dreary,  full  of  death-scents,  ghosts,  and  murder-stains ; in  short,  habitations  such 
as  one  sees  everywhere  in  Italy,  be  they  hovels  or  palaces.’ 

“ A third  cause,  and  a cause  which  has  not,  I think,  been  sufliciently  recognised, 
was  the  construction  of  water-works  for  bringing  wholesome  water  to  London. 

“ It  is  stated  that,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  leave  was  granted  to 
the  citizens  to  convey  a stream  to  London  from  any  part  of  Middlesex  or  Hert- 
fordshire. It  was  not,  however,  till  1609  that  Mr.  Hugh  Myddleton,  a Welsh 
goldsmith,  who  had  enriched  himself  by  mines  in  Cardiganshire,  persuaded  the 
Common  Council  to  transfer  their  powers  to  him,  and  he  undertook  in  four  years,  at 
his  own  risk  and  charge,  to  bring  the  Chadwell  and  Amwell  Springs  from  Hertford- 
shire to  London  by  a route  more  than  thirty-eight  miles  long.  Tlie  scheme  met 
with  much  opposition  from  the  landholders  of  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshii'e,  and 
before  the  work  was  completed  the  projector’s  resources  were  exhausted,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  petition  the  king  to  assist  him. 
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“ The  date  of  the  opening  of  the  New  River  Head  at  Clerkenwell  was  Sejitember 
29.  1613.  ‘It  was  a considerable  time,  however,’  says  Thornbury,  ‘before  the  New 
River  water  came  into  full  use,  and  for  tlie  first  nineteen  yeai’s  the  annual  profit 
scarcely  amounted  to  twelve  shillings  a share.’ 

“Smiles  computes  the  cost  of  the  Ne'.v  Rivxr  at  £18,000.  The  pijies  at  finst 
used  were  of  wood.  The  leakage  was  so  gi’eat  through  these  wooden  pipes  that  it  is 
computed  that  about  a quarter  of  the  whole  water  was  wasted.  When  these  wooden 
jhpes  were  in  vogue — which  we  may  be  sure  quickly  rotted — it  is  no  wonder  that  a 
prejudice  existed  against  them.  Water-carriers,  therefore,  long  continued  to  drive  a 
trade  in  water  carried  dh-ectly  fi-om  the  New  River  Head  or  the  river  itself,  their 
cry  being  ‘ Fresh  and  fail-  New  River  watei  ! None  of  your  Pijie  Sludge  !’  At  the 
source  of  the  New  River  at  Chad  well,  near  Ware,  a memorial  stone  has  been  erected, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  : — ‘ Sacred  to  the  memoi-y  of  Sii-  Hugh  hlyddleton. 
Baronet,  whose  successful  care,  assisted  by  the  patronage  of  his  king,  conveyed  this 
stream  to  London  : an  immortal  work,  since  no  man  cannot  more  nearly  imitate  the 
Deity  than  in  bestOAving  Health.’ 

“ Be.sides  the  prevention  of  disease,  one  of  the  great  aims  of  the  science  of  jmblic 
health  is,  or  most  undoubtedly  ought  to  be,  the  improvement  of  the  race.  We  liave 
only  to  look  at  the  childi-en — pale,  wretched,  jiinched,  crooked-limbed,  and  fighting 
with  disease — who  swarm  in  the  London  streets,  and  compare  them  with  the  sturdy, 
rosy-cheeked  boys  and  gii-ls  that- one  encounters  in  well-cared-for  country  districts,  to 
be  sure  that  the  town-bred  children  of  the  poor  whose  resources  are  not  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  adverse  surroundings  wliich  encompass  them,  must  be  vastly 
inferior  as  citizens — physically  as  well  as  morally — to  the  children  who  enjoy  from 
their  birth  all  the  advantages  of  fresh  air,  free  exercise,  and  healthy  parentage. 

“ The  theory  of  ‘ natural  selection,’  broached  a few  years  since,  ought  certainly 
to  have  a great  influence  uj)on  the  science  of  public  health,  and  upon  the  enactments 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  forwarding  of  that  science.  According  to  the  theories 
of  natural  selection,  the  weak  members  of  a family  ai-e  sure  to  be  worsted  in  the 
battle  of  life,  and  the  strong  will  alone  sur\'ive  the  struggle  and  bear  off  the 
rewards  of  victory.  In  this  way  the  gi-adual  improvement  of  the  I’ace  is  insured  by 
the  eradication  of  the  weeds  and  the  giving  of  more  room  for  the  healthy  plants  to 
flourisli  in. 

“ Now,  the  science  of  public  health  must  have  the  effect,  and  doubtless  has  had 
the  effect,  of  lessening  the  enemies  with  which  man  has  to  contend,  and  thus  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  more  sickly  weeds  sur^'ive  to  manhood  than  formerly ; 
and,  therefore,  against  the  great  good  which  public  health  enactments  doubtlessly 
effect  for  us,  must  be  placed  the  counter-balancing  reflection  that  excessive  protection 

interferes  Avith  that  process  which  bears  good  fruit  in  the  long  run I mean 

‘ natural  selection.’ 

“ ‘To  Plato,’  says  Lord  Macaulay,  ‘the  science  of  medicine  appeared  to  be  of  veiy 
disputable  advantage.  He  did  not,  indeed,  object  to  quick  cures  for  acute  disordei*s, 
or  for  injuries  produced  by  accidents  ; but  the  art  which  resists  the  slow  .sap  of  a 
chronic  disease,  which  repaii's  frames  eneiwated  by  lust,  swollen  by  gluttony,  or 
inflamed  by  wine— which  encourages  sensuality  by  mitigating  the  natural 
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punishment  of  the  sensualist,  and  prolongs  existence  when  the  intellect  has  ceased  to 
retain  its  entire  energy — had  no  share  of  his  esteem.’  ‘The  exercise  of  the  art  of 
medicine  ought,  he  said,  to  he  tolerated  so  far  as  that  art  may  serve  to  cure  the 
occasional  distemjiers  of  men  whose  constitutions  are  good.  As  to  those  who  have 
had  constitutions,  let  them  die ; and  the  sooner  the  hettei’.’ 

“ If  this  Platonian  doctrine  were  acted  upon,  there  can  he  little  douht  that  the 
remnant  of  the  present  population  which  would  remam  would  he  a remnant  having 
robust  constitutions,  and  therefore  calculated  to  ti'ansmit  sti'ength  and  stamina  to  the 
generations  which  should  succeed  them. 

“ In  centuries  gone  hy  the  elimination  of  the  physically,  mentally,  or  morally 
weak  was  more  abundantly  effected  than  at  present.  All  the  diseases  bred  of 
ignorance  and  overcrowding  assailed  the  population  in  the  most  virulent  manner ; 
and  perhaps  I shall  not  he  thought  wanting  in  respect  to  the  mighty  dead  if  I put 
forward  a doubt  as  to  whether  the  treatment  of  the  jihysicians  of  that  time,  with 
their  antiphlogistics,  bleedings,  pnrgmgs,  hot  regimens,  and  barbarous  nostrums, 
had  even  the  merit  of  domg  no  harm.  It  must  have  been  very  seldom  that  the 
prescriptions  and  remedies  ran  counter  to  the  ideas  of  Plato  by  repairing  the 
enervated  frame  or  resisting  the  slow  sap  of  a chronic  disease. 

“ The  mentally  weak  were  eliminated  in  the  same  way.  In  those  dark  ages  a 
man  who  became  mentally  deranged  was  regarded  from  different  points  of  ^uew, 
according  to  the  form  which  his  derangement  took.  • 

“ ‘It,’  says  Dr.  Maudsley,  ‘the  I'avings  of  the  pei’son  took  a religious  turn,  and 
his  life  was  a fanatical  practice  of  some  extraordinary  penance  ...  he  was 
thought  to  have  reached  the  ideal  of  human  excellence,  and  was  canonised  as  a samtj 
more  often  his  state  was  deemed  to  be  a possession  of  the  devil  or  other  evil  spirit, 
or  the  degrading  effect  of  a soul  enslaved  by  sm.  ...  It  was  the  natural  result 
of  such  views  of  madness  that  men  should  treat  him  whom  they  believed  to  have  a 
devil  m him  as  they  would  have  treated  the  devil  could  they  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  lay  hold  of  him.  When  he  was  not  put  to  death  as  a heretic  or  a 
criminal,  he  was  confined  in  a dungeon,  where  he  lay  chained  on  straw ; his  food 
was  thrown  in,  and  his  straw  raked  out  through  the  bars  ; sight-seers  Avent  to  see 
him  as  they  went  to  see  the  wild  beasts — for  amusement;  he  was  coAved  by  the  Avhip 
or  other  instrument  of  ]junishment,  and  Avas  more  neglected  and  Avorse  treated  than 
if  he  had  been  a Avild  beast.  Many  msane  persons,  too,  Avere,  AAuthout  doubt, 
executed  as  AAutches,  or  as  persons  Avho  had,  through  Avitchcraft,  entered  into  compact 
AAuth  Satan.’  In  this  Avay,  the  insane  Avere  quickly  or  sloAvly,  but  nevertheless 
surely,  to  a great  extent  eliminated  from  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

“ The  elimination  of  the  morally  depra\’ed  Avas  effected  in  a no  less  thorough 
manner.  By  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  enacted  that  vagi’ants,  beggars,  and 
such  as  could  grae  no  good  account  of  themselves,  should  suffer  as  folloAA^s  : — 

“ If  caught  begging  once,  being  neither  aged  nor  mfirm,  he  Avas  Avhipped  at  the 
cai-t’s  tail.  If  caught  a second  time,  his  ear  Avas  slit  or  bored  through  Avith  a hot 
iron.  If  caught  a third  time,  being  thereby  proved  to  be  of  no  use  on  this  earth,  but 
to  live  upon  it  only  to  his  OAAm  hurt  and  to  that  of  others,  he  suffered  death  as 
a felon. 
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‘‘Thieves,  when  convicted,  were  generally  sentenced  to  death,  and  the  sentence 
was  not  infreqiiently  carried  out ; and  although  Mr.  Froude  discredits  the  assertion 
which  has  been  made  that  as  many  as  72,000  criminals  were  executed  in  the  reign 
of  Heniy  VIII.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  numbers  of  such  executions  vas 
enormously  great.  Thus  we  see  that  disease,  the  State,  and  the  gallows  were  great 
eliminators  of  wortldess  characters  ; and  although,  through  these,  as  well  as  other  • 
and  probably  more  important — causes,  the  population  I’emained  numerically  almost 
at  a standstill,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  race  who  conquered  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  which  produced  a Shakespeare,  a Raleigh,  a Drake,  and  a Bacon,  Avas  a 
race  which  had  ap[)roached  to  no  mean  degree  of  physical  and  mental  excellence,  and 
that,  too,  almost  without  the  aid  of  sanitary  legislation  or  compulsory  education. 

“ The  nineteenth  century  differs  from  the  sixteenth  in  this — that  it  is  far  more 
benevolent  in  its  treatment  of  the  sick  and  emng.  At  the  last  census  in  1871  it  was 
found  that  of  the  3,250,000  persons  inhabitmg  the  metropolis,  no  less  than  60,000 
were  living  as  the  inhabitants  of  workhouses,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  prisons,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest. 

“ We  cherish  our  weeds.  The  patient  -witli  mental  disease  is  allowed  to  go 
abroad  as  soon  as  the  solicitous  care  of  the  physician  has  restored  to  him  his 
reason ; the  hardest  and  most  inveterate  scoundrels  in  our  prisons  are  often  set 
at  liberty  with  a ticket  of  leave;  pi’ostitutes  are  still  permitted,  except  in  a few 
favoured  localities,  to  ply  theii-  calling  and  disseminate  disease  without  restraint; 
and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  hangman’s  office  has  become  a sinecure. 
We  adopt  the  same  tactics  with  mental  and  moi’al  diseases  as  we  do  with  physicid 
maladies,  and  m our  treatment  of  them  we  ai’e  actuated  by  the  feeling  that 
j)revention  is  better  than  cure.  And  so  indeed  it  is  ; and  no  one  will  deny  that,  for 
all  concerned — the  healthy  as  well  as  the  sick  and  enlng — the  less  harsh  we  are  in 
the  treatment  of  our  unfortunate  brethren,  the  better.  It  is  certainly  more  i-ational, 
more  humane,  and  more  in  accordance  with  Christian  doctrine,  to  prevent  than  to  be 
ready  to  adopt  ca})ital  measures  for  eradication. 

“ The  only  objection  which  can  be  raised  against  our  humane  course  of  action 
ailses  from  the  knowledge  that  much  disease,  both  of  mind  and  body,  is  hereditary  ; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  the  consumptive  when  he  leaves  the  hospital,  the  madman 
when  he  C[uits  the  asyhim,  and  the  habitual  criminal  when  he  gets  his  discharge  or 
ticket  of  leave,  are  all  capable  of  transmitting  their  several  taints  to  generations  yet 
unborn,  we  can  hardly  repress  the  doubt  which  arises  in  our  minds  as  to  whether 
Plato  was  not  in  the  right  after  all. 

“ ‘All  persons,’  says  Dr.  Maudsley,  ‘who  have  made  criminals  their  study, 
recognise  a distinct  criminal  class  of  beings,  who  herd  together  in  our  large  cities  in 
a thieves’  quai’ter,  giving  themselves  up  to  intemperance,  rioting  in  debauchery, 
without  regard  to  marriage  ties  or  the  bars  of  consanguinity,  and  propagating  a 
criminal  population  of  debauched  beings.  ...  In  addition  to  the  perversion  or 
entire  absence  of  moral  sense,  which  expeilence  of  habit\ial  criminals  brings  pro- 
minently out,  other  impoi*tant  facts  disclosed  by  the  investigation  of  their  family 
histoiies  are,  that  a considerable  proportion  of  them  are  weak-minded  or  epileptic, 
or  become  Insane,  or  that  they  spring  from  families  in  which  insanity,  epilepsy,  or 
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some  othei  neurosis  exists,  and  that  the  diseases  from  which  they  suffer  and  of 
which  they  die  are  chiefly  tubercular  diseases  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
Crime  is  a sort  of  outlet,  in  which  their  unsound  tendencies  are  discharged;  they 
would  go  mad  if  they  were  not  criminals,  and  they  do  not  go  mad  because  they  are 
criminals.’ 

“ The  State  has  so  much  respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  that  one  can  liardlv 
expect  that  any  measures  will  ever  be  taken  to  prevent  tlie  marriage  of  those  tamted 
with  hereditary  sickness,  or  to  stop  the  propagating  power  of  habitual  criminals. 

The  only  check  which  we  have  as  yet  attempted  to  place  upon  ceidain  of  the 
evils  last  enumerated — the  evil  of  um-estrained  marriage  between  people  who  are 
physically  or  mentally  deranged ; the  evil  of  allowing  habitual  criminals  to  wander 
among  us  and  perpetuate  their  degraded  class — is  the  moral  check.  We  have  got 
a compulsoiy  Education  A.ct,  and,  if  evasion  of  it  be  pi’evented,  we  may  hope  that, 
withm  sixty  years  or  so  from  the  present  date,  every  British  subject  will  possess 
the  means  of  educating  himself  if  he  choose — i.e.,  a knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  a little  arithmetic. 

• “ Besides  the  Education  Act,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  will  do  much  to 

develop  the  mental  and  moral  excellence  of  the  nation,  there  are  other  means  of 
improving  the  national  health  which  surely  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Perfect 
health,  we  are  told,  consists  of ‘a  sound  mind  in  a sound  body’ — Afem  sana  in 
cm-pore  sano.  The  ideas  of  the  ancients,  that  body  and  mind  were  distinct  and 
separable  from  each  other,  have  long  since  exploded,  and,  according  to  modern  views, 
a sound  mind  is  merely  the  outcome  of  a perfectly  sound  body.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
to  have  a national  system  of  mental  training,  surely  we  ought  to  have  a national 
system  of  physical  training  as  well.  For  us,  whose  masses  are  for  the  most  part 
centred  in  densely-populated  and  unhealthy  cities,  this  physical  training  seems  doubly 
important.  In  the  early  days  of  our  history,  when  the  feudal  system  still  existed 
among  us,  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  country  was  trained  to  bear  arms ; and 
although  there  was  no  standing  army,  no  class  who  made  fighting  their  sole  pro- 
fession, and  physical  training  their  principal  aim  m life,  we  were  then  dreaded  by  our 
foes,  and  rightly  regarded  as  the  fiercest  nation  in  the  world.  In  whatever  way  the 
physical  training  is  to  be  effected — whether  by  a term  of  compulsory  military  or  naval 
service,  or  otherwise — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ; and  if 
it  be  not  carried  out,  and  loith  women  as  well  as  xoitli  men,  we  shall  undergo  a gi-eat 
risk  of  physical  deterioration,  because  a large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
cities  are  wholly  unable  to  receive  ])hysical  training  in  any  shape  except  upon 
compulsion  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State.” 


FOOD. 

The  human  body  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  a machine,  and  it  will  perhaps  help 
us  to  biing  graphically  under  the  reader’s  notice  the  relation  existing  between  the 
human  machine  and  the  food  which  keeps  it  going,  if  we  push  the  analogy  a little, 
and  ascertain  how  far  this  similarity  is  recognisable. 
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j\.  steam-engine  consists  of  a collection  of  skilfully- devised  metal  ctanks  and 
levers,  wliickare  the  instruments  for  guiding  the  power  generated  in  it  in  the  desired 
directions.  These  cranks  and  levers,  if  properly  oded,  undergo  an  amoimt  of 
wasting  which  is  surprisingly  small  in  proportion  to  the  work  which  they  accomplish. 
They  do  waste,  however,  and  repairing  is  2)art  of  the  life  history  of  every  steam- 
engine.  A steam-engine  has  also  a furnace  for  the  production  of  heat,  and  a boiler 
in  which  the  heat  is  transformed  into  motor  power.  In  the  human  machine  the 
stomach  is  analogous  to  the  stoke-hole  of  the  engine,  but  the  2)rocess  of  combustion 
goes  on,  not  only  in  the  furnace  proper,  but  in  every  part  of  the  body  to  which  the 
dissolved  food  is  carried  by  the  blood  vessels.  The  burning  of  food  in  the  human 
economy  is  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  a fire,  the  main  dif- 
ference between  them  being  that  in  the  one  case  it  is  rapid  and  visible  and  in  the  otlier 
case  very  slow  and  recognisable  only  by  its  effects.  Now,  the  work  done  by  a steam- 
engine  is  exactly  in  pro2)ortion  to  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  and  so  it  is  with  the 
body,  for  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  hunger  is  exactly  in  jn'oportion  to  occupation 
or  labour.  In  the  present  chajiter  we  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  with  all  the 
clearness  which  the  pi’esent  state  of  our  knowledge  will  allow,  how  best  to  kee]; 
the  human  machine  at  work,  and  what  are  the  j)roper  fuels,  or  foods,  with  which 
to  sup|)ly  it. 

hoods  are  divisible  into  four  cla.sses  j these  are  called,  1,  Albuminates  j 2, 
Fats  ; 3,  Carbo-hydrates  ; 4,  Water  and  Salts. 

1.  Albuminates. — This  class  includes  all  those  foods  which  contain  albumen. 
Albumen,  in  its  purest  form,  is  met  with  in  the  whites  of  eggs.  It  is  a straw- 
coloured,  transparent,  tenacious,  \fiscid  fluid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  becomes 
solid,  or  “ coagulates,”  when  mixed  with  certain  acids  and  other  chemical  re-agents, 
01  ^\hen  heated  abo\e  a certain  temjierature.  The  temjjei’ature  at  which  albumen 
coagulates  is  180’  Fahr.  A boiling  temjierature — i.e.,  212° — of  course  coagulates  it 
all  the  cjuickei.  Now  albumen,  although  found  in  its  purest  form  in  eggs, 
constitutes,  it  must  be  remembered,  a large  proportion  of  all  animal  foods,  and 
although  fats  contain  no  albuminous  princijile,  the  lean  jiarts  of  meat  are  scarcely 
less  albuminous  than  eggs  themselves.  All  other  animal  tissues  also  contain 
albumen,  and  those  which  contain  the  least,  such  as  bones  and  ligaments,  are  rich  in 
a principle  which  is  nitrogenous,  like  albumen,  and  is  called  gelatin. 

The  chief  use  of  the  albuminates  is  for  the  nourishment  of  the  albuminous  tissues 
of  the  body.  They  also  constitute  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  fat. 

The  albuminates  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  nitrogenous  food  jirincijfies  because 
of  the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain.  They  are  also  called 
the  protein  principles.  They  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  sujjpose  that  they  are  not  found  in 
the  vegetable  world  also.  Many  vegetables  are  very  rich  in  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  the  seeds  of  the  leguminous  plants,  such  as  peas  and  beans,*"are  a 
well-recognised  source  of  albuminous  food.  Almost  all  vegetable  bodii  con- 
tain more  or  less  albuminous  matter,  and  in  veiy  many  it  is  the  preponderating 
ingredient.  It  is  a popular  error  to  suppose  that  a vegetable  diet  is  incapable  o'f 
maintaining  the  strength  and  stamina  of  a man,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1871,  the  German  army  was  fed  to  a great  extent 
on  a sausage  which  was  largely  composed  of  j^ea-meal. 

2.  Fats. — These  bodies  are  found  in  both  the  animal  and  tlie  vegetable  kingdoms. 

O O 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  fat  of  meat,  the  butter  which  we  get  from  milk, 
and  which  is  almost  pure  fat,  and  the  valuable  oils  which  are  expressed  from  the 
olive  and  other  fruits  and  seeds,  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
If  we  are  guided  by  anthropological  considerations,  it  would  seem  that  the  fats  are 
chiefly  useful  in  maintaining  the  heat  of  the  body,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  in- 
habitants of  northern  and  cold  climates  are  accustomed  to  consume  enormous 
quantities  of  fatty  material.  The  tallow-eaters  of  flussia,  and  the  blubber-eaters  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  are  familiar  examples  of  this  practical  and  scientific  truth.  Fats 
are  of  various  kinds,  and  between  the  perfectly  fluid  oil  of  the  olive  and  the  hard 
dense  wax  secreted  by  the  bee  there  are  all  degrees  of  hardness,  softness,  and 
fluidity. 

3.  Carbo-hydrates. — These  are  dietetic  principles,  into  which  the  two  chemical 
elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  mainly  enter.  The  types  of  this  group  are  sugar 
and  starch,  and  it  is  a peculiarity  of  this  gi*oup  that  it  is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  All  vegetables,  with  very  few  exceptions,  contain  stai'ch.  The 
cereals  are  mainly  composed  of  starchy  matter,  but  by  no  means  entirely  so,  for 
even  in  the  most  starchy  of  them  there  is  a fair  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter 
and  salts.  Wheaten  flour,  rice,  maize,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  and  potatoes  owe  the 
chief  of  their  nutrient  qualities  to  the  starchy  material  which  they  contain.  Some 
vegetables  are  very  rich  in  sugar,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention  the  sugai’- 
cane,  the  beet-root,  and  the  ripe  fruits,  such  as  the  grape,  the  apricot,  the  gooseberry, 
and  the  plum,  to  bring  this  fact  prominently  under  the  reader’s  attention.  The  use 
of  the  carbo-hydrates  is  chiefly  to  generate  force  and  heat.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
heat  is  always  conveidible  into  motion  almost  at  will,  and  that  all  heat-producers 
are  necessarily  producers  of  motion  also,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
inference  is  justifiable  that  the  fats  are  probably  most  useful  as  mere  producers  of 
heat,  judging  from  the  fact  of  their  large  consumption  by  the  not  very  energetic  in 
habitants  of  the  polar  regions,  and  that  the  carlio-hydrates  are  most  useful  as 
generators  of  motor  force,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  stupendous  feats  of  running  and 
endurance  in  other  forms  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  can  perform  on  a diet 
of  which  I’ice  is  almost  the  sole  constituent.  It  would  be  dangerous,  however,  to 
argue  from  premises  such  as  these,  and  the  supposition  which  we  have  put  forward 
as  likely  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  proved.  It  is  certain  that  a man  who  con- 
sumes large  quantities  of  carbo-hydi-ates  in  addition  to  albuminates  is  veiy  liable  to 
(jrow  fat. 

4.  Water  and  Salts. — The  human  body  is  mainly  composed  of  water,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  water  is  necessary  in  our  food.  We  take  very  much  more  water, 
indeed,  than  most  of  us  are  aware  of.  Absolutely  dry  food  can  be  taken  in  only 
very  small  quantities,  and  we  all  know  the  labour  and  sorrow  of  trying  to  eat  too 
large  a quantity  of  biscuit,  or  other  form  of  perfectly  dry  food,  without  drinking. 
All  our  food  is  in  fact  very  largely  composed  of  water,  and  if  meat  be  perfectly 
freed  from  its  water,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  greatly  its  bulk  is  diminished. 


HUMAN  HAIR  (MAGNIFIED). 


A.  Section  of  the  skin  of  the  head  with  hair  follicles.  (From  Kblliker.) 

B.  Root  of  hair.  (From  Itohlrausch.) 

c.  Portion  of  root  of  dark  hair,  magnified  2.50  times.  (From  Kolliker.) 

D.  Hair  follicle  from  the  eyebrow,  with  hair  just  erupted.  (After  Kblliker.) 

E.  Hair  and  hair  follicle,  magnified  50  times.  (FYom  Kiilliker.) 
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V egetables  contain  enormous  quantities  of  water,  and  some  of  them,  sucli  as  turnips, 
really  contain  only  a small  percentage  of  anything  else.  Salts,  i.e.,  mineral  matter 
in  a state  of  solution,  are  universally  j)resent  in  all  foods,  and  they  are  so  abundant 
in  the  body,  that  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  thay  they  are  indispensable  articles 
of  diet.  The  principal  salts  in  the  body  are,  common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium, 
salts  of  potash,  salts  of  lime,  salts  of  iron,  and  others  of  less  importance. 

5.  C ondiments. — It  is  sometimes  customary  to  make  a fifth  class  of  alimentary 
substances,  and  to  include  in  it  all  those  bodies  which  we  use  as  condiments,  such  as 
pepper,  mustard,  tea,  cofiee,  and  alcohol.  Although  these  bodies  cannot  be  regarded 
as  having  any  great,  if  indeed  they  have  any  true,  nutrient  jiower,  they  must, 
nevertheless,  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  indispensable  for  our  well  being,  and  the 
fact  that  all  nations  use  them  in  some  form  must  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  indispensability. 

With  regard  to  the  five  classes  of  alimentary  princijiles  which  we  have  enume- 
rated, there  is  one  point  concerning  which  there  are  still  some  doubts.  It  is  thus  : 
To  what  extent  are  the  fats  and  the  carbo-hydrates  interchangeable  1 — that  they  are 
intei changeable  to  a great  extent  is  proved  beyond  a doubt  by  the  common 
experience  of  mankind.  Thus  voyagers  have  lived  for  long  periods  on  meat  alone, 
containing  its  proper  quantum  of  fat  and  salts,  without  any  serious  interference 
with  health.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  many  trojiical  I’aces  manage  to  subsist 
on  a vegetable  diet  containing  a large  proportion  of  carbo-hydrates,  but  almost  free 
from  fat. 

People  who  consume  much  starch  or  sugar  are  liable  to  grow  fat,  and  exact 
experiment  has  shown  that  the  pig  when  nourished  entirely  upon  albuminates 
and  carbo-hydrates  is  capable  of  producing  an  undiminished  amount  of  fat.  Bees 
too,  when  fed  entirely  on  sugar,  are  capable  of  making  wax.  These  facts  prove  that 
at  all  events  fatty  matters  are,  in  the  animal  economy,  entirely  ])roducible  from  the 
carbo-hydrates,  and  to  a less  extent  from  the  albuminates,  but  the  universal  custom 
of  mankind  shows  us  that  the  body  thrives  best  on  diets  in  which  the  carbo-hydrates, 
fats,  and  albuminates  are  all  represented.  Dr.  Parkes  has  the  following  remarks 
on  this  interesting  subject  : “ An  argument  against  the  fats  and  carbo-hydrates 
being  mutually  replaceable  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  diet  of  man  is  drawn 
from  a consideration  of  the  diets  used  by  all  nations.  In  no  case  in  which  it  can  be 
obtained  is  an  admixture  of  starch,  in  some  form,  with  fat  omitted;  moreover,  in 
all  cases— except  in  those  nations  like  the  Esquimaux,  who  are  under  particular  condi- 
tions of  food  we  find  the  amount  of  fat  taken  is  comparativelv  small  as  coniiiared 
with  the  .starches.  Why  should  this  be,  if  the  two  groups  serve  virtually  the  same 
endl  Is  it  a matter  of  chalice  that  Nature  has  everywhere  mixed  up  fat  and 
carbo-hydrates  in  those  foods  on  which  men  thrive  best,  or  is  it  this  mixture  which 
has  aided  in  making  men  what  they  are  1 Analyse  almost  all  the  known  diets  of 

the  world  which  are  not,  so  to  speak,  diets  of  necessity,  and  they  consist besides 

water  and  salts— of  nitrogenous  substances,  fat,  and  starches.  If  the  two  latter  are 
convertible  why  should  we  not  find  in  some  places  diets  of  albuminates  and  fat 
only  ; m others  of  albuminates  and  starches  only  1 Whv  should  there  be  this 
singular  uniformity  of  combination  ? Why  also  should  all  ‘'nations  so  eagerly  seek 
68 
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after  starches  and  sugars,  even  when  fats  are  available,  so  that  it  seems  almost  an 
instinct  to  desire  them  1 ” 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  man  cannot  live  on 
a diet  composed  of  any  one  of  the  alimentary  principles.  Whenever  the  attempt 
lias  been  made  to  support  life  on  any  one  of  them,  such  as  albumen  alone,  or  sugar 
or  starch  alone,  or  simjile  gelatine,  the  result  has  been  a practical  starvation. 
Dr.  Hammond  managed  to  support  life  for  ten  days  on  a diet  composed  entirely  of 
albumen,  derived  from  bullock’s  blood,  and  water.  Symptoms  of  a most  alarming 
kind  soon  showed  themselves,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  he  was  obliged  to  desist. 
Attempts  of  a less  rigid  kind  also  terminated  in  a similar  way  ; and  in  those  cases 
where  life  has  been  supported  entirely  upon  lean  meat  or  upon  cheese,  the  health 
has  very  quickly  deteriorated.  In  some  conditions  of  the  constitution,  such  as 
diabetes,  it  becomes  necessary  to  deprive  the  patient  of  carbo-hydrates,  because  of 
his  inability  to  assimilate  them,  and  only  those  who  have  themselves  suffered,  or 
have  closely  watched  the  sufferings  of  others,  can  be  aware  of  the  misery  which  a 
restricted  diet  of  this  kind  entails  on  the  sufferer,  and  the  terrible  longing  for  the 
forbidden  food. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  existence  man  is  dependent  entirely  on  one  article  of 
diet,  viz.,  milk,  and  it  is  a remarkable  and  most  instructive  fact  that  milk  contains 
an  admixture  of  all  the  alimentary  principles  we  have  enumerated — the  albuminates, 
;arbo-hydrates,  fat,  water,  and  salts.  Milk  may,  therefoi'e,  be  regarded  as  a typical 
food. 

If  milk  be  allowed  to  stand  the  cream  rises  to  the  top,  and  may  be  skimmed  off. 
This  is  the  fatty  constituent  of  milk. 

If  to  the  skimmed  milk  some  rennet  be  added  the  casein  will  coagulate,  and 
can  be  separated  as  curd.  This  is  the  albuminate,  or  nitrogenous  constituent  of 
milk. 

The  fluid  which  is  left  after  the  coagulation  of  the  casein,  and  which  is  known 
as  whey,  contains  the  sxigar  of  milk  or  lactin,  which  is  the  carbo-hydrate  constituent, 
as  well  as  the  salts  and  most  of  the  water. 

Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  butter  is  almost  pure  fat,  cheese  is  almost  purely 
albuminous,  and  whey  is  the  vehicle  of  the  sugar  and  salts. 

An  analysis  of  milk  shows  that  in  a hundred  parts  there  are — of 


Water 

Albuminates 

Fats 

Carbo-hydrates 

Salts 


86' 7 parts. 
4-0  „ 

3-7  „ 

.5-0  „ 

0-6  „ 


Total 100  „ 

As  a food,  milk  is  perhaps  rather  rich  in  albuminate  constituents,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  food  par  excellence  of  the  period  of  greatest  growth ; 
and  that  the  albuminates  are  particularly  useful  for  the  formation  of  tissue. 

We  have  clearly  shown  that  the  diet  to  maintain  health  must  be  mixed.  We 
now  pass  on  to  consider  how  much  food  a man  requires  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  a question  which  can  only  be  answered  by  experience,  since  it  is  well  known 
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that  what  will  satisfy  one  man  of  a certain  hulk  will  not  be  siihicient  for  another 
of  similar  size.  Experiments  as  exact  as  circumstances  will  joermit  have  been 
made  on  this  point,  since  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  allow  every  man  to  be  guided  by  his  appetite,  as  in  the 
army,  in  prisons,  and  other  public  institutions,  what  is  a fairly  sulficient  diet  to 
maintain  health  in  men  of  average  weight  and  stature.  In  actual  practice  many 
considerations  forbid  us  to  be  exact  in  these  matters.  Age,  for  instance,  has  a more 
evident  eti'ect  on  the  food  recpiirements  than  any  other  single  consideration.  1st) 
one  is  able  to  gauge  the  appetite  of  a growing  school-boy  fond  of  athletic  sports,  in 
whom  the  demands  of  growth  and  the  demands  of  exei’cise  equally  gi'v  out  for 
attention;  while  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon  who  spends  his  existence  in 
dozing  by  the  lire,  and  whose  tissues  are  waning  rather  than  waxing,  I'etjuires, 
compai  atively  speaking,  a very  small  amount  of  food  to  maintain  life  at  his 
low  level. 

General  e.x[)erience  has  decitled  that  the  standard  water-fi'ee  diet  for  a man  of 
average  size  doing  an  average  amount  of  work  is  as  under: — 


Stand.\.kd  'Water-fuee  Diet. 

Albuminates  ..... 

Fats  ..... 

Carbo-hydrates 

Salts  . . . . ‘ 

Total  .... 

Almost  all  food  contains  water,  and  usually  this  water  is  in  considerable 
quantity,  constituting  about  half  the  weight  of  the  foods,  so  that  it  may  be  said  tlict 
every  man  requires  about  forty  ounces  of  ordinary  food  per  diem. 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  the  unscientific  reader,  I am  not  a chemist,  and  Avhat  is 
the  use  of  talking  to  me  of  exact  quantities  of  fats,  albuminates,  and  carbo-hydrates, 
when  I am  quite  ignorant  of  the  methods  for  determining  these  quantities  ? We 
therefore  subjoin  a tebular  statement  of  tlie  percentage  composition  of  sonn>  of  the 
commonest  foods. 


4‘5  ounces. 
3-0  „ 

14-0  „ 

1-0 


22o 


Percentage  Composition  of  Food.s. 


Water. 

Milk 

867 

Paw  Moat  .... 

7.5-0 

Roa.st  IMeat  .... 

54-0 



73-.5 

Butter 

6-0 

Cheese 

36-8 

Wlieat  Flour  . . . 

1.5-0 

Bread 

40-0 

Pice  ...... 

10-0 

Potatoes 

74-0 

Oatmeal 

12-0 

Peas  (dry)  .... 

lo-O 

Sugar 

3-0 

Albuminates. 

Fats. 

Carb.-Hyd. 

4-0 

3-7 

5-0 

1.5-0 

8-4 

27  "6 

15-4.5 

13 -.5 

11-6 

0-3 

91-0 

33 -.5 

24-3 

... 

11-0 

2-0 

70-3 

8-0 

1-5 

49-2 

5-0 

0-8 

83-2 

1 *5 

0-1 

23-4 

16-0 

6-8 

63-2 

22-0 

2-0 

.53-0 

1 

96  5 

S.VLTS. 


0-6 

1-6 

2-95 

1-0 

27 

17 

1- 3 
Oo 

01-0 

20 

2- 4 
0-5 
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Looking  at  this  talile,  we  can  see  at  a glance  tlie  predominating  principles  in  any 
article  of  diet.  It  will  be  observed  that  among  the  animal  foods  the  group  of 
carbo-hydrates  have  no  place  except  in  milk.  hlilk,  it  must  be  remembered,  difiers 
from  other  animal  foods  in  this,  that  it  is  obtained  from  the  living  animal,  and  not 
from  the  dead,  and  it  is  certainly  a wonderful  instance  of  the  design  of  Providence 
that  this  transient  tissue,  intended  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young,  should  differ 
from  all  other  animal  tissues  in  containing  that  which  is  essential  for  the  projier 
nourishment  of  the  growing  animal. 

There  is  a way  of  regarding  food  which  has  lately  come  much  into  fashion,  as  it 
were,  among  scientific  men.  This  is  to  look  upon  all  food  from  a purely  chemical 
aspect,  as  so  much  fuel  which  is  to  be  burnt  up  in  the  human  furnace.  This  point 
is  well  given  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  in  his  work  on  “ Foods.” 

“ Food  is  required  by  the  body  for  the  two  chief  purposes,  viz.,  to  generate  heat 
and  to  produce  and  maintain  the  structures  under  the  influence  of  life  and  exertion. 
The  importance  of  the  latter  is  the  more  important  since  wasting  of  the  body  is 
familiarly  associated  with  decay  of  life ; but  the  former  is  so  much  the  more  urgent 
that  whereas  the  body  may  waste  for  a lengthened  period  and  yet  live,  it  rapidly 
dies  when  the  source  of  heat  is  removed,  or  even  greatly  lessened. 

“ The  production  of  heat  in  the  body,  so  wonderful  in  the  process  and  amount, 
results  only  from  the  chemical  combination  of  the  elements  of  food,  whether  on 
the  minute  scale  of  the  atoms  of  the  several  tissues,  or  on  the  larger  one  connected 
with  respiration,  and  is  thence  called  the  combustion  of  food.  As  familiar  illustrations 
of  the  production  of  heat  from  chemical  change,  we  may  mention  that  when  cohl 
oil  of  vitriol  and  cold  water  are  added  together  the  mixture  becomes  so  hot  that  the 
hand  cannot  bear  it ; and  the  heating  of  haystacks,  and  also  of  barley  in  the  process 
of  malting,  are  well  known.  This  action  in  the  body  is  not  restricted  to  changes  in 
one  element  alone,  but  proceeds  with  all ; yet  it  is  chiefly  due  to  a combination  of 
three  bodies,  viz.,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  requires  for  its  support  fat, 
starch,  or  sugar,  or  other  digestible  food  composed  of  those  substances,  precisely  as 
coal  or  wood  supply  fuel  for  fire  without  the  body. 

“ This  eflfect  is  made  extremely  striking  by  Professor  Frankland,  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  amount  of  heat  generated  from  so  small  a quantity  as  ten 
grains  of  certain  foods,  during  their  complete  combustion  within  the  body,  and  the 
force  which  scientific  calculations  have  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  that  amount  of 
heat.  The  original  quantity  used  by  Professor  Frankland  has  been  reduced  by 
Dr.  Letheby  to  ten  gi-ains,  for  the  convenience  of  English  readers  : — 


Food. 

The  Combustion  raises 
lbs.  of  W.ater  1 deg. 
Fahrenheit. 

Which  is  equal  to 
lifting  Ihs.  1 foot  high. 

10  grains  of  Dry  Flesh.  . 

13T2 

10-128 

„ ,,  Albumen  . . . 

12-85 

9-920 

„ „ Lump  Sugar  . . 

8-61 

6-647 

..  ,,  Arrowroot  . 

10-06 

7-766 

,,  „ Butter  .... 

18-68 

14-421 

,,  „ Beef-fat  .... 

20-91 

16-14-2 
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“ Thus  we  prove  that  aii  ounce  of  fresh  lean  meat,  if  entirely  burnt  in  the 
body,  would  produce  heat  sufficient  to  raise  about  seventy  pounds  of  water  1°  Falir., 
or  a gallon  of  water  about  7°  Fahr.  In  like  manner  one  ounce  of  fresh  butter 
would  produce  ten  times  that  amount  of  heat ; but,  it  must  be  added,  that  as  the 
combustion  which  is  effected  within  the  body  is  not  always  complete,  the  actual  efiect 
is  less  than  that  now  indicated.” 

The  three  great  objects  of  food,  then,  ai’e : 1,  to  furnish  heat ; 2,  to  ]jroduce 
force  ; 3,  to  encourage  growth  and  prevent  waste.  It  has  been  a gi’eat  deal  too 
much  the  custom  to  look  upon  meat  as  the  only  food  which  is  I’eally  nourishing 
and  worth  eatin".  The  English  have  held  this  erroneous  doctrine  for  centuries,  and 

o o 

if  we  look  at  the  old  bills  of  fare  of  the  feasts  given  by  kings  and  great  people,  it  is 
simply  astounding  to  see  how  the  diet  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  aniinal  food  j 
fish  and  flesh  in  enormous  quantities,  and  almost  every  bird  that  flew,  were  i-equu-ed 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  rich  man’s  table.  Bread  they  had,  of  a coarse  kind,  but 
vegetables  were  remarkable  for  their  almost  entire  absence.  The  potato  had  not 
been  introduced,  and  green  vegetables  were  scarce  and  dear.  Those  who  wei’e  lich 
enough  to  feed  on  fresh  meat  did  not,  perhaps,  materially  suffer ; but  the  ])Oor, 
whose  entire  diet  almost  consisted  of  salted  fish  and  meat,  were  liable  to  a frightful 
extent  to  tho.se  diseases  which  arise  from  impro])er  feeding,  and  of  which  we  shall 
s])eak  at  greater  length  later  on.  Notv/ith standing  that  in  the  present  day 
vegetables  are  cheap  and  plentiful  in  England,  and  that  for  the  rich  the  vegetable 
produce  of  almost  the  entire  world  may  be  said  to  be  easily  obtainable,  v'e  still 
cling  to  the  old  dietetic  traditions  of  our  ancestors,  and  both  rich  and  poor  still 
continue  to  eat  a diet  which  is  not  so  much  composed  of  vegetable  articles  as,  both 
on  the  score  of  health  and  economy,  it  might  be. 

If  we  go  to  dine  with  a very  rich  man,  or  a city  conq)any,  or  other  public 
body,  who  constitiite  themselves  the  giiardians  of  old  English  hospitality,  what  do 
we  get  to  eatl  If  it  is  in  the  winter  or  autumn  we  may  begin  with  six  oysters, 
which  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  albuminates ; then  perhaps  comes  the  turtle 
soup,  which  chemically  is  a pleasant  decoction  of  albumen  and  gelatine,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  a gourmand  who  would  discharge  his  cook  for  leaving  a few 
drops  of  fat  upon  the  surface  of  any  ordinary  soup,  takes  with  his  turtle  huge 
quivering  lumps  of  green  and  yellow  fat,  such  as  only  the  educated  palate  can 
tolerate  and  the  strongest  stomachs  manage  to  digest,  even  with  the  help  of  cold 
punch  ^and  cayenne  pepper.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  first  two  courses  sufficient 
nitrogen  has  been  served  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  system  ; but  see  what 
follows,  turbot  and  lobster  sauce  very  likely,  which  again  is  almost  purely  albu- 
minate. Then  come  the  entrees,  which  are  perhaps  three  in  number,  and  consist  (we 
quote  from  an  actual  menu)  of  creme  de  volaille  aux  truffes,  or,  in  other  words,  puree 
of  chicken  with  truffles;  mutton  cutlets,  with  which  one  may  or  may  not  get  a potato; 
and  chaud-froid  de  caille,  which  consists  of  cold  quails  enca.sed  in  cold  meat  jelly. 
Here  again,  then,  in  the  entrees  we  are  confronted  with  the  almost  exclusive  use  of 
the  albuminates.  Next,  we  proceed  to  the  joint,  which  is  a slice  of  pure  roast  meat, 
and  with  it  one  gets,  for  a certainty,  some  potato  and  green  vegetable,  and  perhaps 
some  salad.  Then  will  follow  a bird  of  .some  kind — grouse,  partridge,  ])heasant. 
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wild  duck,  guinea  fowl,  according  to  season,  or  perhaps  some  greater  delicacy,  such 
as  quail,  or  ortolan.  With  many  of  these  birds  it  is  considered  little  short  of  sinful 
to  eat  any  vegetable,  and  with  others  there  is  served,  at  most,  a few  bread  raspings, 
or  a little  bread  sauce.  Then  come  the  sweets ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  even 
these  arc  composed  very  largely  of  gelatine,  and  at  most  houses  one  finds  the  jellies 
ill  the  ascendancy  when  compared  with  the  sweets  composed  mainly  of  starchy 
mattei-  and  fruit.  Cheese  in  some  form  brings  the  typical  English  bampiet  to  a 
close.  If  a reference  be  made  to  the  standard  diet,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
albuminates  should  form  one-fifth  part  of  the  total  food,  but  in  the  menu  we  have 
supposed,  and  which  is  scarcely  exaggerated,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
albuminates  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  dinner.  This  is  of  course  quite  wrong, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  misguided  possessors  of  wealth  who 
indulge  almost  daily  in  re}>asts  of  this  kind  should  sufier  from  gout,  dys]iepsia,  and 
derangements  of  the  liver,  and  be  compelled  to  fly  to  Homburg,  or  Carlsbad,  or 
Buxton,  Cheltenham,  or  Bath,  to  try  the  experiment  of  undoing  that  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  gluttony,  or  ignorance,  or  both. 

That  “ they  manage  these  things  better  in  France,”  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the 
quiet  contemplation  of  the  menu  of  the  tahle  d'hote  of  any  first-rate  Continental 
hotel  will  generally  convince  the  reader  that  there  is  not  only  art,  but  science  too,  in 
French  cookery.  In  almost  all  the  soups  we  find  on  the  Continent,  vegetables  or 
starch  are  an  important  constituent.  The  soup  itself  is  never  too  rich,  and  in  it 
there  is  tapioca,  or  sliced  vegetables,  or  vermicelli,  or  Italian  pastes  of  some  other 
kind.  The  fish  is  almost  invariably  served  with  vegetable  and  butter.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  entrees,  and  in  them  we  find  large  quantities  of  vegetable  of 
some  kind,  in  fact,  the  meat  may  be  said  to  flavour  the  vegetables  rather  than  the 
converse.  No  French  dinner  is  ever  served,  we  believe,  without  one,  and  sometimes 
two,  2:)urely  vegetable  courses.  French  beans,  asparagus,  potatoes,  or  cauliflowers, 
are  cooked  in  a variety  of  enticing  ways,  and  always  constitute  an  important  feature 
in  the  dinner.  Then  again,  the  management  of  the  sweets,  as  they  are  called,  shows 
a proper  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  body.  Instead  of  being  mainly 
albuminous,  they  consist  of  compotes  of  fruit,  or  slices  of  cakes  with  preserves. 
Justly  celebrated  as  the  French  are  for  their  pre-eminence  in  the  culinary  art,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  far  behind  the  Austrians  and  Italians  as  pastry- 
cooks. A really  good  cook  should  possess  a French  knowledge  of  savoury  dishes, 
and  an  Austrian  or  Italian  knowledge  of  sweets. 

Mr.  Buckmaster  has  lately  been  doing  good  service  by  insisting  on  a more  liberal 
use  of  vegetables  in  the  diet  of  the  peojile,  and  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  show 
that  the  fault  lies  very  greatly  with  the  rich,  who  fail  to  give  their  poorer  brethren 
the  benefit  of  a good  example. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  science  of  j^roper  dietary  was  very  little  understood,  and 
indeed  the  art  of  husbandly  was  in  such  a backward  state  that  there  was  no  choice, 
especially  among  the  poor,  except  to  be  ill-fed.  In  those  days,  the  English,  who  ate 
large  quantities  of  fresh  meat,  were  considered,  and  rightly  so  it  would  seem,  the 
best  nourished  nation  in  Europe.  Froude,  in  his  “ History  of  England,”  says  : — “ In 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  previous  to  it,  the  English  were  noted  for  their  liberal  diet 
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One  of  the  Spanish  nobles  who  came  into  England  with  Philip  remarked,  ‘ These 
English  have  their  houses  made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  so  well 
as  the  king.’  The  relative  numbers  of  the  French  and  English  armies  which  fought 
at  Cressy,  and  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  no  allow- 
ance for  exaggeration  will  afiect  the  greatness  of  these  exploits ; and  in  the  stories 
of  authentic  actions  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  where  the  accuracy  of  the  account  is 
undeniable,  no  disparity  of  force  made  Englishmen  shrink  from  enemies  where\'er 
they  could  meet  them.  . . . Invariably,  by  friend  and  enemy  alike,  the  English  are 
described  as  the  fiercest  nation  in  all  Europe — ‘ the  English  wild  beasts,’  Benvenuto 
Cellini  calls  them  ; and  this  great  physical  power  they  owed  to  the  ])rofuse  abund- 
ance in  which  they  li^'ed,  and  to  the  soldier’s  training  to  which  every  man  of  them 
was  bred  from  childhood.” 

The  amount  of  food  which  a man  requires  varies  with  a great  number  of  circum- 
stances. The  chief  of  these  is  necessarily  the  amount  of  work  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  perform;  in  sickness  and  convalescence,  when  the  only  work  done  by  the  body  is 
that  interna]  work  which  is  necessary  to  keeji  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  internal 
organs  in  action,  the  amount  of  food  which  is  required  is  very  small  indeed.  Dr. 
Playfair  states  that  a man  can  be  ke})t  alive  on  two  ounces  of  albuminates ; twelve 
ounces  of  carbo-hydrates,  and  half  an  ounce  each  of  fats  and  salts.  This  is  called  a 
subsistence  diet,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  internal  Avork,  but  on  it  a man  will  lose 
weight. 

In  the  English  convict  establishments  the  diets  are  calcidated  with  the  gi’eatest 
scientific  accuracy  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  the  convict  is  called  upon 
to  perform. 


Hard  Labour  Diet. 
Albuminates  .... 

Fat  ..... 

Carbo-hydrates  .... 

Salts  ..... 


Per  diem. 
4-075 
1-557 
18-80G 
1-963 


i 


The  “ dynamic  value,”  i.e.,  the  amount  of  Avork  Avhich  this  diet  is  capable  of  effecting 
by  its  combustion  is  calculated  at  4,072  foot-tons,  or  is  capable  of  raising  4,072  tons 


one  foot  high. 


Light  Labour  Diet. 

Per  diem. 

Albuminates 

• • • • 

. 3-508 

Fats 

• ••••• 

1-315 

Carbo-hydrates 

• ••••• 

. 16-727 

Salts 

Dynamic  A'alue,  3,577  foot-tons. 

. 1-715 

I.NDU.STRIAL  EmI'LOA-MENT  DiET. 

Per  diem. 

Albuminates 

• • • • • 

. 3-71C 

Fata 

• • • • • 

1-562 

Carbo-hydrates 

• • • • > • 

:7-3ift 

Salts 

Dynamic  A-alue,  3,787  foot-tons. 

. 1-616 

Penal  Diet 

Per  diem. 

Albuminates 

3-784 

Fats 

. 1-580 

Carbo-hydrates 

. 

. 19-864 

Salts 

. ..... 

. 9-973 

Dynamic  A-alue,  4,193  foot-tons. 
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rUNISHMENT  DiET. 

Albuminates  . , . . . 

Fats  ...... 

Carbo-hydrates  ..... 

Halts  ...... 

Dynamic  value,  1,541  foot-tons. 


Per  diem. 
1-296 
0-256 
8-160 
0-668 


It  may  be  a.ssumed  that  the  diet  last  quoted  is  not  more  than  suflicient  to  sustain 
life  when  no  work  is  being  done.  There  are  some  remarkable  histories  on  record  of 
persons  who  have  managed  to  live  on  incredibly  small  quantities  of  food.  The  Welsh 
fasting  girl  will  occur  to  most  of  our  readers,  for  although  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  her  parents  were  guilty  of  the  grossest  deception  in  the  matter,  still  it  is  evident 
that  the  girl  herself  must  have  managed  to  exist  on  very  little  food  indeed.  Dr.  Pavy, 
in  his  work  on  food,  quotes  the  case  of  Thomas  Wood,  the  miller,  of  Billericay, 
reported  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1767  by  Sir  George  Baker,  in  which 
a remarkable  degree  of  vigour  is  said  to  have  been  maintained  for  ujjwards  of 
eighteen  years  upon  no  other  nutriment  than  sixteen  ounces  of  flour  made  into  a 
pudding  with  water,  no  other  liquid  of  any  kind  being  taken.  In  nutritive  value, 
sixteen  ounces  of  flour  will  represent  D72  ounces  of  albuminates,  0-32  ounces  of  fat, 
and  11-28  ounces  of  carbo-hydrates.  “A  more  striking  instance  still  is  that  afforded 
by  the  case  of  Cornaro,  a Venetian  of  noble  descent,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  attained  an  age  of  upwards  of  100.  Impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  older  a man  gets,  and  the  less  amount  of  power  he  possesses, 
the  less  should  be  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  in  opjiosition  to  the  common 
notion  that  more  should  be  taken  to  compensate  for  his  failing  jiower,  he,  at  about 
forty  years  of  age,  resolved  to  enter  upon  a new  course,  and  betake  himself  to  a 
spare  diet  and  a scrupulously  regular  mode  of  life,  after  having,  as  he  said,  pre- 
viously lived  a life  of  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  having  been  endowed 
with  a feeble  constitution  and  fallen  into  different  kinds  of  disorders,  ‘ such  as  pains 
in  my  stomach,  and  often  stitches  and  spices  of  the  gout,  attended  by  what  was 
almost  still  worse,  a continual  low  fever,  a stomach  generally  out  of  order,  and  a per- 
jietual  thirst.’  He  also  did  all  that  lay  in  his  jiower  ‘ to  avoid  those  evils  which  we 
do  not  find  it  so  easy  to  remove.  These  are  melancholy,  hatred,  and  other  violent 
passions,  which  appear  to  have  the  greater  influence  over  our  bodies.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  a few  days,  I began,’  he  adds,  ‘ to  perceive  that  such  a course  agreed 
with  me  very  well,  and  by  pursuing  it,  in  less  than  a year,  I found  myself — some 
persons  perhaps  will  not  believe  it — entirely  freed  from  all  my  complaints.  I chose 
wine  suited  to  my  stomach,  drinking  of  it  but  the  quantity  I knew  I could  digest. 
I did  the  same  by  my  meat,  as  well  in  regard  to  quantity  as  to  quality,  accustoming 
myself  with  nutritive  matters  so  as  never  to  cloy  my  stomach  with  eating  or  drinking, 
but  constantly  rise  from  the  table  with  a disposition  to  eat  or  drink  still  more.  In 
this  I conformed  to  the  proverb  which  says,  that  a man  to  consult  his  health  must 
check  his  appetite.  What  with  bread,  meat,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  soup,  I ate  as 
much  as  weighed  in  all  twelve  ounces,  neither  more  nor  less.  I drank  but  fourteen 
ounces  of  wine.’  Upon  this  scanty  allowance  Cornaro  tells  us  he  perseveringly  sub- 
sisted, living  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties  to  write  a series  of  discourses,  at  the 
respective  ages  of  83,  86,  91,  and  95,  urging  upon  others  to  follow  his  example; 
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These  discoui’ses,  which  are  imbued  with  vigour  and  vivacity,  and  contain  many 
shrewd  I’emarks  on  the  subject  of  living,  seem  to  have  excited  considerable  attention 
at  the  time  they  appeared,  and  many  years  afterwards.” 

Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  interesting  little  work  on  “The  Personal  Care  of  Health,”  has 
some  very  valuable  I’emarks  on  the  proper  diet  for  old  people.  “ I would  not  advise, 
he  says,  “ that  the  dictates  of  appetite  should  be  neglected.  If  "an  old  man  has  a 
good  appetite,  and  can  digest  well,  and  is  in  good  health,  he  should  continue  to  eat 
as  his  appetite  counsels ; but  as  a ride  the  healthiest  old  people  are  the  rather  sj^are 
eaters.  Some  writers  have  indeed  advised  that  all  old  people  should  place  them- 
selves on  an  extremely  rigid  diet,  so  that  there  can  never  be  introduced  into  the  body 
any  superfluity  which  the  organs  of  the  body  are  not  able  to  deal  with.  It  is,  in 
fact,  certain  that  some  of  the  evils  of  old  age  are  owing  to  more  food  and  liquid 
passing  in  than  the  emunctory  organs  can  get  rid  of.  Hence  arise  indigestions,  boM'el 
troubles,  gouty  affections,  some  skin  diseases,  and  general  discomfort  of  feeling, 
all  of  which  can  be  removed  at  once  by  lessening  the  diet.”  I would  never  recom- 
mend any  old  man  of  seventy  to  copy  Cornaro’s  diet,  and  to  weigh  out  twelve  ounces 
of  solid  food  every  day,  but  on  the  contrary,  I advise  him  to  consult  his  appetite 
and  his  digestive  power.  He  .should,  however,  watch  the  effect  on  his  feeling.s, 
digestion,  and  weight,  and  should  limit  himself  to  that  amount  of  food  which  seems 
to  secure  him  pei-fect  health. 

We  now  pa.ss  on  to  consider  another  matter  in  relation  to  food,  namely,  its 
digestibility.  Some  foods  are  digested  in  one  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  some 
in  another.  Thus  all  starchy  matters  are  prepared  for  digestion  while  they  are 
still  in  the  mouth,  and  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  starchy  matter 
ean  possibly  be  digested  unless  it  be  thoroughly  masticated  and  mixed  with  saliva. 
The  digestion  of  starch,  however,  is  not  completed  in  the  mouth,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  other  secretions  which  it  encounters  lower  down  serve  to  finish  what  has  been 
becrun  bv  the  admixture  with  saliva.  All  the  albuminates  are  mainlv  digested  in 
the  stomach  proper,  and  having  passed  through  this  organ  they  should  be  almost  in 
a state  to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood.  The  liquid  food  after  it  has  been  acted  upon 
by  the  digestive  fluid  of  the  stomach  is  called  chyme.  For  the  proper  digestion  of 
the  fats,  the  fluid  which  is  formed  by  the  liver,  and  which  is  called  gall  or  bile,  is 
necessary.  The  time  which  food  takes  to  digest  depends  upon  a great  many  condi- 
tions. In  tlie  first  place  the  food  must  be  ])roperly  cooked,  and  to  this  we  .shall 
again  refer  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  cooking  of  food.  Again,  food  must  be 
properly  prepared  by  the  recipient ; it  must  be  torn  asunder  by  the  teeth  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  saliva,  and  if  this  be  not  done,  proper  digestion  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines  is  impossible.  Hence  we  see  how  important  it  is  to  attend 
most  carefully  to  the  teeth,  for  if  they  fail  us,  our  power  of  digestion,  and  conse- 
quently of  healthy  existence,  is  very  much  impaired,  for  although  the  march  of  the 
art  of  dentistry  has  provided  us  with  a most  capital  substitute,  still,  false  teeth,  how- 
ever good,  fall  shoi-t  of  their  prototypes,  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten  also  that  they 
cost  a considerable  amount  of  money,  so  that  for  many  of  us  the  loss  of  teeth  can 
never  be  made  up. 

Most  of  our  knowledge  of  digestion  is  derived  from  the  observations  made  on  a 
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young  Canadian  who,  unfortunately  for  liimself  but  fortunately  for  us,  had  a hole  in 
the  wall  of  his  abdomen  communicating  with  his  stomach,  so  that  the  whole  process 
of  digestion  could  be  accurately  observed.  This  interesting  invalid  was  under  the 
care  of  a man  of  great  intelligence.  Dr.  Beaumont,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  Beaumont  by  his  observation  on  Alexis  St.  Martin,  for  that  was  the  Canadian’s 
name,  has  taught  us  nearly  all  we  know  about  the  process  of  digestion.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  one  of  Beaumont’s  experiments.  “ At  half-past  eleven  o’clock 
A.M.,  after  having  ke})t  the  lad  fasting  for  seventeen  hours,  I introduced  a gum- 
elastic  tube  and  drew  off  an  ounce  of  pure  gastric  liquor,  uiimixed  with  any  other 
matter  except  a small  j)roportion  of  mucus,  into  a three-ounce  jdiial.  I then  took 
a solid  piece  of  boiled,  recently  salted  beef,  weighing  three  drachms,  and  put  it  into 
the  liquor  in  the  phial ; corked  the  phial  tight  and  placed  it  in  a saucepan  filled 
with  water,  raised  to  the  temperature  of  100  degrees,  and  kept  to  that  point  on  a 
nicely  regulated  sand  bath.  In  forty  minutes  digestion  had  distinctly  commenced 
over  the  surface  of  the  meat.  In  fifty  minutes,  the  fiuid  had  become  quite  opaque 
and  cloudy ; the  external  texture  began  to  separate  and  become  loose.  In  sixty 
minutes,  chyme  began  to  form.  At  one  o’clock  p.m. — digestion  having  ])rogressed 
with  the  same  regularity  as  in  the  last  half  hour— the  cellular  texture  seemed  to  be 
entirely  destroyed,  leaving  the  muscular  fibres  loose  and  unconnected,  floating  about 
in  fine  small  shreds,  very  tender  and  soft.  At  three  o’clock,  the  muscular  fibres  had 
diminished  one-half  since  the  last  examination.  At  five  o’clock  they  were  nearly  all 
digested,  a few  fibres  only  remaning.  At  seven  o’clock  the  muscular  texture  was 
completely  broken  down,  and  only  a few  of  the  small  fibres  could  be  seen  floating  in 
the  fluid.  At  nine  o’clock  every  part  of  the  meat  was  com])letely  digested.  The 
gastric  juice  when  taken  from  the  stomach  was  as  clear  and  transparent  as  water. 
The  mixture  in  the  phial  was  now  about  the  colour  of  whey.  After  standing  at  rest 
a few  minutes,  a fine  sediment  of  the  colour  of  the  meat  subsided  to  the  bottom  of 
the  phial.  A piece  of  beef,  exactly  similar  to  that  placed  in  the  phial,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  through  the  aperture,  at  the  same  time.  At  twelve  o’clock 
it  was  withdrawn,  and  found  to  be  as  little  aff’ected  by  digestion  as  that  in  the  phial ; 
there  was  little  or  no  difierence  in  their  appearance.  It  was  returned  to  the  stomach, 
and  on  the  string  being  drawn  out  at  one  o’clock  p.m.  the  meat  was  found  to  b(‘ 
all  completely  dige.sted  and  gone.  The  effect  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  piece  of 
meat  suspended  in  the  stomach  was  exactly  similar  to  that  in  the  phial,  only  more 
rapid  after  the  first  half  hour,  and  sooner  completed.” 

Dr.  Carpenter  gives  the  following  summary  of  what  is  known  as  to  the  time 
required  for  digestion  : — “ The  attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  Beaumont  to  determine  the 
relative  digestibility  of  different  articles  of  diet,  by  observing  the  length  of  time 
requisite  for  their  solution.  But,  as  he  himself  points  out,  the  rapidity  of  digestion 
varies  so  greatly,  according  to  the  quantity  eaten,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
previous  exercise,  the  interval  since  the  pi'eceding  meal,  the  state  of  health,  the 
condition  and  the  nature  of  the  weather,  that  a much  more  extended  inquiry  would 
be  necessary  to  arrive  at  results  to  be  depended  on.  Some  important  inferences  of  a 
general  character,  however,  may  be  drawn  from  his  researches.  It  seems  to  be  a 
general  rule  that  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  more  easy  of  digestion  than  that  of 
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tlie  domesticated  races  which  approach  tliem  more  nearly.  This  may,  ])erhaps,  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  that  is  mixed  up  with  the  flesh 
of  the  former,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  is  largely  pei’vaded  by  it ; for  it  aj^pears  from 
Dr.  Beaumont’s  experiments,  that  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  any  substance 
which  is  difficult  of  diirestion  inteiferes  with  the  solution  of  food  that  would  other- 
wise  soon  be  reduced.  It  seems  that,  on  the  whole,  beef  is  more  speedily  reduced 
than  mutton,  and  mutton  sooner  than  either  veal  or  pork ; fowls  are  far  from 
possessing  the  digestibility  that  is  ordinarily  imputed  to  them ; but  turkey  is,  of  all 
kinds  of  flesh  except  A^enison,  the  most  soluble.  Perhaps  the  avei’age  period  required 
for  the  digestion  of  an  ordinary  meal,  and  the  complete  emptying  of  the  stomach, 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  and  a half  hours.  Dr.  Beaumont’s 
experiments  further  show  that  bidk  is  as  necessary  for  healthy  digestion  as  the 
presence  of  the  nutrient  princi])le  itself.  This  fact  has  been  long  known  by 
experience  to  uncivilised  nations ; the  Kamschatdales,  for  exam])le,  are  in  the  habit 
of  mixing  eailh  or  sawdust  with  the  train-oil  on  which  they  are  frequently  reduced 
to  live.  The  Vaddahs,  or  wild  hunters  of  Ceylon,  on  the  same  i)rinciple,  mingle  the 
jx>unded  fibres  of  soft  and  decayed  wood  with  the  honey  on  which  they  feed  when 
meat  is  not  to  be  had ; and  on  one  of  them  being  asked  the  reason  of  the  })ractice, 
he  replied,  ‘ I cannot  tell  you,  but  I knoAv  the  belly  must  be  filled.’  It  is  further 
shoAvn  by  Dr.  Beaumont  that  soups  and  fluid  diet  are  not  more  readily  chymified 
than  solid  aliment,  and  are  not  alone  fit  for  the  support  of  the  system ; and  this  also 
is  conformable  to  the  Avell-kuown  results  of  experience,  for  a dyspeptic  patient  will 
frequently  reject  chicken  broth  Avhen  he  can  retain  solid  food  or  a richer  soiq).  Dr. 
Beaumont  also  ascei'tained  that  moderate  exercise  facilitates  digestion,  though  severe 
and  fatiguing  exercise  retards  it.  If  eA'en  moderate  exercise  be  taken  immediately 
after  a full  meal,  hoAvever,  it  is  probably  rather  injurious  than  beneficial ; but  if  an 
Itour  be  permitted  to  elapse,  or  if  the  quantity  of  food  taken  have  been  small,  it  is  of 
decided  benefit ; the  infl\ience  of  temperature  on  the  process  of  digestion  is  remark- 
ably shown  in  some  of  Dr.  Beaumont’s  experiments ; he  foixnd  that  the  gastric  juice 
had  scarcely  any  influence  on  the  food  submitted  to  it  Avhen  the  bottle  was  exposed  to 
the  cold  air,  instead  of  being  kept  at  a temperature  of  100°.  He  observed  on  one 
occasion,  that  the  injection  of  a single  gill  of  water  at  50°  sufficed  to  lower  its 
tempf'rature  iq^wards  of  30° ; and  that  its  natural  heat  Avas  not  restored  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  Hence  the  pi-actice  of  eating  ice  after  dinnei’,  or  eA^en  of  drink- 
ing largely  of  cold  fluids,  is  very  prejudicial  to  digestion.” 

With  regard  to  the  caution  about  ice,  Ave  must  say  that  in  our  experience 
practice  does  not,  in  this  matter,  agree  Avith  theory.  Ice  after  dinner  is  ahvays 
agreeable,  and  the  eA'idence  that  it  retards  digestion  is  very  small  indeed.  The 
mistake  is  often  made  of  giving  too  much  ice,  and  Ave  hare  been  at  dinner- 
tables  Avhere  iced  punch  cl  la  Romaine  has  been  serA-ed  in  the  middle  of  dinner, 
betAveen  the  first  and  second  courses  ; ice  pudding  as  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
the  sAveet  course,  and  tAvo  kinds  of  ice,  cream  and  Avater,  as  the  first  dish  of 
dessert ; this,  in  addition  to  ice  in  the  Avine,  is  excessiA’e,  and  is,  Ave  opine,  as 
vulgar  as  it  is  harmful. 

In  our  chapter  on  the  diseases  of  children,  a.'i  Avell  as  in  that  on  the  nursing  of 
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cliildren,  will  be  found  many  remai'ks  on  the  feeding  of  children,  and  we  have 
incidentally  dwelt  on  the  diet  for  old  age. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  something  on  the  diet  which  is  most  suited  for  robust 
manhood,  and  for  training.  The  diet  for  a man  in  training  should  be  modelhal 
on  the  diet  which  we  have  given  as  the  hard-labour  diet  of  our  prisons,  and 
which  is  found  by  experience  to  allow  of  a man’s  performing  a maximum 
amount  of  work  without  deteriorating  in  health.  It  consists  of  about  twenty- 
six  ounces  of  dry  food,  or  twice  that  amount  of  food  in  an  ordinary  moist 
condition.  The  diet  must  include  from  four  to  five  ounces  of  albuminates, 
and  if  the  athlete  be  still  growing  this  amount  may  even  be  inci’eased,  the  best 
criterion  being  the  man’s  own  appetite.  It  is  a great  mistake — a mistake  which 
is  now  very  generally  recognised  by  trainers — to  give  the  man  in  training  a 
diet  which  is  too  exclusively  albuminate.  His  need  is  mainly  for  readily 
combustible  fuel,  to  produce  the  large  cpiantities  of  force  which  he  is  obliged  to 
])ut  forth,  and  if  these  be  not  given  to  him  he  will  consume  his  muscular  tissue, 
and  become  “ stale.”  A training  diet  should  be  very  plain,  should  contain  a 
pro})er  admixture  of  the  four  dietetic  principles,  should  be  veiy  varied,  should 
be  as  digestible  as  possible,  and  should  be  free  from  all  s})ices,  condiments,  and 
other  articles  which  are  likely  to  tempt  the  appetite  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  .system.  Rice  puddings,  ]>otatoes,  butter,  bacon,  eggs,  and  fat  meat  should 
all  be  given,  together  with  a fair  amount  of  green  vegetables.  Tiie  old  plan  of 
raw  beef-steaks  and  miitton  chops,  with  a tliin  slice  of  stale  bread  for  breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner,  day  after  day,  is  happily  come  to  an  end. 

We  may  now  say  a few  words  on  the  all-important  subject  of  cooking  food, 
although  we  have  no  intention  of  trenching  on  the  ground  which  belongs  to  a work 
on  cookery.  Man  is  distinguished  as  a “ cooking  animal,”  and  indeed  he  is  the  only 
animal  that  does  not  consume  his  food  raw.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  a sine 
qua  non  of  health  and  proper  nourishment,  that  the  food  .should  be  ])ro]ierly  cooked. 
Cooking  is  a delicate  chemical  operation,  and  although  it  is  too  much  the  custom  to 
relegate  the  duties  of  the  kitchen  to  those  who  have  received  hardly  any  education, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  those  duties  demand  of  those  who  rightly  perform  them 
patience,  education,  and  very  great  intelligence.  Dr.  Parkes  in  his  latest  work 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Projmgation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  “ On  the 
Personal  Care  of  Health,”  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  importance  of  a right 
understanding  of  the  subject  of  food,  and  the  method  of  cooking  it  : — 

“ I qiiestion  whether  an  artisan  or  labourer  in  receipt  of  pretty  good  wages, 
which  he  does  not  spend  in  drink,  is  not  the  best-fed  man  in  the  community,  if  he  has  an 
indxxstrious  wife  who  knows  how  to  cook.  If  she  is  an  understaudino:  woman  she 
will  give  him  enough  variety,  and  he  receives  every  day,  at  the  same  lioixrs,  well 
distributed  over  the  day,  about  an  equal  quantity  of  well-cooked  food,  over  the 
eating  of  Avhich  he  does  not  hurry.  If  such  a man  is  a teetotaller,  or  does  not  take 
more  than  two  pints  of  beer  daily,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  changes  little  in  weight 
during  the  whole  period  of  maturity,  and  that  years  tell  little  on  his  appearance. 
If  he  takes  too  much  beer  and  spirits,  as  so  many  do,  he  begins  to  get  fat  about 
forty,  and  then  ages. 
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“Compared  with  such  a temperate  working  man  the  wealthy  classes  as  a lule  are, 
I think,  clearly  less  well  off.  They  have  the  best  description  of  food  and  the  best 
possible  cookery,  but  they  have  neither  the  regularity  of  time  nor  quantity  that 
the  sober  working  man  has.  The  perfectly  cooked  made  dishes  of  our  day  are,  no 
doubt,  extremely  digestible,  but  that  advantage  and  their  variety  leads  to  a large 
consumption.  As  a rule  the  wealthy  classes  eat  too  much — with,  of  cour.se, 
exceptions — and  it  eventually  tells  upon  them.  Both  men  and  women  get  stout, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  years  many  begin  to  suffer  from  affections  which  are 
called  by  diverse  names  and  affect  diverse  organs— lungs,  liver,  or  other  parts, 
but  which  are  more  or  le.ss  allied  to  dyspepsia  or  gout.  It  is,  of  cour.se,  always 
hazardous  to  extend  to  a class  the  conclusion  drawn  from  a few  instances,  but,  in 
.spite  of  the  excellent  health-conditions  in  which  most  of  our  rich  people  are 
placed,  we  do  not  see  so  great  a superiority  in  health  in  the  latter  years  of 
manhood  as  should  be  the  case. 

“ Although,  also,  there  is  very  little  intemperance  among  them,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  that  word,  they  take  a good  deal  of  alcohol  in  one  way  and  another,  and 
I think  most  medical  men  will  agi’ee  that  Abex’iiethy  s advice  is  the  oidy  cure 
for  the  manifold  ailments  of  many  rich  patients,  viz.,  ‘ to  live  on  sixpence  a-day, 
and  earn  it.’  There  are,  however,  unhappily,  people  among  us  who  have  neither 
the  simplicity  of  the  poor  nor  the  gratification  of  the  rich  man’s  diet,  but  who 
suffer  in  another  way — I allude  to  the  numerous  class  who  are  dependent  upon 
ill-trained  servants  for  their  cooking.  A married  clerk  receiving  some  £200  or 
£300  a year  is  really  very  badly  off  in  this  way.  His  wife,  having  received  the 
usual  oi-namental  education  of  our  time,  knows  nothing  useful,  and  would  think 
it  a degradation  to  descend  to  the  kitchen  and  to  busy  herself  in  pi'oviding  foi  her 
household.” 

Yet  what  increased  health  and  happiness  would  arise  to  her  husband  and 
children  j what  pleasure  would  come  to  her.self — for  labour  is  pleasuie  if  she 
were  a good  cook,  and  would  give  three  or  four  hours  ^\ork  in  piepaiing  what  is 
so  essential  for  health  and  energy.  If  young  ladies  would  only  see  that  cooking 
is  really  a branch  of  chemistry,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  a scientific  as  well  as  a 
most  useful  art,  and  if  they  would  get  over  the  ridiculous  pride  of  thinking  honest 
labour  a degradation  instead  of  what  it  really  is — a blessing,  how  many  of  our 
countrymen  would  dine  well  instead  of  badly,  and  be  robust  instead  of  weakly. 
The  social  effects  of  such  a change  in  sentiment  and  in  action  would  be  surprising ; 
it  would  solve  many  difficulties,  of  servants,  which  are  felt  more  and  more  every 
year,  and  it  might  even  give  a reply  to  the  important  question  which  is  always 
arising  and  never  answered,  viz.,  “whether  it  is  right  to  marry  on  £300  a year.” 

Meat  may  be  cooked  in  a vaidety  of  ways,  but  the  chief  of  these  are  boiling  and 
roasting.  Now  meat  is  composed  of  albuminoixs  matter  and  fat,  the  ffit  melts 
when  heated,  and  the  albuminous  matter  coagulates  and  gets  hard  and  impe^^■ious 
to  water  when  its  temperature  is  x-aised  above  180°  of  Fahr.,  which  is  32°  below 
the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Now,  first  of  all,  as  to  boilixxg.  In  boiling  we  want  to  fulfil  one  of  two  objects : 
either  to  impart  all  the  goodness  of  the  xneat  to  the  water,  or  else  to  leave  all 
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goodness  in  the  meat  without  benefiting  the  water.  If  the  former  object  is 
desiied,  as  in  making  a strong  broth,  the  meat  should  be  cut  up  in  small 
pieces  and  the  water  should  be  poured  upon  it  cold.  The  vessel  should  then 
be  placed  at  the  side  of  the  tire,  where  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
houis,  care  being  taken  that  the  tem])erature  does  not  rise  above  180°,  unless  it  be 
just  at  last,  in  order  to  e.xtract  those  few  ingredients  of  the  meat  which  are  soluble 
in  boiling  water.  If  these  rules  be  adhered  to,  and  if  the  therinometei’  be  employed, 
as  it  always  should  be,  the  broth  must  be  the  strongest  ])ossible. 

If  it  be  desired  to  fulfil  the  second  object  of  boiling,  as  is  the  case  when  a joint  is 
boiled  to  be  served  whole  at  the  table,  we  proceed  difi’erently,  in  order  to  2)i’eserve  as 
much  of  the  goodness  as  possible.  To  effect  this  we  2)lunge  the  joint  at  once  into  boiling 
watei’,  and  allow  it  to  lemain  for  a few  minutes.  By  this  manoeuvi'e  all  the  albumen 
on  the  outside  of  the  joint  is  coagulated,  and  the  joint  is  encased,  as  it  were,  in  a 
solid  coat  of  armour.  This  being  done,  the  joint  must  be  left  in  the  water,  and  not 
allowed  to  get  to  a temperature  greater  than  170°  or  175°  during  the  remainder  of 
the  operation  of  cooking.  If  these  very  simple  rules  were  attended  to  we  should 
not  hear  so  often  of  a joint  being  “ boiled  to  rags.” 

Howe'vei'  cai’efully  the  operation  of  boiling  be  conducted  there  is  always  some 
loss  of  weight,  owing  to  the  solution  of  the  mineral  salts  and  other  soluble  consti- 
tuents of  the  meat.  The  loss  of  weight  in  boiling  is  reckoned  at  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  meat. 

Stewing  is  a mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  boiling.  We  manufacture  a strong 
broth  and  with  it  we  eat  the  exhausted  fibi’es  of  the  meat,  which  are  very  tender 
from  the  excessive  amount  of  boiling  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

Roasting  is  a very  favourite  way  of  cooking,  on  account  of  the  very  ])leasant 
flavour  which  it  imparts  to  the  meat.  Buckmaster,  who  may  be  taken  as  an 
authority  on  the  practical  matters  connected  with  cooking,  says,  experiments  which 
have  been  carefully  made  show  that  a sirloin  of  beef,  weighing  twelve  ])ounds,  lost 
in  roasting  forty-four  ounces,  of  which  twenty-seven  were  water  and  seventeen  fat, 
or  dripping.  A flank  of  beef  made  mto  pot-au-feu  or  bouilli,  and  weighing  twelve 
pounds,  lost  twenty-five  ounces.  It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  boiling,  especially 
when  the  liquor  is  turned  to  account,  as  it  should  be,  is  the  most  economic  kind  of 
cooking.  Notwithstanding  this  truth,  however,  roasting  before  the  fire  i-emains  the 
favourite  method  of  cooking  in  this  country.  The  ])rinciples  involved  in  roasting 
are  the  same  as  in  boiling,  and  our  efibrts  must  be  directed  to  imprisoning  the  juices 
of  the  meat.  To  effect  this  a good  clear  fire  must  be  made,  and  for  the  first  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  the  joint  must  be  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  it  without  burn- 
iug.  It  must  then  be  removed  to  some  distance  and  the  process  continued  as  slowly 
as  possible,  in  order  to  retain  the  juices  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  a common  custom 
to  j)aint  a joint  with  white  of  egg  before  roasting,  or  to  encase  it  in  a layer  of  paste, 
or  to  wrap  is  in  a piece  of  oiled  paper. 

Bi-oilmg  is  a modified  form  of  roasting,  and  is  done  over  the  fire  instead  of  before 
it.  The  meat  must  be  jiut  at  first  quite  close  to  the  coals  and  then  be  I’emoved  from 
them. 

We  next  turn  to  consider  some  of  the  chief  diseases  which  are  caused  by  food, 
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eitlier  from  its  excess  or  deficiency,  or  from  some  deleterious  character  in  the  food 
itself. 

Too  much  food  causes  plethora,  and  leads  to  obesity,  to  a lethai-gic  habit  of  body, 
and  to  a great  liability  to  congestive  diseases  and  gout.  If  the  food  is  not  digested 
it  eitlier  irritates  the  bowels,  and  is  passed  quickly  away,  causing  diari-hoea,  and 
sweeping  with  it  the  necessary  as  well  as  the  unnecessary  food.  If  it  do  not  cause 
diarrhoea,  it  i-emains  in  the  intestines,  causing  jiain,  and  decomposes,  giving  rise  to 
the  generation  of  oflensive  gas,  or  to  worse  troubles. 

If  an  excess  of  albuminates  be  given,  the  tendency  is  towards  gout ; and  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that,  wlien  a strong  rtieat  diet  is  being  consumed,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  tlie  consumer  should  take  quantities  of  exercise.  Gout  is  most 
common,  })erhaps,  among  those  robust  gentlemen  who  have  jiassed  their  middle  age, 
and  having  been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  a generous  diet,  and  the  strong  exercise 
of  hunting,  forget  when  they  are  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  to  be 
sulticiently  self-denying  at  the  table.  The  constant  habit  of  great  muscular  exei-tion 
has  begot  another  habit  of  generous  feeding,  and  the  strong  digestion  which  has  been 
trained  through  the  whole  of  a healthy  life  is  often  at  last  far  from  a blessing  to  its 
owner.  We  not  long  ago  encountered  a spare,  very  healthy -looking,  elderly  gentle- 
man, who,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  more,  had  that  day  been  enjoying,  as  usual, 
the  joys  of  fox-hunting.  On  congratulating  him  on  his  unfailing  powers  and  his 
healthy  appearance,  he  accounted  for  the  fact  by  saying  that  “ he  was  one  of  those 
who  had  been  blessed  with  a weak  digestion,  that  while  the  friends  of  his  youth 
were  dying  one  by  one,  carried  ofi'  by  })lethora  in  its  various  forms,  he,  conq)elled 
by  his  frailty  to  live  carefully,  pursued  that  even  tenor  of  his  ways  without,  as  yet, 
being  aware  of  any  of  the  onslaughts  of  time.” 

An  excess  of  starchy  food,  or  of  sugars  or  fats,  is  veiy  apt  to  cause  obesity,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  surest  way  of  arresting  a tendency  to  corpulence  is  to  cut 
off  carbo-hydrates  from  the  diet.  Corpulency  is  to  be  avoided,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  disfigurement  and  inconvenience  which  it  causes  to  its  victim,  but  i at her  because 
when  there  is  fat  on  the  surface  there  is  commonly  fat  beneath  also,  and  an  ac- 
cumulation of  fat  around  internal  organs  interferes  often  very  seriously  with  their 
efficient  action.  The  diseases  which  arise  from  a superfluity  of  food  are  confined 
generally  to  the  wealthy  classes,  and  especiall}''  to  the  bourgeois  class—  -successful 
tradesmen,  aldermen,  and  “ self-made  ” men  generally,  who  have  never  been  trained 
to  any  of  the  ])ursuits  of  fashionable  idleness  in  their  youth,  and  find  themselves 
obliged,  when  fortune  gives  them  an  abundance  of  money,  to  fall  back  for  their 
amu.sement  to  the  delusive  joys  of  eating  and  drinking. 

A deficiency  of  food  is  very  serious  matter  to  a nation,  as  those  who  remember  the 
Irish  famine  and  the  disasters  which  followed  it  can  testify.  A deficiency  of  food,  and 
especially  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  engenders  a habit  of  body  which  is  called  scor- 
butic, and  which  reaches  its  most  aggi’avated  form  in  the  disease  called  scurvy.  Scurv* v 
is  hap])ily  very  rare  in  the  present  day,  and  there  are  many  medical  men  of  large 
experience  who  have  never  seen  a case.  Even  among  sailors,  who  foi  inerly  were  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  scurvy,  the  disease  is  seldom  seen,  because  the  proper  methods 
of  providing  against  it  are  thoroughly  understood.  Scurvy  is  a very  tei-rible  disease. 
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and  it  is  charactei’ised  by  bleedings,  purple  patches,  and  terrible  ulcerations  ot  the  skin„ 
A man  with  the  scurvy  is  ht  for  nothing,  and  the  slightest  injury  may  cause 
serious  troubles  and  death.  When  numbers  of  scorbutic  persons  are  herded  together^ 
diseases  of  a low  type  are  very  liable  to  break  out  among  them.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  potato  into  Europe,  and  before  the  art  of  horticulture  had  placed  at 
our  disposal  such  a variety  of  vegetables,  the  majority  of  the  lower  orders  were  of  a 
scorbutic  habit,  and  this  it  was  which  gave  such  a fearful  virulence  to  the  epidemics 
of  the  middle  ages,  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  scurvy  mei’ely  shows  itself  as 
such.  The  diseases  known  as  typhus  fever,  jail  typhus,  the  purples,  spotted  fever, 
and  even,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  some  forms  of  dysentery,  the  black 
death,  plague,  and  sweating  sickness,  owed  their  peculiar  energy  to  the  scorbutic  con- 
dition of  the  populations  which  they  attacked. 

Dr.  Guy,  in  his  most  interesting  lectures  on  “ Public  Health,”  says : — “ About  a 
century  ago  a vessel  of  war  might  seem  to  have  been  equipj^ed  and  provisioned  with 
a view  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  disease  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time.  Beef  badly  salted,  and  often  so  rotten  that,  before  boiling 
it,  it  was  necessai’y  ‘ to  tie  it  round  with  cords  ; ’ biscuits  mouldy  and  full  of  ‘ weevils 
or  maggots ; ’ and  puddings  of  salt  suet  and  flour  made  up  the  dietary. 

“ The  water  was  often  so  thick  and  green  from  decomposition  and  vegetable 
gi’owth,  and  so  offensive  withal  as  to  disgust  sight,  smell,  and  taste.  The  ship  was 
damp,  filthy,  and  ill-ventilated,  and  the  air  of  the  wells  so  foul  as  often  to  produce 
fatal  asphyxia.  Personal  cleanliness  was  neglected,  the  clothing  was  insufficient, 
and  the  bedding  too,  the  men  having  to  turn  in  between  blankets  unwashed  perhaps 
for  a year ; little  effort  was  made  to  amuse  the  mind  and  to  instruct  it } the  sailors 
only  luxury  was  an  exorbitant  allowance  of  spirituous  liquors  on  sea  as  on  land,  the 
fruitful  source  of  disease,  misery,  insubordination,  and  crime.”  The  account  which 
Dr.  Guy  gives  of  the  famous  voyage  of  Commodore  Anson  will  show  under  what 
frightful  difficulties  some  of  England’s  greatest  navigators  have  worked. 

“ On  the  18th  of  September,  1740,  Anson  set  sail  from  St.  Helen’s,  and  on  the 
15th  of  June  anchored  at  Spithead,  having  been  absent  from  England  three  years 
and  nine  months.  He  left  with  six  vessels  of  war,  and  two  Y'ictuallers,  and  came 
back  with  his  spoils  and  a reputation  richly  earned,  but  with  a single  ship,  his  own 
Centurion.  Our  interest  centres  in  three  of  these  ships,  the  Centurion,  the  Gloucester, 
and  the  Tryal,  and  the  961  men  who  formed  their  united  ci'ews.  Such  crews,  we 
may  hope,  were  never  before  or  since  brought  together  to  tempt  Prov'idence,  and 
to  try  the  mettle  of  a gallant  commander.  Of  the  seamen  some  were  drafted  direct 
from  hospital  and  sick  quarters.  The  land  forces  were  men  mostly  sixty  years  old, 
some  upwards  of  seventy,  the  worst  half  of  a batch  of  invalids  of  whom  the  younger 
and  more  active  had  deserted.  In  lieu  of  the  deserters  Anson  was  furnished  with 
210  raw  and  undisciplined  marines,  with  scarcely  more  of  the  soldier  than  the 
regimentals,  some  of  these  too  had  been  lately  discharged  from  hospital.  . . . 

“ The  run  to  Madeira  occupied  thirty-seven  days  instead  of  the  usual  ten  or 
twelve,  and  the  crews  suffered  from  the  fevers  then  known  as  the  calentures.  The 
Centurion  lost  two  men.  The  ventilation  being  recognised  as  inadequate,  six  air 
scuttles  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  each  ship,  and  a supply  of  water,  wine,  and  other 
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refresliments,  was  laid  in.  The  forty -seven  days’  run  to  St.  Catherine’s  produced  a 
serious  sick  list ; eighty  men  were  landed  sick  from  the  Centurion,  of  whom 
twenty-eight  died  j and  yet  by  the  time  they  left  the  island  the  eighty  had  become 
ninety-six.  These  were  embarked,  and  in  thirty  days  they  reached  Port 
St.  Julian,  which  place,  after  a stay  of  ten  days,  they  left  in  good  spirits,  and,  as 
I gather,  in  good  health.  It  was  the  105  days  spent  between  St.  Julian  and 
Juan  Fernandez,  amid  storms,  cold,  frosts,  and  deluges  of  water,  under  unparalleled 
exposure,  fatigue,  and  privation,  that  occasioned  the  greater  part  of  the  sickness  and 
mortality  of  which  I am  presently  to  give  a summary.  In  about  ten  days  after 
leaving  St.  Julian  the  scurvy  began  to  show  itself,  and  in  less  than  two  months 
it  had  spread  to  such  a degree  that  there  were  few  on  board  free  from  it.  Soon 
after  we  read  of  forty-two  dying  on  board  the  C&ntunon,  then  in  the  month  following, 
double  the  number,  and  by  the  time  the  ship  arrived  at  Juan  Fernandez  there  had 
l)een  a loss  of  upwards  of  100  men,  and  they  could  not  ‘ muster  more  than  six 
foremast  men  in  a watch  capable  of  duty,’  and  even  some  of  these  were  lame,  and 
unable  to  go  aloft.  I must  not  detain  you  with  further  details  of  the  sickness  and 
death  on  board  the  Centurion,  or  with  the  adventures  of  the  Gloucester  and  TnjaL 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  nine  months,  the  time  spent 
between  England  and  Juan  Fernandez,  the  crews  of  the  three  ships  had  lost  62G  out 
of  961,  or,  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  Centurion  and  its  crew,  concerning  which  we 
have  the  most  exact  information,  it  appears  that  in  less  than  nine  months,  lier  506 
men  were  reduced  to  214,  her  fifty  invalids  to  four,  and  her  seventy-nine  marines  to 
eleven.  Of  this  frightful  mortality,  by  far  the  greater  j)art  occurred  in  the  stonny 
and  every  way  inclement  weather  encountered  in  rounding  Cape  Horn,  in  the  two 
months  and  a half  that  elapsed  between  leaving  Port  St.  Julian  and  arriving  at 
Juan  Fernandez. 

“ It  belongs  to  this  sanitary  history  to  state  that  at  Madeira,  St.  Catherine’s,  St. 
Julian,  and  Juan  Fernandez,  the  foul  ships  were  refitted,  cleansed,  and  purified,  and 
that  no  sanitary  precaution  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  Nor  were  these  measures 
ineffectual,  for  we  are  told  that  for  some  time  after  leaving  Juan  Fernandez  the 
crews  had  enjoyed  ‘a  most  uninterrupted  state  of  health.’  But  on  leaving  tlie  coast 
of  Mexico  the  scurvy  again  began  to  show  itself,  and  this  time  it  was  not  possible  to 
attribute  it  to  the  stormy  and  inclement  weather,  though  that  which  they  soon  had 
to  encounter  doubtless  added  much  to  their  sickness  and  mortality.  At  this  time 
the  crew  of  the  Gloucester  was  reduced  to  seventy-seven  men  and  eighteen  boys,  of 
which  number  only  sixteen  men  and  eleven  boys  were  able  to  keep  the  deck,  and  of 
these  several  were  infirm.  The  ship  had  to  be  burnt,  and  her  crew  transferred  to 
the  Centurion.  There  were  seventy  sick  among  them,  of  whom  ‘ three  to  four  ’ died 
as  they  were  being  hoisted  on  board.  And  soon  we  find  that  the  deaths  of  tlie  con- 
solidated crews  were  ‘extremely  alarming;’  that  no  day  passed  that  they  did  not 
bury  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  ; and  that  ‘ tliose  who  had  liitherto  continued  healthy 
began  to  fall  down  again.”  When  they  were  able  to  land  on  the  island  of  Tinian 
they  put  on  shore  128  sick,  many  of  whom  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  com- 
modore and  his  officers.  On  that  and  the  previous  day  they  buried  twenty-one  men, 
and  ten  more  soon  after.  Anson  liimself,  as  we  learn,  did  not  escape  the  scurv’y. 
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‘‘  Tliis  new  attack  of  scurvy  occurred  under  circumstances  so  different  to  the  first 
as  to  puzzle  the  surgeon  and  the  cliaplain.  They  had  fresh  provisions  in  the  shajie 
of  hogs  and  fowls,  they  caught  fish  in  abundance,  and  had  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
water ; they  kept  all  their  ports  open,  ‘ and  took  uncommon  jiains  in  cleansing  and 
sweetening  the  ship.’  But  no  mention  is  made  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  and  they 
owed  their  supply  of  water  to  rains  which  must  have  kept  the  atmosphere  moist,  and 
so  far  unfavourable  to  them.  The  crews  recovered  their  health  at  Tinian,  and  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  sanitary  history  is  the  simple  statement  that  when  Anson 
came  to  muster  the  remains  of  the  united  crews  of  the  Centurion,  the  Gloucester,  and 
the  Tryal,  on  board  his  own  ship,  prior  to  his  attack  on  the  Manilla  galleon,  he  had 
in  all  only  227  hands,  of  whom  neax’ly  thirty  were  boys,  and  twenty-three  Lascars 
and  Dutclmien,  besides  other  recruits  picked  up  here  and  there.  So  that  out  of  the 
original  961  with  which  Anson  left  England,  the  survivors  jirobably  fell  very  far 
short  of  200.” 

Shortly  after  tliis  disastrous  voyage  of  Anson’s  the  important  discovery  was 
made  that  the  occurrence  of  scurvy  depended  ujion  the  want  of  fresh  meat  and  fresh 
vegetables ; and  the  still  more  important  discovery  that  these  could  be  substituted 
by  so  portable  and  easily  procurable  a substance  as  lemon-juice.  Lemon -juice  has 
now  become  a necessary  part  of  the  commissariat  of  every  shi}),  and  a real  bad  case 
of  scurvy  has  happily  in  these  latter  days  come  to  be  regarded  as  a curiosity. 

The  disease  y>ar  excellence  which  is  liable  to  break  out  in  times  of  famine  is 
typhus  fever,  which  has  also  been  occasionally^  spoken  of  as  famine  fever.  Typhus 
killed  its  thousands  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  famine.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  with 
regard  to  typhus  (a  disease  having  nothing  in  common  mth  typhoid),  that  it  never 
appears  except  under  the  circumstances  of  famine  and  overcrowding,  but  when  once 
the  poison  has  been  engendered  in  this  way  it  is  communicable  to  all  classes,  and 
the  well-fed  and  well-to-do  fall  victims  to  the  disease  as  readily  as  others.  In 
epidemics  of  typhus,  it  has  always  been  observed  that  doctors,  ministers  of  religion, 
and  nurses,  succumb  very  readily.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  which 
ravaged  our  prisons  in  the  days  of  John  Howard,  and  which,  under  the  name  of 
“ gaol  fever,”  struck  terror  into  all  those  whose  duties  brought  them  in  contact  with 
the  criminal  classes,  was  a form  of  typhus  fever  which  was  engendered  in  our 
prisons  by  overcrowding,  improper  dietaries,  and  general  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
health. 

Dr.  Guy,  whose  work  on  “ Public  Health  ” is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  contributions  to  popular  scientific  literature  which  has  been  made  of  late 
years,  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  gaol  fever,  and  the  labours  of  one  of 
England’s  greatest  heroes — John  Howard. 

Quoting  from  Sir  J ohn  Pringle,  he  gives  the  following  account,  which  will  serve 
as  an  admirable  illustration  of  what  this  gaol  fever  could,  at  times,  effect.  “ In  the 
year  1750,  on  the  11th  of  May,  the  sessions  began  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  continued 
for  some  days,  in  which  time  there  were  more  criminals  tried,  and  a greater  mul- 
titude was  present  in  the  court  than  usual.  The  prisoners,  about  100  in  number, 
were  crowded  into  two  rooms,  measuring  fourteen  feet  by  eleven,  and  seven  feet 
high,  and  in  the  bail-dock  (a  small  corner  enclosure  open  at  the  top),  into  which 
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were  jnit  some  who  had  been  under  the  closest  confinement.  The  court  itself  was 
about  thirty  feet  square,  and  into  this  narrow  crowded  space  tlie  air  fi'om  the  bail- 
dock  and  the  two  small  rooms  found  easy  access.  An  open  window  at  tlie 
farthest  end  of  the  room  from  the  bench  occasioned  a draught  in  the  direction  of 
those  who  were  found  to  have  suffered  most.  These  were  the  persons  on  the  bench, 
of  whom  four  were  attacked  and  died — namely.  Sir  Samuel  Pennant,  tlie  Lord 
Mayor;  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  and  Baron  Clarke,  judges  ; and  Sir  Daniel  Lambert, 
alderman.  The  other  victims  were  two  or  three  counsels,  an  iinder-sheriff,  several 
of  the  Middlesex  jury,  and  others,  to  the  amount  of  above  forty.  This  li.st  is 
exclusive  of  persons  of  a lower  rank  and  of  those  who  did  not  sicken  within  a 
fortnight.” 

With  these  examples  of  the  dangerous  state  of  mal-nutrition  into  which  popula- 
tions may  fall  if  improperly  nourished,  we  now  turn  to  consider  some  smaller  ])oints, 
but  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  domestic  circles.  To  what  extent  is  bad  food — 
food,  that  is,  which  from  some  cause  or  another  has  deteriorated  in  quality — capable 
of  causing  disease  ? It  is  more  difficult  than  might  have  been  expected  to  give  an 
accurate  answer  to  this  question,  since  e^ddence  on  the  point  is  very  contradictory. 

Is  it  safe  to  eat  food  in  a state  of  decomposition  1 The  lover  of  game  and 
venison  would  reply  to  this,  that  no  amount  of  rottenness  interferes  either  with  its 
agreeable  qualities  or  its  wholesomeness.  Rotten  fish  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  as  a condiment  without  any  evil  resulting.  It  would  seem,  howeA-er,  as  if 
occasionally,  fiesh  in  the  early  stage  of  decomposition,  before  it  becomes  tainted  eitlier 
to  nose  or  taste,  is  apt  to  act  as  a violent  irritant  upon  the  stomach.  This  ha.s 
happened  occasionally  with  pork,  and  . whole  families  have  suffered  severely  after 
eating  pork,  against  Avhich  nothing  could  be  proved,  except  that  it  had  been  kept 
rather  longer  than  usually  is  the  case.  Fish  sometimes  acts  as  an  irritant  poison  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  do  mussels.  This  poisoning  by  mussels  has  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  molluscs  Avere  taken  from  the  copper  bottom  of  a 
ship,  and  that  really  the  poisoning  element  Avas  the  copper,  and  not  the  flesh  of 
the  mussel.  Perhaps  copper-poisoning  has  occurred  in  this  Avay,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  mussels  themseh'es  are  occasionally  very  uiiAA-holesome.  Other 
varieties  of  shell-fish  are  not  free  from  similar  imputations  of  proving  dangerous  to 
the  consumer. 

To  Avhat  extent  do  the  diseases  of  animals  affect  the  health  of  men  Avho  may 
consume  them?  This  is  a question  of  great  importance,  but  exact  information  on 
the  point  is  A’ery  hard  to  obtain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  diseased  meat 
is  from  time  to  time  smuggled  into  the  market,  and  that  much  is  eaten  without  anv 
very  obvious  effects  resulting  is  also  a matter  of  fair  inference.  At  the  same  time 
Ave  should  be  inclined  to  give  a general  caution  that  it  is  never  safe  to  eat  meat 
which  is  knoAvn  to  have  come  from  a diseased  animal. 

The  flesh  of  cattle  and  of  the  pig  is  apt  to  be  infested  with  parasites,  and  if  some 
of  the  parasites  find  their  Avay  into  the  stomach  of  man  m a living  state  they  are  aiit 
to  produce  serious  discomfort,  if  not  death.  ' ^ 

Both  pork  and  beef  is  apt  to  be  “ measly,”  and  in  these  cases  the  flesh  is  studded 
with  small  round  bladder-like  bodies  which  vary  in  size  from  points  scarcely  visible 
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to  t)ie  naked  eye  to  masses  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  bodies  are 
called  Cysticerci,  and  if  taken  alive  into  the  human  stomach,  grow  into  tape-worms. 
The  tape-worm  which  is  got  from  measly  pork  is  called  the  Tcenia  solium.  That 
which  comes  from  beef  is  called  the  Tcouici  nicdiocciUBllcitci.  Tape-woims  aie  not 
dangei'ous  to  life,  but  are  very  difficult  to  dislodge,  and  cause  great  discomfort  and 
prolonged  ill-health. 

Another  animal  which  infests  the  pig  is  called  the  Trichina  spiralis,  and  so  much 
has  been  wiitten  in  popular  literature  of  late  years  on  the  subject  of  trichines,  that 
few  of  our  readers  will  be  ignorant  of  the  prominent  facts  concernmg  them. 

The  trichinaj  are  small  worms  which  are  usually  found  coiled  up  in  a calcareous 
cyst,  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  of  animals.  The  largest  of  these  cysts  are 
about  one-twenty-tifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  many  of  them  are  much  smallei. 
When  onco  the  worm  becomes  encysted  its  life  is  very  likely  to  be  prolonged,  and 
although  in  this  state  they  remain  quiescent,  and  give  perhaps  but  little  trouble 
to  the  animal  which  they  inhabit,  yet  if  they  be  taken  into  the  stomach  of  another 
animal  the  cyst  may  be  dissolved,  and  the  animal  may  become  again  active,  and 
increase  and  multiply  to  an  alarming  extent. 

The  flesh  of  an  infected  animal  may  be  so  crowded  that  many  thousands  of 

trichiiue  may  exist  in  a cubic  inch. 

One  of  the  first  noteworthy  epidemics  of  trichinous  disease  occurred  at 
Heldstadt,  in  Prussia,  in  1863.  Of  103  persons  who  partook  of  a dinner  at  an 
hotel,  nearly  all  were  attacked  with  trichinosis  (as  the  disease  is  called),  and  very  many 
died.  The  source  of  the  disease  in  this  case  proved  to  be  a peculiar  kind  of  sausage, 
of  which  nearly  all  had  partaken.  The  trichina  is  not  found  only  in  the  pig,  but 
affects  other  animals  as  well,  and  the  pig  in  many  cases  is  supposed  to  have 
contracted  the  disease  by  foul  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  smaller  animals.  The  trichina 
is  killed  bv  a boiling  temperature,  and  it  is  only  those  who  eat  raw  or  under-done 
pig’s  flesh  who  are  liable  to  become  infested.  The  custom  of  eating  raw  ham  and 
raw  sausages,  which  have  only  been  pai’tially  smoked,  is  very  common  in  Germany, 
and  hence  it  is  that  this  disease  has  been  better  known  in  Germany  than  in  this 
country.  “ It  is  of  interest  to  know,”  says  Professor  Austin  Flint,  ‘‘  somewhat  of 
the  chances  that  the  pork  used  for  food  may  be  trichinous.  A committee  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  appointed  to  make  examinations  with  reference  to  this 
point,  reports  that  of  1,394  hogs  examined  in  diflerent  packing  houses  and  butchers’ 
shops  in  Chicago  trichime  were  found  in  twenty-eight.  It  was  therefore  estimated 
that  of  the  hogs  brought  to  the  Chicago  market  one  in  fifty  is  affected  by  trichiniasis 
in  a gi-eater  or  less  degree.  In  this  report  it  is  stated  that  in  the  city  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  of  19,747  hogs  examined,  only  two  were  found  to  contain  trichinie.”  The 
trichinous  meat  being  swallowed  by  the  victim,  the  capsules  of  the  worms  are 
destroyed,  and  the  liberated  animals  increase  and  multiply  in  the  intestines  at  an 
alarming  rate,  so  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  trichime  contained  in  half  a 
pound  of  meat  may  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  30,000,000  trichinae  in  a few  days. 
This  enormous  litter  of  new-born  trichinae  at  once  begins  to  bore  through  the  wall 
of  the  intestine,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  muscles.  During  this  period  the 
symptoms  are  those  of  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  accomnanied  by  stomach 
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pains  and  diarrheea.  As  soon  as  the  muscles  are  reached,  the  symptoms  change 
to  those  of  muscular  rheumatism,  accompanied  by  a good  deal  of  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  best  treatment  of  the  disease  is  probably  active  purgation  in 
the  early  stage,  but  when  once  the  muscles  are  reached  no  remedy  is  known  which 
possesses  any  power  to  dislodge  them. 

The  statement  has  several  times  been  rather  loosely  made  that  animals  fed  on 
sewage  farms  are  unwholesome  for  food.  We  wish  very  distinctly  to  state  that 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  such  an  assertion,  and  that  if  sewage  farms  be 
properly  managed,  with  due  regard  to  scientific  and  cleanly  considerations,  the  meat 
gi’e^vn  upon  them  is  not  only  of  i*emarkably  fine  quality,  but  perfectly  wholesome. 

Milk  has,  unhappily,  been  the  means  of  spreading  disease  upon  several  occasions 
of  late  years.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  pure  milk,  if  fresh,  is  very 
rarely  unwholesome,  and  that  the  instances  of  typhoid  fever  and  scarlet  fever  being 
disseminated  by  milk  have  been  in  every  instance  directly  traced  to  the  adulteration 
of  the  milk  with  water.  The  water  was  the  poisonous  element  in  all  these  cases, 
and  not  the  milk.  The  celebrated  “ milk  epidemic,”  which  occurred  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Marylebone  in  the  year  1874  may  be  taken  as  a sample  of  all  “ milk  epitlemics,” 
of  which  several  have  now  been  recorded.  Several  persons,  numbering  uiiwards  of 
100,  were  seized  at  or  about  the  same  time,  within  a few  weeks,  with  typhoid  fever. 
It  was  highly  probable  that  there  was  some  common  cause,  and  the  health  officers 
and  others  set  themselves  to  work  to  discover  what  that  cause  was.  Tlie  cases  were 
scattered  through  the  parishes  of  St.  Marylebone  and  St.  George ; and  it  was  a note- 
worthy fact  that  people  sufiered  who  were  supplied  with  water  from  different  sources. 
The  drainage  was  above  suspicion,  and  the  houses  attacked  were  chiefly  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  or  the  well-to-do  persons.  The  only  thing  in  common  between 
the  houses  was  the  sources  of  their  milk  supply,  and  it  was  found  that  these 
scattex*ed  families  all  obtained  their  supply  of  milk  fi’om  the  same  dairy.  It 
was  noted  also  that  the  denizens  of  the  nurseries  and  those  who  were  most 
dependent  on  milk  as  an  aidicle  of  diet  suffered  most  in  this  epidemic.  There 
were  some  cases  which  apparently  at  first  did  not  admit  of  any  explanation  on  the 
milk  theory,  but  most  of  these,  on  careful  inquiry,  were  found  to  yield  confirmatory 
evidence  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  Thus,  in  one  household  which  was  not  sujxplie^ 
by  the  dairy  implicated  two  servant-maids  wex'e  attacked,  a,nd  the  fact  was  elicited  that 
they  had,  on  one  afternoon,  actually  stopped  at  the  shop  of  the  dairy  and  purchased 
a glass  of  milk,  which  they  drank.  Now,  this  dairy  obtained  its  supply  of  milk  from 
several  fixrms,  and  these  farms  wei'e  subjected  to  minute  iixspection.  All  save  one 
were  beyond  suspicion  as  to  their  sanitary  arrangements,  but  at  this  one  there  had 
been  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  on  cai’eful  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  well 
from  which  the  water  was  taken  to  cleanse  the  milk-pails,  if  not  to  adulterate  the 
milk,  had,  by  the  leakage  of  a di’ain,  become  actually  impregnated  with  the  excreta 
of  the  person  who  had  suffered  from  typhoid  fever.  This  farm  was  situated  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  from  London,  and  thus  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  of  an 
epidemic  of  an  alarming  nature,  affecting  an  urban  population,  being  caused  by  faxiltv 
arrangements  on  a farm  in  a comparatively  remote  district  of  the  country. 

The  vegetable  foods  do  not  seem  so  liable  to  cause  widespread  attacks  of  disease  a« 
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do  the  aniiual  foods.  Vegetables,  of  course,  may  be  unwholesome  frotn  decom- 
position, and  various  vegetable  articles  of  diet  may  be  unwholesome  from 
adulteration,  but  it  does  not  behove  us  in  this  place  to  enter  into  details  on  such 
questions.  It  is  true  that  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  have  been  attributed  to 
the  “ mouldiness  ” of  the  corn  upon  which  the  stricken  populations  have  been 
nourished,  but  such  assertions  are  veiy  devoid  of  anything  like  foundation. 

Rye  seems,  at  present,  to  be  the  only  grain  which  is  liable  to  recognised  disease 
which  is  likely  to  prove,  and  indeed  has  proved,  disastrous  to  those  who  have  consumed 
it  in  its  diseased  state.  Rye  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a fungus,  which,  commencing 
in  the  pistil  of  the  grass,  grows  gi’adually,  and  ultimately  by  its  size  overshadows  the 
normal  grass.  This  fungus  growth  is  called  ergot,  and  at  times  the  growth  of  ei*got 
in  the  rye  has  become  excessive.  Dr.  Wood  of  Philadelphia  says  : — “ Since  the  days 
of  Galen,  there  have  swept  over  larger  or  smaller  districts  of  Europe  epidemics  of 
diseases  which  have  been  attributed  to  ergot.  When  the  summer  is  wet  and  cold, 
the  rye  becomes  very  extensively  ergotised,  so  that  the  fungus  constitutes  a large 
proportion  of  the  material  entering  into  the  bread.  It  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  there  occurs  those  epidemics  of  ergotism  or  chronic  ergotic  ^Joisoning,  which  have 
been  recorded  from  time  to  time  since  the  days  of  Galen  and  of  Caesar.  It  is  not 
always  the  rye  which  causes  these  frightful  losses  of  life,  as  Hensinger  has  traced  one 
epidemic  to  diseased  oats.” 

The  usual  eflect  of  consuming  ergotised  rye  is  the  occurrence  of  mortification  or 
gangrene  of  the  extremities  of  the  body,  and  this  gangrenous  ergotism  has  been 
especially  observed  m France,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ignis  sacer  or  the 
Ignis  Sancti  Antonii  of  the  Middle  Ages,  an  affection  which,  in  a.d.  922,  killed  40,000 
persons  in  South-western  France;  and  in  a.d.  1128-29,  14,000  in  Paris  alone. 

There  is  another  form  of  ergotism  in  which  the  symjrtoms  consist  chiefly  of  .violent 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  niTiscles  of  the  body. 

Beverages. — In  our  remarks  on  “Food”  we  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves 
almost  exclusively  to  solid  food,  and  have  said  nothing  about  the  no  less  important 
fluids  which  we  find  it  necessary  to  take.  To  the  important  subject  of  “ Water”  in 
all  its  relations  to  health,  we  purpose  devoting  a separate  chapter,  and  in  the  present 
section  we  shall  deal  with  beverages  exclusive  of  water,  which,  nevertheless,  is,  of 
course,  the  foundation  of  all  beverages. 

In  the  first  place  we  shall  be  expected  to  give  some  expression  of  opinion  on 
that  much  debated  point — the  value  of  alcohol  as  an  article  of  diet.  This  is  a 
question  which  requires  to  be  considered  with  philosophic  calmness,  and  no  amount 
of  assertion  or  counter-assertion,  unbacked  by  solid  facts,  is  caj^able  of  settling — as 
some  of  our  temperance  advocates  seem,  by  their  acts,  to  think — this  much  vexed 
(question. 

As  many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  ‘ ‘ alcohol  ” without  really  knowing 
what  they  are  talking  about,  it  will  be  advisable  to  begin  with  some  facts  with 
regard  to  the  sources  of  oiigin  of  this  body.  Alcohol  is  obtained  chiefly  from  sugar 
and  bodies  containing  sugar  (such  as  gra])es),  by  the  process  known  as  fermentation. 
Fernientation  may  be  looked  upon  as  a “ natural  ” process,  since  the  bodies  which 
cause  it  are  ever  present  in  the  air,  and  it  is  supposed  that  these  bodies,  or  germs. 
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falling  into  the  fermentible  liquid  set  up  that  action  which  has  as  its  result  the 
development  of  alcohol.  Grape-juice,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a suitable  vessel,  speedily 
begins  to  ferment,  and  in  process  of  time  becomes  wine.  This  fact  must  have  been 
discovered  at  a very  early  period  of  the  world’s  history,  since  the  oldest  vu’itings 
make  mention  not  only  of  “ wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,”  but  also  of  its 
opposite  effect  of  drunkenness. 

All  wines  and  naturally  fermented  liquids  contain  alcohol  only  in  comparatively 
small  quantities.  If  it  be  desired  to  separate  the  alcohol  from  the  wine,  it  is  necessary 
' to  resort  to  the  artificial  process  of  distillation,  and  in  this  way  a stronger  solution  of 
alcohol,  called  “ spirits  of  wine,”  is  obtained.  Spirits  of  wine,  obtained  by  simple  dis- 
tillation, is  a combinatioli  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  the  obtaining  of  the  pxire  alcohol 
from  the  spirit  is  a difficult  matter  requiring  veiy  careful  chemical  manipulation. 
Pure  alcohol,  absolute  alcohol,  as  it  is  called,  is  a rai^e  article,  but  alcohol  in  its 
diluted  form  of  sjnrits  of  toine  is  well  kno^vn.  Spirits  of  wine  is  a light  fluid,  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  wiiter,  on  the  top  of  which,  if  gently  poured,  it  floats. 
stirred  about  it  readily  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions.  It  has  a slightly  pun 
gent  odour,  and  if  poured  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  it  rapidly  evaporates,  causing 
a sensation  of  cold.  In  the  mouth  it  produces  a burning  sensation,  and  brought  in 
contact  with  flame  it  readily  takes  fire,  as  all  who  possess  a spirit  lamp,  or  have 
played  at  “ snap-dragon,”  must  be  aware. 

This  is  the  “ alcohol  ” then  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  which  has  proved  a 
doubtful  blessing  to  the  human  race.  It  is  alcohol  which  endows  all  fermented 
and  distilled  liquids  with  their  good  and  bad  properties.  Alcohol  Ls  contained  in 
them  in  very  different  amounts,  as  the  following  table  of  percentages  will  show  : — 


Ginger  Beer  . . . . . 

A trace 

Boer  (average  sample)  .... 

0 per 

London  Porter  ..... 

5-3G 

Edinburgh  Ale  (unbottlod)  .... 

5'7 

„ (2  vfarj  in  bottle)  . 

6-06 

Port  (weakest)  ..... 

14-97 

„ (strongest)  . . . . . 

17-10 

Sherry  (weakest)  ..... 

13-98 

,,  (mean  of  13  wines  not  long  in  cask) 

15-37 

„ (strongest)  ..... 

16-17 

Madeira  (long  in  cask  in  East  Indies) 

14-09 

,,  (strongest)  . . . . . 

16-9 

Dry  Lisbon  ...... 

16-14 

Marsala  (Parkes’)  ..... 

L5  to 

25 

Borde.au.x  Wines,  Rod  (mean  of  90  dotei-minations 

of  different  soils  - Chateau  Lafitte,  Margeaux, 

Laroso,  Barsac,  St.  Emilion,  St.  Estepho,  Ac., 

Parkes’)  ..... 

6 'So  to 

13 

Bordeaux  Wines,  MTiite  .... 

11  — 

18-7 

Rousillon  ...... 

11  — 

16 

Rhone  Wines  (Hermitage,  Ac.) 

8-7  — 

13-7 

Burgundy,  Red  (Beaune.  Macon)  . 

7-3  — 

14 -.5 

,,  White  (Chablis,  See.)  . 

S-9  — 

12 

Champagnes  ... 

5-8  ~ 

13 

!BIoselles  ....  . . 

8 — 

13 
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Khine  Wines 

« 

. 6-7  to  16 

per  cent 

Italian  Wines 

* 

. 14 

— 19 

> > 

Brandy 

• 

. 50 

— 60 

)> 

Gin 

• 

. 49 

— 60 

Whisky  . 

• 

. 50 

— 60 

Rum 

• 

. 60 

— 77 

We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  alcoholic  strength  of  some  of  the  more 
fashionable  liqueurs,  such  as  chartreuse,  curaqoa,  anisette,  (fee.,  but  it  is  certainly 
very  high  indeed. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  which  we  consume  in  a 
draught  of  any  of  the  alcoholic  drinks,  we  can  easily  do  so  by  means  of  a rule  of 
three  sum. 

Thus  half  a pint  of  beer  contains  1 0 ounces,  and  the  alcoholic  strength  of  beer  is 
5 per  cent. — i.e.,  in  every  100  ounces  there  are  5 of  absolute  alcohol.  Thus — 

As  100  : 5 ::  10 
5 X 10 

= ‘0,  or  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol. 

100 

Again,  a sherry  glass  equals  about  2^  ounces,  and  therefore  in  the  average 
“ 2 glasses  of  sherry  ” — 

As  100  : 15-37  ::  5 

15-37  X 5 76-85 

= -7685  ounces. 

100  100 

Again,  take  a glass  of  strong  gin  (2-5  ounces) — 

As  100  : 60  ::  2-5 
60  X 2-5 

= 1 -5  ounces. 

100 

Thus  we  see  that  a “glass  of  gin”  (two  and  a half  ounces)  is  equal  in  alcoholic 
strength  to  a pint  and  a half  of  beer  (thirty  ounces),  and  four  glasses  of  sherry 
(ten  ounces). 

Is  alcohol  a food,  and  is  it  in  any  way  serviceable  to  the  human  body  1 Now  it 
is  only  fair  to  assume  that  anything  which  is  absorbed  and  disappears  when  intro- 
duced into  the  human  body  is  in  some  way  serviceable  to  it.  If  it  is  not  used  as  a 
food  it  will  certainly  re-appear  in  the  excretions  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  was 
introduced.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  this  way  with  alcohol,  and  all  the 
excretions — from  bowels,  kidneys,  skin,  and  lungs  (the  breath) — have  been  carefully 
collected  and  subjected  to  the  most  careful  analysis,  in  order  to  detect  the  presence 
of  alcohol. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  tends  to  prove  that  when  alcohol  is  given  to  a 
healthy  man  (many  of  these  experiments  have  been  conducted  on  soldiers),  a certain 
amount  disappears  in  the  body.  The  body  of  a healthy  man  seems  capable  of  appro- 
priating as  a maximum  about  two  ounces  of  alcohol  in  the  day.  If  more  than  two 
ounces  be  given,  alcohol  begins  to  appear  in  the  excretions ; it  is  detected  by  analysis 
in  the  urine  and  by  the  odour  in  the  breath.  It  is  certainly  of  gi’eat  interest  to  find 
that  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  practice  are  in  such  accord.  Two 
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ounces  of  alcohol  is  the  amount  contained  in  one  quart  of  beer  of  moderate  strength, 
and  this  is  about  the  amount  which  a man  has  been  allowed  by  common  consent  to 
consume  in  a day  without  being  considered  to  take  too  much.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  tioo  ounces  is  the  maximum  allowance  for  a strong  man,  and  that  for 
most  of  us  a much  smaller  allowance  (one  ounce  or  one  and  a half  ounces)  ould  be 
suthcient. 

,ng  the  question  of  the  dietetic  value  of  alcohol,  we  must  be  careful 
alcohol  and  alcoholic  drinks,  for  the  latter  often  contam 
dietetic  value  in  addition  to  the  alcohol.  In  dis- 
dvs,  too,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
xtural  process  of  fermentation  and  those  wliich 
ely  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  man. 
len  administered  in  any  form  and  in  moderate 
light  extent,  the  appetite  and  the  digestive 
and  force  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  3.  It 
to  a slight  extent.  It  cei-tainly  gives  a feeling 
lises  the  imaginative,  if  not  the  other  intellectual 
entities  which  are  at  all  excessive,  alcohol  causes 
due  to  a weakening  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
ic  drink  is  plainly  detectable  in  the  breath,  and 
want  of  nervous  power  which  we  call  “ drunken- 


be  it  observed,  are  all  paralytic,  and  are  all  due 
-^ary  control.  The  flushmg  of  the  face  shows 
soon  the  slipshod  utterance  shows  the 
of  the  muscles  of  articulation  ; the  double 
|^>ing  power  in  the  eyes  ; and  the  staggering  gait 
extended  to  the  larger  muscles  : lastly,  the 
edition  so  closely  resembling  apoplexy  that  the 
il  rightly  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
%o\  be  persisted  in,  there  soon  results  a degeneration 
The  neiwous  tissues  are,  perhaps,  the  first  to  sufler, 

. 4tterin£r  sjait  are  infalliblv  followed  bv  a similar  tottering 
, i^?ral  faculties.  The  stomach  resents  the  constant  intro- 
F it  spirits,  and  soon  refuses  properly  to  digest  food.  The 
^out  in  a similar  way,  and  the  impairment  of  their  functions 
causes  tern  ole  dropsy.  The  heart  gets  fatty  and  weak,  the  lungs  lose  their  fresh 
elasticity,  and  soon  there  is  not  a tissue  in  the  body  which  has  not  in  one  way  or 
another  succumbed  to  the  ill-treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

The  first  sign,  be  it  observed,  of  having  taken  too  much  alcohol  is  the  flushing  of 
the  face,  and  as  soon  as  a man  becomes  “ fluslied  with  ^\^ne  ” he  has  had  too  much. 

There  are  two  conditions  which  undoubtedly  aggravate  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
One  is  the  taking  of  alcohol  in  too  concentrated  a form — in  the  form,  that  is,  of 
“ neat  spirits,”  or  even  the  fortified  ports  and  sheiTies.  "SVe  believe  spirits  to  be  an 
unmitigated  curse  to  the  world,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  their  administration  is 
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ever  justifiable,  except  in  case  of  sickness.  In  disease  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
(but  not  often)  to  give  considerable  doses  of  alcohol  in  small  bulk,  and  then  spirits 
are  of  use. 

The  other  aggravating  condition  is  the  taking  of  alcohol  on  an  enipty  stomach. 
A.S  a rule,  no  alcoholic  drink  should  be  taken  except  with  food.  We  feel  sure  that 
more  harm  is  done  by  “nipping,”  as  it  is  called,  with  glasses  of  sherry  between 
meals,  than  by  any  other  form  of  intemperance.  If  alcohol  were  always  taken  in 
a diluted  and  natural  form,  and  with  food,  comparatively  little  harm  would  result 
from  its  employment.  The  “ nightcap  ” of  hot  spirits  and  water  at  bed-time  is  a 
common  cause  of  morning  cough,  sickness,  and  inability  to  eat  breakfast. 

We  have  shown  with  tolerable  conclusiveness  that  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol 
works  unmitigated  harm,  and  that  its  moderate  use  does  not,  as  far  as  can  be  shown, 
work  any  harm  at  all.  The  more  important  question,  however,  is  tliis.  Is  alcohol 
necessaiy,  and  are  we  the  better  for  taking  it  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  for  a man  who  is  leading  a typically  healthy 
life,  who  has  no  disease,  who  is  well  fed  and  well  housed,  and  who  enjoys  jfientv  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  alcohol  is  not  necessary  • and  it  has  been  proved  again  and 
again  that  total  abstainers  ” are  capable  of  as  much  physical  exertion  either  in 
the  harvest-field  or  during  a campaign  as  are  those  who  make  a moderate  use  of 
alcohol. 

Much  use  has  been  made  of  alcohol  by  men  who  hapjjen  to  be  “ living  under 
exceptional  circumstances,”  such  as  great  heat  or  great  cold.  It  has  been  con- 
clusively proved,  however,  that  such  a use  of  alcohol  is  founded  on  error,  and 
observations  made  on  soldiers  and  sailors  have  shown  that  tropical  heat  and  arctic 
col  I are  withstood  by  the  total  abstainer  more  easily  than  by  the  moderate  drinker. 
The  most  common  excuse  for  spirits,  perhaps,  is  “ to  keep  out  the  cold"  but  it  has  been 
proved  again  and  again  that  one  of  the  most  certain  effects  of  alcohol  is  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  that  instead  of  enabling  the  body  to  loithstand 
cold  it,  on  the  contrary,  lays  it  open  to  its  attacks.  We  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  entire  races  of  men  who  abstain  absolutely  from  alcoholic  drink,  and  if  we 
turn  to  consider  what  effect  this  total  abstinence  has  had,  for  example,  on  the 
Mahomedan  population  of  the  world,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  at  one  time  or 
another  of  the  world’s  history  they  have  shown  themselves  unsurpassed  in  literature, 
in  science,  in  art,  and  in  war ; and,  if  the  Mahomedans  do  not,  perhaps,  hold  the 
same  preponderating  position  that  they  formerly  did,  no  one  would  think  of 
attributing  tlieir  decadence  to  the  fact  of  their  making  no  dietetic  use  of  alcohol 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  hardly  fair  to  try  and  make  facts  which  are  very 
partial  in  their  distribution  of  universal  application.  The  Mahomedans  and 
Hindoos  inhabit,  for  the  most  part,  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the 
e irth,  and  their  modes  of  life  from  this  cause,  if  from  no  other,  would  not  probably 
be  suitable  for  our  damp  northern  climate.  Again,  take  many  articles  of  diet  in 
common  use  among  us,  and  try  to  determine  by  accurate  experiment  whether  or  no 
they  were  a necessity.  The  task  would  prove  very  difficult.  Condiments  of  all 
kinds,  perhaps,  cannot  be  considered  as  necessary  for  a healthy  man.  “ Hunger  is 
the  best  sauce,”  and  a healthy  appetite  will  despise  the  cruet-stand,  but  yet  there  is 
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little  doubt  that  for  the  majority  of  us,  who  are  very  far  from  the  natural  state  of 
crude  health,  the  addition  of  a little  pepper,  or  mustard,  or  horse-radish,  enables  us 
to  eat  with  a relish  that  which  our  bodies  cannot  do  without,  but  for  which  our  lack 
of  exercise  and  fresh  air  had  left  us  no  appetite.  The  same  remark  might  be  made 
about  tea  or  cotfee,  and  about  many  other  things  which  we  consume  and  enjoy,  and 
which  do  no  harm  to  most  of  us. 

If  tea,  cotfee,  pepper,  or  mustard  are  irot  necessary  for  us, why  do  they  growl 
The  answer  might  be  given  that  although  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  in  a state 
of  crude  health,  yet  we  are  most  of  us  the  better  for  taking  them  in  moderation 
that  they  constitute,  as  it  were,  varieties  of  dietetic  medicine,  that  their  use  has 
become  a “ second  nature,”  and  that  the  human  race,  living  as  it  does  mider  conditions 
which  are  iuteusely  artificial,  is  the  better  for  their  moderate  employment. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a majority  of  civilised  mankind,  in- 
habiting temperate  and  northern  climates,  hold  to  the  opinion  that  fermented  drinks 
are  dietetically  useful.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  certainly  holds  that 
opinion,  and  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  value  to  most  persons  of  a small  quantity  of 
wine  or  beer  taken  at  meal-time.  We  must  all  have  noticed  that  our  appetite  for 
alcoholic  stimulants  varies  immensely.  At  one  time  we  are  content  to  quench  our 
thirst  with  simple  water,  and  at  another  we  feel  something  like  a craving  for  alcoholic 
or  other  stimulants.  There  is  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  this  craving  for  alcohol 
is  brought  about  by  unwholesome  modes  of  living.  Certain  it  is  that  the  notably 
drunken  classes  ai-e  such  as  live  unwholesome  lives,  and  follow  unwholesome  occupa- 
tions. The  hair-dresser,  the  tailor,  and  the  compositor,  following  a monotonous 
employment  in  a close,  foul  atmosphere,  are  noted  for  their  drunken  habits  ; and 
those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  pleasanter  places,  amidst  a variety  of  scenes,  and  in 
the  fresh  air,  should  rather  pity  than  blame  those  who  are  unconsciously  driven  to 
seek  a delusive  compensation  for  the  depressing  influences  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  If  we  were  asked  to  mention  the  one  thing  which  induces  a craving 
for  alcohol  in  most  of  us,  we  should  say  “ faulty  ventilation.”  Ill-ventilated  theatres 
and  ball-rooms,  and  close  offices  and  workshops,  are,  we  doubt  not,  directly  answer- 
able  for  much  alcoholic  excess.  It  is  one  of  the  writer’s  duties  to  see  hospital  out- 
patients, and  he  has  often  remarked  that  the  one  thing  wliich  begets  in  him  a 
longing  for  alcoholic  drink,  or  for  tea,  is  the  sitting  for  two  or  three  hours  at  this 
work,  in  a small  room  crowded  with  patients  and  others,  and  reeking  with  organic 
effluvia.  Much  of  the  drunkenness  of  English  society  has  disappeared  before  the 
superior  education  to  which  the  present  generation  has  access.  The  cultivation  of 
the  mind  endows  a man  with  moral  control,  and  leads  him  to  appreciate  his  intellec- 
tual faculties  too  much  to  allow  himself  to  get  fuddled.  The  “ three-bottle  ” man 
is  liappilv  a thing  of  the  past,  and  drunkenness  effectually  excludes  a man  from  any- 
thing like  decent  society.  We  have  every  hope  that  education  will  have  a like  effect 
upon  the  lower  classes.  We  trust  also  that  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  provide 
the  poor  with  wholesome  dwellings  will  diminish  their  temptation  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  comparative  comfort  of  the  public-house. 

Wine,  as  we  hinted  above,  contains  many  constituents  in  addition  to  alcohol. 
Wine  is  a most  complex  body,  and  difficult  to  analyse,  and  no  analysis  gives  us  a 
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propel’  notion  of  the  value  of  the  wine,  which  can  only  be  judged  of  by  experienced 
persons.  Besides  alcohol  (which  vaii«s  from  five  to  twenty -five  per  cent.),  we  find 
ether  (which  imparts  to  the  wine  its  bouquet,  or  odouij,  sugar  (vaiying  from  nothing 
in  wines  of  the  Bordeaux  class  to  as  much  as  sixty  grains  in  the  ounce  ui  some  of 
the  Madeiras),  colouring  matter,  astringent  matter,  extractive  matter,  free  acid  (chiefly 
due  to  tartaric  acid,  and  acitl  tartrate  of  potash,  or  cream  of  tartar),  and  salts. 

The  free  acid  and  the  salts  in  wine  add,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  immensely  to 
its  dietetic  value,  and  the  fact  is  generally  admitted  that  wine  is  a valuable  anti- 
scorbutic. For  this  reason  Dr.  Parkes  is  in  favour  of  issuing  I'ed  wine  to  troops 
during  a campaign. 

A great  deal  of  the  wine  which  comes  into  the  English  market  is  “ fortified  ” to 
suit  the  English  taste.  This  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  ports  and  sherries.  The 
English  Custom  House  imposes  a light  and  heavy  duty  on  wines,  according  to  their 
alcoholic  strength.  Wines  which  contain  less  than  26  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 
(about  13  per  cent,  of  alcohol),  pay  only  Is.  a gallon  duty,  while  those  which  con- 
tain more  than  26  per  cent,  pay  half  a crown.  All  wines  (with  very  few  exceptions) 
which  pay  the  higher  duty  have  been  fortified. 

Dr.  Druitt,  in  his  “ Beport  on  Cheap  Wines,”  gives  a few  simple  directions 
which  may  help  a man  to  use  his  senses,  and  his  own  judgment  when  called  upon  to 
taste  wine  and  form  an  opinion  of  its  value.  The  points  which  a good  wine  should 
have  are — 

1.  Unity  of  taste.  The  wine  should  have  a taste  of  its  own,  and  not  strike  us 
as  being  a compound  of  many  liquids. 

2.  Alcoholicity  and  generosity  of  taste.  A wine  should  not  be  fiery,  hot,  and 
stinging,  but  should  impart  a gentle  feeling  of  Avarmth  only. 

3.  Good  wholesome  wine  should  have  a slight  detectable  sourness,  which,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  excessive.  Only  practice  will  enable  one  to  distinguish  between 
natural  sourness  and  the  sourness  of  acid  fermentation,  but  there  is  the  same 
difference  between  them  that  there  is  between  the  acidity  of  a ripe  gi’ape  and 
the  acidity  of  vinegar. 

4.  Many  Avines  are  sweet. 

5.  Wine  must  have  stability,  and  be  free  from  that  inaAvkish,  sickly  taste 
Avhich  indicates  a tendency  to  ferment. 

6.  Most  red  wines  have  a certain  amount  of  roughness,  or  astringency. 

7.  A Avine  should  have  body,  i.e.,  should  hold  many  things  besides  alcohol 
In  solution.  The  fullest-bodied  Avines  are  the  madeiras,  the  thinnest  are  the 
clarets. 

8.  No  Avine  is  perfect  Avithout  bouquet,  or  odour,  but  the  bouquet  must  be 
truly  vinous  in  character,  and  not  the  odour  of  pomade.  Bouquet  is  A’ery  easily 
imparted  to  Avine,  and  Avhen  Ave  find  the  bouquet  excessive  (as  is  some  moselles) 
we  should  doubt  its  genuineness. 

9.  Another  much-prized  (by  some)  quality  of  AA’ine  is  softness.  Softness  means 
absence  of  roughness  and  astringency,  and  indicates  that  the  Avine  has  been  carefully 
made,  and  that  time  has  been  giA’en  for  the  deposit  of  some  of  the  contained  salts. 
Softness  is  imparted  to  wine  by  adding  solutions  of  isinglass  (gelatin),  Avhich 
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combines  with  the  astringent  tannic  acid  and  falls  to  the  bottom  as  an  insoluble 

O , , , 

deposit.  The  deposit  of  a very  tJuck  crust  in  a wine-bottle  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
that  the  process  of  fermentation  has  been  rapid,  or  has  probably  been  checked  by 
the  addition  of  spirit.  Such  ^vines  possess  gi’eat  body  and  fruitiness,  but  requii'e 
keeping  for  veiy  long  periods  in  order  that  they  may  mature. 

The  longer  a wine  is  kept  in  cask  the  stronger  it  becomes,  because  the  wood  of 
the  cask  absorbs  the  watery  constituents  more  readily  than  the  alcoholic. 

The  red  colour  and  the  roughness  of  wine  is  imparted  to  it  by  adding  the  skins 
(of  red  grapes)  and  the  stalks  to  the  fermenting  vat.  The  best  wines  are  made  from 
the  juice  of  the  gi’apes  only.  If  the  reader  will  only  cast  his  eyes  over  the  analysis 
we  have  made  above  of  the  qualities  of  wine,  it  will  be  evident  to  him  that  nearly 
every  one  of  them — alcoholicity,  acidity,  sweetness,  roughness,  colour,  bouquet, 
astringency,  and  smoothness — can  be  imparted  by  artificial  means,  and  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  artificial  means  are  abundantly  resorted  to,  and  that  in 
this  countiy  a glass  of  really  genuine  wine  is  an  extremely  rare  article.  The 
iidiabitairts  of  northern  climates  who  make  no  wine  of  their  own,  and  who  never  in  their 
lives  perhaps  taste  any  wine  which  they,  of  their  own  knowledge,  know  to  be  genuine, 
have  no  means  of  educating  their  palate,  and  no  access  to  standard  wines  of  knovm 
genuine  qualities.  Refinement  of  taste  is  got  by  cultivation  ju.st  as  an  appreciation 
for  good  sculptui'e  or  good  music  is  got.  One  might,  on  a pnori  considerations,  be 
certain  that  the  tastes  for  wines  in  climates  like  ours  would  probably  be  debased, 
and  coarse,  and  that  it  is  debased  and  coarse,  except  among  the  few  who  by  travel  have 
been  enabled  to  educate  the  palate,  is  a fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction. 

Among  us,  almost  anything  will  pass  for  wine,  provided  it  be  sufliciently 
advertised  and  puflfed.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
“ sherry  ” which  finds  its  way  into  this  country  has  been  manufactured  or  blended 
at  Hamburg  or  Cette  ; the  foundation  of  it  is  S2nrits  of  wine,  the  accessories  vaiy 
according  to  the  demand  for  rich  brown  or  pale  dry  sherries.  There  is  often 
no  grape-juice  in  it. 

Dr.  Druittin  his  “Report  on  Cheap 'Wines,”  says,  “The  following  statement  may 
be  relied  on  as  an  account  of  the  composition  of  port  wine  of  the  first  quality.  It 
was  given  to  me  by  one  who  has  a better  right  to  know  than  most  men.” 

C0MP0.SIT10NS  OF  Pout  Wine  of  First  Quality. 

To  the  Pipe  of  half-fermented  must  is  added,  to  check  fermentation  : — 

25  Gallons  of  hrandy. 

Say  5 Gallons  of  elderberry  juice  to  colour. 

,,  6 ,,  more  of  hrandy. 

„ 2 „ after  racking. 

1 „ on  shipment. 

39  Gallons. 

76  „ of  vine. 

115  Gallons  = 1 Pipe. 

A little  consideration  will  show  that  it  must  be  impossible  to  sell  wine  which  is 
brought  from  a distant  countiy,  like  Spain  or  Portugal,  in  this  countiy  at  a veiy  low 
ligure. 
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Ill  the  first  jilace,  really  good  wine  must  be  paid  for  even  in  the  countiies  where 
it  is  giown.  The  commoner  varieties  are,  to  an  English  jialate,  far  from  agreeable, 
and  are  consumed  merely  as  a table  beverage,  as  we  use  beer  or  water  here.  These 
cheap  wines  would  not  pi/obably  bear  transporting. 

Now,  shell y is  sold  in  tliis  country  at  fourteen  shillings  a dozen.  Supposing  this 
to  be  genuine  wine  imported  from  Spain,  what  must  it  have  cost  when  purchased 
by  the  shippei  of  the  farmer  1 Of  this  fourteen  shillings  fiv^e  shillings  have  been  paid 
for  duty,  so  that  the  vendor  has  only  nine  shillings  from  which  to  get  his  profit. 
The  cost  of  freight  has  probably  been  two  shillings,  and  of  bottling  and  corking  at 
least  another  shilling.  Thus  six  shillings  are  left  for  the  expense  of  cellarage,  dock 
dues,  caitage,  tiade  expenses,  advertisements,  and  the  jirofits  of  at  least  two  persons, 
and  probably  more,  through  whose  hands  the  wine  has  passed.  The  wine  w'hen  it 
left  the  peninsula  (if  it  ever  did)  could  scarcely  have  been  of  a high  class.  It 
probably  came  from  Hamburg  or  Cette,  and  any  clever  druggist  could  ])robably 
compound  a mixture  which  should  be  quite  as  j^alatable,  and  perhaps  more  whole- 
some, at  a twentieth  of  the  cost. 

One  thing  seems  evident,  and  it  is  this,  that  a reasonable  price  must  be  paid  for 
articles  impoited  fiom  distant  countries,  and  especially  for  articles  which  are  yielded 
in  varying  amounts,  and  which  require  a jDeriod  of  some  years  (at  least  two  or 
three)  to  come  to  a ''Wholesome  maturity,  and  which  duruig  this  period  demand 
unremitting  and  skilled  attention. 

Many  an  Englishman  recognises  this  fact,  but  he  also  recognises  a fact  no  less 
tiue,  and  it  is  this,  that  he  may  give  a high  price  and  still  not  get  a good  article. 

It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  give  the  purchaser  any  sufficient  guarantee  that 
when  he  buys  wine  he  is  really  buying  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  composition  is 
so  complex  that  chemical  analysis  is  of  no  avail,  and  although  the  Adulteration  Act 
has  proved  a great  boon  in  ensuring  the  genuine  quality  of  most  articles  of  food,  it 
has  not  been  and  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  matter  of  wine. 

We  might  at  least,  however,  have  some  guarantee  that  wine  is  the  produce  of  a 
certain  district  and  a certain  country ; and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  wine- 
p’owers  do  not  seek  to  protect  their  interests  by  trade-marks  and  labels.  At  iiresent 
it  is  only  necessaiy  to  give  a wine  some  absurd  name,  which  is  no  indication  of  its 
source  or  origin,  and  to  advertise  it  sufficiently  with  the  aid  of  medical  opinions  and 
analysis,  to  be  sure^  of  a large  sale  and  a proportionate  profit.  The  gullible  public 
contmue  to  buy,  without  considering  that  a wine  which  year  after  year  continues  to 
be  sold  at  the  same  price,  and  is  always  of  absolutely  uniform  composition,  can  hardly 
have  been  produced  in  a country  where  the  products  of  the  vineyards  are  variable 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  where  one  year  the  grapes 

“ In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth,” 

and  the  next  are  few  and  shrivelled,  starved  by  drought  or  consumed  by  parasitic 
fungi. 

Beer  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  the  natural  drink  of  this  countiy,  and  there  is  ' 
no  doubt  that  wffien  it  is  well  brewed  and  not  too  strong  it  is  a very  wholesome 
beverage. 
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It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  brewing  seems  almost  as  old  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  fermentation  of  gi-ape-juice.  The  writer  of  the  article  “ Brewing,” 
in  the  “ Encycloptedia  Brittanica,”  gives  some  very  interesting,  information  on  the 
antiquity  of  this  art.  The  Egyptians,  the  Gi’eeks,  and  the  Romans,  all  manufactured 
a barley  wine,  which  is  mentioned  by  ^scliylus,  Pliny,  and  other  writers.  Tacitus 
mentions  the  beer-drinkin"  habits  of  the  (Germans.  Tlie  Kaffirs  have  made  a beer 

o 

from  millet  seed  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  appears  that  the  iidiabitants  of  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  China,  and  Russia,  have  had  a knowledge,  for  many  centuries,  of  the  art  of 
brewing.  Brewing  is  a very  ancient  art  in  this  country,  and  as  early  as  tlie  thirteenth 
century  Burton-on-Trent  became  famous  because  of  its  water  being  so  well  adapted 
for  brewing  purjioses. 

“ Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles,  seems  not  to  have  been 
altogether  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  English  beer,  for  when  .she  was  confined  at 
Tutbury  Castle,  'VValsingham,  her  secretary  asked — ‘At  what  i)lace  near  Tutbu?y 
l)eer  may  be  j>rocured  for  her  Majestie’s  use!’  to  wliich  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  governor 
of  the  castle,  made  reply — ‘ Beer  may  be  had  at  Burton,  three  miles  off.’  ” 

Beer  contains  many  important  ingredients  besides  alcohol.  The  comjiosition  of 
a pint  (20  oz.)  of  beer  is,  according  to  Dr.  Parkes,  as  follows  (in  addition  to  water) ; — 


The  effect  of  the  alcohol  of  beer  we  have  already  discussed.  The  extractive.s, 
dextrin,  and  sugar  are  present,  it  will  be  seen,  in  very  large  proportion,  and  these 
constitute  the  fattening  qualities  of  beer.  That  beer  is  in  the  highest  degree  a 
fattening  beverage  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  inspect  the  staff  of  a brewery.  Tlie 
free  acid  and  salts  also  probably  give  to  beer  some  degree  of  anti-scorbutic  ])ower. 
Beer  has  undoubtedly  some  degree  of  nourishing  power,  and  has  more  right  to  be 
regarded  as  a food  than  other  alcoholic  drinks.  Beer  varies  immenselv  in  quality. 
Old  college  ale,  or  audit  ale,  made  as  .strong  as  a lavish  use  of  malt  will  allow,  has 
such  a high  degree  of  alcoholic  strength,  that  it  readily  burns  and  flares  up  when 
thrown  upon  the  fire.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  come  the  veiy  light  beers 
of  Vienna  and  Munich,  the  alcoholic  strength  of  which  is  so  slight  that  they  may  be 
said  to  have  no  intoxicating  power.  The  following  table  of  alcoholic  strength  of 
different  beers  is  taken  from  Dr.  Pavy’s  work  on  food  ; 


Beer,  if  too  strong,  or  if  taken  in  too  large  a quantity  is  a veiy  “heavy” 
beverage,  and  causes  a great  tendency  to  sleep,  as  the  brewer’s  carmen  dozing  on 
their  drays  bear  witness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inordinate  beer-drinker  tends 
to  become  lazy  and  “ fat-headed,”  as  well  as  corpulent  in  body. 

The  light  bitter  beers  are  very  valuable  drinks,  and  tend,  in  small  quantities,  to 


Alcohol  . . . . 

Extractives,  dextrin,  sugar  . 
Free  acid  . . . . 

Salts  . . . . . 


1 ounce. 
1'2  ounce. 
2.0  grains. 
13  grains. 


Barclay  and  Perlrins’  TiOndon  Porter 
London  Porter  (average)  . 

Burton  Ale  ..... 
Scotch  Ale  (Edinburgh)  . 

London  Small  Beer 


Alcohol  Present. 
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increase  the  appetite  and  help  digestion.  Good  bitter  beer  is  to  be  had  in  plenty  in 
England,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a far  more  wholesome  beverage  than  “ much- 
advertised”  wine  of  doubtful  composition.  One  of  the  most  wholesome  and  pleasant 
of  the  bitter  beers  is  that  made  at  Pilsen  in  Bohemia.  It  is  light,  fragrant,  and 


agreeable. 

The  adulterations  of  beer  are  very  numerous,  and  although  the  excise  only 
permits  the  use  of  malt,  sugar,  and  hops  for  brewing,  the  retailer  of  beer  often  seeks 
to  increase  his  profit  by  adding  various  ai’ticles.  The  beer  is  first  watered,  and  then 
various  things  are  added  to  give  this  weakened  beer  the  semblance  of  body,  strength, 
or  bittei’iiess.  The  following  is  a list  of  deleterious  articles  said  to  be  added  to  beei, 
which  is  appended  to  the  Licensing  Act  of  1872. 


Cocculus  Indicus. 
Common  salt. 
Copperas. 

Opium. 


Indian  hemp. 
Strychnine. 
Tobacco. 
Darnel  seed. 


Extract  of  logwood. 
Salts  of  zinc  or  lead. 
Alum. 


Beer  which  has  been  tampered  with  is  never  good,  and  the  “ freshness  ” which  is 
the  result  of  the  fermentative  process,  and  which  is  destroyed  by  adding  water, 
cannot  be  restored  again.  Owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  licensing  laws  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  adulteration  of  beer  is  so  extensively  practised  as  formerly  was 
the  case. 

Cider  and  Perry  are  fermented  liquors  made  from  the  juice  of  apples  and  pears. 
They  are  very  wholesome,  and  those  who  drink  them  are  said  not  to  have  the  gout. 
They  contain  about  7 per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  have  considerable  anti-scorbutic 
power.  It  is  said  that  they  are  much  employed  as  a foundation  for  cheap  factitious 
wines. 

The  juice  of  all  sweet  fruits  is  capable  of  being  fermented,  and  “ wine  has 
been  and  is  often  made  from  gooseberries,  currants,  rhubarb,  parsnips,  and  other 
succulent  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is,  we  think,  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention 
has  not  been  paid  to  the  fermentation  of  the  expressed  juice  of  fruits  other  than  the 
grape. 

N on-alcoholic  beverages. — It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  most  of  the  races  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  make  use  of  a non-alcoholic  beverage,  to  the  employment  of  which 
they  have  been  guided,  as  it  were,  by  instinct.  Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  consumed 
by  millions  of  people  daily,  and  chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  the  active 
principle  of  these  three  bodies  is  chemically  the  same,  although  they  were  at  first 
distinguished  by  the  three  names  of  theine  (the  active  principle  of  tea)  caffeine 
(coffee)  and  theobromine  (cocoa). 

The  composition  of  tea  is  (according  to  Mulder)  as  follows  : — 


Essential  oil 

Chlorophyll 

Wax 

Resin 

Gum 

Tannin 

Theine 


Black  Tea.  Green  Tea. 


0-06  . 

. 0-79 

1-84  . 

. 2-22 

0-00  . 

. 0-28 

3-64  . 

. 2-22 

7-28  . 

. 8-56 

12-88  . 

. 17-80 

0-46  . 

. 0-43 
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E.\tractive  matter  . 

Biack  Tea. 
. 21-3G  . 

Green  Tea. 
. 22-8 

Colouring  substance . 

. 19-19  . 

. 23-60 

Albumen . 

. 2-8  . 

3-0 

Fibre 

. 28-32  . 

CO 

o 

Asli  , 

. 5-24  . 

0 o6 

In  the  infusion  of  tea  which  we  drink  are  dissolved  certain  pro})ortions  of  the 
gum,  the  theine,  and  the  tannin.  The  tannin  is  one  of  tlie  distinctive  ingredients  of 
tea  ; and  if  the  tea  be  boiled,  or  if  the  water  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long  on  the 
tea-leaves,  it  becomes  bitter,  astringent,  and  unwholesome,  from  the  large  quantity  of 
tannin  which  is  taken  up. 

Warm  the  tea-pot,  either  by  putting  it  near  the  fire  or  by  pouring  some  boiling 
water  into  it.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  infusion  of  tea  cools  too  quickly,  and  fails  to 
extract  a due  amount  of  the  soluble  ingredients  of  the  tea.  Take  yres/t  spring  water 
and  boil  it,  and  the,  instant  that  it  boils  pour  the  boiling  water  over  the  tea  placed  in 
the  warm  tea-pot.  W e are  informed  that  professional  tea-tasters  are  very  particular 
to  use  only  water  which  is  freshly  boiled.  It  is  too  often  the  custom  to  fill  up  tlic 

pot  from  the  kitchen  kettle  which  has  been  boiling  all  day,  and  from  which  all  the 
carbonic  acid  has  been  expelled.  Flat  water  of  this  kind  does  not  make  good  tea. 
Let  the  tea  stand  for  eight  mimites,  and  then  pour  the  infusion  off  the  exhausted 
leaves.  If  the  tea  is  to  be  consumed  immediately,  it  may  be  poured  out  into  the  tea- 
cups ; but  if  it  is  to  be  kept  hot  for  a long  time,  it  must  be  poured  into  anothei 
vessel,  and  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  stand  (covered  with  a “ cozy  ”)  upon  the 
leaves.  Such  a proceeding  makes  the  tea  bitter  and  astringent.  The  water  with 
which  tea  is  made  should  not  be  very  hard,  and  must  on  no  account  contain  iron. 
The  infusion  of  tea  may  be  made  of  any  strength,  and  the  hap-hazard  rule  of  the 
British  housewife  has  been  to  put  into  the  infusing  pot  “ a tea-spoonful  for  each 
consumer  and  one  for  the  pot.”  This  habit  of  infusing  tea  by  the  “spoonful”  must 
cause  the  strength  of  the  infusion  to  vary  immensely,  since  some  teas  are,  weight 
for  weight,  far  more  bulky  than  others.  The  space  occupied  by  tea  depends  mainly 
on  the  tightness  with  which  it  has  been  rolled.  Dr.  Edward  Smith  has  made  exact 
experiment  on  this  point,  and  has  furnished  the  following  table  ; — 

Black  Teas. 


Oolong 

Weight  of  a moderate- 
sized caddy-spoouful. 

Grains. 

39  . 

Numher  of  such 
spoonfuls  to  the  11a 

. 179 

Congou,  inferior  . 

0-2  . 

. 138 

Flowery  Pekoe 

. 62  . 

. 113 

Souchong 

. 70  . 

. 100 

Congou,  fine 

• 

. 87  . 

. so 

Hyson  Skin  . 

Greek 

Teas. 

. 53  . 

. 120 

Twankay 

• 

. 70  . 

. 100 

Hyson  . 

* 

. 66  . 

. 106 

Fine  Imperial 

. 90  . 

. 77 

Seented  Caper 

• 

. 103  . 

. 68 

Fine  Gunpowder  . 

• 

. 123  . 

. 57 

60 
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Hence  a given  bulk  of  Gunpowder  will  be  more  than  three  times  heavier  than 
the  same  of  Oolong,  and  twice  as  heavy  as  Flowery  Pekoe. 

It  would  of  course  be  more  exact  to  make  tea  by  weight,  and  when  tea  is  made 
in  large  bulk  this  ought  always  to  be  done. 

Coffee  in  its  unroasted  state  has  the  following  com])Osition : — 

Caffeine 
Legumine 
Gum  and  Sugar 
Tannin 

Fat  and  volatile  oil 
Woody  fibre  . 

Ash 
Water 

The  composition  of  coffee  has  a general  similarity  to  that  of  tea,  but  it  contains 
more  gum  and  sugar,  and  very  much  less  tannic  acid. 

The  infusion  of  coffee  is  always  made  from  the  roasted  berry.  In  the  process 
of  roasting  some  of  the  water  is  driven  off,  the  beriy  swells  and  becomes  lighter 
(to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent),  the  sugar  is  turned  into  caramel  (the  peculiar  principle 
of  “ burnt  sugar  ”)  and  the  peculiar  aroma  of  coffee  is  developed.  This  aroma 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  qualities  of  coffee,  and  is  that  to  which  the  beverage 
owes  its  pleasantness.  As  soon  as  roasted  the  coffee  begins  to  lose  its  aromatic 
qualities,  and  if  coffee  is  to  be  really  good  it  must  be  fresh  roasted.  The  habit  which 
we  have  in  England,  of  buying  coffee  not  only  roasted  but  often  ground  as  ■well,  is 
simply  barbarous,  since  it  is  well  known  that  coffee  in  such  a state  cannot  retain 
its  qualities  for  many  hours.  Roasting  coffee  is  a perfectly  simple  process,  and 
throughout  the  Continent  there  is  not  a peasant  woman  who  is  not  perfectly  capable 
of  roasting  her  own  coffee.  Coffee  is  roasted  in  a cylindrical  metal  box,  which  is  kept 
constantly  revolving,  in  order  that  all  the  berries  may  be  properly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  fire.  The  process  of  roasting  should  be  continued  until  the  well-known 
aroma  is  developed,  and  the  coffee  is  of  a chestnut  colour.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  burn  it.  Coffee  should  not  be  ground  until  it  is  actually  required  for  use.  The 
coffee  should  be  placed  in  a suitable  vessel  on  the  hob,  in  order  that  the  coffee  and 
the  vessel  may  both  get  thoroughly  warmed.  Boiling  water  should  then  be  poured 
upon  the  coffee,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  minutes.  The  infused  coffee  may 
then  be  poured  off  the  grounds,  and  is  ready  for  use.  Coffee  must  on  no  account 
be  boiled,  or  else  the  characteristic  aroma  will  be  dissipated. 

Dr.  Parkes  recommends  that  the  gi’ounds  left  from  an  infusion  should  not  be 
thrown  away  but  that  they  should  be  kept  until  the  next  infusion  is  made,  when 
the  water  required  should  fir.st  be  boiled  upon  the  old  grounds  and  then  poured  upon 
the  fresh  coffee.  In  this  way  we  extract  from  the  coffee  all  that  can  be  got  by 
boiling,  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  aroma  and  pleasant  qualities  of  the  fresh  coftee. 
Since  coffee  is  not  so  rich  in  tannic  acid  as  tea  it  does  not  become  unpleasantly 
asti’ingent  and  unwholesome  by  boiling,  and  Dr.  Parkes’s  method  strikes  us  as  a 
most  admirable  one. 

Tea  and  coffee  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  foods.  The  amount  of  nutrient 
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matter  in  an  infusion  of  tea  is  almost  nil,  but  perhaps  “ coffee”  may  contain  a 
little  more.  Their  chief  use  is  as  a refreshing  drink,  and  the  service  they  render  to 
mankind  in  this  respect  is  enormous.  They  are  powerful  stimulants  to  the  nervous 
system.  If  taken  in  too  large  a cpiantity  they  cause  great  wakefulness  and 
considerable  mental  excitement,  and  even  tremor  of  the  hands.  A cup  of  strong  tea 
or  coffee  seems  to  cause  an  exaltation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  a clearness  of 
undei’standing  which  is  most  pleasurable.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  inability  to 
sleep,  and  he  who  habitually  takes  tea  or  coffee  for  the  sake  of  driving  himself 
towards  the  pei’formance  of  abnormal  intellectual  work  will  undoubtedly  sutler  foi‘ 
it  in  the  end  by  loss  of  nervous  power.  Tea  and  cotl’ee  ai'e  supposed  to  ])revent 
waste  of  tissue,  but  of  this  there  is  really  very  little  evidence.  Cotiee  is  lai’gely  used 
abroad  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  and  is  taken  immediately  aftei"  dinner. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  habit  of  taking  these  nervine  stunulants — tea  and 
coffee — is  one  which  grows  on  the  practiser,  and  is  as  difficult  to  break  thi’ough  as 
the  habit  of  smoking,  or  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks.  That  a certain  number  of 
people  damage  themselves  by  over-indulgence  in  tea  and  coli’ee  we  have  no  doubt,  but 
we  also  have  no  doubt  that  the  good  effected  by  these  articles  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  harm,  which  is  only  (juite  exceptional. 

The  habit  which  obtains  amongst  the  ])oor  of  drinking  tea  made  l\y  hoil'uuj  the 
worst  samples  is  utterly  bad.  The  “ tea  ” is,  when  made  in  this  way,  little  more  than 
a solution  of  tiinnic  acid,  and  its  consumption  cau.ses  con.stipation  and  indigestion. 

Cocoa,  the  only  other  body  besides  the  two  we  have  discussed  which  is  used  in 
this  country  for  furnishing  a non-alcoholic  beverage,  must  be  placed  in  a veiy 
(.lifferent  category  to  tea  and  coffee,  as  the  subjoined  analy.sis  will  shov'. 


Composition  of  Cocoa  (Pa\ 


ex). 


Cacao  butter 48 

Nitrogenous  matter  .........  i>l 

Theobromine  ..........  4 

Starch  with  traces  of  sugar 11 

Cellulose  ...........  3 

Jlineral  matter 

Water 


100 

It  has,  to  a slight  extent,  the  stimulating  power  of  tea  and  coffee,  but  its  gi-eat 
value  is,  as  a food,  as  the  large  amount  of  fat,  starch,  and  nitrogenoii^  matter  must 
make  evident. 

In  the  appendix  to  “ The  Personal  Care  of  Health,”  Dr.  Parkes  gives  a few  sani- 
tary hints  for  working  men,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  in  full  his  hints 
on  the  important  subject  of  “ drinks.” 

“ If  you  wish  to  keep  good  health  to  old  age,  never  touch  spii  its,  and  only  drink 
one  pint  or  a pint  and  a half  of  strong  beer  or  two  pints  of  weak  beer  with  your 
dinner  and  supper.  Better  .still  if  you  can  abstain  from  beer  altogether,  and  spend 
the  money  in  more  food  and  better  clothing.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  may  be 
done  with  the  money  spent  in  beer.  Instead  of  beer,  there  are  various  agreeable 
drinks.  If  a little  rice  is  washed  in  cold  water,  and  then  is  boiled  in  a good  deal  of 
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water,  the  fluid,  if  a little  sugar  is  added,  is  a pleasant  and  nutritious  drink.  It  is 
much  used  in  India  by  our  men.  In  winter,  it  may  be  taken  warm,  in  summer 
cold  ; anil  in  summer,  if  you  buy  an  ounce  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid,  which  is  very 
cheap,  and  put  a small  quantity  of  this  in  rice-water,  a very  refreshing  beverage  is 
obtained.  You  will  soon  leani  when  you  have  got  acid  enough  ; but  it  should  not 
be  too  acid ; only  just  enough  to  be  pleasant.  The  boiled  idee,  of  course,  must  be 
used  in  food. 

“ If  you  live  in  the  country,  and  can  get  skimmed  milk,  nothing  can  be  better 
both  for  you  and  your  family  than  to  drink  this  at  dinner  and  supper.  It  is  well 
always  to  boil  it,  and  a little  sugar  makes  it  still  more  agreeable ; no  acid  must  be 
added  to  this. 

“ If  you  have  a garden,  and  can  get  either  currants  or  raspberries,  the  pressed 
i nice  boiled  in  water,  and  then  mixed  with  a little  tartaric  acid,  and  bottled,  will 
keep  a long  time,  and  is  a very  wholesome  and  agreeable  beverage.  A little  oatmeal 
boiled  in  water,  and  then  a little  sugar  added,  also  gives  a good  drink.  So  that  you 
can  have  a choice  of  beverages,  if  you  find  the  want  of  something  besides  water. 
But  if  you  can  get  to  like  plain  water,  you  are  a lucky  man. 

“ When  you  have  any  heavy  work  to  do,  do  not  take  either  beer,  cider,  or  spirits. 
By  far  the  best  drink  is  thin  oatmeal  and  water  with  a little  sugar.  The  propor- 
tions are  a quarter  of  a pound  of  oatmeal  to  two  or  three  quarts  of  water,  according 
to  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  your  work  and  thirst  ^ it  should  be  well  boiled,  and  then 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  brown  sugar  added.  If  you  find  it  thicker  than 
you  like,  add  three  quarts  of  water.  Before  you  drink  it,  shake  up  the  oatmeal  well 
through  the  liquid.  In  summer  drink  this  cold,  in  winter  hot.  You  will  find  it 
not  only  quenches  thirst,  but  will  give  you  more  strength  and  endurance  than  any 
otlier  drink.  If  you  cannot  boil  it  you  can  take  a little  oatmeal  mixed  with  cold 
water  and  sugar,  but  this  is  not  so  good ; always  boil  it  if  you  can.  If  at  any  time 
vou  have  to  make  a very  long  day,  as  in  harvest,  and  cannot  stop  for  meals,  increase 
the  oatmeal  to  half  a pound  or  even  three-quarters,  and  the  water  to  three  ijuarts  if 
you  are  likely  to  be  very  thirsty.  If  you  cannot  get  oatmeal,  wheat  flour  will  do, 
but  not  quite  so  well.  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  spirits  give  sti-ength ; they 
give  a spirit  to  a man,  but  that  goes  off,  and  if  more  than  a certain  quantity  is 
taken,  they  lessen  the  power  of  work. 

“ Foi'  quenching  thirst,  few  things  are  better  than  weak  coffee  and  a little  sugar. 
One  ounce  of  coffee  and  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and 
cooled,  is  a very  thirst-quenching  drink.  Cold  tea  has  the  same  effect,  but  neither 
are  so  supporting  as  oatmeal.  Thin  cocoa  also  is  very  refreshing,  and  supporting 
likewise,  but  is  moi'e  expensive  than  oatmeaL” 


WATER. 

Water  must  be  regarded  as  the  very  basis  of  all  sanitation.  Without  a good 
supply  of  water,  cleanliness  and  healthiness  is  impossible,  and  it  should  be  the  first 
duty  of  individuals  and  communities  to  obtain  a good  supply  of  this,  the  most 
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necessary,  perhaps,  of  all  the  so-called  necessaries  of  life.  The  pi;rposes  for  v.diich 
water  is  required  are  manifold,  and  in  the  following  list  are  comprised  the  more 
important  of  them  ; — 


It  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  calculate  the  proper  amount  of  water  which  should 
be  delivered  })er  head  of  population  in  a town  or  city,  and  the  amount  required  iix 


on,  etc.,  since  some  require  far  more  water  than  others.  The  extinguishing  of  fires, 
and  the  supply  of  public  fountains,  also  make  considerable  demands  on  the  supply. 
Ancient  Rome  (the  aqueducts  for  the  supply  of  which  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing relics  of  antiquity)  was  noted  for  its  liberal  supply  of  pure  water,  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  more  than  three  hundred  gallons  per  head  of  population  was 
daily  poured  into  the  city.  A large  part  of  this  was  doubtless  for  the  sup])ly  of  the 
public  baths,  of  which  there  were  great  numbei's,  and  on  a scale  of  magnificence  of 
which  it  is  hard  for  us  to  have  any  adequate'  conception.  The  two  chief  aqueducts 
of  ancient  Rome,  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Anio  Xovus,  were  respectively  forty-fi\  e 
and  sixty-two  miles  in  length.  They  were  conveyed  partly  under  and  j)artly  above 
ground,  and  about  six  miles  from  Rome  they  were  united,  and  were  supi^orted  in 
separate  channels  on  a magnificent  series  of  arches,  which  in  ])laces  were  one  hundred 
and  nine  feet  in  height.  Besides  these  principal  aqueducts  there  wei’e  twelve 
■others  for  the  supply  of  Rome.  The  most  wonderful,  perhaps,  of  the  Roman 
aqueducts  is  to  be  seen  at  Nismes,  under  the  name  of  the  Pont  du  Gard.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  height  of  this  colossal  work  (which  consists  of  three  superimposed 
rows  of  arches)  was  in  places  as  miich  as  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

The  Greeks,  no  less  than  the  Romans,  seem  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  thik 
all-important  matter  of  water-su2:»ply.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that,  in  the  year 
<525  B.C.,  Polyerates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  engaged  a famous  engineer,  Eupalinus,  to 
•construct  water- works  for  the  city.  The  main  difliculty  to  be  overcome  consisted 
of  a hill  between  the  source  of  supply  and  the  town,  and  through  this  hill  Eupalinus 
cut  a tunnel  for  the  water  four  thousand  two  hundred  feet  long,  eight  feet  broad,  and 
eight  feet  deep.  Again,  between  the  town  of  Syracuse  and  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the 
water  was  conveyed  in  a tunnel  %iude,r  the  sea.  These  works  of  antiquity  certainly 
put  to  the  blush  many  modern  populations,  whose  apathy  in  the  matter  of  pure 
water  is  certainly  as  surpri.sing  as  it  is  disgraceful. 

Although  the  ancient  Romans  were  pertectly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  hydro- 
.statics,  and  knew  that  water  would  always  .seek  its  oi’iginal  level,  this  princi]ile 
was  never  used  in  their  aqueducts,  because  they  had  no  material  from  whicli 
they  could  manufacture  pipes  of  sufficient  size  and  sufficient  strengtli  to  withstond 
the  pressure  of  the  water.  The  introduction  ot  cast-iron  pipes  in  the  present  dav 
has  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  level  of  the  water  on  enormous 
bridges,  and  has  very  much  dimi]ii.shed  the  cost  of  constructing  water-works. 


Drinking. 

Cooking. 

Personal  ablution  and  bathing. 
Wbishing  clothing. 


"Washing  household  utensils. 
Cleansing  of  houses, 
q'he  watering  of  streets. 

The  hushing  of  sewers. 
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New  York  has  perhaps  the  best  water  supply  of  any  modern  city.  In  1872, 
when  the  i)opulation  of  the  city  was  about  1,000,000  persons,  the  water  supply 
was  estimated  at  88,000,000  gallons  per  diem.  Since  1872  the  reservoirs  for 
the  supply  of  the  city  have  been  immensely  enlarged,  and  at  present  they  are 
capable  of  storing  5,000,000,000  gallons  of  water. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  is  perhaps  the  best  supplied  city  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  aqueduct  by  which  the  municipal  authorities  placed  Loch  Katrfne  in 
immediate  connection  with  their  city  is  justly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
•'ugineering  works  of  modem  times.  Loch  Katrine  is  capable  of  stoi'ing  nearly 
0,000,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and  the  distributing  reservoir  at  Mugdock,  eight 
miles  from  Glasgow,  will  hold  548,000,000  gallons.  The  service  pipes  deliver 
50,000,000  gallons  per  diem,  which,  if  we  take  the  population  of  the  city  at  700,000, 
is  more  than  70  gallons  per  head.  The  cost  of  the  works  was  as  under,  and 
when  we  consider  the  paramount  importance  of  the  operation,  the  amount  caimot 
be  considered  high. 


Work  at  the  locks 

£ 

36,000 

Aqueduct,  25|-  miles  long 

468,000 

Mugdock  reservoir 

56,000 

Main  pipes,  36  inches  in  diameter 

123,000 

Distribution  in  the  city 

78,000 

i 

Total  for  works 

Land  and  comjionsation 

70,000 

Parliamentary  expenses,  engineering,  &,c. 

87,000 

-£761,000 


£ld7,000 


Total  ....  £918,000 

The  City  of  Vienna  is  now  sujiplied  by  an  aqueduct  fifty-eight  miles  long,  from 
the  Kaiserbrunn  Spring,  situated  in  the  Styrian  Alps,  1,146  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Danube.  The  cost  of  these  works  (opened  in  1873)  was  about  £2,000,00Q 
sterling. 

Works  are  now  in  course  of  construction  for  the  supply  of  Paris  with  potable 
water,  since  the  present  sources,  although  well  suited  for  street  cleansing  and  other 
municipal  purposes,  are  considered  too  impure  for  drinking.  The  new  supplies  for 
Paris  are  to  be  taken  from  certain  tributaries  of  the  Marne,  running  through  chalk 
districts,  and  also  from  wells  sunk  especially  in  the  chalk  beds. 

In  our  introductory  chapter  on  hygiene,  we  have  spoken  of  the  water-supply  of 
London  in  the  middle  ages  and  down  to  the  time  when  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  earned 
the  everla-sting  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  bringing  the  New  Piver  to 
Islington. 

The  compilers  of  the  “ Food  Inventory,”  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  make 
the  following  statement  as  to  the  present  water  supply  of  London  : — 

London  is,  at  present,  su}q)lied  with  water  by  nine  companies,  who  deliver 
about  107,000,000  gallons  daily.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vastness  of  this 
supply  by  a compaidson  of  its  volume  with  some  well-known  magnitude.  If  it 
were  contained  in  a reservoir  having  a floor  area  equal  to  that  of  Westminster  Hall, 
the  walls  would  require  to  be  carried  to  the  height  of  1,070  feet,  or  more  than  three 
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times  the  height  of  the  Victoria  Tower,  to  enable  it  to  contain  the  water  which  is 
daily  distributed  in  the  metropolis.  Five  of  the  water  companies  abstract  about  one- 
lialf  of  the  total  supply  from  the  Thanies,  two  withdraw  about  42,000,000  gallons 
from  the  River  Lea,  and  the  remainder  is  pumped  by  two  other  companies  (the 
Kent  and  South  Essex  Companies)  from  artesian  wells  sunk  into  the  chalk  of  the 
Thames  basin.  Such  is  the  present  volume  of  water  daily  su])plied  to  London 
and  its  surburbs;  what  will  be  the  amount  refpaired  twenty  yeai’s  hence  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate,  but  if  the  annual  rate  of  increase  since  1850  be  continued,  it  can 
scarcely  be  less  than  150,000,000  of  gallons;  for,  in  1850,  the  gross  daily  quantity 
delivered  Avas  only  44,500,000  gallons,  in  1856  it  had  reached  81,000,000 
gallons,  whilst,  as  above  stated,  it  is  now  107,000,000  of  gallons.” 

The  number  of  gallons  supplied  daily  per  head  of  population  by  each  of  the  chief 
companies  is  thus  estimated  by  Dr.  Parkes  : — 


Now  lUvor 
East  Loudon 

• 

• 

22 

22 

Cht'lsea  . 

, 

33-8 

V'cst  Middlcso.K 

• 

30 

Grand  J unction 

34 

Southwark  and  A’auxliall 

, 

21 

Lanihcth  . 

34 

Although  the  water  supply  of  London  does  not  appear  A’ery  inadequate  wpon 
pci])er,  it  is  so  in  reality,  and  among  the  poorer  jiarts  of  the  town  there  are  thousands 
of  houses  in  which  the  sup[)ly  is  scanty  and  of  bad  quality.  Previous  to  the  year 
1855,  much  of  the  water  was  taken  from  the  Thames,  below  Teddington,  i.e.,  from 
the  portion  of  the  river  affected  by  tides,  and  that,  too,  at  a time  when  the  Thames 
was  more  completely  a sewer  than  it  is  at  present. 

By  “The  Metropolitan  Water  Act”  of  1852,  the  companies  were  compelled,  on 
and  after  August  31st,  1855,  (1)  To  take  water  from  the  Thames  only  above 
Teddington  Lock.  (2)  To  have  covered  reservoii’s  if  situated  within  five  miles  of  St. 
Paubs.  (3)  To  distribute  their  water  through  covered  pipes.  (4)  To  filter  all  water 
supplied  for  domestic  use.  (5)  To  see  that  steam  engines  and  furnaces  used  at  the 
water-works  should,  as  far  as  possible,  consume  their  own  smoke. 

An  analysis  of  the  water  supplied,  before  and  after  this  Act  had  come  into  use, 
showed  that  after  it  had  been  complied  with  a very  considerabfe  diminution  of  organic 
matters  was  observed  in  the  water.  This  difference  was,  in  one  case,  as  much  as  three 
grains  in  the  gallon. 


Pure  water  is  a rare  article,  and  is  only  to  be  got  by  a careful  distillation.  The 
rain  which  falls  in  an  open  country  situation  is  almost  pure  water,  but  the  I’ain  of 
towns  very  quickly  becomes  impure,  and  as  it  falls  through  the  air  it  dissolves 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  also  portions  of  the  solid,  biit  impalpable,  dust 
which  is  always  floating  in  the  atmosphei-e.  Water  also  dissolves  a greater  or  less 
proportion  of  the  earth’s  crust  through  which  it  flows,  or  with  which  it  is  in  any- 
way in  contact.  All  spring  or  lake  water  is  a solution  more  or  less  concenti-ated  of 
mineral  matters,  but  ]>rovided  the  mineral  mattei-s  are  not  present  in  uiulue 
quantity,  no  harm  results  from  their  presence.  These  mineral  matters  consist 
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chiefly  of  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  give  to  water  what 
is  known  as  its  hardness.  The  hardness  is  in  direct  propoi*tion  to  the  amount  of 
these  salts  in  solution. 

Tlie  most  important  point  to  determine  about  water  is  the  amount  of 
contamination  it  has  suffered  from  oiganic  refuse,  such  as  sewage,  manure,  and 
waste  organic  matters.  All  organic  matters  contain  nitrogen  and  carbon,  which 
become  oxidised  by  the  waters  into  carbonic  acid,  nitrates,  and  nitrites.  Free 
ammonia  when  present,  also  shows  that  organic  matters  have  been  mixed  with  the 
water.  These  bodies  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  skeletons  of  decomposed  sewage  or 
manure,  and  by  calculating  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  water  the 
chemist  is  enabled  to  calculate  the  amount  of  'previous  sewage  contamination  to  which 
the  watei^  has  been  subjected.  “ Such  previous  organic  contamination  may  be 
conveniently  expressed  in  ])arts  of  average  filtered  London  sewage,  which  if  thus 
completely  oxidised  in  a river,  would  yield  a like  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrites,  nitrates,  and  ammonia.” 

“ The  result  of  the  examination  of  various  waters  contained  in  the  following  table 
further  illustrates  this  point : — 


Previous  Sewage  or  Manure  Contamination  in  100,000  Parts  of  Various  "Waters, 


Names  of  Waters. 

1 Ammouia. 

Nitrogen  as 
Nitrates 
and  Nitrites. 

Previous  Sewage 
Contamination. 

Thames  water  as  delivered  in  London 

•0C2 

•234 

2,062 

"Water  delivered  by  Kent  Company 

•001 

•408 

3,770 

"Water  supplied  to  Worthing 

•000 

•426 

3,940 

"VVater  delivered  by  South  Essex  Company  . 

•006 

•848 

8,205 

Shallow  well  at  Leyland,  near  Preston 

•003 

2-466 

24,366 

Shallow  well  at  Ledbury  .... 

•001 

1 -675 

15,440 

Shallow  well  at  Redhill  .... 

•002 

1-446 

14,160 

Pump  at  Aldgate  ..... 

— 

38,080 

Pump  at  Minories  ..... 



_ 

57,060 

Pump  at  Leadenhall  Jfarket 

57,370 

Pump  at  St.  Nicholas  Olave  Churchyard 



75,640 

Well  in  the  Rue  Traversine,  Paris  . 

- 

— 

299,780 

Royal  Institution  well  water 

•001 

4-355 

43,240 

The  above  I’esults  show  the  greatest  previous  sewage  contamination  precisely  in 
those  cases  where  it  wmuld  be  predicted  ; thus  the  shallow  well  water  of  Leyland, 
near  Preston,  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  divainage  from  cesspools  and  market 
gardens,  the  latter  being  heavily  manured  with  night  soil,  farm-yard  manure,  and 
guano.  It  need,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise  that  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
this  water  has  been  in  a condition  equivalent  to  average  London  sewage.  The 
quality  of  the  waters  taken  from  the  City  pumps  and  from  the  well  in  the  Royal 
Institution  needs  no  comment ; these  shallow  wells  are  now  recognised  as  being 
fed  by  oxidised  and  somewhat  diluted  sewage.  But  in  the  well  of  the  Rue 
Traversine,  in  Paris,  this  kind  of  contamination  reaches,  perhaps,  its  maximum. 
The  cesspool  system  is  still  in  full  activity  in  Paris,  and  the  soil  of  that  city  is 
saturated  with  liquid  manure  of  such  a strength  that  one  gallon  of  it  is  equivalent 
to  three  gallons  of  average  London  sew’age. — {South  Kensington  Food  Catalogue.) 
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The  Registrar-General  publishes  monthly  the  analysis  of  the  waters  supplied  to 
the  metropolis.  For  example,  the  following  table  shows  the  analytical  results  f-r 
October,  1868  : — 


Result  of  Analysis  Exfuessed  in  parts  per  100,000. 


Description. 

Total 

Solid 

Impuri- 

ties. 

Organic 

Carbon. 

Organic 

Nitrogen. 

Ammonia. 

Nitrogen 

os 

Nitrates 

and 

Nitrites. 

Total 

Combined 

Nitrogen. 

Previous 

Sewage 

Contami- 

nation. 

— 

Hardness. 

Metropolit.\N 

W.ATERS. 

Thames  Waters. 

Chelsea  Co.’s  Water 

29-2 

•213 

•040 

•002 

•337 

•379 

3,070 

21-6 

West  Jliddlese.x  „ 

2d-6 

•20o 

•019 

•001 

•159 

•179 

1,280 

19-4 

Southwark  „ 

33-6 

•273 

•042 

•002 

•227 

^ -271 

1,970 

19-5 

Grand  Junction  ,, 

29-6 

•236 

•039 

•002 

•269 

•308 

2,370 

20-8 

Lambeth  „ 

30-8 

•225 

■035 

•002 

•435 

■472 

4,050 

20-6 

Other  Sources. 

N ew  River  Co.’sWater 

25-8 

•050 

•013 



•190 

•203 

1,580 

21-1 

East  London  „ 

24-4 

•061 

•019 



•075 

•094 

430 

19-3 

Kent  „ 

40-2 

•034 

•006 

— 

•396 

•402 

3,700 

270 

Provincial  Waters. 

Glasgow  Water 

3-0 

•161 

•on 

•001 

•000 

•012 

0 

0-3 

Lancaster  „ 

3-0 

•157 

•001 

•001 

•036 

•038 

50 

01 

Manchester  „ 

6-2 

•183 

•009 

•006 

•025 

•039 

0 

3 7 

Preston  „ 

14-7 

•515 

•040 

•oos 

•001 

•049 

0 

6-7 

The  table  is  to  be  read  thus  : — 100,0001b.  of  Chelsea  water  contained  29‘2  lb. 
of  solid  impurity ; the  organic  matter  constituting  a portion  of  this  impurity 
contained  •2131b.  of  carbon,  and  •041b  of  nitrogen.  This  solid  impurity  also 
contained  '337  lb.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  besides  -002  lb.  of 
ammonia,  while  the  total  amount  of  combined  niti’ogen  in  every  form  was  •ST 9 lb. 
The  above  quantity  of  water  supplied  liy  the  Chelsea  Company  had  been,  after  its 
descent  to  the  earth  as  rain,  contaminated  with  sewage  or  manure  matter  equivalent 
to  3,070  lb.  of  average  filtered  London  sewage. 

The  above  table  conclusively  shows  that  much  of  the  water  which  we  get  in 
London  has,  prior  to  our  drinking  it,  been  contaminated  with  sewage  matter.  When 
we  think  that  a great  part  of  it  is  taken  from  the  Thames,  a river  which  is  recog- 
nised as  the  legitimate  sewer  for  the  populations  between  its  sources  and  Richmond, 
this  fiict  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  best  water  which  the  Londoners  get  at 
present  is  that  which  they  owe  to  the  enterprise  of  Sir  Hugh  ^Myddleton,  and  thnt 
which  comes  from  the  chalk  wells  of  the  Kent  company.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  experts  that  tlie  water  supply  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  chalk  for- 
mation round  London  would  pr  ove  more  than  sufficient,  at  least  for  drinking  purposes, 
for  the  whole  population. 

This  mention  of  the  “ chalk  ” formation  leads  us  to  speak  of  another  property  in 
water — viz.,  hardness.  Hardness  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  water  holds  in  solu- 
tion large  quantities  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  a refei'ence  to  the  above 
table  will  show  that  the  water  from  the  chalk  wells  of  the  Kent  Company  is  the  hardest 
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which  comes  into  London,  althougli  the  whole  of  the  London  water  is  very  hard  and 
in  marked  contrast  m this  respect  to  the  water  of  Glasgow  and  Lancaster,  Those 
salts  which  cause  the  hardening  of  water  foi*m  insoluble  curdy  compounds  with  soap, 
and  these  hard  waters  will,  consecpiently,  not  form  a lather  until  all  the  salts  con- 
tained in  them  have  been  precipitated  by  admixture  with  the  soap.  Hard  waters 
are  not,  to  any  extent,  injurious  to  health,  but  they  are  often  wa.steful  when  em- 
ployed for  domestic  and  other  uses.  The  waste  of  soap  in  London  from  washing  in 
hard  water  must  be  enormous,  although  the  previous  boiling  of  the  water  will  serve  to 
precipitate  many  of  the  hardening  salts  on  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler  or  kettle  in  the 
foi-m  of  a crust.  Hai'd  waters  are  injurious  to  boilers  because  of  the  crust  which 
they  leave  upon  them.  They  are  pleasant  to  drink,  and  are  generally  clear  and 
sparkling. 

Besides  these  nitrates,  nitrites,  and  ammonia,  and  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia 
which  the  water  holds  dissolved  in  it,  and  which  are  not  recognisable  by  the  eye  or 
any  of  the  unaided  senses — water  is  liable  to  contain  suspended  matters.  Water  may 
be  muddy  or  cloudy,  and  this  condition  may  be  due  to  the  admixture  with  it  either 
of  mineral  or  organic  substances,  or  of  both. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  water  is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  chemical 
examination,  and  may  reveal,  perhaps,  that  the  muddiness  is  due  entirely  to  portions 
of  mineral  matter,  or  that  it  contains  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  which  tell  their 
own  tale.  Scales  from  the  skin  or  bowels  (the  so-called  epithelium)  have  been  found 
in  water,  and  this  shows  clearly  that  the  water  has  been  fouled  by  human  excrement. 
Portions  of  vegetable  or  animal  tissues  which  have  been  used  for  food  may  also  be 
found.  Animal  and  vegetable  tissues  used  for  clothing  (fibres  of  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
linen)  are  also  very  indestructible,  and  last  a long  time  in  water,  and  these,  again, 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  water  had  been  fouled  by  human  agency.  Waters  rich  in 
organic  deposits  are  generally  rich  also  in  nitrates  and  nitrites  and  ammonia,  but  the 
converse  does  not  hold  good,  and  a water  may  give  abundant  chemical  proof  of 
previous  sewage  contamination  and  at  the  same  time  be  absolutely  free  from  suspended 
matters,  present  a sparkling  and  enticing  appearance,  and  be  as  pleasant  to  the  taste 
as  to  the  eye. 

Among  the  deposits  in  water  are  to  be  recognised  various  low  forms  of  life,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  their  presence  shows  that  the  water  is  rich  enough  in 
dissolved  matters  to  keep  them  alive.  Neither  plants  nor  animals  can  live  entirely  on 
minerals,  but  they  flourish  on  organic  matter,  and  these  waters,  rich  in  nitrogen, 
form  a most  fruitful  soil  for  the  growth  of  low  organisms.  In  this  fact  lies  the 
danger  of  consuming  these  waters,  which  show  signs  of  previous  sewage  contamination, 
for  although  at  any  one  time  they  may  be  perfectly  free  from  organic  matter,  yet,  if 
either  the  gei-ms  of  plants  or  animals  fall  into  them  such  germs  areliable  to  increase 
and  multiply,  especially  in  warm  localities,  with  the  most  stupendous  rapidity. 

Now  the  idea  is  very  prevalent,  an  idea  which  has  neither  been  proved  nor  dis- 
proved, that  the  poisonous  and  contagious  elements  of  certain  diseases,  such  as 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  consist  of  organic  germs,  perhaps  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  low  forms  of  vegetable  fungi.  Now  if  these  germs  find  their  Avay  into  drinking 
water,  and  so  into  the  body  of  another  person,  the  disease  is  conveyed  from  one  to 
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the  other,  and  there  is  not  a shadow  of  a doubt  that  both  these  diseases  have  been 
conveyed  through  drinking  water  in  this  way.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  these 
disease-carrying  waters  have  often  been  shown  to  be  very  rich  in  nitrates,  nitrites, 
and  ammonia,  and  it  is  at  least  a safe  and  convenient  theory  to  hold,  although  by 
no  means  proved,  that  these  waters  atibrd  a rich  soil  for  these  germs,  in  which  they 
increase  and  multi})ly,  and  on  this  account  they  are  highly  dangerous  and  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs.  The  question  naturally  arises.  How  are  xoe  to  get  water  which 
shall  be  free  from  previous  sewage  contamination  and  fit  to  drink?  Obviously,  the 
first  thing  is  to  select  a suitable  source,  and  such  sources  are  found  in  places  which 
are  removed  from  populous  districts,  and  in  which  the  water  accumulates  at  a short 
interval  after  its  descent  as  rain  or  snow.  High  mountain  lakes  are  admirably 
suited  as  sources  of  water  supply.  The  subterranean  water-beds  are  also  peHectly 
safe,  provided  they  be  situated  at  a sufficient  depth,  and  accordingly  both  in  EuroiJe 
and  America  there  are  numerous  instances  of  cities  being  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  never-failing  water,  entirely  from  artesian  wells,  jjenetrating  in  some  cases 
2,000  and  3,000  feet  through  the  earth’s  crust  to  the  lower  water-bearing  strata. 
Water  from  these  deep  artesian  wells  is  often  warm,  but  this  is  a matter  of  small 
moment.  It  is  necessarily  absolutely  free  from  organic  impurities  of  all  kinds. 
Eivers  form  the  natural  drains  for  the  surface  water  of  the  district  through  which 
they  flow,  and  if  these  districts  be  poi)idous,  they  invariably  receive  sewage  as  well 
as  surface  water,  llivers  at  any  distance  from  their  source  are  therefore  dangerous 
as  sources  for  water.  Lakes,  too,  having  densely  populated  shores,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  unsuitable  water  sources.  The  same  objection  holds  good  with  regard 
to  surface  wells.  Surface  wells  owe  their  water  to  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding 
soil,  and  if  the  surrounding  soil  be  largely  impregnated  with  oi'ganic  matter — as 
certainly  is  the  case  in  cities — this  organic  matter,  and  the  nitrates,  nitrites,  and 
ammonia  resulting  from  it,  will  certainly  find  its  way  into  the  water.  In  one  of  the 
tables  we  have  given,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  water  from  the  surface  wells 
supplying  Aldgate  pump,  the  Minories  j^ump,  and  other  similar  pumps,  showed  an 
amount  of  previous  sewage  contamination  very  far  in  excess  of  the  water  from  the 
Thames.  Not  only  are  these  surface  wells  impregnated  with  the  soluble  matter  in 
the  surrounding  soil,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  impregnated  by  leakages  from  neigh- 
bouring .sewers.  Surface  Avells  are  therefore  undesirable  as  sources  of  water  in 
populous  districts,  and  where  they  are  unavoidable,  care  should  be  taken  to  sink 
them  at  a distance  from  evident  sources  of  contamination,  such  as  sewers,  dung- 
heaps,  and  grave-yards. 

A suitable  source  for  water  supply  having  been  obtained,  the  next  point  is 
to  insure  the  continued  purity  of  the  water  until  it  is  distributed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. All  aqueducts  and  reservoire  should  be  protected  from  meddlesome 
interference,  and,  especially  in  populous  towns,  it  is  often  necessary  to  completely 
cover  in  the  storing  reservoirs.  The  distributing  pipes  should  be  of  cast  iron, 
or  glazed  earthenware,  the  former  being  the  preferable  material,  and  where 
house-cisterns  are  used,  they  should  be  of  iron  also,  and  should  be  provided 
with  covers  to  prevent  impurities  of  various  kinds  from  falling  into  the  water. 

Lead  is  a dangerous  material  from  which  to  make  water-pipes  or  cisterns. 
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since  many  waters  dissolve  leacj,  and  thus  become  highly  poisono\is.  The  ]iiu-est 
waters  dissolve  lead  most  readily.  Rain-water,  and  the  pure  water  of  Loch 
Kati'ine  with  which  Glasgow  is  supplied,  very  soon  get  impregnated  with  lead, 
while  the  hard  waters,  such  as  we  have  in  London  and  the  south  of  England, 
generally  have  but  little  action  on  lead.  It  is  safer,  however,  never  to  use  lead 
for  the  conveyance  or  storage  of  water. 

Water  very  often  gets  fouled  after  its  arrival  at  the  house  where  it  is  to  be 
consumed.  This  especially  happens  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  where  the 
cisterns  are  always  neglected,  are  never  cleaned,  and  seldom  have  covers  to 
protect  them  from  impurities.  In  one  of  the  rei)orts  of  the  “ Lancet  Sanitary 
Commission”  on  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Southwark  (June  13,  1874),  a 
descri})tion  is  given  of  the  water  supply  in  Wootton  Place.  The  water  stand- 
pipe in  the  court  had  been  broken  for  three  weeks. 

“ ‘ Have  you  any  other  water  supply  % ’ we  iucpiired  of  a woman  standing 
at  her  door.  ‘ Oh,  yes,  there  is  a butt  over  the  closet  in  the  back  yard,  but  it 
is  so  full  of  flies  we  are  afraid  to  drink  it.’  This  water-butt  was  certainly  a 
sanitary  curiosity.  It  was  placed  over  the  closet,  and  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
those  who  will  give  themselves  no  trouble,  even  for  their  own  convenience. 
Climbing  to  the  roof  we  found  that  the  butt  had  no  cover,  and  on  probing  it 
with  a walking-stick,  hooked  out  (1)  a child’s  chemise,  (2)  an  old  bit  of  ragged 
muslm,  (3)  an  old  beer-can,  and  on  stirring  it  up  the  water  became  turbid  from 
the  amount  of  suspended  matter.  A little  of  it  which  we  took  away  has  been 
subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  and  was  found  to  contain  a perfect  museum  of 
‘ creeping  things  innumerable,’  and  vegetable  products  as  well.  We  do  not  imagine 
that  our  examination  was  anything  apjwoaching  to  an  exhaustive  one,  but  we  found 
fine  specimens  of  cotton,  wool,  hair,  and  human  epithelium,  water-fleas,  pai-ama?cia^ 
synedra  ulna,  anguillula  fluviatilis,  confervoid  filaments,  mycelium,  and  spores  of 
fungus,  and  very  many  other  curiosities  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  christen.” 

This  is  a fair  sample  of  the  neglect  to  which  cisterns  are  subject,  and  in 
this  respect  the  rich  are  often  little  better  ofif  than  their  ])oorer  neighbours. 

The  following  facts,  taken  from  the  report  on  the  cholera  epidemics  of  1849  and 
1854  will  show  the  influence  of  the  water  supply  on  those  epidemics  : — 

Epidemic  cholera  raged  in  England  in  1848-49  and  1853-54,  and  the  deaths 
from  cholera  and  diarrhoea  were,  in  these  two  epidemics,  84,079  and  58,760  respec- 
tively. Subtracting  4,000  for  the  ordinary  deaths  from  diarrhoea,  we  get  135,000 
deaths  as  the  total  of  these  two  epidemics. 

The  London  population,  spread  over  an  area  of  78,000  acres,  is  divided  into 
thirty-six  districts  and  135  sub-districts,  and  in  every  one  of  these  distinct  sections 
of  the  population  deaths  from  cholera  occurred  in  1849  and  1854,  except  in  the 
smallest — Dulwich,  where,  however,  one  person  died  of  cholera  in  1849. 

In  the  six  districts  which  were  (in  1849)  supplied  with  water  taken  from  the 
Thames  at  Kew,  fifteen  in  10,000  died  of  cholera.  In  the  twenty  districts  supplied  bv 
the  New  River — i.e.,  with  water  from  springs,  from  the  Lea,  and  the  Ravensbomaie . 
forty-eignt  in  10,000  died  of  cholera.  In  the  twelve  districts  supplied  with  Thames 
water  taken  between  Battersea  and  Waterloo  Bridges,  123  in  10,000  died  of  cholera. 
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The  Lambeth  Company,  which  in  1849  derived  its  water  from  the  Thames  at 
the  part  where  it  is  most  impure,  in  1854  derived  its  water  from  a point  above  the 
tidal  floAv. 

The  Soutlnvark  Company  in  1854  supplied  the  most  impure  water. 

Bermondsey,  one  of  the  south  districts  of  London,  was  (1854)  exclusively  supplied 
Avith  the  impure  Avater,  and  the  deaths  by  cholera  Avei*e  more  numerous  in  1854  than 
they  Avere  in  1849  ; Avhile  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  supplied  partly  by  the  South- 
Avark  and  pai’tly  by  the  Lambeth  Company,  the  mortality  Avas  much  lower  than  it 
AA'as  in  1849. 

The  pi})es  of  the  tAvo  companies,  Avhich  Avere  once  in  active  competition,  often  run 
doAvn  the  same  streets  and  through  the  same  sub-districts,  so  that  alternate  streets 
or  houses  in  the  same  sub-districts  Avere  supplied  Avith  the  pure  and  the  impure  Avater. 

Dr.  SnoAv  found  that  in  the  seA’en  Aveeks  ending  August  26,  1854,  of  600  deaths 
from  cholera,  475  happened  in  houses  supplied  by  the  South Av^ark  Company  ; eighty- 
nine  in  houses  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Comi)any  ; thirteen  in  houses  supplied  by 
pumps,  Avells,  and  springs  ; eight  in  houses  Avhich  deriA'ed  their  Avater  directly  from 
the  Thames  and  from  ditches. 

In  six  Aveeks  there  AA'ere  lifty-seA^en  deaths  in  eA^ery  1,000  houses  supplied  by  the 
South Avark  Company,  and  eleven  in  every  1,000  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Company. 

Again,  in  26,107  houses  Avhich  derived  their  Avater  from  Ditton  (by  the  Lambeth 
Company),  313  deaths  from  cholera  occurred  in  ten  weeks  ; in  the  40,046  houses 
that  received  the  impure  water  of  the  SoutliAvark  Company,  2,443  persons,  it  Avas 
ascertained,  died  from  cholera  in  the  same  time.  The  deaths  in  the  latter  district 
exceeded  by  nearly  2,000  the  deaths  that  Avould  have  occurred  if  cholera  had  only 
been  as  fatal  as  it  Avas  in  the  houses  that  derived  their  AA'ater  from  Ditton. 

In  the  district  of  Soho  the  cholera  raged  Avith  great  fur}%  and  the  preA’alent 
belief  Avas  that  its  S2>read  Avas  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  Avater  from  a surface- 
Avell  in  Broad  Street,  knoAvn  as  the  Broad  Street  Pump.  The  Report  says  : — 

“ We  noAv  come  to  the  second  })revalent  opinion — A'iz.,  that  the  impure  condition 
of  the  Avater  in  the  Broad  Street  pump  Avas  the  main  cause  of  the  disease.  As  to 
this,  Ave  are  bound  to  say  that  there  are  some  cases  of  disease  Avhich  Ave  find  our- 
selves unable  to  explain  upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  the  deleterious 
influence  of  the  Avatei'. 

“Two  such  cases  Avhich  came  under  our  obserA'ation  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  as  they  are  probably  the  most  important  Avhich  have  been  brought  forAvard  in 
_ connection  Avith  this  question,  Ave  think  it  right  to  state  them  at  length. 

“ Mr.  E.  a ])ercussion-cap  manufiicturer,  has  his  premises  at  38,  Broad  Street,  but 
lives  Avith  his  mother  at  West  End,  Hampstead  ; tliis  lady  being  partial  to  the  Avater 
from  the  Broad  Street  pump,  used  to  have  a supply  sent  to  her,  and  on  Thursday, 
the  31st  of  August,  had  some  sent  up  to  her  as  usual ; of  this  she  partook  freely,  as 
did  also  a niece  Avho  Avas  on  a visit  to  her ; a servant  in  the  house  partook  more 
sparingly.  On  Friday,  September  1st,  INIrs.  E.  Avas  seized  A\dth  cholera,  and  died  on 
Saturday.  On  Sunday,  the  niece  returned  to  her  oAvn  residence  at  Islington,  Avas 
attacked  by  cholera  the  same  or  folloAving  day,  and  died  ; the  serA-ant  had  a slight 
attack  of  diarrhoea. 
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“Tliei’e  had  been  no  case  of  cholera  in  West  End  previously,  nor  up  to  the  period 
of  our  inquiry  some  weeks  after,  neither  had  there  been  any  case  of  cholera  in  the 
part  of  Islington  where  the  niece  resided.  Mrs.  E.  had  not  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Broad  Street  during  the  past  year,  nor,  so  far  as  information  could  be 
obtained,  in  a locality  where  cholera  prevailed,  certainly  not  for  a week  previously, 
as  during  that  period  she  had  not  extended  her  walks  beyond  her  own  neighbourhood 
to  Finchley  Road,  itc. 

“ The  only  indirect  communication  which  could  be  traced  between  her  and  any 
cholera  patient  was  through  the  medium  of  her  son,  who  went  daily  to  his 
manufactory  at  Broad  Street,  and  had  frequent  communications  with  one  of  his  men 
who  resided  on  the  premises,  and  was  sufiering  from  an  attack  of  cholera,  from  which 
he  recovered  ; Mr.  E.,  however,  being  in  no  way  ati'ected  by  the  disease. 

“ j\Ir.  E.  rarely  di'ank  the  water  from  the  jiumj),  but  the  watei’-bottle  in  his  bed- 
room being  occasionally  filled  with  it,  Mr.  E.  had  frequently  remarked,  that  after  being 
drawn  48  hours,  it  had  a most  unpleasant  taste  and  flavour,  as  if  dead  mice  were  in  it. 

“ Again,  ]\[r.  W.,  of  Brighton,  had  been  summoned  to  see  his  brother,  attacked 
by  cholera,  at  No.  6,  Poland  Street ; on  arriving  there,  and  finding  his  brother  dead, 
he  declined  to  see  the  body,  and  partook  of  a slight  luncheon  of  rump  steak,  together 
with  a little  cold  brandy  and  water,  which  water  was  from  Bi*oad  Street  j)um}) ; he 
then  went  to  Holford  Square,  Pentonville,  was  seized  with  cholera  the  same  night, 
and  died. 

“ At  10,  Cross  Street,  where  eight  deaths  from  cholera  had  taken  place,  one  of  the 
survivors  stated  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  water  from  Marlborough 
Street  pump  till  within  a day  or  two  of  the  outbreak,  when,  finding  it  exceedingly 
unpleasant,  they  sent  for  some  from  Broad  Sti-eet. 

“ In  many  of  the  cases  investigated  by  us,  it  was  proved  that  the  individuals  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  that  water.  Many  mechanics  Avorking  in  the  district, 
and  who  usually  drank  of  the  water,  Avere  attacked  by  cholera  at  their  OAvn  houses, 
situated  at  a distance.  For  instance,  at  Mr.  Ash’s  artificial  tooth  manufactory, 
8 and  9,  Broad  Street,  seven  such  cases  occurred,  one  of  the  men  having  been  Ausited 
by  us  at  his  house  in  Seymour  Street,  St.  Pancras,  Avhere  cholera  Avas  not  preAMent. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  tables  Avill  equally  shoAv  many  instances  in  AAdiich  persons 
drinking  this  water  either  Avere  never  attacked,  or  recoA’ered  Avhen  attacked ; and 
many  in  which  deaths  in  the  infected  districts  occurred,  of  jiersons  Avho  Avere  not  in 
the  habit  of  using  this  Avater,  Avhilst  the  range  of  the  disease  extended  beyond  the 
limit  within  which  the  Avater  from  the  pumj)  Avas  drunk. 

“ Tavo  remarkable  instances,  Avhere  a large  number  of  people  liA’ing  or  Avorking  in 
the  centre  of  the  district  escaped  from  cholei-a,  deseiwe  particular  notice.  The 
workhouse,  in  Poland  Street,  lost  only  fiA^e  of  its  inmates  out  of  535.  The  inmates 
had  not  used  the  water  of  the  Broad  Street  pumj),  having  a pump-Avell  on  the 
premises  in  addition  to  being  supplied  by  the  Grand  Junction  Company. 

“The  other  case  is  the  brewery  in  Broad  Street,  Avhere  eighty  men  Avere  employed  ; 
none  of  the  men  working  then?  ha\'ing  died  of  cholera,  and  none  of  them,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  having  drank  Avater  from  any  of  the  street  pumps,  as  there  is 
a deep  well  in  the  brcAvery  in  addition  to  the  supiily  from  the  Noav  Rn'er. 
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“The  alleged  reason  for  the  deleterious  eflects  of  the  pump  water  is  the  pre- 
sumed percolation  of  the  sewage  into  the  pump-well  j but  a careful  examination  of 
the  latter  has  failed  to  reveal  any  defect  in  the  brickwork  through  which  con- 
tamination could  take  place.  Nevertheless,  a permeation  might  take  place  to  a 
slight  extent,  without  discovering  the  precise  spot  where  it  took  place,  and  certainly 
such  an  occurrence  appeal’s  by  no  means  improbable,  when  we  consider  the  close 
proximity  of  the  sewers  to  the  well,  independent  of  the  percolation  which  may  take 
place  from  the  impeiTect  house  drainage  in  the  neighbourhood,  several  necessaries, 
with  cesspools,  being  situated  in  the  areas  within  a few  feet  of  the  well,  and  on  a 
higher  level. 

“The  sewer  was  ten  feet  from  the  well  at  a depth  of  twenty- three  feet,  the  well 
itself  being  twenty-eight  feet  deep. 

“ To  show  how  frightful  the  pestilence  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pump, 
we  may  take  the  following  passage  from  a report  made  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  one  of 
the  curates  of  the  parish  : — 

“ ‘ If  a person  were  to  start  from  the  western  end  of  Broad  Street,  and  after 
traversing  its  whole  length  on  the  south  side  from  west  to  east,  to  return  as 
far  as  the  brewery,  and  turn,  going  down  Hopkins  Street,  along  Husband  Street, 
and  up  New  Street,  to  end  by  walking  through  Pulteney  Court,  he  would  pass  suc- 
ce.ssively  forty-five  houses,  of  which  only  six  escaped  without  a death.’  According 
to  a calculation  based  upon  the  last  census,  those  forty-five  houses  contah.ed  a 
popiilation  of  about  1,000  ; out  of  that  number  103  perished  by  pestilence. 

“ The  water  from  the  Broad  Street  pump  is  thus  described  : — 

“ ‘ Tliis  water  was  clear  and  bright,  the  only  living  organic  productions  contained 
in  it  were  rather  many  animalculje  of  the  genus  monas,  three  or  four  small  animal- 
cuhe,  like  a species  of  amphileptus,  and  a few  ova  cases  ; the  animalculte  were,  how- 
ever, present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  show  that  the  water  could  not  be  considered 
pure.’  An  analysis  showed  that  it  contained  92-06  grains  of  solid  impurity  to  the 
gallon,  of  which  7 -8  grains  were  due  to  organic  matter  and  nitric  acid.” 

The  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company’s  water  contained  3-560  grains  of 
organic  impurity  to  the  gallon.  The  microscopic  appearances  of  the  water  are 
thus  described  : — 

“ These  waters  actually  swarmed  with  living  organic  productions  of  various  kinds, 
the  majority  of  the  different  kinds  being  identical  with  those  found  in  the  Thames 
at  the  point  from  which  this  company  obtains  its  supplies.  Amongst  those  were 
certain  species  of  diatomacese,  ordinarily  found  only  in  salt  or  brackish  waters.  This 
occuiTence  of  these  diatomaceie  clearly  .shows  that  a portion  of  the  sea-water  makes 
its  way  up  the  Thames  as  fai-  as  the  source  of  supply  of  this  company  and  the 
Chelsea  Company.  Coupling  this  fact  with  the  large  number  of  living  organic  pro- 
ductions contained  in  it,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a highly  impure  water,  and  is  wholly 
unfit  for  use  as  a beverage.  In  some  of  the  samples  examined,  poi-tions  of  husks  of 
wheat,  cells  of  potato,  and  otl^r  vegetable  substances,  starchy  matter,  and  fragments 
of  striped  muscular  fibre  were  met  with,  demonstrating  clearly  the  fact  of  the  con- 
tamination of  the  water  with  fsecal  matter  derived  from  the  sewei's.” 

Not  only  does  it  amount  almost  to  a certainty  that  cholera  is  often,  if  not  always, 
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-stances  ace  now  so  nu  JLs  a.S  isL  ““ 

necessary  to  trouble  the  reader  witli  Iona  details  Tt  ’ ^^t  deem  it 

every  case  of  tyjdioid  fever  tlie  source  of’tbp  f ^ 
inquired  into.  Diarrhoea  is  frequently  caused  bvLmf'  ^ 

tion  of  the  water  with  sewer  gas  seems  the  mos/  ^ ''  nter;  and  the  impregna- 

is  frequently  brought  about  by  having  the  suindnSrof 'I’l  ^P^’egnation 

communication  Avith  the  cistern  used  for  ^ ? ^ ^ water-closet  in  direct 

the  sewer  gases  from  the  soil-pipe  of  the  closet  aLnd  l^d 

m the  cistern.  The  water  suiinly  for  tbp  . i ^ ’ absorbed  by  the  water 

fron^a  cistern  other  than  that  which  holds  the  dl“LCfteV‘‘'™^’' 

A scanty  supply  of  water  influences  the  health  nf  -x-  . 

the  first  place,  personal  cleanliness  becomes  a matter  of  77“!  “’  “ 

Other  diseases  of  the  skin  become  general.  ^ difhculty,  and  parasitic  and 

Secondly,  the  cleanliness  of  towns  and  li'ibi't<ifi‘ra  i 
IS  not  much  rain,  the  air  is  not  washed  of  the  a difficulty.  If  there 

::;eTra7e;"  “ — -~a 

tecribed‘1yl7  s1mZre7eIa7X7o7u^^^ 

the  cholera  visitation  of  1866  : <^ouncil,  in  his  report  on 

in  this  country  is  ipso  /acfT!Lnon^^^^^  person  who  contracts  cholera 

been  exposed  to  excre7e7wVoruTi™!7"i  “■■‘“"‘7  t»  have 

or  immediately)  cholera  contalium  discharoed  f * “ P™  ° (“O'liately 

the  difl-nsion  oi  cholera  amo7g  us  ^w'Ss  ^ T that,  in  short! 

facilities  which  are  let  exist,  and  especially  in  our' wTo  “ “‘V 

earth  and  air  and  water,  and  thus  secomlarirfo  f!  7’’  ^ 
whatever  contagium  may  be  contained  in  -he^  ' 7“  “an,  with 

population.  Excrement  sodden  earth  exc-7  of  the 

water,  these  are  for  us  the  causes’  o 1 ”e7  7’  --“nent-tainted 

only  in  SO  far  as  the  excrement  is  cholera  ex!  . f lesiiectively  act 

again  only  acts  in  so  far  as  it  contains  certain  ™f  *'“*  cholera  excrement 

of  all  true  propositions ; but  whatever  be  truest 

application  is  impossible.  Nowhere  out  of  T an  7“’  separate 

differentiating  excremental  performaimel  "iLoTm^  could  there  be  serious  thought  of 
using  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  7 ?!  ° and  healthy,  or  of 

w™tl!ay.'‘  ■’  -'*-™iaately,  ‘JL'lfin::  le 

- ;r  what  it  has  bee: 

appropriate  structural  works,  all  the  excrement’al  ,7 1 ’ r f ™ '~C)  that,  by 

so  promptly  and  so  thoroughly  removed  that  tl ' ' ‘ ‘®  l“I™'ation  shall  be 

shall  be  absolutely  withou!  fLl  i . ,mr  a?!!  A 

1 , and  (2)  that  the  water  supply  of  the 
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population  shall  be  derived  from  such  sources,  and  conveyed  in  such  chaimels,  that 
its  contamination  by  excrement  is  impossible. 

“ What  good  results  are  got  even  by  rough  apjiroximation  to  those  sanitary 
standards  has  already  been  abundantly  shown  here.  The  way  in  wliich  the  southern 
districts  of  London,  with  their  thx-ee-fourths  of  a million  of  population,  have 
gradually  gained  comparative  immunity  from  cholera  in  pn'oportion  as  their  two 
water  companies  have  ceased  to  distribute  sewage-tainted  water  among  them,  is  a 
matter  of  familiar  history. 

“ That  cholera  is  still  a terror  to  Europe  shows  how  scantily  such  illustrations 
are  yet  understood.  Even  here  in  England  the  objects  which  I have  named  as 
essential  are  at  best  but  rarely  fulfilled  j indeed  for  vast  numbers  of  our  population 
scarcely  rudimentary  endeavours  have  been  made  to  attain  them.  Town  after  town 
might  be  named,  with  myriad  on  myriad  of  population,  where  there  is  little  more 
structural  arrangement  for  the  removal  of  refuse  than  if  the  inhabitants  were  but 
tented  there  for  a night.  The  case  of  the  water  sup;  >ly  is  no  better : my  reports 
are  incessantly  showing  the  too  frequent  foulness  of  inivato  supplies ; while,  as 
regards  public  water  supplies,  such  as  generally  are  in  the  hands  of  commercial 
comjxanies,  it  has  again  and  again  been  shown  (and  seldom  more  pointedly  than  in 
the  present  volume),  that  their  conveniences  and  advantages  are  counteiwailed  by 
dangers  to  life  on  a scale  of  gigantic  magnitude,  unless  those  who  administer  the 
supplies  act  under  a very  deep  sense  of  responsibility. 

“ Cholera,  ravaging  here  at  long  intervals,  is  not  Nature’s  only  retribution  for 
our  neglect  in  such  matters  as  are  in  question.  Typhoid  fever  and  much  endemic 
diarrhoea  are,  as  I have  often  reported,  incessant  witnesses  to  the  same  deleterious 
influence ; typhoid  fever  which  annually  kills  some  15,000  to  20,000  of  our 
po])ulation,  and  diarrhoea  which  kills  many  thousands  besides.  The  mere  quantity  of 
this  wasted  life  is  something  hoi-rible  to  contemjxlate,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
waste  is  caused  is  surely  nothing  less  than  shameful.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the 
education  of  the  country  advances,  this  sort  of  thing  will  come  to  an  end ; that  so 
much  preventible  death  will  not  always  be  accepted  as  a fate  ; that  for  a population 
to  be  tlius  })oisoned  by  its  own  excrement  will  some  day  be  deemed  ignominious  and 
intolerable.” 

Since  the  impurity  of  water  seems  a matter  of  such  -vital  imjxortance,  it  is 
necessarily  of  equal  importance  to  be  able  to  detect  the  impurities.  Unfortunately 
this  is  no  easy  matter.  Eor  the  detection  of  even  the  coarser  impuidties  is  a matter 
demanding  much  skill  from  the  chemist  and  the  microscopist ; and  the  most 
dangerous  impurities  of  all,  those,  for  example,  which  convey  cholera  and  typhoid 
fever,  are  not  to  be  detected  by  any  known  process  of  the  chemist,  nor  by  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  When  we  see  their  deadly  results  we  infer  their 
presence,  but  all  the  light  of  modern  science  has  not  removed  them  from  the  category 
of  pestilences  which  walk  in  darkness. 

Wholesome  water  should  be  colourless,  odourless,  and  tasteless;  but  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  a water  may  have  all  these  qualities  in  a high  degree 
and  yet  be  a most  dangerous  compound.  The  water  of  the  Broad  Street  punqi,  for 
instance,  which  reckoned  its  hundreds  of  victims  in  1854,  was  so  pleasant  to  the  eye 
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and  taste  that  people  sent  for  it  at  great  inconvenience  to  themselves ; and  it  cannot 
be  too  widely  known  that  waters  which  are  rich  in  nitrates  and  nitrites  are  often 
brilliant  and  sparkling.  A water  may  be  coloured  and  yet  not  be  unwholesome, 
as  waters  tinged  by  the  presence  of  iron  or  by  peat  soils  bear  witness.  A water 
may  be  muddy  from  the  suspension  of  mineral  matter,  but  any  want  of  clearness  in 
a water  must  bring  its  purity  under  sus|)icion,  and  the  cause  of  its  muddiness  should 
be  carefully  inquired  into. 

As  a rough  test  for  the  purity  of  water  we  may  mention  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  'pe.rmr.inganate  of  potash,  better  known  as  Gondy's  Jlaid.  This  fluid  is 
of  a beautiful  purple  colour,  and  when  added  to  pure  water,  i.e.,  water  free  from 
organic  impurity,  the  purple  colour  remains,  although  of  course  it  is  diluted.  When, 
however,  the  water  contains  much  organic  impurity  the  purple  colour  disappears,  or 
is  replaced  by  a brownish  discolouration.  Clear  water  which  takes  the  colour  out  of 
Gondy's  fluid  is  not  safe  to  drink. 

We  next  turn  to  consider  what  means  are  at  our  disposal  for  the  purification  of 
loater  which  has  become  fouled.  The  separation  of  the  palpable  impurities  of  water 
is  comparatively  a simple  and  easy  matter.  Mere  subsidence  will  do  a great  deal, 
and  if  a muddy  water  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a cask  or  bottle,  much  of  the  suspended 
matter,  or  perhaps  all  of  it,  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the  clear  fluid  can  then  be 
drawn  off  the  sediment  either  by  means  of  a syphon  or  by  a tap  placed  near  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Solid  impurities  may  to  a great  extent  be  removed  by  flltratioii. 
The  simplest  Alter  consists  of  a piece  of  cloth  or  calico,  through  which  the  water 
is  strained,  and  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  impurities  of  the  water  are  left 
entangled.  A conical  flannel  bag  will  strain  off  a great  proportion  of  the  floating 
pai-ticles.  The  most  perfect  Alter  is  the  one  which  is  used  in  the  chemist’s  laboratory, 
and  which  may  always  be  readily  extemporised  for  domestic  use.  It  is  made  thus. 
Take  a square  piece  of  blotting-paper  or  thick  cartridge-paper  and  fold  it  twice  down 
the  centre,  across  and  across.  Put  the  folded  paper  into  a funnel  with  the  closed 
rorner  downwards.  Then  sepai’ate  the  upper  free  edges  of  the  paper,  and  the  most 
efficient  Alter  known,  for  the  separation  of  mechanical  impurities,  is  complete,  and  it 
only  remains  to  place  the  funnel  in  a suitable  bottle  and  pour  the  impure  water 
very  gently  upon  the  paper. 

Layers  of  sand  and  gravel  form  very  efficient  Alters,  and  the  water  companies 
employ  this  means  of  cleansing  the  water  which  they  serve  out  to  the  public. 

Powdered  charcoal  has  long  been  a favourite  material  for  the  purposes  of 
mechanical  filtration.  Charcoal  has  another  property  besides  that  of  mechanically 
separating  solid  impurities.  It  is  a powerful  deodoriser,  and  to  a great  extent  is 
capable  of  oxidising  the  organic  matters  which  the  water  may  contain.  This  it  does 
by  virtue  of  the  oxygen  which  the  charcoal  holds  within  its  pores.  This  function, 
however,  is  one  which  charcoal  will  not  perform  indefinitely,  so  that  after  a time  it 
must  be  renewed,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  must  be  re-burnt.  Animal  charcoal, 
or  charcoal  made  from  burnt  bones,  is  more  powerful  as  an  oxidiser  and  deodoriser 
than  vegetable  charcoal.  An  objection  has  been  raised  to  animal  charcoal  because 
the  phosphate  of  lime  which  it  is  liable  to  contain  is  dissolved  by  the  water  filtering 
through  it,  and  encourages  the  growth  of  vegetable  fungi  in  the  water  so  filtered. 
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It  is  a very  common  expedient  to  filter  water  through  alternate  layers  of  various 
substances,  such  as  gravel,  charcoal,  and  sand. 

^ Spomju  iron  has  of  late  become  a favourite  material  for  purposes  of  filtration.  It 
is  said  to  possess  much  of  the  deodorising  and  oxidising  power  of  charcoal,  and  is  not 
open  to  the  objections  which  we  have  named  in  connection  with  that  body. 

Filtration  may  obviously  be  performed  upon  any  scale,  and  between  the  huge 
filtering  beds  of  the  water  companies  and  the  pocket  charcoal  syphon  filters  suiiplied 
to  our  troops  in  the  tropics,  we  have  a choice  of  filters  of  every  size  and  description. 

The  so-called  “ Poor  Man’s  Filter  ” is  made  by  plugging  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  a common  fiower-pot  with  a piece  of  sponge,  and  then  putting  a layer  of  animal 
charcoal,  another  of  clean  sand,  and  a third  of  rather  coarse  gravel. 

When  small  quantities  of  water  for  drinking  are  to  be  filtered,  the  best  material 
for  the  hltermg  vessel  is  undoubtedly  glass,  so  that  its  state  of  cleanliness  and  of 
repletion  or  emptiness  may  be  at  once  evident.  It  should  be  put  in  a ijlace  where 
eveiy  member  of  the  family  may  see  it  and  have  access  to  it.  It  is  often  a (mod 
plan  to  place  a filter  in  the  water  cistern  itself,  so  that  all  water  drawn  from"’ the 
cistern  for  domestic  use  must  be  filtered. 


One  of  the  best  filters  which  has  yet  been  devised  is  that  known  as  the  “ tank 
filter,  and  which  we  owe  to  the  ingenuity  of  Major  Crease,  R.M.A.  Tliis  filter  is 
largely  used  on  board  ship,  and  is  equally  ai)plicable  for  domestic  use. 

The  action  of  a filter  and  pure  water  reservoir,  inside  an  ordinary  house  cistern 
m^ay  be  simply  described.  The  impure  water  passes  through  the  inlet  into  chamber 
of  fi  ter  ; thence  upwards  through  a plate,  usually  of  porous  stone,  then  thromdi 
powdered  charcoal  into  the  pure  water  reservoir,  from  which  it  may  be  drawn  off 
cold  by  the  pure  water  tap,  or  hot  and  pure  from  the  boiler. 

When  the  filter  is  in  action  the  gi’osser  impurities  in  the  impure  cistern  water 
are  stopprf  by  tlie  plate  of  porous  stone,  so  that  only  tlie  most  minute  impurities 
pass  into  fte  charcoal,  and  there  they  are  finally  stopjwd,  and  being  chemically  acW 
upon  by  the  charcoal,  their  character  is  changed  and  they  are  deodorised.  Every 
time,  therefore,  a servant  opens  the  mifiltered  tap  to  procure  water  for  common 
washing-up  purposes,  the  unliltered  water  enters  the  inlet  and  scoui-s  out  the  whole 
of  the  impurities  in  the  chamber,  carrying  them  away  out  of  the  filter. 

To  clean  the  filter  thoroughly  once  in  every  six  months,  or  as  oftmi  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  one  of  the  household  servants  lifts  a small  galvanised  chain 
(one  pi  o which  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  cistern),  thereby"  drawing  out  ^ 
plug  from  the  upper  part  of  the  filter,  and  drops  it  into  the  ilet  She  then 
ins  on  the  unfiltered  water  tap  for  several  minutes,  thereby  causing  the  cistern 
water  to  rush  through  the  top  opening  violently  downward  through  the  filter  and 
out  of  the  tap,  thoroughly  driving  out  from  the  filter  all  impurities 

all  f undoubted  utility,  and  although  we  think  that 

all  pter  used  for  domestic  purposes  should  be  first  filtered,  we  must  yet  caution  the 
reader  against  placing  too  much  faith  in  filtration  as  a means  of  purification  Dis 
solved  imtters  of  every  kind  pass  through  filters  of  all  descripLns  and  disLe 
gpms  also  do  not  seem  to  be  stopped  by  any  amount  of  filtration.  ’The  security 
afforded  by  filtration  is  limited,  and  not  absolute.  ' ^ 
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Filters,  too,  require  renewing,  and  an  old,  uncleaned  filter  may  hecome  a source  of 
danger,  htstead  of  a security. 

The  boiling  of  water  undoubtedly  serves,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  destroy 
organic  matter,  and  probably  disease  germs  also.  Boiling  serves  to  soften  water,  by 
precipitating  a great  part  of  the  salts  of  lime  dissolved  in.  it,  but  water  which 
has  been  boiled  becomes  flat,  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
which  gives  to  water  its  character  of  freshness.  It  is  certain  also,  that  many 
organic  germs  resist  a boiling  temperature,  so  that  the  security  affoi'ded  by  boiling  is 
limited,  and  not  absolute.  Since  boiled  water  is  fiat,  and  probably  not  very  whole- 
soiiie,  boiling  should  only  be  resorted  to  during  periods  of  epidemic. 

Thus  toe  see  that  loater  once  fouled  cannot  be  cleansed  again  with  any  degree  of 
certainty. 

This  fact,  together  with  a knowledge  of  the  misery  which  folded  water  may 
bring  with  it,  will,  we  hope,  prove  a practical  and  useful  lesson  to  the  reader. 
There  is,  we  shame  to  say  it,  scarcely  a village  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  has 
not  its  fouled  watei’-course,  used  by  the  lazy  and  ignoi’ant  inhabitants  as  a receptacle 
for  every  kind  of  abomination.  It  should,  we  think,  be  taught  as  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  a Christian  to  respect  the  purity  of  pure  things ; and  yet,  though  the 
purity  of  water  is  used  by  Christian  teachers  as  a symbol  of  all  that  is  highest  and 
holiest,  this  sentiment  has  so  little  effect  that  a man  will  come  straight  from  his 
church  where  he  has  been  praising  “ the  Giver  of  all  good  gilts,”  “ the  Fountain  of 
eternal  life,”  and  proceed  thoughtlessly  to  pollute  that  which  ought  to  be  to  him  a 
sacred  symbol,  thereby  showing  in  one  act  his  want  of  gratitude  to  God  and  his 
disregard  for  the  welfare  of  his  neighbours. 

Bain-ioater  should  always  be  collected  and  preserved.  In  country  districts  it  is 
invaluable  for  washing  and  for  many  other  domestic  purposes.  It  must  neither  be 
(collected  nor  stored  in  leaden  pipes  or  cisterns,  since  it  readily  dissolves  that  metal. 

AIR. 

INIau  is  an  air-breathing  animal.  He  cx’awls  about  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  ocean 
of  air,  just  as  Ave  may  suppose  some  large  crustacean  crawling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Moved  out  of  his  natural  element  into  the  Avater,  or  even  into  the  upper  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  he  dies.  Air  is  essential  for  his  existence,  and  if  he  be  depriA-ed 

of  it,  but  for  a minute,  death  may  result. 

In  a hundred  gallons  of  air  there  are  seventy-nine  of  nitrogen  and  tAventy-one 
of  oxygen  gas.  These  are  the  “ round  numbers,”  and  the  ones  Avhich  are  easily 
rememberecl.  They  are  not  strictly  correct,  however,  for  in  every  measure  of  air 
there  is  a small  quantity  of  carlionic  acid,  amounting  to  -04  measures,  m every 
hundred,  so  that  correctly  speaking  the  average  composition  of  the  air  is  as 

under  : — 

20-96 
79-00 
00-04 


Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Carbonic  acid 


100-00 


AIR. 
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It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  air  varies  very  little  in  composition,  and  wliether 
it  be  examined  on  the  top  of  a high  mountain  or  in  a deep  valley  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  constituent  gases  remains,  broadly  speaking,  the  same.  Tliis  i.s 
owing  to  the  wonderful  readiness  with  which  gases  mix  or  difiuse  among  each  other. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  air  in  all  situations  had  absolutely  the  same  com])0- 
sition,  but  this  has  been  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

In  addition  to  the  gases  mentioned,  air  always  contains  a large  amount  of  watery 
vapour,  and  generally  a small  quantity  of  ammonia  also.  The  atmos])here  has  a 
certain  depth  only,  and  is  supposed  to  form  a covering  to  the  world  about  120  miles 
in  thickness.  Ui)on  us  creatures  who  live  at  the  bottom  of  it  it  presses  with  a 
weight  which  is  calculated  as  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  upon  e\^ery  square  inch  of 
surface,  a weight  which  is  capable  of  balancing  a column  of  mercury  about  thirty 
inches  in  height.  If  we  climb  out  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  into  the 
higher,  by  going  up  a mountain  or  ascending  in  a balloon,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  gets  gradually  less  and  less.  Life  can  only  be  sustained  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  higher  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  the 
extreme  cold,  speedily  2iroduce  difficulty  of  breathing  and  insensibility. 

The  greatest  height  ever  attained  by  human  beings  was  that  reached  by 
Mr.  Glaisher  and  Mr.  Coxwell  in  their  famous  balloon  ascent  made  at  Wolver- 
hamjiton,  on  Se2)tember  5th,  1862.  The  following  facts  with  regard  to  it  are  culled 
from  Mr.  Glaisher’s  re|)ort : — 

“ Tlie  balloon  left  at  Ih.  3m.  p.m.  The  temj)eratm'e  of  the  air  was  59°.  . At  the 
height  of  one  mile  it  was  41°,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  entered  a cloud  1,100  feet 
in  thickness,  in  which  the  temperature  fell  to  36  J°.  . . . We  reached  two  miles  in 
height  at  Ih.  21m.  The  teiufjerature  had  fallen  to  the  freezing  j)oint.  Three  miles 
at  1.28  p.m.,  temjierature  8°.  Four  miles  at  1.39  ji.ni.,  tem2)erature  8°.  Five  miles  ac 
1.49.  |).m.,  temj^erature  2°.  Uj)  to  this  time  I had  taken  observations  with  comfort. 
I had  ex})erienced  no  difficulty  in  breathing,  whilst  j\Ir.  Coxwell,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessary  exertions  he  had  to  make,  had  breathed  with  difficulty  for  some  tima 
At  1.51  p.m.  the  barometer  stood  at  eleven  inches,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  stood 
at  9-75  inches,  indicating  a height  of  29,000  feet.  Shortly  aftei-^vards  I laid  my 
arm  upon  the  table,  jjossessed  of  its  full  vigour,  and  on  being  desirous  of  using  it,  I 
found  it  powerless — it  must  have  lost  its  power  momentarily.  I tried  to  move  the 
other  arm,  and  found  it  powerless  also.  I then  tried  to  shake  my.self,  and  succeeded 
in  shaking  my  body.  I seemed  to  have  no  limbs.  I then  looked  at  the  barometei’, 
and  whilst  doing  so  my  head  fell  on  my  left  shouldei’.  I struggled  and  shook  my 
body  again,  but  coidd  not  move  my  arms.  I got  my  head  uju'ight,  but  for  an 
instant  only,  when  it  fell  on  my  right  shouldei*,  and  then  I fell  backwards,  my  back 
resting  against  the  side  of  the  car,  and  my  head  on  its  edge ; in  this  jiosition  my 
eyes  were  directed  towards  Mr.  Coxwell  (who  had  clambered  into  the  ring  of  the 
balloon).  When  I shook  my  body  I seemed  to  have  full  power  over  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  and  considerable  power  over  those  of  the  neck,  but  none  over  either  my 
ai*ms  or  my  legs ; in  fact  I seemed  to  have  none.  As  in  the  case  of  my  arms,  all 
muscular  pcwer  was  lost  in  an  instant  from  my  back  and  neck.  I dimiv  .saw  Mr. 
Coxwell  in  the  ring,  and  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  could  not ; when  in  mi  instant 
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intense  black  daikness  came  ; the  optic  nerve  finally  lost  power  suddenly.  I was 
still  conscious,  with  as  active  a brain  as  at  the  present  moment  whilst  writing  this. 
I thought  I had  been  seized  with  asphyxia,  and  that  I should  experience  no  more, 
as  death  would  come  unless  we  speedily  descended ; other  thoughts  were  actively 
entering  my  mind  when  I suddenly  became  unconscious,  as  on  going  to  sleep.  I 
cannot  tell  anything  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ; the  perfect  stillness  and  silence  of  the 
regions  six  miles  from  the  earth  (and  by  this  time  we  were  between  six  and  seven 
miles  high)  is  such  that  no  sound  reaches  the  ear.” 

Mr.  Coxwell’s  hands  were  frost-bitten,  and  he  too  began  to  feel  insensibility 
coming  on,  and  had  he  not  with  marvellous  presence  of  mind  managed  to  open  the 
\alves  of  the  balloon  with  his  teeth,  and  thus  caused  it  to  descend,  these  two 
intrepid  aeronauts  must  have  jjerished.  Mi’.  Glaisher  estimates  tliat  he  was 
insensible  for  seven  minutes,  and  he  was  able  to  resume  his  work  of  taking 
observations  at  2h.  7m.,  exactly  thirteen  minutes  after  the  pi’evious  one,  when 
his  powerlessness  began  to  come  on.  After  his  descent  he  felt  no  ill  effects,  and  was 
able  to  walk  between  seven  or  eight  miles.  Mr.  Coxwell  describes  Mr.  Glaisher’s 
countenance  as  “ serene  and  placid  during  his  insensibility.” 

Why  is  air  so  necessary  for  us  ] To  support  the  combustion  that  is  always 
going  on  in  our  bodies.  Just  as  a candle  or  a fire,  if  not  furnished  with  a good 
supply  of  air,  will  “go  out,”  so  also  is  the  vital  spark  extinguished  by  being  deprived 
of  its  necessary  oxygen.  In  the  article  on  food  we  had  occasion  to  compare  the 
imman  body  to  a furnace,  for  which  fuel  was  furnished  in  the  shape  of  food,  and 
in  the  combustion  of  this  food  in  the  body  there  is  a great  demand  for  oxygen, 
which  is  afforded  by  the  air.  The  products  of  combustion,  carbonic  acid  and 
watery  vapour,  must  also  be  got  rid  of,  and  these  two  offices  are  performed  by  the 
function  of  respiration. 

An  adult  man  breathes  about  fourteen  times  in  a minute,  and  in  each  act  of 
respiration  he  draws  into  his  lungs  about  thirty  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  expels  a 
similar  amount.  It  is  estimated  that  about  four  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  are  ])assed 
through  the  lungs  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  “If  a man,”  says  Huxley,  “ Ije  shut 
up  in  a close  room,  having  the  form  of  a cube,  seven  feet  in  the  side,  every  particle 
of  air  in  that  room  will  have  passed  through  his  lungs  in  the  twenty-four  hours.” 

Seeing  that  the  object  of  respiration  is  that  the  body  may  appropriate  oxygen 
and  discharge  carbonic  acid,  it  is  obvious  that  the  air  in  the  room  Avill  have  become 
.iltered  in  quality,  that  much  oxygen  will  have  been  taken  from  it,  and  much 
carbonic  acid  added  to  it.  The  exact  difference  in  composition  of  air  before  and 
after  passing  through  the  lungs  is  as  follows : — • 


Before. 

After. 

Oxygen 

20-96 

Oxygen 

16-30 

Nitrogen 

79-00 

Nitrogen 

79-00 

Carbonic  acid 

00-04 

Carbonic  acid 

4-70 

100-00 

100-00 

In  round  numbers  it  may  be  said  that  air  by  being  respired  once  loses  five  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  and  gains  five  jjer  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  The  air  which  we  expire 
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has  always  the  same  temperature  as  the  body  (100^^  Fahrenheit),  and  is  saturated 
with  watery  vapour.  It  is  estimated  that  about  half  a pint  of  water  is  given  off 
from  the  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours.  Besides  carbonic  acid  and  water,  much 
organic  matter  is  given  off  from  the  lungs,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  close  offensive 
smell  of  an  over-crowded  room. 

When  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  used  for  breathing  reaches  the 
amount  of  10  per  cent.,  death  results,  and  discomfort  is  felt  when  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  is  infinitely  below  this. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith,  whose  work,  “ Ah-  and  Rain,”  is  a most  valuable  contribution 
to  modern  science,  and  whose  experiments  have  been  of  a most  exact  nature,  asserts 
that  ail-  containing  more  than  07  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  percej)tibly  “ close  ” 
to  our  senses,  and  that  air  containing  -1  per  cent,  is  odious.  Dr.  Smith  has  done 
great  service  by  clearly  showing  that  very  small  variations  of  carbonic  acid  are 
di.stinctly  perceptible,  and  that  we  can  easily  recognise  the  addition  of  three  or  four 
parts  in  10,000  of  air. 

In  po})ulous  districts  the  air  is  constantly  being  fouled  by  resjiiration,  and  by 
combustion  of  other  kinds  from  furnaces,  &c.,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is 
found  to  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  fouling  causes  which  are  present.  Angus 
Smith  has  estimated  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  per  cent,  in  various  samples  of  air, 
and  the  following  are  some  of  his  results : — 


On  the  hills  of  Scotland  .......  -0332 

In  the  London  parks  -0301 

In  the  London  streets  (average) 034 1 

In  the  “ New  Cut  ” (Lambeth)  ......  -0413 

In  Lower  Thames  Street -0428 

In  Oxford  Street,  W.  -0344 

Theatre  (1)  gallery,  10  p.m -1010 

Theatre  (‘2)  boxes,  12  p.m.  . . . . • - -2180 

Theatre  (3)  pit,  11  p.m.  ......  -3200 

Court  of  Chancer}-  (3  feet  from  ground)  ....  -2030 

Over  “ middens”  in  Manchester -0774 

In  study  ..........  '1177 

In  mines  (largest  amount) 2-5000 

Metropolitan  Eailway -1452 


The  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  taken  from  different  situations,  is  found  to 
vary  very  much  also,  as  the  following  results  of  Di-.  Smith’s  analysis  show  : — 


Average  Amount  of  Oxygen  Per  Cent. 


Average  ..........  20  "9600 

North-east  sea-shore  and  open  heath  .....  20-9990 

Open  places  in  London  (summer) 20-9500 

In  small  room  with  petroleum  lamp 20-8400 

Pit  of  a theatre  (11-30  p.m.) 20-7400 

Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  (Feb.  2,  1866)  . , 20-6500 

"When  candles  go  out . 18-5000 

Verj'  difficult  to  remain  in  for  many  minutes  . . . 17-2000 
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Noay,  we  have  seen  that  the  average  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  *04  per 
cent.,  and  that  when  the  amount  reaches  ’07  per  cent,  the  air  is  “close”  and  dis- 
agreeable. Further,  we  have  seen  that  air  which  has  been  once  used  for  respiration 
contains  4*7  per  cent.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air 
shall  be  diluted  until  the  normal  percentage  of  -04  is  approached,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  require  more  than  100  volumes  of  fresh  air.  Dr.  Parkes  thinks  that  125  times 
the  volume  of  the  expired  air  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  if  this  figure  be  granted,  then 
man’s  daily  want  of  fresh  air  amounts  to  50,000  cubic  feet,  or  something  more  than 
2,000  feet  per  hour.  If  each  man  is  to  be  supplied  with  this  large  amount  of  air,  it 
is  obvious  that  too  many  men  must  not  be  placed  in  one  room,  oi'  else  the  forcing  in 
of  the  necessary  air  will  necessitate  unbearable  currents.  It  is  found  that  for  each 
man  to  get  his  proper  supply  of  fresh  air,  a space  must  be  allotted  to  each  of  not  less 
than  800  cubic  feet. 

Thus,  suppose  we  have  to  construct  a dormitory  in  a barrack  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  50  soldiers,  we  must  allow  a cubic  space  of  800 X 50  = 40,000  cubic  feet; 
and  if  the  calculated  amount  of  2,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  is  to  be  allowed  to 
each  man  per  hour,  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  hourly  admission  of  100,000 
cubic  feet  of  air. 

Our  barrack  room,  then,  should  be  125  feet  long,  40  feet  broad,  and  at  least 
8 feet  high.  There  should  be  inlets  for  fresh  air,  amounting  collectively  to  an  area 
of  20  square  feet,  outlets  of  the  same  size,  and  a cuiTent  of  air  must  move  from  one 
to  the  other  at  a unifoi’in  rate  of  18  inches  per  second.  This  allowance  of  2,000 
cubic  feet  per  hour  is  considered  by  many  to  be  excessive,  and  the  Barrack  Commis- 
sioners usually  only  allow  1,200  cubic  feet.  Under  many  circumstances  2,000  cubic 
feet  is  not  enough,  and  when  the  air  is  likely  to  be  contaminated  by  organic 
effluvia,  as  is  often  the  case  in  hospitals,  as  much  as  6,000  feet  is  allowed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  a room  man  is  usually  not  the  only  thing  which 
makes  demands  upon  the  fresh  air.  Fires,  and  lights,  and  very  often  domestic 
animals  have  to  be  considered.  It  is  estimated  that  an  ordinary  gas-burner  burns 
3 cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  for  the  combustion  of  this  gas,  5,400  feet  of  air  are 
necessary,  so  that  for  every  gas-burner  the  number  5,400  has  to  be  added  to  the 
hourly  admission  of  fresh  air.  ^ 

As  reofards  the  cubic  allowance  for  each  man,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
800  cubic  feet  is  to  be  regarded  as  a minimum.  In  hospitals  twice  this  amount  Ls 
allowed.  In  building  workshops  it  is  always  good  economy  to  provide  ample  space, 
and  thorough  ventilation,  for  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  work  is,  cceteris 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fresh  air  allowed. 

When  air  is  fo^iled  by  respiration  and  by  human  exhalation,  there  is  much 
organic  matter  given  off  not  only  from  the  lungs,  but  probably  from  the  skin  as 
well,  which  gives  the  peculiarly  offensive  odour  to  a crowded  room.  Nothing  is 
more  sickening  than  the  odour  given  off  by  a crowd  of  the  “ gi’eat  unwashed.” 
Shakespeare  has  aptly  described  this  feature  of  a crowd  in  Julias  Ccesar.  “ The 
rabblement  hooted,  and  clapped  their  hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  nightcaps, 
and  uttered  such  a deal  of  stinking  breath,  because  Cresar  refused  the  crown, 
that  it  had  almost  choked  Csesar,  for  he  swounded  and  fell  down  at  it ; and  for 
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mine  own  part,  I durst  not  laugh  for  fear  of  opening  iny  lips  and  receiving  the 
bad  air.” 

Tliis  organic  effluvium  deserves  almost  as  much  consideration  as  the  carbonic 
acid,  for  it  is  ’certainly  most  unhealthy,  and  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  The 
“ organic  smell  ” will  hang  about  a room  for  a long  time,  and  persists  often  fur 
houi's,  in  spite  of  oj)en  windows  and  thorough  draughts.  The  breath  of  man  is 
often,  we  know,  laden  with  contagious  particles,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  contagions  lurk  in  the  organic  elements  which,  when  they 
reach  a certain  degree  of  concentration,  we  detect  readily  enough  with  the  nose, 
but  which  elude  detection  by  the  most  subtle  tests  of  the  chemist. 

We  dwell  upon  these  organic  effluvia  because  they  probably  comstitute  the 
difference  between  air  poisoned  by  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  air  which  is 
merely  deficient  in  oxygen  or  too  rich  in  carbonic  acid.  We  have  seen  that  although 
Mr.  Glaisher  was  rendered  insensible  and  nearly  killed  during  the  balloon  ascent, 
his  recovery  was  immediate  and  complete  directly  the  asjihyxiating  conditions 
were  removed ; and  it  is  a matter  of  every-day  experience  that  tho.se  who  inhale 
“ langhing-gas  ” for  the  production  of  insensibility  recover  rajiidly  and  com[)letely. 

It  is  a matter  also  of  every-day  experience  that  to  stop  in  a crowded  room — a 
ball-room,  a theatre,  or  a church — entails  headache,  jioorliness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a 
general  feverishness,  which  in  some  persons  will  jiersist  for  twenty -four  hours  or  more. 
To  habitually  spend  one’s  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  this  kind  certainly  entails  a 
permanent  and  serious  impairment  of  the  health. 

The  most  notable  in.stance  on  record  of  human  beings  being  exposed  to  the 
poisonous  influence  of  an  atmosphere  fouled  by  respiration  is  afforded  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  imin-isonment  of  146  of  our  countrymen  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  on 
June  20th,  1756.  One  of  the  survivors,  Mr.  Holwell,  a sui’geon  in  the  employ  of 
the  East  India  Company,  has  given  a most  graphic  account  of  this  terrible  episode 
of  war,  and  the  following  facts  with  regard  to  it  are  taken  from  his  well-known 
letter,  written  From  on  hoard  tJie  Syren  sloop,  the  2^th  of  September,  1757,”  and 
addressed  to  W^.  Davis,  Esq.  When  the  doors  of  the  “ Black  Hole  ” wei’e  opened 
and  the  prisoners  driven  in,  Holwell  was  among  the  first  to  enter.  He  says,  “ I 
got  possession  of  the  window  nearest  the  door,  and  took  Messrs.  Coles  and  Scott  into 
the  window  with  me,  they  being  both  woimded  (the  first,  I believe,  mortally).  . , . 
Figure  to  your-self,  my  friend,  if  possible,  the  situation  of  146  wretches,  exhausted 
by  continual  fatigue  and  action,  thus  crammed  together  into  a cube  of  about 
eighteen  feet,  in  a close  sultry  night  in  Bengal,  shut  up  to  the  eastward  and 
southward  (the  only  quarter  from  whence  air  could  reach  us)  by  dead  walls,  and  bv 
a wall  and  door  on  the  north,  open  only  to  the  westward  bv  two  windows,  strongiv 
barred  with  iron,  from  which  we  could  receive  scarce  the  very  least  circulation  of 
fresh  air.  . . . Various  ex})edients  were  thought,  of  to  give  more  room  and  air.  To 
obtain  the  former  it  moved  some  to  put  off  their  clothes.  This  was  approved  as  a 
^^PPy  iiotion,  and  in  a few  minutes  I believe  every  man  was  stripped  (myself,  IMi-. 
Court,  and  the  two  wounded  young  gentlemen  by  me,  excepted) ; every  hat  was  juit 
in  motion  to  produce  a circulation  of  air,  and  Mr.  Baillie  proposed  that  every  man 
should  sit  down  on  his  hams.  This  expedient  was  several  times  put  in  practice, 
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and  at  each  time  many  of  the  poor  creatures,  whose  natural  strength  was  less  than 
others,  or  had  been  more  exhausted,  and  could  not  immediately  recover  their  legs  as 
others  did,  when  the  word  was  given  to  rise,  fell  to  rise  no  more  ; for  they  were 
instantly  trod  to  death  or  suffocated.  When  the  whole  body  sat  down  they  were 
obliged  to  use  many  efforts  before  they  could  put  themselves  in  motion  to  get  up 
again,” 

They  were  immiu'ed  at  8 p,m,,  and  before  9 everybody’s  thirst  became  intoler- 
able, The  cry  was  for  water,  which  was  brought  by  the  guards,  and  handed  in 
through  the  bars  in  hatfuls,  the  guards  deriving  much  enjoyment  from  watching  the 
poor  wretches  fighting  for  the  water,  which  thus,  by  rousing  their  passions  and 
excitability,  proved  a cui’se  instead  of  a blessing, 

“ From  about  nine  to  near  eleven,  I sustained  this  cruel  scene  and  painful 
situation,  still  supplying  them  with  water,  though  my  legs  were  almost  broken  with 
the  weight  against  them.  By  this  time  I myself  was  very  neai-ly  pressed  to  deatli, 
and  my  two  companions,  with  Mr,  William  Parker — who  had  forced  himself  into 
the  wmdow — -were  really  so,  . , , I came  into  the  prison  without  coat  or  waist- 

coat ; the  season  was  too  hot  to  bear  the  former,  and  the  latter  tempted  the  avarice 
of  one  of  the  guards,  who  robbed  me  of  it  when  we  were  under  the  verandah,  . . . 

I was  observed  by  one  of  my  miserable  companions  on  the  right  of  me,  in  the 
expedient  of  allaying  my  thirst  by  sucking  my  shirt-sleeves ; he  took  the  hint,  and 
robbed  me  from  time  to  time  of  a considerable  part  of  my  store,  though  after  I 
detected  him  I had  ever  the  address  to  begin  on  that  sleeve  first,  when  I thought  my 
reservou’s  were  sufficiently  replenished,  and  our  mouths  and  noses  often  met  in  the 
contest.  This  plunderer,  I found  afterwards,  was  a worthy  young  gentleman  in  the 
service,  Mr.  Lushington,  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  from  death,  and  has  since  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  assuring  me  he  believed  he  owed  his  life  to  the  many 
comfortable  draughts  he  had  from  mv  sleeves.  I mention  this  incident,  as  I think 
nothing  can  give  you  a more  lively  idea  of  the  melancholy  state  of  distress  we  were 
reduced  to.  Before  I hit  upon  this  happy  expedient,  I had,  in  an  ungovernable  fit 
of  tliii'st,  attempted  drinkmg  my  urine,  but  it  was  so  intensely  bitter  there  was 
no  endiu’ing  a second  taste,  whereas  no  Bristol  water  could  be  more  soft  or  pleasant 
than  what  arose  from  persph’ation.  By  half  an  hour  past  eleven,  the  greater  part  of 
those  living  were  in  an  outrageous  delirium,  and  the  others  quite  ungovernable, 
few  retaining  any  calmness  but  the  ranks  next  the  windows.  . . . Others  who 

had  yet  some  strength  and  vigour  left  made  a last  effort  for  the  windows,  and 
several  succeeded  by  leaping  and  scrambling  over  the  backs  and  heads  of  those  in 
the  first  ranks,  and  got  hold  of  the  bars,  from  which  there  was  no  removing  them. 
Many  to  the  right  and  left  sank  with  the  violent  pressure,  and  were  soon  suffocated, 
for  now  a steam  arose  from  the  livhig  and  the  dead  which  affected  us  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, as  if  we  were  forcibly  held  with  our  heads  over  a bowl  of  strong  volatile 
spirit  of  hartshorn  until  sufibcated  ; nor  could  the  effluvia  of  the  one  be  distinguished 
from  the  other,  and  frequently  when  I was  forced  by  the  load  upon  my  head  and 
shoulders  to  hold  my  face  down,  I was  obliged,  near  as  I was  to  the  window,  instantly 
to  raise  it  again  to  escape  suffocation.” 

Holwell  suffered  acutely  from  others,  in  their  efforts  to  get  to  the  window 
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clambering  on  his  shoulders  and  there  remaining.  At  last  his  strength  gave  way, 
and  lie  left  the  window  in  the  re.solve  to  die  in  comparative  peace. 

“ I was  at  this  time  sensible  of  no  pain  and  little  uneasiness.  I can  give  you  no 
better  idea  of  my  situation  than  by  repeating  my  simile  of  the  bowl  of  spirit  of 
hartshorn.  I found  a stupor  coming  on  apace,  and  laid  myself  down  by  that  gallant 
old  man,  the  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Jervas  Bellamy,  who  lay  dead  with  his  son,  the  lieutenant, 
hand  in  hand,  near  the  southernmost  wall  of  the  jirison.” 

Shortly  afterwai’ds  the  narrator  became  himself  insensible.  At  last,  at  six  in 
the  mornin",  an  order  came  for  the  release  of  those  who  remained  still  alive.  “ The 
little  strength  remaining  among  the  most  robust  who  survived  made  it  a difficult 
task  to  remove  the  dead  piled  up  against  the  door,  so  that  I believe  it  was  more 
than  twenty  minutes  before  we  obtained  a passage  out  for  one  at  a time.” 

There  were  123  dead,  and  23  alone  survived.  These  23  survivoi’s  all  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  fever  after  their  liberation,  which  was  accompanied  by  a copious 
eruption  of  boils  all  over  the  body.  Holwell  describes  himself  as  suffering  from 
“high  putrid  fever,”  and  as  too  weak  to  stand.  He  also  suffered  from  an  out- 
break of  boils  from  head  to  foot,  and  on  July  7th  he  was  seized  with  a violent 
attack  of  “gout”  in  one  foot. 

This  febrile  condition  was  probably  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  oi'ganic 
effluvia. 

Happily  cases  of  acute  poisoning  from  foxil  air,  at  least  on  such  a scale  as 
that  just  described,  are  infinitely  rare,  but  cases  of  slow  poisoning  from  the 
same  cause  are,  we  fear,  by  far  too  common,  both  in  the  ill-constructed  and 
unventilated  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  in  over-crowded  workshops,  workhouses, 
school-rooms,  ball-rooms,  chui'ches,  and  theatres. 

There  are  few  things  more  astonishing  than  the  poisonous  misery  to  which  the 
world  of  fashion  submits,  night  after  night,  during  the  London  season.  A fashion- 
able entertainment — a regular  “ London  crush  ”• — almost  recalls  the  piteous  story 
told  by  Mr.  Holwell.  Five  or  six  hundred  people  jammed  into  a room  calculated  to 
contain  perhaps  a tenth  pai't  of  them,  and  probably  as  many  wax-lights  as  there  are 
guests  using  up  the  oxygen,  and  adding  their  quota  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  already 
over-charged  atmosphere.  Is  it  surprising  that  windows  stream  with  water,  and  the 
guests  drip  with  perspiration,  and  in  the  very  height  of  this  misery  fly  for  relief  to 
those  poisonous  compounds  called  champagne  1 Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  also,  that 
scented  soaps  and  perfumes  scarcely  suffice  to  mask  the  odour  of  organic  effluvia ; or 
that  those  who  habitually  participate  in  these  delusive  joys  are  among  the  most 
regular  of  the  doctor’s  patients  1 Why  it  is  that  we  so  persistently  turn  night  into 
day,  and  prefer  to  take  oxxr  pleasure,  not  only  in  crowds,  but  after  dark,  when  the  air 
of  our  rooms  is  fouled  by  the  combustion  of  gas  and  candles,  is  certainly  a most  in- 
scrutable thing.  “ Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  make  a man  healthy  and  wealthy 
and  wise.”  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  since  he  who  so  acts  up  to  this 
dogma,  by  seizing  on  the  hours  when  artificial  light  is  not  necessary,  avoids  the  breath- 
ing of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  given  off  during  the  combustion  of  the  midnight  oil. 
The  needless  expenditure  of  coals  and  candles  which  our  senseless  fashions  entail 
must  be  enormous;  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  for  the  statistician  to 
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ascertain  wliat  would  be  saved  in  the  course  of  a London  season  if  it  were  to  become 
fashionable  to  rise  at  five,  and  breathe  the  pure  morning  air,  instead  of,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  retiring  to  rest  at  that  hour. 

Besides  respiration  and  combiastion,  air  is  fouled  in  other  ways,  and  among  these 
we  may  mention  the  various  gases  given  olf  during  decompos'ition,  sucli  as  ammonia 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  These  are  the  gases  which,  under  the  form  of  “ sewer 
gases,”  escape  into  our  houses,  and  which  ai’e  given  off  from  dung-heaps,  cesspools, 
and  other  similar  sources.  It  is  probable  that  they  give  rise  to  headache  and 
diarrhoea,  if  not  to  more  serious  forms  of  ill-health.  In  certain  districts — particu 
larly  marshy  districts  and  in  hot  countries — a something  called  malaria  is  given  ofi' 
into  the  air  which  causes  ague  and  intermittent  fever  in  tliose  who  breathe  it.  This 
malaria  is  supposed  to  be  a gas,  but  its  exact  nature  is  not  known. 

A most  important  impurity  in  the  air  is  dust.  Dust  is  a very  complex  body,  and 
is  composed  of  things  animate  and  inanimate — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 
Everything  that  is  capable  of  being  wafted  by  the  wind  becomes  dust.  Fine  par- 
ticles of  sand,  gi-anite,  flint,  and  chalk,  ground  up  with  horse-dung,  constitute  the 
dust  of  our  streets.  The  dust  in  hospital  wards  has  been  found,  when  examined  by 
the  mici’oscope,  to  contain,  among  other  things,  fine  scales  from  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  and  some  samples  are  so  rich  in  organic  matter  that  when  burnt  they  emit  a 
smell  like  burnt  horn. 

Paidicles  of  “ dust  ” are  probably  carried  immense  distances  by  the  wind,  and 
ships  at  sea  have  had  their  decks  covered  with  the  dust  of  lava  emitted  by  a 
volcano  two  hundred  miles  oflT. 

Very  many  microscopic  animals  and  plants  have  been  detected  in  the  dust  of 
the  air,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  germs  of  disease  may  sometimes  be  carried  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  certain  that  the  pollen  of  plants  (the  fine  dust  which  covers 
the  anthers  of  flowers)  may  be  canied  great  distances,  as  was  jiroved  by  Dr. 
Blackley  of  Manchester,  who  made  some  interesting  ex}ieriments  at  Filey,  on  the 
east  coast.  He  flew  a kite  with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  sea.  On  to  the  tail  of 
his  kite  he  fixed  slips  of  glass,  moistened  with  glycerine,  so  that  these  slips,  to 
which  any  floating  particles  would  adhere,  were  exposed,  at  a considerable  height,  to 
an  east  wind.  On  examining  these  slips  of  glass  they  were  found  to  be  studded 
with  grains  of  pollen,  which  must  have  been  wafted  at  least  as  fiir  as  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Holland,  since  that  was  the  nearest  point  where  pollen  could  have 
been  generated.  These  floating  particles  of  pollen  have  been  supposed  to  cause  the 
troublesome  disease  known  as  hay  fever. 

The  dust  of  certain  industries  is  very  fatal  to  those  who  follow  them.  Thus  the 
knife-grinders  of  Shefltield  have  been  found  to  suffer  from  a peculiar  foi-m  of  con- 
sumption, brought  on  by  inhaling  tlie  fine  particles  of  steel  floating  in  the  air. 
Potters  also  suffer  from  inhaling  the  dust  which  is  inseparable  from  their  trade,  and 
many  more  similar  examples  might  be  quoted,  as  bakers,  millers,  cement  makers, 
miners,  &c.  The  very  purest  air  is  found  to  contain  solid  particles,  which  may  be 
strained  ofl'  by  drawing  the  air  through  layers  of  cotton-wool.  Tlie  air  of  London 
is  always  laden  with  “ blacks,”  i.e.  flakes  of  soot,  which  arise  from  faulty  combustion 
of  coal,  but  ordinarily  they  cause  no  more  inconvenience,  apparently,  than  arises 
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from  the  fact  of  their  blackening  anything  upon  which  they  may  alight  People 
with  lung  disease  find  it  difficult  to  remain  in  London,  and  this  is  probably  owing 
to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  blacks  and  sulphurous  acid,  ■which  are  \ei}  pre\a  en 
in  the  London  air. 

Wlien  a sudden  fall  in  temperature  coincides  with  an  absence  of  wind  and  a moist 
condition  of  the  air,  we  get  fogs,  and  the  “blacks  not  being  blown  away,  t lese 
“ London  fogs”  are  particularly  dense,  opaque,  and  irritating. 

One  of  the  worst  fogs  on  record -svas  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  December,  18 1 , 
and  the  mortality  it  caused  among  human  beings  and  animals  w'as  something  veiy 
remarkable,  and  ought  to  serve  to  remind  our  Municipal  Councils  that  the  question 
of  “smoke  drainage”  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  public  health,  and  one 
which  ought  to  engage  their  attention.  The  three  following  extracts  will  show  what 
were  the  efiects  of  this  fog  : — 

From  the  Registrar-General’s  return  for  the  w^eek  ending  December  -Otli, 
1873:— “In  London,  2,40-i  births  and  2,415  deaths  were  registered.  After 
making  due  allowance  for  increase  of  population,  the  births  exceeded  by  108,  and 
the  deaths  by  780,  the  average  number  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten 
years.  The  deaths  exceeded  the  number  returned  in  any  week  since  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  the  autumn  of  1866.  . . . The  annual  death  rate  was  38  per  1,000.  The 
rate  was  34  per  1,000  in  the  west,  38  in  the  north,  43  in  the  central,  42  in  the 

east,  and  35  in  the  south  groups  of  districts. 

“The  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  re.spiratory  organs  exceeded  the  a^eiage  by 
551.  In  ten  cases  death  was  certified  as  due  to  the  fog.” 

From  the  Times  of  December  11th,  1873: — “ Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Sho^v. 
Up  to  last  night  seventy-eight  of  the  cattle,  and,  we  believe,  one  of  the  sheep,  had 
been  sent  out  of  tlie  hall,  not  from  any  outbreak  of  contagious  or  other  disease,  but, 
as  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  explains  in  a communication  addressed  to  us,  solely  from 
the  efiects  of  the  fog.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  arrangements  for  seeming  a 
good  ventilation  in  the  hall  have  ever  been  called  in  question  j but  what  has  been 
wanted  during  the  last  two  days  was  clear  air,  not  a mixture  of  atmospheiic  aii 
with  carbonic  acid  and  sulphur,  and  the  same  causes  which  produced  the  fog  in- 
tei*fered  also  wdth  the  ascending  curvent  necessary  for  maintaining  a continual 
change  hr  the  air  enclosed  irr  the  hall.  Professor  Browrr,  the  veterirrary  irrspector, 
aided  by  Professor  Simorrds,  of  the  Royal  Veterirrary  College,  exanrirred  all  the 
animals  which  were  sufiering  from  difircirlty  of  breathirrg,  arrd  it  is  hoped  that  by 
the  wise  expedient  of  sending  the  cattle,  a few  at  a tinre,  for  arr  airirrg  outside  the 
hall,  the  threatened  sickness,  arrd  probable  death,  of  a great  rrurrrber  of  arrirrrals  wfill 
be  averted.” 

Fronr  the  Times,  December  12th,  1873: — “Smithfield  Club  Show^ — Up  to 
yesterday  evenirrg  there  had  been  removed  from  the  show  rrirrety-orre,  or  thirty -six 
per  cent,  of  the  total  rrumber.  Sorrre  of  the  arrirnals  have  beerr  saved  by  beirrg 
carried  quickly  into  the  clearer  air  of  the  country,  but  a very  considerable  number 
have  been  slaughtered,  while  several  died  before  it  w*as  discovered  they  were  being 
poisoned  by  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere.” 

From  what  w'e  have  said  about  the  imi)urities  of  the  air,  and  the  evils  that  tl'.ey 
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cause,  it  will  be  evident  that  we  should  spare  no  efforts  to  ensure  for  ourselves  a 
plentiful  supply  of  the  purest  air  that  can  be  obtained. 

This  is  best  got  by  living  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air ; and  in  the 
summer  months  it  is  a good  plan  to  make  use  of  any  verandah  or  balcony  with 
which  a house  may  be  supjilied,  and  to  take  meals  and  work  in  it,  in  preference  to 
the  rooms,  which  must  be  closer  and  less  bountifully  supplied  with  air.  The  very 
best  rooms,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  may  be  ventilated,  come  very  far  short  of 
the  open  air  itself. 

In  this  country  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to  have  an  open  window  all  the 
year  round,  especially  in  rooms  which  have  windows  on  two  sides,  since  there  need 
be  no  draught  from  an  open  window  in  a wall  away  from  the  wind.  A window 
ojien  at  the  top  no  matter  to  how  small  an  extent — has  a wondei'ful  effect  in 
keeping  a room  fresh,  and  no  one  who  has  become  accustomed  to  the  luxury  of  a 
constantly  open  window  can  tolerate  the  stuffiness  of  a close  room. 

It  is  of  an  evening  when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  the  windows  and  shutters  closed, 
and  the  family  draw  round  a blazing  fire,  that  the  greatest  errors  in  the  matter  of 
ventilation  are  committed.  The  fire,  of  course,  has  a poweiful  aspirating  efiect. 
Its  need  for  air  is  great,  and  as  a consequence  a poweiful  draught  is  di'awn  through 
every  chink  under  the  door,  chilling  the  feet  of  those  whose  cheeks  are  glowing  in 
the  blaze ; through  the  keyhole,  which  serves  as  a sort  of  ^olian  harp  as  the  wind 
rushes  through  it ; and  through  every  cranny  in  the  windows  which  has  been  left 
by  bad  carpentering  and  failing  putty.  It  is  a well-knov>^n  fact  that  in  a badly- 
constructed  room,  where  no  provision  has  been  made  for  ventilation,  the  discomforts 
of  draught  increase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fire. 

At  an  ordinary  English  “dinner  party,”  when  eighteen  people  are  crammed  into 
a space  not  big  enough  for  six,  when  the  lights  are  increased  perhaps  four-fold,  and 
the  servants  in  a like  proportion,  the  resulting  headache  is  due  quite  as  much  to 
the  foulness  of  the  air  as  to  any  indiscretion  in  eating  or  drinking. 

It  is  a comparatively  easy  matter,  however,  to  keej3  a room  at  least  tolerably 
ventilated  without  a draught.  One  of  the  chief  things  to  aim  at  is,  that  the 
delivery  of  the  air  shall  be  as  vertical\?i  possible— that  is,  that  the  air  shall  be 
directed  towards  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  • This  is  done  by  providing  what  is  known 
as  a “louvre-opening” — i.e.,  an  opening  communicating  with  the  external  air,  but 
protected  internally  by  a slanting  board  which  directs  the  in-coming  air  in  an 
oblique  upward  direction. 

In  some  “ French  ” windows  this  is  well  provided  for.  The  bottom  of  the 
window  opens  like  a folding-door  while  the  two  top  panes  are  made  to  open  inwards 
from  a hinge  fixed  at  their  lower  border,  and  thus  the  louvre-opening  is  provided 
in  the  window  itself. 

A very  good  system  of  vertical  delivery  is  that  lately  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Tobin, 
and  which  is  known  as  “ Tobin’s  method.”  It  consists  in  providing  a tube  running 
through  the  wall.  The  vertical  part  of  the  tube  is  about  five  feet  high,  so  that  the 
upper  opening  is  well  above  the  heads  of  people  sitting  in  the  room.  As  the 
temj)erature  of  the  air  in  the  room  increases,  the  air  fi’om  outside  rushes  in,  and 
being  deKvered  vertiailly,  it  travels  in  a compact  column  towards  the  ceiling,  against 
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which  it  impinges,  and  being  “ scattered  ” as  it  were  by  the  force  of  impact,  it 
diffuses  itself  gradually  throughout  the  air  in  the  room.  Both  ends  of  the  tube 
should  be  protected  by  gratings,  so  that  no  putrescible  matter  can  be  placed  in  it 
either  by  design  or  accident.  The  tube  should  also  be  swept  at  intervals  an<J 
thoroughly  cleansed. 

A very  good  method  for  providing  a vertical  delivery  of  air  into  a room 
provided  the  room  be  fitted  with  sliding  sash  windows,  is  to  place  a piece  of  wood 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  window-sill,  which  shall  completely  fill  it  up  and  prevent 
the  lower  sash  from  descending  to  its  full  extent.  In  this  way  an  open  chink  is 
left  between  the  upper  and  lower  sashes  at  the  point  where  they  are  usually  locked 
together,  and  through  this  chink,  which  is  nearly  an  inch  in  width,  a stream  of  air 
flows  compactly  towards  the  ceiling,  and  is  there  scattered. 

If  air  is  allowed  to  flow  into  a room  it  must  also  be  allowed  to  flow  out  of  it, 
and  it  is  as  necessary  to  provide  outlets  for  the  air  as  it  is  to  provide  inlets.  It  is, 
we  believe,  IVIr.  Tobin’s  idea  that  if  provided  inlets  are  made  in  a room,  the  air 
may  be  left  to  find  its  own  way  out.  This  opinion,  however,  is  not  held  by  the 
majority  of  the  authorities  on  ventilation.  A capital  outlet  for  air  is  usually  the 
chimney,  and  a room  provided  with  vertical  inlets  and  a fireplace  is  sure  to  have  a 
constant  sti’eam  of  air  flowing  from  one  to  the  other.  If  there  be  a fire  in  the  grate 
the  current  of  air  is,  of  course,  at  a maximum,  but  with  or  without  a fire  the  cuirent 
is  sure  to  exist. 

The  ^‘‘register"  of  a stove  should  never  he  closed.  It  is  a bad  jilan  to  have  a 
register  at  all.  If  the  register  be  closed,  the  chief  outlet  for  air  is  closed,  and  a 
proper  ventilation  of  the  room  is  impossible.  Whenever  a room  which  has  been 
used  smells  fusty  and  close  always  look  to  the  “register,”  and  if  necessary  open  it. 

EXERCISE. 

Sound  health  without  a due  exercise  of  all  the  bodily  functions  is  impossible. 
All  oui  organs  were  made  to  be  used.  Some  of  them  are  beyond  our  control,  and 
continue  to  do  their  appointed  work  in  spite  of  ourselves.  The  heart  and  lungs 
cease  to  work  only  with  the  ces.sation  of  life,  and  those  who  imitate,  as  it  were, 
these  involuntaiy  organs,  and  continue  to  the  last  to  transact  the  business  of  life,  be 
it  mental  or  be  it  physical,  provided  they  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  over-taxing 
their  bodies,  genei-ally  enjoy,  not  only  the  longest,  but  the  healthiest  of  lives  also. 
Although  in  general  parlance  we  limit  the  term  “ exercise  ” to  the  exercise  of  the 
muscles,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  restricted  use  of  the  word 
is  not  accurately  scientific.  Every  part  of  the  body  needs  its  due  amount  of  exercise 
and  repose,  and  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  be  denied  it,  impairment  of  constitu- 
tion must  result.  If  mind,  muscle,  or  stomach  has  work  put  upon  it  beyond  its 
powers,  a failure  of  those  powers,  more  or  less  permanent,  will  result,  and  a similar 
impairment  will  hifallibly  result  if  we  are  not  careful  to  allow  each  its  proper 
exercise  and  function. 

Physical  exercise,  the  exercise  that  is  of  the  muscles,  stands  apart  froni  other 
forms  of  exercise  in  this,  that  it  entails  the  exercise  of  other  organs  and  functions  as 
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well,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  physical  exercise  entails  the  exercise  of  all  the 
internal  organs,  exclusive  perhaps  of  the  brain  j and  although  there  is  certainly  no 
antagonism  between  a proper  mental  and  physical  development,  still  the  two  beai  no 
aecessary  relation  to  each  other,  and  athletes  have  not  often  been  remaikable  foi 
their  intellectual  acquirements. 

The  effects  of  muscular  exercise  are,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly  obrtous  to  the 
most  superficial  observer.  The  beats  of  the  pulse  increase  in  nunibei  and  in  foice, 
which  means  that  the  heart  is  working  harder  than  when  at  rest ; the  breathing  sets 
quicker  and  deeper,  which  shows  that  chemical  change  has  increased  in  amount, 
causing  an  increased  demand  for  fresh  air  and  its  contained  oxygen  j the  suiface  of 
the  skin  gets  red,  manifesting  an  increased  fulness  of  the  fine  blood-vessels  contained 
in  it ; and  the  proper  functions  of  the  skin,  as  evidenced  by  copious  perspiration, 
are  very  largely  increased.  Another  great  evidence  of  the  increased  chemical 
change  going  on  in  the  body  is  the  increase  of  warmth,  and  the  agreeable  sensation 
of  heat,'even  in  the  extremities.  The  actual  temperature  of  the  body,  as  measured  by 
a thermometer,  is  not  increased  during  exercise — a fact  which  is  owing  to  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  constant  evaporation  of  perspiration  which  is  taking  place  at  the 
surface.  If  it  were  not  for  this  wonderful  provision  of  nature,  by  which  a cooling 
influence  is  provided  to  counteract  the  necessary  production  of  heat  involved  in 
exercise,  exercise  would  become  impossible.  The  evaporation  from  the  skin  causes  a 
demand  for  water  in  the  body,  and  hence  thirst  is  one  of  the  most  immediate  results  of 
exercise.  In  a healthy  person  hunger  is  almost  as  marked  as  thirst,  but  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  hunger  is  not  observable  if  the  body  have  been  over-taxed,  and  even 
in  healthy  persons  it  is  very  often  not  acutely  felt  until  after  the  body  has  been 
allowed  an  interval  of  repose.  The  final  result  of  exercise  is  fatigue.  Fatigue  in 
the  muscles  is  evidenced  by  loss  of  power,  some  pain  and  “ stifiness,”  and  the  general 
fatigue  of  the  body  by  an  irresistible  inclination  to  sleep. 

The  increase  in  the  respiratory  function  during  exercise  is  capable  of  accurate 
measurement,  and,  thanks  to  the  untiring  experiments  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith, 
we  are  able  to  lay  before  the  reader  very  exact  figures,  which  may  be  taken  to 
show  the  rate  of  chemical  change  which  exercise  of  various  kinds  demands.  Dr. 
Smith  measured  the  amount  of  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  during  measured  mtervals, 
and,  taking  the  amount  required  by  the  body  during  absolute  repose  as  his  unit,  he 

compiled  the  following  table  : 


Lying  position 
Sitting  ,,  • • 

Standing  ,,  • • 

Singing  „ . • 

Walking  1 mile  per  hour 
„ 2 ,,  ,, 

„ 3 ,,  ,, 

„ and  carrying  34  lb. 


1- 

Walking  and  carrying  62  lb. 

3-84 

. M8 

„ „ 118  Ih. 

4-75 

. 1-33 

„ 4 miles  per  hour 

5-00 

. 1-26 

„ 6 ,, 

7-00 

. 1-9 

Eiding  and  trotting 

4-05 

2-76 

Swimming 

4-33 

3-22 

3-.5 

Treadmill 

5 ‘50 

This  m-eatly  increased  demand  for  oxygen  in  the  body  during  exercise  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  change  of  tissue  and  rapid  oxidation  going  on  in  the  muscles,  and 
one  lesson  which  should  be  learnt  from  these  figures  is  this,  that  hard  labour  is  oesr 
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carried  on  in  the  open  air,  and  that  if  tlie  apartments  in  wliich  work  is  done  be  not 
properly  ventilated  and  thoroughly  supplied  with  fi’esh  air,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
labourer  to  put  foi’th  his  maximum  amount  of  energy,  and  thus  the  master  is  deprived 
of  the  full  working-power  of  his  workmen. 

The  exercise  of  a muscle,  if  it  be  not  excessive,  causes  an  improved  condition  of 
the  muscle — increase  of  firmness,  bulk,  and  power.  This  is  a Avell-kno wn  and  vei  y 
obvious  fact,  the  leg  of  the  dancer  and  the  ann  of  the  blacksmith  being  the  well- 
recognised  examples  of  this  truth.  For  the  pi’oduction  of  this  improved  state  of 
nutrition,  however,  it  is  important  that  the  muscle  be  not  over-worked,  for  if  this  l>e 
done,  wasting  and  impairment  of  nutrition  will  assuredly  result.  Every  period  of 
mu.scular  action  or  contraction  must  alternate  with  a period  of  relaxation,  and  if 
is  supposed  that  it  is  during  this  latter  period  that  the  nourishment  of  the  muscle  i& 
provided  for.  There  must  be  a due  relation  between  tension  and  repose,  or  impair- 
ment of  nutrition  results.  If  the  period  of  tension  be  in  excess,  the  same  result  is 
brought  about  as  when  the  excess  is  on  the  side  of  repose.  It  is  a common  observa- 
tion that  we  can  do  much  more  work  if  our  muscular  action  alternate  with  muscular 
relaxation.  Tims  the  blacksmith  will  continue  to  wield  his  hammer  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  stroke  follows  stroke  with  equal  force,  and  without  intermission.  If, 
however,  the  blacksmith  were  to  attempt  to  hold  his  hammer  at  arm’s  length  con- 
tinuously, without  allowing  for  the  necessary  intervals  of  muscular  repose,  he  would 
find  that  intense  muscular  fatigue  would  result  in  a very  few  minutes,  and  from  this 
fatigiie  he  would  be  some  hours  in  recovering. 

Now,  the  heart  is  an  organ  which  is  always  at  work,  and  which  is,  at  first  sight, 
an  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  necessitating  the  alternation  of  intervals  of  repose 
with  intervals  of  work.  This,  however,  has  been  shown  not  to  be  the  case,  for 
between  every  beat  or  impulse  of  the  heart— i.e.,  every  heart’s  throb— there  is  an 
interval  of  absolute  rest,  during  which  the  waste  caused  by  action  is  repaired.  This 
interval  of  rest  has  been  estimated  at  about  one-third  of  the  time  occupied  by 
the  heart  in  one  revolution — that  is,  from  the  commencement  of  one  contraction 
to  the  commencement  of  the  next.  In  this  inteiwal  or  ‘ pause,”  as  it  is  technically 
called,  the  heart  is  asleep,  as  it  were,  and  it  is  a curious  fact  to  notice  the  relation 
between  the  sleeping  and  waking  moments  of  the  heart,  and  the  sleeping  and 
waking  moments  of  the  entire  man,  for  if  all  the  time  occupied  by  the  heart  in  its 
pauses  m the  twenty-four  hours  be  added  together,  they  amount  to  something  like 
eight  hours,  which  is  the  time  devoted  to  sleep  by  the  average  of  the  human  race. 

This  necessity  for  intervals  of  relaxation,  perhaps,  serves  to  explain  why  it  is  that 
man  is  made  bilaterally  symmetrical,  or  double,  for  by  using  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other  he  is  enabled  to  continue  his  work  for  longer  periods  than  otherwise  would 
be  the  case,  for  while  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body  are  contracting,  those  on 
the  other  side  are  getting  their  necessary  repose.  To  many  people,  perhaps  to  all 
people,  it  is  not  so  fatiguing  to  walk  as  it  is  to  stand  erect  in  one  position.  The  reason 
would  seem  to  be  that  in  walking  we  use  each  side  of  our  body  alternately,  while  in 
standing  we  use  both  sides  simultaneously,  and  the  muscles  wdiich  keep  the  body 
erect  being  subjected  to  a prolonged  strain,  the  sense  of  fatigue  veiT  quickly 
supervenes.  ‘ ^ ^ 
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The  health  of  every  individual  part  of  the  whole  body  being  necessary  for  the 
perfect  health  of  the  whole  body,  and  exercise  being  undoubtedly  necessary  for  the 
healthy  well-being  of  our  muscles,  it  follows  that  we  should  be  careful  to  exercise  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  Many  a man  whose  occupation  is  sedentary  keeps  himself 
well  by  walking  to  and  from  his  office  or  jilace  of  business,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
this  amount  of  exercise  does  keep  a man  fairly  healthy.  It  is  equally  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  our  sedentary  classes  are  noted  for  narrow  chests  and  shoulders,  and  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  they  were  as  careful  to  exercise  their  upper  limbs 
as  they  generally  are  to  exercise  their  lower,  this  defect  of  figure  would  soon  dis- 
appear. The  great  merit  of  our  “ national  game  ” of  cricket  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
leaves  no  paid  of  the  body  unexercised.  Arms  and  legs  are  equally  used,  and,  in 
batting  and  fielding  alike,  every  muscle  of  the  trunk  is  frequently  brought  into  play. 
Quickness  of  vision  and  of  thought,  judgment,  boldness,  brute-strength,  and  delicacy 
of  muscular  eflbrt,  each  receive  their  share  of  training,  and  the  best  cricketer  is 
presumably  the  man  who  has  these  qualities  meeting  in  due  proportions  in  his  oavu 

^ The  gi-eat  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  stated  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  won  in  the  cricket  fields  of  England ; and  it  is  certain  that  we  are  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  a national  pastime  which,  while  it  requires  a vigorous  exercise 
of  muscle,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  calls  which  it  makes  on  the  men 

activity  of  its  votaries. 

Swimming  is  one  of  the  best  of  exercises,  because  it  involves  an  equal  use  ot  the 
aims  ancUegs,  and  since  it  is  practised  in  a state  of  nakedness  the  limbs  have  a 
freedom  of  motion  which  they  seldom  attain  in  other  exercises.  The  fashion,  which 
has  become  pretty  general  ot  late,  of  teaching  ladies  to  swim,  is  one  that  should  be 
encouraged  in  eveiy  way,  and,  indeed,  we  hope  it  may  long  c iaiacteiis  ic  o 

the  English  young  lady  that  she  is  fond  of  athletic  exeicises.^  le  intio  uc  ion  o 
“ croquet  ” some  years  since,  a game  which  encouraged  our  wives  and  daughters 
spend  their  days  in  the  fresh  air  and  gentle  exercise,  was  a decided  gam  to  the 
British  nation,  and  its  substitution  in  later  times  by  “ lawn  tennis,  a game  which 
necessitates  not  only  more  active  movement,  but  calls  upon  the  upper  as  well  as  the 
lower  limbs,  and  entails  much  of  the  mental  quickness  of  cricket,  was  a still  gi  eater 
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For  the  well-being  of  our  race,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  our  women  should 
be  strong  and  active,  and  physically  perfect  as  well  as  the  men.  Unless  this  be  the 
case,  a physically  perfect  progeny  is  an  obvious  impossibility.  It  is  a,n  encouraging 
fact  also  to  note  the  heredity  of  athleticism  as  well  as  other  qualities  and  the 
instances  of  a genius  for  cricket  “ running  in  families,”  and  descending  from  one 
generation  to  another,  are  too  common  to  need  particularising.  Among  games 
necessitating  the  use  of  all  four  limbs  we  must  mention  “fives,  tennis,  foot- 
ball ” “ bowls,”  and  “ skittles,”  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  we  trust  that  stupi 
Itioiis  of  “ vulgarity  ” will  allow  a really  fine,  and  undoubtedly  useful,  old  English 
pastime  to  die  out  Bicycling  has  the  defect  that  it  leaves  the  upper 
paratively  unexercised.  “Dancing”  is  a pastime  which  by  all  means  should  be 
Louraged,  as  in  it  we  move  our  limbs  in  obedience  to  a sense  which  otherwise  is 
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not  brought  into  relation  with  exercise.  The  })leasure  of  the  rhythmic  movement  of 
the  (lance  is  one  which  most  of  us  appreciate,  and  the  fact  that  the  muscular  move- 
ment of  (lancing  must  be  orderly  and  rhythmical  serves  to  educate  the  muscles,  to  a 
cei-tain  extent,  in  precision  of  movement.  Good  dancers  are  seldom  clumsy,  which 
means  that  they  have  a good  control  over  their  voluntary  movement.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact,  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  music  was  employed  to  cure  not  only  disordei-s 
of  the  mind,  but  also  disorders  of  movement.  The  disorderly  movements  whicli 
followed  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  were  only  cured  by  measured  movements  performed 
to  the  strains  of  a particular  melody.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  an  appreciation 
of  rhythm  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  intellectual  powers  to  disappear.  In  idiot  a.sylums 
there  are  very  few  who  cannot  appreciate  the  cadences  of  a simple  tune,  and  it  Ls 
tolerably  (lertain  that  many  of  the  lower  animals — horses  for  example — move  with 
greater  gaiety  and  elasticity  to  music.  The  motive  power  for  soldiers  on  the  march 
V hich  is  got  from  a militaiy  band  is  recognised  by  all  military  authorities ; and  it 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  performance  of  the  American  pede.s- 
trian,  Weston,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  make  use,  as  it  were,  of  music  to  help  him 
on  his  way  when  he  had  become  jaded  by  prolonged  exertion.  This  power  of  mu.sic 
IS  as  wonderful  as  it  is  undoubted,  and  the  only  explanation  which  the  writer  would 
otter  IS  this,  that  a well-timed  tune  enables  us  more  readily  to  regulate  the  periods 
of  muscular  contraction  and  muscular  relaxation. 

With  regard  to  the  exercise  of  dancing,  however,  the  writer  would  utter  a word 
of  caution.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  dancing  in  this  country  is  almost 
invariably  earned  on  in  rooms  in  which  the  atmospliere  is  stiflintr,  and  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  exercise  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evil  resulting  from 
foul  air.  Those  who  spend  night  after  night  in  hot  ball-rooms  are  guilty  of  an 
almost  suicidal  act ; and  those  who  spend  six  and  eight  hours  at  a stretch  in  this 
atmosphere  are  guilty  of  a gross  intemperance,  which  surely  will  do  them  harm. 

bile,  therefore,  the  author  recommends  dancing  as  an  exercise,  he  would  lav 
syess  on  the  advice  that  this  exercise  should  he  in  mo<Ieration  .md  in  a pure  air 
As  for  the  fashionable  “ ball  ” or  London  « dancing  party,”  as  at  present  conducted' 
he  can  only  regard  it  as  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  an  evidence  of  foolish 
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The  Germans  are  more  methodic  than  we  are  in  the  physical  traininc.  which 
they  give  their  youths  ; and  gymnasia,  in  which  young  men  are  put  through  a*  efrular 
course  of  physical  trainmg,  are  tolerably  common.  These  gymnasia  are  undoubtedly 
useful  in.stitutions,  and  have  an  important  influence  on  the  physical  condition  of 
the  race.  Every  man  in  Germany  is  compelled  also  to  go  through  three  years  of 
military  seiwice,  and  during  that  time  (from  eighteen  to  twenty-one)  his  physical 
development  is  very  thoroughly  attended  to ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  iiat  the 
German  militaiy  system  must  have  a most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  idiysical 
development  of  the  ma^le  population.  Whether  this  good  is  more  than  comitei- 
balanced  by  certain  evils  inseparable  from  the  military  .system  it  is  not  for  us  to 
consider  in  this  place.  We  trust,  however,  that  gymnasia  will  become  more 
common  in  this  country  than  at  present  is  the  case;  and  we  hope  before  loner  to 
see  no  school  or  college  without  some  provision  forgiving  a metho(rc  traininer  to'the 
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body  as  well  as  the  mind.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  also,  that  girls 
should  be  incited  towards  exercise  as  well  as  boys.  In  the  upper  and  middle  strata 
of  society  the  girls  certainly  get,  if  they  choose,  a fair  share  of  physical  amusement, 
but  in  the  lower  strata  we  doubt  if  this  all-important  matter  is  suthciently  attended 
to.  The  two  most  beautiful  ladies  of  the  writer’s  acquaintance,  who  have  each  of 
them  a family  of  Avell-formed,  beautiful,  and  healthy  children,  were  both  of  them 
remarkable  in  their  girlhood  for  their  athleticism,  and  although  by  the  exercise  they 
gave  their  bodies  they  have  been  enabled  to  ti’ansmit  like  qualities  to  their  childi’en, 
they  have  not  a less  share  of  womanly  grace  and  of  feminine  accomplishments  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  of  womankind. 

A very  important  question  with  regard  to  exercise  is  the  amount  which  should 
be  taken,  and  to  this  question  we  cannot  expect  to  get  a perfectly  accurate  reply. 
The  body  is  always  at  work,  and  both  during  sleeping  and  waking  certain  of  its 
muscles  are  never  quiet.  These  are  the  muscles  which  are  employed  in  respiration 
— the  heart,  whose  muscular  pump  never  ceases  to  contract ; and  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  bowels,  which,  although  not  always  at  work,  are  very  often  so,  even 
when  the  body  generally  is  enjoying  absolute  repose.  This  exercise,  which  is 
beyond  our  own  control,  and  which  goes  on  in  spite  of  us,  has  been  called  the 
internal  loork  of  the  hody,  while  the  voluntary  work  has  been  called  the  external  work. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  amount  of  exercise 
without  ha^•ing  some  standard  expression  for  the  amount  of  work  done.  The 
unit  of  work  employed  in  this  countiy  is  the  foot-ton,  or  the  labour  required  to 
raise  one  ton  weight  one  foot  in  height.  In  France  and  on  the  Continent  generally 
the  unit  is  the  kilogramme-metre,  or  the  labour  required  to  lift  a kilogramme 
(about  2 lbs.)  to  the  height  of  a metre  (about  thirty -nine  iirches).  Most  of  our  exact 
knowledge  on  this  point  is  due  to  Professor  Haughton,  of  Dublin,  who,  being  equally 
distinguished  as  a mathematician  and  a physiologist,  has  been  able  to  reduce  this 
subject  to  something  like  exactitude.  According  to  this  authority  the  work  done  by 
the  heart  alone  is  equivalent  to  122  foot-tons  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  while  the  work 
done  during  respiration  is  equal  to  eleven  foot-tons  more.  Other  authorities  place  the 
internal  work  higher,  and  Dr.  Parkes  is  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  internal  work 
of  the  body  as  equivalent  to  260  foot-tons.  The  following  estimates  have  been  made 
by  Haughton  of  the  actual  work  involved  in  a day’s  labour  (eight  houi*s)  of  vai'ious 
kinds  : — 

Pile-driving  .......... 

Porter  carrying  goods  and  returaing  unladen 
Turning  a winch 

Pedlars  always  loaded  . 

Paviours  at  work  ........ 

Shot  drill  (three  hours)  ........ 

Walking  one  mile  on  the  level,  the  weight  of  the  man  being  1-50  lbs 

Walking  ten  miles 

Walking  one  mile  and  carrying  60  lbs. ..... 

Walking  ten  miles  „ ...... 

Using  these  standards  and  practically  comparing  the  work  of  one  man  with  the 
work  of  another,  and  observing  not  only  what  was  stated  to  be  hard,  but  also  what 


312  foot-tons. 
325  ,, 

374 

308 

352  ,, 

160'7  ,, 

17'67  „ 

176-7  ,, 

24-75  „ 

247-5  ,, 
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appeared  to  be  so  to  the  observer,  the  conclusion  has  been  anived  at  that  an 
average  day’s  work  is  300  foot-tons;  that  400  foot-tons  is  a fairly  hard  day’s  work, 
and  500  foot-tons  excessively  hard  (Parkes). 

Parkes  further  says,  “ Looking  at  all  these  results,  and  considering  that  the 
most  healthy  life  is  that  of  a man  engaged  in  manual  labour  in  the  free  air,  and 
that  the  daily  work  will  probably  average  from  250  to  350  tons  lifted  one  foot,  we 
can  perhaps  say  as  an  apj)roximation  that  every  healthy  man  ought,  if  possible,  to 
take  a daily  amount  of  exercise  in  some  way  which  shall  not  be  less  than  150  tons 
lifted  one  foot.  This  amount  is  equivalent  to  a walk  of  about  nine  miles ; but  then, 
as  there  is  much  exertion  taken  in  the  ordinaiy  business  of  life,  this  amount  may 
be,  in  many  cases,  reduced.  It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  rules  to  meet  all  cases, 
but  probably  every  man  with  the  above  facts  before  him  could  fix  the  amount 
necessary  for  himself  with  tolerable  accuracy.” 

Not  only  has  the  amount  of  work  to  be  considered,  but  the  rate  of  work  also, 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  that,  in  the  desire  of  getting  enough  exei’cise  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  it  be  not  taken  too  quickly.  To  take  exercise  too  quickly 
is  like  bolting  one’s  food,  and  in  both  cases  the  end  and  aim  of  exercise  and  nutriment 
is  defeated.  It  is  far  better  to  distribute  one’s  exercise  over  the  day,  if  such  a 
course  be  possible,  and  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon  is 
better  than  attemjfting  to  concentrate  one’s  exei’cise  into  two  hours  of  excessive 
work.  We  may  perhaps,  with  advantage,  make  a few  remarks  on  the  question  of 
clothing  and  feeding  during  exercise. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  lungs  and  heart,  which  are  called  upon  for  very 
much  extra  work,  should  be  allowed  as  much  room  as  possible  for  free  play,  and 
therefore  anything  at  all  tight  round  the  chest  or  waist  must  be  absolutely  prohibitocL 
All  re.straint  on  the  limbs  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  removed ; and  such  garments 
as  are  worn  must  be  as  loose  as  possible.  Flannel  is  the  best  material,  since  it  absorbs 
the  increased  amount  of  perspiration,  and  preA-ents  chills.  It  is  veiy  important  to 
remember  to  put  on  warm  clothing  directly  the  exei’cise  ceases,  and  if  the  clothes  be 
damp  from  exertion  to  change  them,  and  rub  the  body  dry.  If  these  simj)le  and 
obvious  precautions  were  attended  to,  dangerous  chills  after  exercise  would  be 
avoided. 

Diet  is  an  important  question  in  relation  to  exercise,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  grave  errors  have  been  committed  by  trainers  in  the  diet  which  they  have 
allowed  to  athletes  under  their  care.  The  mistake  has  been  in  restricting  the  diet 
too  exclusively  to  nitrogenous  matter,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  chief  end 
of  food  was  to  repair  waste.  Undoubtedly  nitrogenous  matter  in  liberal  quantities 
is  necessary  for  a man  in  training,  since  the  call  upon  his  nitrogenous  tissues  is  A ery 
great.  Force  producers  ai’e  equally  necessaiy,  however  ; and  no  gi’eater  mistake  caii 
be  made  than  in  denying and  starches.  Provided  that  the  food  be  of  a whole- 
some and  simple  kind,  and  not  excessive  in  quantity,  the  man’s  appetite  and  in- 
clination is  the  best  guide  in  the  selection  of  a diet.  Good  roast  or  boiled  meat, 
bread,  potatoes,  green  vegetables,  and  farinaceous  puddings  made  with  milk,  together 
with  stewed  fruits,  may  all  be  given  with  advantage.  If  gi*een  vegetables  and 
fruits  be  denied,  constipation  and  “ training  boils  ” are  very  apt  to  interfere  with  work. 
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No  man  should  eat  too  soon  after  exercise,  or  when  the  body  is  fatigued.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  is  often  not  sulRcient  force  to  properly  digest  the  food, 
and  the  troubles  of  indigestion  will  probably  cause  loss  of  sleeping  power,  if  no  more 
serious  derangement. 


CLEANLINESS  AND  CLOTHING. 

Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  secuidng  and  retaining  health,  and  where 
cleanliness  does  not  exist,  perfect  health  is  almost  impossible.  Unless  the  skin  be 
kept  clean,  its  functions  are  not  properly  performed ; and  the  functions  of  the  skin 
are  as  important  as  the  functions  of  any  other  organ  of  the  body.  The  most  perfect 
pTobably,  of  cleansing  the  skin  is  to  cause  perspiration  by  exercise,  and  thus, 
as  it  Avere,  flush  out  the  innumerable  pores  with  which  it  is  studded,  and  then  wash 
off  the  perspiration  by  immersion  in  water,  accompanied  by  the  movement  of  swim- 
ming. There  can  be  no  proper  cleansing  of  the  skin  without  an  occasional  tolerably 
copious  perspiration,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  in  faA'our  of  brisk 
exercise. 

Sweat  is  composed  chiefly  of  watei’ — i.e.,  water  constitutes  9,956  parts  out  of 
every  10,000.  The  remaining  44  pai’ts  are  composed  of  25  parts  of  salts,  18 '8  parts 
of  organic  matter  (scales  from  the  skin,  <fec.),  and  the  remaining  parts  of  urea  (a 
nitrogenous  body  found  in  the  urine)  and  fat. 

Sweat  readily  decomposes,  and  very  soon  becomes  offensive ; and  clothing 
saturated  with  sweat,  if  not  washed,  becomes  unwholesome  for  the  w'eax'er,  and 
offensive  to  others. 

There  are  many  skin  diseases  which  are  directly  attributable  to  want  of 
cle.anliness,  and  there  is  no  disease  of  the  skin  which  is  not  aggravated  by  it. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  cleanse  carefully  the  skins  of  young  children. 
The  perspiration  is  very  apt  to  accumulate  and  decompose  in  the  folds  of  the  skin 
of  a fat  baby,  and  irritating  the  skin,  causes  the  disease  known  as  intertrigo  or 
chafing. 

The  invention  of  soap  was  a great  boon  (no  one  can  say  how  great)  to  the 
human  race.  By  its  aid  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  comparative  cleanliness  without 
an  extravagant  use  of  water.  Soap  acts  chieffy  by  its  solvent  action  on  the 
superficial  scales  of  the  skin,  which  it  dissolves,  removing  at  the  same  time  the 
adherent  dirt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  people  who  are  scrupulously  clean  there  is 
fax  less  risk  of  the  conveyance  of  contagious  diseases. 

It  has  been  shown  that  house  painters  and  plumbers  very  much  diminish  their 
risk  of  coiiti'acting  lead  colic  if  they  are  careful  to  wash  their  hands  before  eating 
their  meals,  a ]irecaution  which  they  too  often  neglect,  and  thus  the  salts  of  lead 
in  the  paint,  adhering  to  the  food,  are  taken  into  the  system. 

Ophthalmia,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is  another  disease  which  is  caused  by 
want  of  cleanliness.  In  young  children  it  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  eyes  of  the  child  against  the  dirty  breast  of  the  mother.  Ophthalmia 
is  certainly  con\  eyed  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  common  use  of  towels,  which 
get  far  too  little  washing,  and  by  allowing  the  pillows  and  bed-clothes,  which  have 
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been,  perhaps,  fouled  by  the  discharges  from  the  eyes  of  a patient  with  ophthalmia, 
to  be  used,  without  pi’evious  washing,  by  another  person. 

The  plan  is  very  general  in  this  country  to  bathe  the  whole  of  the  body  every 
day  with  cold  water,  and  to  follow  this  complete  ablution  with  friction  of  the  surface 
with  rough  towels.  This  plan  is  a most  excellent  one,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  pushed  too  far,  and  is  not  to  be  persisted 
in  when  the  weather  is  severely  cold.  The  best  test  is  to  be  found  in  the  person  s 
own  sensations,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  reaction,  or  glowing  of  the  skin, 
follows  the  application  of  the  cold.  If  a cold  bath  be  not  taken  daily  a warm  bath 
should  be  taken  at  intervals,  but  the  pi’actice  of  bathing  in  warm  water  must  not 
be  indulged  in  too  often — not  oftener  than  once  a week. 

The  ludr  should  always  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  hair  of  children  should 
be  cut  short,  and  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  three  or  four  times  a week. 
If  the  hair  be  short  this  can  be  done  without  trouble,  and  since  it  is  easily  dried  there 
is  no  risk  of  the  child  catching  cold.  The  hair  must  also  be  carefully  combed  and 
thoroughly  brushed.  If  this  be  not  done,  lice  and  vegetalile  fungi  soon  l>egin  to 
breed  and  multiply  in  it. 

Long  hair  is  a luxury,  and  those  who  indulge  in  it  ought  to  be  prepared  to  giv(» 
the  necessary  attention  to  it.  The  hair  itself  demands  patient  brushing  and 
combing,  and  the  skin  of  the  head  must  be  carefully  cleaned  with  some  oily  or 
spirituous  application.  Soap  and  water  is  the  best  of  all  applications,  even  for 
a lady’s  hair,  provided  it  be  thoroughly  linsed  in  pure  soft  water  afterwards. 

The  mouth  and  teeth  ought  to  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  teeth  should  l>e 
thoroughly  brushed  night  and  morning.  If  this  be  not  done,  food  collects  in  the 
interstices  between  the  teeth,  and,  rapidly  decomposing  in  the  warm  mouth,  causes 
the  breath  to  smell  offensively.  The  presence  of  decomposing  matter  in  the  cavity 
t'.irough  which  the  greater  part  of  the  air  is  drawn  for  the  supply  of  the  lungs  cannot 
but  be  highly  prejudicial  to  health.  The  mouth  should  ahvays  be  rinsed  out  after 
eating,  and  a little  Condy’s  fluid  may  advantageously  be  added  to  the  water  which  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  If  the  teeth  are  imperfect,  so  that  food  readily  lodges  in  them, 
they  should  be  brushed  after  every  meal.  An  observance  of  this  plan  would  prevent 
many  an  attack  of  toothache.  The  frequent  washing  of  the  mouth  prevents  the  accu- 
mulation of  tartar  on  the  teeth.  The  mouths  of  babies  and  young  children  should  be 
washed  with  the  mo.st  scrupulous  care,  in  order  to  prevent  xdceration  and  thrush. 

We  now  pass  on  to  make  a few  observations  on  the  subject  of  clothing.  We 
liave  classed  clothing  and  cleanliness  together,  because  a great  cause  of  the  dirtiness 
of  the  body  is  the  dirtiness  of  the  clothing.  Among  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
coimtry  the  underclothing  is  seldom  changed  sufficiently  often,  and  among  hospital 
out-])atients  the  body  linen  is  generally  visibly  black  and  smells  offensively.  If 
we  should  ever  come  to  have  a compulsoiy  military  service  in  this  countrjq  we 
shoukl  gain,  among  other  advantages,  that  a lai’ge  proportion  of  the  male  popula- 
tion would  acquire  the  habit  of  keeping  their  persons  and  their  clothing  scrupulouslv 
clean.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  haliit  is  not  general  amomr  the  workino- 
classes  here,  as  it  is  among  the  ouvriers  of  France  and  Belgium,  of  wearing  a readily- 
washable  blouse  and  pair  of  trousers  in  which  to  do  their  work.  These  blouses 
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may  not  be  picturesque,  but,  at  least,  they  are  usually  clean.  The  custom  of  some 
of  our  lower  class  workmen  is  to  buy  a coat,  a hat,  trousers,  waistcoat,  and  boots 
at  some  grimy  second-hand  depot.  These  garments  he  wears,  or  rather  inhabits,  till 
they  almost  drop  off  him.  He  works  in  them,  eats  and  drinks  in  them,  and  not 
unfrequently  debauches  and  sleeps  in  them.  They  are  never  brushed,  washed,  or 
cleaned  in  any  way,  and  only  those  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  them  can  form 
any  adequate  conception  of  their  foulness.  It  certainly  would  be  better  if  the 
blue  cotton  blouse  were  to  become  a little  more  general.  The  saving  of  money 
would  be  great,  the  gain  in  health  would  be  great  also. 

The  object  of  clothing  is  to  2>rotect  the  body  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
to  retain  the  animal  heat,  and  ])revent  its  radiating  too  rapidly. 

The  colour  of  clothing  should  certainly  be  of  some  light  shade  during  the  summer, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  sun’s  rays  are  absorbed  far  more  I'eadily  by  dark 
than  light  colours.  Excepting  during  the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  the  colour  is  not 
impoi  tant.  The  covering  for  the  head  should  be  of  a light  weight,  so  as  not  to  press  and 
cause  discomfort  on  the  forehead.  It  should  be  high  in  the  crown  so  as  to  enclose  a 
good  layer  of  air  between  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  crown  of  the  hat.  This  ensures 
both  warmth  and  coolness.  It  should  be  ventilated  so  as  to  allow  a free  ch-culation 
of  air  in  its  interior.  The  eyes  should  be  shaded  by  a jieak  in  front,  or  a brim  of 
some  breadth,  and  in  hot  weather  when  there  is  danger  of  sun-stroke  the  najie  of 
the  neck  should  be  protected  either  by  a peak,  or  one  of  those  falling  veils  called 
piujgerees. 

The  head-dresses  for  men  in  the  present  day  are  tolerably  sensible,  and  a gi*eat 
deal  may  be  said  even  in  favour  of  the  much-abused  “chimney-pot  hat.”  Its 
great  fault  is,  that  it  presents  too  large  a surface  to  the  wind,  and  is  not  so  durable 
as  it  ought  to  be  considering  its  cost.  It  is  inferior  to  the  “ deer-stalking”  hat 
in  not  having  a rounded  crown,  off  which  the  wind  readily  glances.  The  “ deer- 
stalker is  jirobably  quite  as  strong,  and  as  cajjable  of  resisting  blows.  It 
should  be  made  tolerably  high  in  the  crown.  As  regards  ladies’  hats,  when 
these  are  required  for  use  rather  than  ornament  (!)  the  same  considerations 
.should  hold  good. 

Under  clothing  should  be  of  woollen  material.  These  materials  absorb  the 
perspiration  far  more  readily  than  cotton  or  linen.  They  absorb  less  heat,  and 
allow  less  heat  to  pass  through  them  from  the  body  than  either  cotton  or  linen. 
Both  for  hot  and  cold  climates  they  are  to  be  preferred.  In  hot  countries  the 
woollen  garments  must  be  of  fine  texture,  such  as  merino.  The  body  should  be 
com2)letely  covered  with  woollen  under-ve.sts,  drawers,  and  socks.  The  white  linen 
shii-ts  which  are  very  general  ai-e  certainly  a protection  in  a limited  degree,  but 
they  must  be  looked  upon  mainly  as  decorative  clothing.  Clothing  should  allow  of 
absolute  freedom  of  movement  to  every  2>art  of  the  body.  It  must  never  be  tight 
round  the  neck  or  the  armholes,  nor  must  it  constrict  the  chest.  A man  or  woman 
should  always  be  able  to  draw  i\ie  fullest  breath  possible  without  feeling  any  restraint 
imposed  either  across  the  chest  or  in  the  waist. 

The  habit  of  wearing  stays  or  tight  waistbelts,  exce2)t  in  cases  of  disease,  ought 
to  be  discontinued.  It  should  be  a legitimate  inference  that  any  woman  requiring 
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tliese  supports  is  not  healthy.  If  she  is  healthy  she  cannot  continue  so  for  long  if 
she  persists  in  restraining  the  movements  of  her  chest  and  abdomen  with  an 
apparatus  of  stout  jean  and  steel. 

Coats  should  never  be  tight  across  the  chest.  The  best  form  of  coat  for  a man 
is  the  open  jacket  of  boyhood,  and  next  to  this  the  so-called  “ evening  coat  ” which 
permits  great  freedom  of  movement.  A few  years  ago  this  garment  was  generally 
worn  in  the  day-time,  and  in  this  respect  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to  be 
laudator  temporis  acti. 

The  neckcloth  should  always  be  loose.  The  collar  should  allow  absolute  freedom 
to  the  neck.  The  throat  should  never  be  coddled  and  over-protected.  The  more  it 
is  wrapped  up  the  more  it  requires  to  be  Avrapped,  and  the  greater  is  its  liability  to 
be  ahected  by  cold. 

Boots  must  be  easy  and  allow  absolute  freedom  to  the  foot.  The  measure  for  a 
boot  should  be  taken  when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  resting  on  the  foot — i.e.,  in  the 
upright  position,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  when  the  intending  wearer  is 
sitting  down.  The  ankle  boot  now  so  generally  worn  is  perhaps  the  best  model. 
It  is  not  too  hot,  and  has  not  the  fault  of  the  shoe,  of  allowing  the  dust  to  get  in 
o\er  the  “uppers.  All  boots  should  be  stout  enough  to  resist  a moderate  amount 
of  wet.  It  is  better  to  wear  a stout  boot  than  to  trust  to  waterproof  overshoes, 
which  keep  the  feet  very  cold.  The  heel  of  a boot  should  not  be  too  high,  lest  the 
weight  of  the  body  be  thus  thrown  on  the  toes.  We  feel  it  is  needless  to  point  out 
the  senseless  absurdity  of  the  fashionable  ladies’  boot,  with  its  high  heel  and  general 
want  of  room  and  all  serviceable  qualities.  Without  a properly-consti'ucted  boot  there 
can  he  no  proper  exercise,  and  without  exercise  there  cannot  he  health. 

It  would  be  far  better  if  the  children  of  the  poor,  whether  at  home  or  in  the 
various  asylums  and  schools  where  they  are  congi-egated,  were  accustomed  to  go 
without  shoes  or  .stockings.  This  habit  is  easily  acquired,  and  would  certainly  be 
better  for  them  than  cramming  their  tender  feet  into  ill-made,  clumsy  boots,  of  such 
weight  and  construction  that  any  active  exercise  is  impossible  in  them.  Chilblains  are 
very  troublesome  to  all  children  in  pauper  schools.  Tins  is  because  of  the  sluggish 
circulation  through  the  feet,  due  to  depressed  general  health  and  inability  to  take 
active  exercise.  Let  the  boots  be  discarded,  and  one  cause  of  chilblains  will  disappear. 

Ou)’  remarks  on  clothing  have  been  dictated  solely  from  scientific  considerations. 
As  for  “ fashion,”  we  can  only  say  with  Borachio,  that  he  is  “ a deformed  thief.”  The 
clothing  of  men  has  not  undergone  any  great  changes  of  late  years,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  “ fashion  ” is  towards  increased  simplicity.  This  we  take  to  be  the 
result  of  culture  and  mental  training.  As  for  the  clothing  of  women,  it  is  not  two 
days  alike,  and  the  various  changes  are  dictated  neither  by  considerations  of  science, 
art,  nor  utility.  When  we  see  a fashionable  lady  limping  along  in  high-heeled  boots, 
with  a hat  of  no  possible  service  of  any  kind,  with  her  dress  trigged  up  behind  in 
imitation  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Hottentot,  and  her  train  sweeping  the  horse-dunw 
from  the  jiavements,  we  feel  that  arguments  addressed  to  her  would  be  entirely 
useless.  Let  us  hope  that  the  “ higher  education  ” of  which  we  hear  so  much  may 
m time  do  something.  Does  any  woman  ever  appear  to  gi'eater  advantage  than  in 
the  simjile  riding-habit  1 Verbum  sap. 
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BATHS  AND  MINERAL  WATERS. 

A human  body  which  weighs  154  lbs.  is  composed  of  66  lbs.  of  solid  ingredients 
and  88  lbs.  of  water.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  water  plays  a most  important 
part  in  the  animal  economy  ; and  it  is  not  surprising  that  man  should  have  sought, 
by  the  use  of  waters  of  various  descriptions,  both  internally  and  externally,  to  in- 
fluence the  nutritive  changes  which  are  constantly  going  forward  in  the  body.  Water 
in  its  pure  state  consists  merely  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ; but  in  this  pure  state  it  is 
only  met  with  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  It  is  the  most  powerful  solvent 
known,  and  owing  to  this  power,  it  is  continually  enriching  itself  Even  rain-water 
dissolves  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  air ; and  although  rain-water, 
especially  after  a continuance  of  wet  weather,  is  the  purest  water  known,  it  is  always 
very  far  from  absolute  purity.  Water  falling  on  the  earth  and  percolating  through 
it,  or  di’aining  into  rivers  and  water-courses,  dissolves  whatever  soluble  particles  it 
may  come  across.  Most  spring  waters  contain  saline  ingredients,  of  which  the  mo.st 
common  are  chalk,  common  salt,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  Thus  spring  waters  are  all  of  them  weak  mineral  waters ; but  the  term 
mineral  water  is  generally  reserved  for  those  waters  containing  mineral  ingredients 
in  quantity  suflicient  to  impart  a distinguishing  taste,  or  to  water  containing  some 
rare  salt  in  solution.  The  richest  of  all  mineral  Avaters  is  sea-water,  which  contains 
in  solution  a great  variety  of  saline  matter.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  water 
from  the  British  Channel : — 


Water  .... 

, , 

. 963-74372 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt) 

• . 

28-05948 

„ Potassium 

. 076552 

„ Magnesium 

* 

3.66658 

Bromide  of  Magnesium 

0-02929 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

j * 

2-29578 

„ Lime 

• 

1-40662 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

0-03301 

Iodine  1 

. Traces. 

Ammonia  f ' 

1000-00000 

Specific  g-ravity,  1027 ‘4. 


Besides  salts,  mineral  waters  contain  gases,  the  most  common  of  which  are  car- 
bonic acid  (which  we  see  bubbling  up  in  seltzer  water  and  many  other  mineral 
waters)  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  gas  which  gives  the  peculiarly  disagreeable 
odour  and  taste  to  the  waters  of  Harrogate. 

Mineral  waters  vary  in  temperature.  Some  of  them  are  cold,  others  are  very 
near  the  boiling  point.  These  hot  springs,  of  which  there  are  very  many  through- 
out Europe,  appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  or  spring  from  great  depths  in 
the  rocks  of  earliest  geological  periods.  Thus  we  have  to  consider  these  various 
waters  Avhich  we  find  in  nature  as  the  vehicles  of  saline  matter,  gases,  and  heat,  and 
sometimes  we  use  a water  for  the  sake  of  one  property  and  sometimes  for  another. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a consideration  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  baths. 
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The  cold  hath  acts  as  a general  stimulant.  Its  first  efiect  is  to  chill  and  to  cause 
slight  depression,  but  reaction  quickly  follows,  and  the  body  glows  with  pleasant 
warmth,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  lungs  is  increased,  the  appetite  is  augmented, 
and  tissue  change  and  nutrition  are  quickened.  If  a cold  bath  be  continued  for 
too  long  a time,  or  if  the  water  be  too  cold,  the  period  of  reaction  passes  oflf  and 
leaves  the  bather  more  or  less  permanently  depressed.  A bather  sliould  be  exceed- 
careful  not  to  remain  too  long  in  the  water.  The  time  which  it  is  safe  to 
remain  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  but  must  de])end  upon  the  strength  of  the  bather 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water.  If  cold  baths  be  taken  before  breakfast  they 
must  be  of  short  duration.  They  should  not  be  taken  too  soon  after  a meal,  or 
digestion  may  be  arrested. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  hatldnc/,  the  skin  absorbs  neither  the  water  nor 
any  saline  ingredient  winch  may  be  dissolved  in  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  iron,  or 
any  other  medicinal  agent,  into  the  system  by  means  of  the  bath. 

k>ea-baths,  owing  to  the  salt  dissolved  in  the  sea,  are  more  stimulating  than 
simple  cold  baths.  The  sea  is  of  a more  equable  temperature  than  river-water,  and 
is  generally  warmer.  The  bather  in  the  sea  gets  the  benefit  also  of  the  sea-air. 
Whether  a cold  bath  be  taken  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  it  is  always  advisable  to  swim 
in  it,  and  add  the  efiects  of  exei'cise  to  the  otlier  benefits. 

The  syonge-bath  and  the  shower-bath  are  both  methods  of  apjilying  cold  water,  of 
which  the  former  may  be  considered  mild  and  the  latter  severe.  In  the  shower- 
bath  we  get  the  extra  depression  and  stimulation  caused  by  the  force  of  impact.  It 
should  only  be  used  by  those  strong  persons  who  take  a natural  pleasure  in  heroic 
and,  to  others,  uncomfortable  measures.  By  its  means  we  certainly  get  a .severe 
shock  in  a short  time,  and  that  is  probably  its  chief  merit. 

By  means  of  the  cold  douche  we  may  apply  cold  water  locally,  as  to  a limb  or  a joint, 
and  this  is  often  useful.  Cold  yacking  in  the  wet  sheet  is  a mode  of  applying  cold 
gi-eatly  in  vogue  in  hydropathic  establishments.  Cold  bathing  and  cold  packing ' 
have  been  much  used  of  late  years  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  and  both  these 
methods  have  been  found  very  efficacious  in  lowering  the  temperature. 

Teyid  baths  from  85'>  to  feel  neither  hot  nor  cold.  They  have  no  appreciable 
depressing  nor  stimulating  effect. 

Warm  baths  from  96°  to  104°  cause  reaction  and  an  increased  frequency  of  the 
pulse  and  redne.ss  of  the  skin. 

Hot  baths  from  102°  to  110°  cause  great  frequency  of  pulse  and  respiration,  great 
redness  of  the  skin,  and  profuse  perspiration. 

^ If  hile  cold  baths  stimulate  to  tissue  change,  loarm  baths  may  be  said  to  favour  it  by 
their  heat.  ' 

A vayouT  bath  produces  profuse  perspiration,  and  is  a most  effectual  cleanser  of 
the  skin. 

A hot  air  bath  causes  most  profuse  perspimtion,  so  great,  in  fact,  that  a man  may 
lose  as  much  as  3 lbs.  of  weight  during  a single  bath.  They  cause,  also,  great 

quickening  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  redness  of  the  skin,  and  elevation  of  the 
temperature. 

A warn,  bath  draws  blood  to  the  surface,  wj.ile  a cold  bath  favours  internal 
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congestions.  Warm  baths  must  not  be  indulged  in  to  excess,  since  they  cause 
considerable  depression  of  animal  power.  They  cause  drowsiness  and  lethargy. 

^[ineral  baths  are  much  used  on  the  Continent,  but  since  the  mineral  ingredients 
are  in  no  case  absorbed,  they  act  only  by  their  effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  skin.  If 
we  wish  to  increase  the  stimulating  effect  of  water  it  is  a common  thing  to  add  a 
little  salt  to  it.  Many  of  the  mineral  baths  in  great  repute  contain  ingredients 
similar  to  those  found  in  sea- water.  Some  of  the  mineral  waters  contain  so  little 
mineral  matter  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  ‘‘indifferent  baths.”  The  following  is  a 
list  (taken  from  Braun’s  work  on  baths  and  mineral  waters)  of  some  of  the  more 
important ; — 

Table  of  Indifferent  Baths,  showing  the  usual  Temperature  and  the  Elevation  of  the 


Situation  above 

Sea- 

LEVEL. 

Plombieres  . 

. 66® 

to 

143«’ 

1,310 

Feet. 

Leukcrbad  . 

. 102 

122 

4,670 

55 

Teplitz 

. 99 

M 

108 

648 

55 

Wurmbrunn 

. 10-1 

— 

1,100 

55 

Wiesbaden  . 

. 93 

M 

104 

323 

55 

Gastein 

. 90 

)) 

104 

3,315 

Tiiffer 

95 

> 

102 

712 

55 

Bbmerbad  . 

. 100 

— 

755 

»5 

Pfaffer 

. 100 

— 

2,115 

35 

Ragatz 

. 100 

— 

1,510 

55 

Wildbad  . 

95 

— 

1,323 

55 

Neuhaus 

. . . 95 

— 

1,200 

55 

Schlangcnbad 

. 86 

90 

9C0 

35 

Bertrich 

. 90 

— 

500 

35 

Badenweiler 

. 86 

35 

90 

1,425 

53 

Landeck 

. 87 

35 

90 

1,398 

55 

Liebenzek  . 

.77 

— 

1,113 

55 

In  England. 

Bath  . 

. 117 

— 

. 

• 

100 

35 

Buxton 

. 82 

— 

• 

• 

1,000 

33 

Clifton 

. 74 

■ 

When  the  amount  of  saline  matter  is  in  lax’ger  proportion,  they  are  called  salt 
baths  and  sool  baths.  The  most  common  “ salt  bath  ” employed  in  this  country  is 
naturally  the  sea,  and  it  is  probable  that  any  good  effects  which  are  obtainable  from 
inland  salt  waters  are  also  to  be  got  by  sea-bathing.  Many  salt  baths  are  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  salt  works,  and  are  called  biine  baths,  from  the  veiy  laige 
quantity  oi  salt  which  they  contain,  a quantity  which  in  some  cases  is  so  great  that 
dilution  of  the  water  is  necessary  before  it  can  be  employed  for  bathing  purposes.  The 
strongest  brine  baths  in  this  country  are  situated  at  Droitwich,  Worcestershire.  For 
the  aUeged  advantages  which  flow  from  the  use  of  these  waters  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  special  treatises.  The  following  table  will  show  the  exact  constitution  of  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  salt  waters  which  are  used  for  bathing,  and,  to  a less 
dem'ee,  for  drinldng  also.  For  this  table  we  are  also  indebted  to  Braun’s  work  on 
“The  Curative  Effects  of  Baths  and  Waters,”  translated  by  Dr.  Hermann  Weber 
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Gaseous  Thekmal  Salt  WATEiiS. 


Nasueiji. 

1 

Kissingen. 

Hombcbg. 

Ebeuz< 

NACH. 

Gbains  in  16  Ozs. 

Kur- 

brunnen. 

Diluted 

K.ur- 

bniiiiicn. 

fi 

'u 

*5 

-r. 

>* 

£ 

a 

a 

Pnndur. 

Ellzabetli. 

Ludwig. 

cS 

p 

c 

c 

Cj 

CP 

5 

Chloride  of  Sodium 

109-923 

58-413  141-822 

74-363  44-713 

42-399 

79-154 

84-461 

72-883 

„ Potassium  . 

4-047 

2-0-24 

5-479 

2-739 

-2-203 

1-835 

— 

2-198 

0-624 

„ Calcium 

8-215 

4-234 

10-714 

5-49-2 

— 

— 

7-765 

9-506 

13-389 

„ Magnesium  . 

2-156 

1-173 

2-102 

1-146 

2-333 

1-625 

7-767 

6-001 

4-071 

Bromide  of  Sodium 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 064 

0-0.54 

— 

— 

— 

„ Magnesium  . 

0-295 

0-148 

0-400 

0-200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-278 

Sulphate  of  Soda  . 





— 

— 

— 

0-380 

— 

— 

„ Magnesia 

— 





— 

4-508 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ Lime  . 

0-740 

0-548 

0-776 

0-565 

2-990 

4-.590 

— 

0-225 

— 

Bicarbonate  of  Lime 

11-558 

7-540 

11-904 

7-713 

8-148 

7-793 

10-982 

9-796 

1-693 

„ Protoxide  of  Iron 

0-199 

0-269 

0-199 

0-269 

0-242 

0-202 

0-460 

0-390 

0-199 

„ „ Man-  1 

ganese  . . . . j 

0-027 

0-014 

0-061 

0-030 

— 

— 

— 

0-009 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  . 

0-149 



0-940 

— 

— 

2-011 

0-046 

1-351 

Chloride  of  Lithia  . 

— 





— 

0-153 

0-129 



— 

0-613 

Silica  ..... 

0-115 

0-119 

0-153 

0-137 

0-099 

0-131 

0-315 

0-125, 

0-129 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

— 

— 

0-071 

0-027 

— 

— 

Total  .... 

137-274 

74-702 

173.609192-848 

1 

65-702 

60-289 

108-828 

112-752 

94-023 

Temperature,  Fahr. 

12° 

.59° 

72-5° 

60-12° 

51-12° 

51-12° 

50  ° 

50-67° 

54-5° 

Carbonic  Acid 

14-267 

12-319 

17-267 

13-816 

17-5 

20-2 

21-48 

18-42 

Table  of  Salt  Baths  showixo  the  Amount  of  Chlorides  in  16  Ounces  of  Water. 


Salzungen 

1,997 

CO 

Reichenhall 

1,736 

Taxtfeld 

1,970 

> 

Amstadt 

1,811 

? 

Soden  (Taunus) 

116 

) 

Krcuznach 

. 77  to  122 

j 

Hall  (Austria)  . 

100 

Homburg 

95 

> 

Kissingen 

. 45  to  137 

) 

Wiesbaden 

. 45  to  58 

A bath  of  medium  strength  should  contain  from  100  to  300  grains  to  the  lb.,  so 
that  concentration  or  dilution  of  some  of  the  above  may  become  necessary,  and  is 
practised. 

These  natural  salt  baths  are  stimulating  in  proportion  to  the  salt  which  they 
contain.  Tlie  carbonic  acid  gas,  too,  which  adheres  in  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the 
bather’s  skin,  is  said  to  be  very  exciting  and  stimulating.  The  water  of  these  baths 
should  never  be  boiled,  for  in  that  Avay  the  contained  gas  is  expelled,  and  the  bather 
is  deprived  of  its  beneficial  effect.  The  water  should  be  (and  is  in  the  best  bathing 
establishments)  carefully  heated  to  the  required  temperature  by  steam-pipes  under 
the  bottom  of  the  bath.  The  temperature  to  be  used  in  any  particular  case,  the 
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frequency  of  the  baths,  and  the  duration  of  each  bath,  are  points  whicli  can  only  be 
determined  by  a physician  who  has  a practical  acquaintance  with  disease,  and  with 
the  effects  of  the  water  of  which  the  bath  is  composed.  These  salt  baths  are  used 
chiefly  for  retarded  convalescence  after  a serious  illness,  for  conditions  accompanietl 
by  poorness  of  blood,  and  for  atifections  of  a gouty  and  i-heumatic  nature,  as  well  as 
for  plethora  and  liver  diseases. 

Sulphur  loaters  owe  their  peculiar  qualities  to  the  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  which  they  contain.  One  of  the  best  known  sulphur  waters  in 
the  world  is  that  at  Harrogate.  The  following  analysis  by  Dr.  Sheridan  Muspratt 
shows  the  composition  of 


The  Hahkogate  Old  Well.  Strong  Scli’huk  Water. 


Carbonate  of  Lime  (Chalk) 

„ Magnesia  . 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (Common  Salt) 

,,  Potassium  . 

„ Magnesium  . 

,,  Calcium 
,,  Barium 
„ Strontium  ) 

,,  Lithium  ) 

Sulphide  of  Sodium 

Total 

Carbonic  Acid  in  the  gallon 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 


Grains  in  the  impl.  gal. 
10-545 
2-864 
. 862-412 

69-897 
61-769 
79-878 
4-998 

traces 

16-418 

. 1108-781 

25-55  cubic  inches 


If  this  analysis  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  grains  in  the  pound  of  16  ozs.,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  move  the  decimal  point  backwards,  and  we  thus  get  the  solid 
contents  in  the  pound,  equal  to  110-8781  grains. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  celebrated  Kaiserquelle  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  : — 


Aix-la-Chavelle,  534  feet  above  Sea. 


Kaiserquelle, 

in  16  ozs. 

Grains. 

Chloride  of  Sodium 

. 20-271 

Bromide  „ 

. 0-028 

Iodide  ,, 

. 0-004 

Sulphuret  ,, 

. 0-073 

Carbonate  of  Soda 

. 4-995 

Sulphate  of  Soda  . 

. 2-171 

Sulphate  of  Potash 

. 1-186 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

1-217 

„ Magnesia . 

. 0.395 

„ Strontia  . 

. 0-002 

„ Lithia 

. 0-002 

„ Protoxide  of  Iron 

. 0-073 

„ Silica 

. 0-508 

Organic  Matter 

. 0-57? 

31-502 
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There  are  many  sulphur  baths  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are 
Bareges,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level ; Eaux  Bonnes,  2,300  feet  above  the  sea-level; 
and  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  These  sulphur  baths  are 
used  chiefly  in  cases  of  obstinate  skin  disease. 

Alkalbie  waters,  i.e.,  those  which  contain  chiefly  carbonate  of  soda  and  cai’bonic 
acid,  are  occasionally  used  for  bathing,  although  the  chief  use  made  of  these  waters 
is  for  drinking. 

Bteel  waters,  or  those  containing  iron,  have  been,  and  are  still,  used  for  bathing. 
Sir  Fi-ancis  Head’s  charming  book,  “ Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau,”  contains 
an  account  of  his  journey  to  Langen-Schwalbach,  to  drink  and  bathe  in  the  iron 
waters  of  that  place.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  one  of  the  springs  chiefly  used 
for  bathing  purposes  : — 


ScH\v.r.LB.\CH  (Paulinen-Buunnen),  Grains  in  16  ozs. 
Bicai'bonate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  ..... 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda  ........ 

Chloride  of  Sodium . 

Sulphate  of  Soda  ........ 

Bicarbonate  of  Lime  ....... 

Bicjirbonate  of  Magnesia  ....... 


•65 

•45 

•03 

•02 

•>•95 

2-75 


6-86 

Carbonic  Acid  Ga.s  . . . . . . 39' 5 cubic  inches. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  are  the  peculiar  vii-tues  of  steel  baths.  The  iron  in 
the  water  is  certainly  not  absorbed. 

There  are  cei-tain  varieties  of  baths  which  are  tolerably  common  in  Germany 
which  we  must  designate  as  “ fancy  bath.s.” 

Moor,  w mud  baths,  are  made  with  jieat-earth  stirred  up  with  the  water.  These 
baths  contain  a mixture  of  mineral  and  organic  matter.  They  are  said  to  be  useful 
in  old  cases  of  paralysis.  They  are  to  be  got  at  Marienhad,  Franzensbad,  and 
'feplitz,  in  Bohemia,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Bine-leaf  baths  are  made  of  extract  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  Bimcs  sglvestris. 
The  odour  of  these  baths  is  most  delicious.  They  are  of  doubtful  medical  value,  but 
are  an  undoubted  luxury.  Tliey  are  to  be  got  throughout  Germany  wherever  the 
pine  is  abundant,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Forest. 

As  to  the  drinking  of  mineral  waters  we  have  anticipated  much  that  we  shall 
have  to  say  on  this  matter  in  our  remarks  on  baths.  The  drinking  of  pure  water 
aids  digestion  by  acting  as  a solvent  on  the  food,  but  if  taken  in  too  large  quantitias 
it  dilutes  tlie  gastric  juice,  and  impairs  the  digestive  jiower.  Large  quantities  of 
water,  or  drink  of  any  kind,  should  be  avoided,  both  before  meals,  and  while 
digestion  is  going  on. 

Systematic  drinking  of  cold  water  assists  tissue  change,  and  helps  both  in  the 
building  up  and  breaking  down  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  body.  It 
increases  the  action  of  the  skin  and  the  kidneys,  and  the  urine  is  found  to  be,  not 
only  greater  in  quantity,  but  also  richer  in  urinary  constituents.  Cold  water  acts 
as  a tonic  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  if  taken  wlien  these  are  tolei"ably  empty, 
is  often  found  to  act  as  a purgative. 
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Mineral  waters  are  capable  of  subdivision. 

1.  Chalybeate,  or  ferruginous  waters.  Some  of  these  contain  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  are  reckoned  the  most  digestible.  They  also  contain  carbonic  acid.  The  most 
notable  of  these  sources  are,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Harrogate,  Orezza  in  Corsica, 
Schwalbach  in  Nassau,  Pyrmont,  and  St.  Moritz  in  the  Engadine. 

Others  contain  iron  in  the  form  of  sulphate.  Among  these  are  the  waters  of 
Sand  Rock  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Iron  waters  are  used  chiefly  for  convalescents  after  severe  illnesses,  and  for 
many  conditions  of  poorness  of  blood.  People  of  i>lethoric  habit  must  avoid  iron 
waters. 

2.  Acidulous,  or  carbonated  waters. — These  are  chiefly  pleasant  table  waters,  and 
are  said  to  be  useful  in  dyspeptic  persons  with  a tendency  to  gout  or  gravel.  The 
best  known  of  these  are  Seltzers,  Neuenahr,  Appollinaris,  Taunus. 

3.  Alkaline  loaters,  containing  carbonate  of  soda  and  other  alkalies.  The 
best  known  of  these  is  Vichy  (temperature  53°  to  llO*^),  in  France. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  Grande  Grille  Spring  (Vichy).  Tem- 
perature 11 3*^ : — 


Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
„ Potash 

„ Magnesia 

,,  Lime 

„ Proto-xidc  of  Iron 

Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Silica  . . . . • 

Carbonic  acid  gas  . 


Grains  in  16  ozs. 
37-5 
2-7 

2- 3 

3- 3 
0-03 

4- 0 

. O'o 

. 13  cubic  inches. 


These  waters  are  chiefly  useful  in  all  gouty  conditions. 

4.  Purging,  saline,  or  bitter  waters. — These  contain  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  soda. 
The  best  known  are — Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia;  Friedrichshall ; Hunyadi  Janos,  in 
Hungary ; Pullna,  Epsom,  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Seidlitz,  Tarasp. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  Hunyadi  Janos,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  bitter  water  known  : — 


Analysis  by  Professor  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg. 


Sulphate  of  Soda 

In  10,000  parts 
were  found 

. 225-514 

„ Magnesia  .... 

. 223-500 

„ Potash  .... 

1-206 

Double  carbonate  of  Soda 

6-760 

„ „ Strontian 

0-270 

„ Oxide  of  Iron 

0-006 

,>  M Lime  . 

7-967 

Chloride  of  Soda  . . . • • 

. 17-048 

Silicious  Salts  . . . • • 

0-106 

Carbonic  acid,  free  and  half  combined  . 

. . . . 5-226 

These  bitter  waters  have  a strong  purgative  action,  and  are  indicated  in  aii 
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cases  of  congestion  of  the  liver  and  constipation.  They  are  powerful  medicines,  and 
are  not  to  be  taken  without  advice. 

5.  iicdt  Waters. — These  contain  common  salt  and  other  chlorides.  The  best 
known  are  — Sea-water  ; Kissingen,  ; Homburg,  52 Wiesbaden,  156®; 
Baden-Baden,  155®;  Soden,  in  Nassau.  These  have  alterative  properties,  and  are 
chiefly  used  for  bathing,  but  largely  for  drinking  also. 

6.  Calcareous  Haters. — Containing  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia.  These  comprise 
all  hard  waters  off  the  chalk— Buxton,  82®  ; Bath,  88®  to  112®. 

Ihe  two  last  are  useful  in  gout  and  rheumatLsrn. 

7.  Indilf  'erent  Th&nual  Springs. — At  these  springs  hot  water  is  naturally  cheap, 

and  they  are  resorted  to  whenever  hot  bathing  is  thought  advisable.  They  compiise 
Teplitz,  120®;  Wildbad,  110®;  Pfaffers,  100®;  Gastein,  95®  to  118®;  Plombite, 83® ; 
Clifton,  85®.  ^ , 

8.  Sulphur  Waters  {see  Sulphur  Baths).— These  waters  act  as  stimulants  to  the 
skin,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  chronic  skin  diseases. 

In  selecting  a locality  either  for  drinking  or  bathing  in  mineral  watei-s,  many 
other  circumstances  besides  the  cj[uantity  of  mineral  matter — purgative,  alkaline, 
.saline,  or  nauseous— contained  in  the  water  have  to  be  considered.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  German  bathing  resorts  are  managed  far  more  adroitly  than  those 
in  this  country,  and  patients  visiting  the  German  baths  find  themselves  in  many 
in.stances  bound,  or  rather  compelled,  to  follow  a certain  strict  I’egimen.  At 
Carlsbad,  for  example,  the  invalid  finds  it  impossible  to  procure  many  of  those 
articles  of  diet  which  are  known  to  be  hard  of  digestion  or  which  interfere  with 
health.  Thus  mustard  and  pepper,  as  well  as  salad,  have  to  be  dispensed  with  by 
all  sojourners  in  Carlsbad,  At  some  German  watering-places  butter  and  cheese  are 
not  permitted  to  the  guests.  There  is  no  doubt  a great  advantage  in  sending  a 
patient  to  a locality  where,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  cannot  get  that  which  does  him  harm. 

Some  of  our  English  watering-places  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  set  them 
in  Germany. 

The  position  of  the  health  resort  is  all-important,  and  the  climatic  peculiarities 
of  the  place  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  height  above  sea-level,  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  prevailing  vegetation,  the 
average  temperature,  and  the  rainfall,  are  all  matters  which  require  attention  before 
selecting  a locality  for  an  invalid. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  in  which  the 
spring  may  be,  for  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  send  an  invalid  to  be  poisoned  by 
seuer  gas  in  some  filthy  ill-kept  place.  The  amount  of  amusement,  and  the  induce- 
ments to  spend  the  day  in  the  open  air,  are  also  of  great  importance.  In  all  cases 
of  illness  it  is  necessary  to  provide  recreation  for  the  mind  as  well  as  medicine  for 
the  body.  The  following  account  (taken  from  the  Lancet,  Sept.  23,  1876)  will  <rive 
the  reader  an  accurate  notion  of  the  kind  of  life  which  is  led  by  visitors  to  one  of 
the  more  quiet  of  the  German  watering-places  : 

^ ‘The  Kniebis  baths  are  known  to  few  even  of  the  memliers  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion but  are  de.stined,  if  I mistake  not,  to  Hll  a prominent  position  among  fashionable 
health  resorts  ere  the  lapse  of  very  many  years.  This  group  of  watering-places  is  named 
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from  its  situation  in  tlie  Black  Forest,  close  to  the  range  of  lulls  called  the  Kniebis, 
whose  summit  forms  the  boundary  between  Baden  and  Wurtemberg.  The  main 
reason  for  prophesying  a speedy  renown  beyond  their  own  district  (by  the  dwellers 
in  which,  for  a century  or  so,  these  health  resorts  have  been  greatly  frequented)  lies 
in  the  fact  that  increased  railway  accommodation  has  rendered  the  locality  more 
accessible.  From  Appenweier  and  from  Ofienburg,  on  the  Baden  railway,  run  two 
branch  lines  into  the  interior  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  either  from  Oppenau,  which 
is  the  termination  of  the  first  branch,  or  from  Hausach,  a station  on  the  second 
branch,  can  the  Kniebis  batlis  be  reached.  In  the  first  instance  we  come  to  the 
most  north-westerly  point,  and  in  the  second  to  the  most  south-easterly.  There  can 
be  few  pleasanter  excursions  than  from  Oppenau  to  Hausach,  taking  the  baths 
en  route.  The  gi’oup  consists  of  five  baths — viz.,  Antogast,  Freiersbach,  Petersthal, 
Griesbach,  Bippoldsau,  and  I have  enumerated  them  in  what  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  mverse  order  of  their  popularity.  Of  Antogast  I know  nothing,  but  propose  to 
give  a .slight  sketch  of  tlie  other  four. 

“ At  each  of  these  baths  there  are,  as  is  usual  at  such  places,  three  or  four 
diffei’ent  springs,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  Kniebis  district  tliere  may  be  thirty 
or  forty,  or  even  more,  healing  fountains ; for  it  may  be  said,  with  some  tintli,  of 
minei-al  waters  that  ‘ it  never  rains  but  it  pours.’  The  truth  of  this  would 
certainly  be  admitted  in  the  Nassau  district,  and  as  certainly  in  this  district  of  the 
Black  Forest.  The  wells  here  are  all  very  similar  in  composition,  the  chief 
ingredients  being  bicarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  (the  former  in  consideiable 
quantity),  sulphate  of  soda,  potash,  and  magnesia  (in  not  very  large  quantity), 
carbonate  of  iron  sufficient  to  give  a very  decided  chalybeate  taste,  and  a large 
amount  of  free  carbonic  acid.  They  are  indicated  for  all  cases  requiiing  iion,  but 
especially  for  those  cases  of  amemia  and  chlorosis  with  a tendency  to  constipation,  a 
tendency  which  the  contained  Glauber  s salt  is  sufficient  to  counteract. 

“ The  elevation  above  the  sea-level  varies  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet,  Bippoldsau 
being  the  most  elevated.  The  prevailing  tree  is  the  black  pine,  and,  in  fact,  on  the 
higher  elevations  there  is  nothing  else,  but  in  the  lower  valleys  a gieat  variety  of 
trees  is  to  be  found — oak,  limes,  plane-trees,  mountain-ash,  chestnuts,  <tc.  Foi  those 
who  require  a pure  forest  air,  and  wish  to  inhale  the  fi  esh  mountain  breezes,  i e- 
dolent  of  the  sweet  odour  of  the  pines,  there  can  be  no  more  desirable  locality  than 
these  mountain  baths.  On  the  very  summit  of  the  Kniebis  hill,  more  than  3,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  at  the  very  comfortable  although  homely  ‘ Gasthaus  zum  Lamm,’ 
I encountered  a consumptive  gentleman  who  had  been  sent  here  to  breathe  the 
mountain  air,  according  to  the  present  ‘ fashion  ’ (and  fashion  one  must  call  it  until 
we  have  more  definite  knowledge  on  the  point)  of  treating  consumption.  His  life 
certainly  was  a happy  and  a comfortable  one  here,  and,  although  seiiously  ill,  he 
seemed  able  to  enjoy  it.  The  air  was  keen  and  exhilarating,  and  the  depths  of  the 
forest  afforded  a protection  against  the  terrible  fierceness  of  the  sun,  as  well  as 
against  the  violence  of  the  wind  ; and  here,  in  a hammock  slung  from  two  pine 
trees,  inhaling  the  pine-laden  air,  lazily  dozing,  reading,  or  writing,  this  patient 
spent  his  days  most  happily,  and  indeed  I could  hardly  conceive  anything  more  cal- 
culated to  eke  out  advantageously  the  vitality  which  remained  to  him.  I remained 
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myself  at  this  secluded  spot  for  the  best  part  of  three  days,  and  ovhen  the  hour  of 
I 11  uie  came  eft  it  with  a most  unusual  regret,  as  one  would  leave  a place 
c 1 coni  me  a beautiful  and  wliolesome  situation,  tranquillity,  simplicity  of  life, 
up’  1°°''  ’ ^ landlord  at  once  obliging,  talented,  and  amusing. 

ut  of  the  baths  themselves,  and  of  the  life  at  them,  Avhat  shall  I say  ? No 
^eater  change  can  be  conceived  than  to  come,  as  I did,  from  Homlmrg  to  the 
niebis  They  form  as  it  were  the  very  poles  of  bath  life,  and  to  my  mind  the 
escape  roiii  the  fashionable  crush  and  cosmopolitan  society  of  Homburg  to  the 
simp  e 1 e in  these  almost  purely  German  resorts  was  a great  relief.  The  Germans 
ma'e  le  most  o their  baths;  their  sea-resorts  being  entirely  on  the  north  coast, 
and  hardly  suitable  for  pleasant  autumn  residences,  they  are  compelled  to  come 
xuLand  for  change  of  air,  and  in  a large  majority  of  cases  I believe  that  the  mineral 
watei’  serves  merely  as  the  excuse  for  going  somewhere.  In  England,  when  pater- 
familias wants  a change  from  his  city  work,  he  discovers  that  ‘ the  children  require 

excuse  for  the  whole  family  to  go  to  the  Kniebis,  Schwalbach,  or  ebsewhere  for 
leir  ^ summer  holiday.  The  German  baths,  Avith  their  enormous  bath- 
houses, and  their  array  of  parajihernalia  necessary  for  hotels  and  hospitals,  are  apt 
to  astonish  the  traveller  who  regards  them  too  rigidly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
actmU  sickness;  but  he  who  looks  upon  them  as  recreation-grounds,  and  resorts  for 
proph)  hixis  as  well  as  therapeutics,  will  soon  cease  wondering. 

“Kippoldsau,  Freiersbach,  and  Petersthal,  all  stand  by  the  roadside  The  hiidi 
road  ruus  through  the  very  centre  of  all  of  them,  and  the  traveller  on  the  dilivcL 

baih  Hfr  ' TuT  'f  u ‘r  “ ■'■‘o  *'■«  '■"■•y  of 

le  bath  estabbslimenbi  at  each  of  these  villages  are  in  the  hands  of  one 

propnetor,  such  proprietor  being,  in  fact,  an  hotel-keeper  in  a very  large  way  of 

stietTei  nr  l’'  h"'"’  oouiimmicatioii  between  two  wings  of  the  building, 

stietches  probab  y across  the  roiul,  and  instead  of  the  sign  of  the  Ked  Lion  or  the 

Kanser  the  words  ‘ Bad  R.ppoldsau,’  announce  to  the  traveller  that  here  is  to  be 
found  healing  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging.  These  Uith  establishments  remind 

paL  of  r'‘'rt  POSt.roads  in  some 

with  fou.  bays,  .stopping  all  steaming  at  the  door,  with  the  guard  in  scarlet  livery 
rousing  the  echoes  with  “ three  feet  of  tin,”  one  must  be  content  with  a lumberj 
diligence  crawling  at  siiaiPs  pace,  with  Hans,  the  postboy,  in  shining  hat  and  corded 
uniform,  drscoursing  discord  on  a penny  trumpet,  and  the  postmeister  with  spectacled 
and  oftcial  countenance  taking  his  survey  from  his  seat  in  the  coup<.  The  acconi 
inodation  at  Rippoldsau  is  gooil,  and  although  there  is  room  enough  probably  fo, 
1,000  guests  or  more,  the  danand  this  year  has  been  in  excess  of  the  siipplv  Thi 
IS  due  to  increased  facilities  of  access,  and  also,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  th'e  Queen 
bweden  has  been  making  a lengthy  sojourn  here  ; for  where  Sovereigns  go  there 
all  other  classes  .assuredly  will  follow.  Mr.  Cook,  too,  of  tourist  notoriety  has  lately 
been  pajnng  his  attentions  to  the  Black  Foi-est,  so  that  for  the  future  it  will  probab  y 
as  diflicult  here  as  it  is  elsewhere  to  get,  for  ever  so  short  a space,  - far  from  Uie 
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madding  crowd.’  The  six  or  eight  enormous  hofs,  or  mansions,  which  constitute 
Bad  Rippoldsau  are  situated  in  a valley,  the  natural  beauties  of  which  would  strike 
the  most  Uase  of  travellers.  Richly-wooded  hills ; meadows,  even  during  the 
scorching  weather  of  the  past  August,  literally  green  as  emei-alds ; a babbling  waters 
course  making  sweet  music  as  it  tumbles  Rhineward  down  the  valley  ; a variety  of 
foliage  difficult  to  surpass ; a profusion  of  the  gayest  flowers ; peasants,  both  male 
and  female,  decked  in  the  smartest  of  costumes ; houses  remarkable  for  their  neat- 
ness and  picturesque  homeliness ; these,  together  with  the  lights  and  sounds  which 
are  characteristic  of  lairal  existence,  go  to  make  up  a picture  which  cannot  but  be 
pleasing  to  the  lover  of  nature,  and  doubly  so  to  one  who  has  been  working  amidst 
the  murkiness  and  the  noise  of  some  manufacturing  or  money-making  Babel. 

“ The  daily  routine  is  that  common  to  baths.  Up  by  times,  and  then  to 
drink  at  the  wells  to  the  sound  of  music.  And,  as  for  the  music,  the  least  said  the 
better.  The  bands  at  the  Kniebis  are  literally  ‘ German  bands,’  and  nothing  is 
to  be  done  save  to  put  one’s  fingers  in  the  ears.  Such  tootling,  such  bx’aying  in 
cornets,  such  hectoi'ing,  booming  bass — such  variations,  in  fact,  of  that  melody 
which  killed  the  cow,  it  has  seldom  been  my  lot  to  hear.  Then  breakfast  beneath 
the  trees,  followed  by  a bath,  a novel,  a leisurely  walk  or  a drive,  till  dinnei-tinie. 
The  baths  are  of  all  kinds,  simple  water  or  mineral  water,  and  of  any  temperature  ; 
but  the  bath  par  excellence  of  the  Black  Forest  is  the  bath  to  which  extract  of 
pine-tops  is  added,  which  is  pleasant  in  the  highest  degree,  and  is  certainly  a 
sensuous  luxuiy  with  or  without  therapeutic  value — a question  I feel  unable  to 
discuss,  since  I can  find  no  data  on  which  to  ground  a discussion.  At  one  o’clock 
a bell  summons  the  guests  to  dinner,  which  is  served  at  an  enormous  table  dhdte, 
and  after  dinner  comes  the  dolce  far  niente.  Seated  out  of  doors,  with  the  sunlight 
flickering  through  the  thick  curtain  of  leaves,  the  men  smoke,  drink  coffee,  read 
newspapers,  and  discuss  politics  or  Wagner  (a  great  topic  just  now),  or  play  with 
the  children;  while  the  ladies  crochet, -knit,  prattle,  read,  and  finally  dose,  as  do 
also  the  men,  until  the  heat  has  sufficiently  abated  to  permit  of  the  evening 
constitutional,  which  is  taken  in  the  lovely  and  well-kept  paths  which  are  cut  in 
all  directions  in  the  forest.  No  one  who  has  not  been  through  the  Black  Forest 
can  form  any  idea  of  what  high-roads  and  public  foot-paths  can  become  if  sufficient 
labour  be  spent  upon  them.  I have  seen  nothing  like  them  in  England,  except  m 
the  private  parks  of  the  veiy  wealthy ; and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
magnificent  roads,  well  watered  as  they  are,  and  almost  without  dust,  are  a great 
comfort,  especially  to  invalids.  At  seven  o’clock  supper  is  taken— a gi'eat  meal 
throughout  Germany,  and  cei-tainly  very  preferable  to  our  eight  o’clock  dinners. 
At  nine  or  ten  all  are  in  bed,  and  then  at  six  in  the  morning  da  capo. 

“ Finally,  we  would  say  that  in  one  respect  these  Kniebis  baths  are  ahead  of 
other  similar  establishments,  and  it  is  in  this  simple  little  matter,  that  they  provide 
exercise  for  the  upper  limbs  as  well  as  the  lower.  In  all  baths  there  are  to  be 
found  walks  which  encourage  one  to  use  the  legs,  but  it  is  the  esjiecial  glory  of  the 
Kniebis  that  it  provides  skittle  and  bowling-alleys  for  its  guests;  and  at  Rippoldsau 
there  is,  in  addition,  an  excellent  swimming-bath.  Croquet,  too,  is  becoming 
fa.shionable.  These  are  trivial  details,  but  by  no  means  unimpoi*tant  ones.  Life  is 
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made  u])  of  details,  and  a knowledge  of  these  details  is  necessary  for  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  advise  people  ‘ Wliere  to  go’” 


SEWAGE  AND  DRAINAGE. 

There  is  no  more  important  question  in  the  whole  range  of  sanitary  science  than 
that  of  dealing  with,  and  the  best  method  of  disposing  of,  our  sewage.  This  question 
gets  more  and  more  })ressing  as  populations  go  on  increasing  in  density,  and  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  it  requires  to  be  inquired  into  calmly  and  judicially ^ 
and  without  prejudices  of  any  kind.  It  is  computed  that  in  London  the  amount  of 
solid  human  excrement  to  be  disposed  of  amounts  to  nearly  100,000  tons  annually^ 
and  that  the  amount  of  urine  is  something  approaching  300,000,000  gallons. 

This,  however,  constitutes  but  a very  small  proportion  of  the  London  sewage.  It 
is  pi’obable  that  the  excrement  of  the  domestic  animals  neaily  equals  in  amount 
that  of  the  human  beings,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
waste  products  to  be  removed  from  slaughter-houses,  manufactories,  tkc.,  a.s  well  as 
an  incalculable  amount  of  “ dirty  water  ” which  has  been  used  for  cleansing  persons, 
liouses,  streets,  &c. 

Now  all  this  matter  which  we  call  “sewage”  is  putrescible,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  very  soon  becomes  intolerably  offensive.  This  ])utrid  matter  gives  out  gases 
into  the  air,  which  it  renders  unwholesome,  if  not  poisonous  ) and  soaking  into  the 
ground  filters  into  sources  of  water-supply,  and  thus  proves  highly  dangerous  in 
another  manner.  It  has  only  one  use,  and  that  is  as  manure,  and  put  upon  the 
ground  fertilises  it,  as  we  all  know.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  of  all  nations,  have 
the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  use  of  sewage,  and  it  is  their  custom  to  collect  it 
and  apply  it  as  manure  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  If  manure  be  left  to  jjutrefv 
in  heaps,  its  fei'tilising  value  is  diminished,  for  instead  of  giving  its  store  of  nitrogen 
to  the  eai^th,  and  so  to  the  plants  which  grow  in  it,  it  gives  it  to  the  air  in  the  form 
of  ammonia,  where  it  is  an  offence  to  our  senses  and  of  no  use  to  anybody.  ]\Iany 
gaseous  bodies  besides  ammonia  are  given  off’  fiom  decomposing  sewage,  and  the 
gases  themselves  pxobably  vary  with  the  material  of  which  the  sewage  is  composed. 

Sewer  gas  varies  in  composition.  It  is  conqiosed  of  a mixture  of  variable 
amounts  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydi’ogen,  carbiu’etted  hydrogen,  ammonia, 
and  organic  particles,  these  last  being  often  its  most  noxious  ingredients.  The 
poisonous  qualities  of  sewer-gas  vary  immensely,  depending  partly  xqion  its  degree 
of  dilution,  and  partly  also  on  the  special  ingx’edients  which  it  is  liable  to  contain. 

Cases  of  asphyxia  occur  occasionally  in  sewers,  and  at  the  opening  of  old  cess- 
pools. At  the  opening  of  a privy  at  Clapham,  twenty-three  children  wei*e  seized 
with  violent  vomiting,  purging,  headache,  extreme  prostration  and  convulsive 
twitchings,  and  two  died  Avithin  tAventy-four  hours. 

It  has  been  stated  that  those  Avho  Avork  in  seAvers  do  not  suffer  as  regai-ds  their 
health.  This  assertion  is  founded  on  the  statement  of  Duchatelet,  and  appeal's  to  be 
hardly  coiTect,  for  on  examining  his  data  it  is  found  that,  of  the  A*ery  small  number 
of  men  from  whom  he  dreAv  his  conclusions,  only  a small  proportion  of  them  had 
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worked  more  than  a few  months  in  the  sewers,  and  that  the  majority  had  sufiered 
fiom  ophthalmia,  “ bilious  and  cerebral  fevers,”  diarrhoea,  jaundice,  and  colic. 

If  the  atmosphere  breathed  by  a population  becomes  contaminated  by  sewer-gas 
the  health  of  that  population  suffers.  Headache,  sickness,  diarrhoea,  general  malaise, 
and  great  depression  of  health,  with  anaemia,  are  liable  to  be  produced. 

It  has  been  a matter  of  dispute  whethei’  or  no  typhoid  fever  can  be  conveved  by 
sewer-gas.  There  are  many  pros  and  cons  in  this  cpiestion  which  we  need  not  con- 
sider, but  since  there  is  much  oloubt  on  the  point  it  will  be  safer  to  consider  that  its 
conveyance  in  this  way  is  possible.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  effluvia 
from  typhoid  evacuations  are  capable  of  producing  the  disease. 

Moses  seems  to  have  had  very  definite  notions  of  the  evils  which  may  result 
from  decomposing  sewage,  and  his  law  on  this  matter  is  sui’prisingly  explicit,  as  the 
following  quotation  from  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  12,  13,  will  show: — 

“ Tliou  shalt  have  a place  also  without  the  camp  whither  thou  shalt  go  forth 
abroad. 

“ And  thou  shalt  have  a paddle  upon  thy  weaj^on  ; and  it  shall  be,  when  thou 
wilt  ease  thyself  abroad,  thou  shalt  dig  therewith,  and  shalt  turn  back  and  cover 
that  which  cometh  from  thee.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  treating  sewage  by  means  of  “ earth  ” is 
uo  modern  idea,  but  was  definitely  set  forth  by  Moses  3,000  years  ago. 

In  this  way  excrement  is  at  once  restored  to  the  great  purifier  and  deodoriser, 
the  earth,  which,  in  its  turn,  it  helps  to  fatten. 

Such  a primitive  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  excrement  is  clearly  out  of  the 
question  when  masses  are  congregated  in  towns  and  cities. 

Three  questions  seem  mainly  to  be  dealt  with  : — 

1.  How  to  deal  with  sewage  at  the  [)lace  where  it  is  formed. 

2.  How  to  convey  it  away  from  dwellings. 

3.  How  idtimately  to  dispose  of  it  so  as  to  derive  the  maximum  amount  of  bene- 
fit and  the  minimum  amount  of  annoyance. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  we  must  remember  that  sewage  consists  of 
thx’ee  ])i‘incipal  factors: — 1.  Waste  and  surjylus  waters  of  all  kinds;  and  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  all  water  which  is  brought  to  a house  or  locality  in  the  form  of 
rain  or  by  water-works,  natux’al  or  artificial,  or  in  the  forxxx  of  drinkables  consumed 
by  the  inhabitaxxts,  has  to  be  takexi  away  again,  since  evaporation,  ixx  this  coixntxy  at 
least,  is  obviously  ixxsufficiexxt  for  its  rexnoval.  Waste  water  ixxvax-iably  finds  its  way 
by  xneans  of  the  xxatux'al  or  ax'tificial  draiixage  of  the  coixxxtry,  ultimately  ixxto  the 
sea,  either  directly,  or  indix-ectly  by  xixeans  of  the  rivex's.  2.  Wcwte  iirodacts  and 
the  excrement  of  animals,  which  are  oftexx  kept  for  iixordixxately  loixg  periods,  stored 
away  ixx  duxxg-heaps,  pollutixxg  the  air  with  that  which  should  go  to  the  land. 
3.  Human  excrement. 

The  watery  parts  of  sewage,  with  the  exception  of  urine,  are  allowed  to  flow 
directly  fx’om  the  place  of  forxxxatioix  towards  the  sea,  soxxxetimes  thx’oxxgh  xxatural, 
and  sometimes  thx-ough  ax’tificial,  chaxxnels  or  sewei's.  Of  the  solid  pax’t  of  sewage, 
we  have  seen  that  such  as  fornx  the  ordinax’y  coxxstituonts  of  the  duxxg-heap  are  scat- 
tered upon  the  laxxd  after  gx’eater  or  less  delay. 
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Human  excrements,  both  solid  and  liquid,  have  been  treated  in  vaiious  ways, 
and  of  these  ways  we  shall  speak  in  detail. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  and  is  still  the  custom  to  a gi'eat  extent,  to  store  up 
human  excrement  m simple  pits  dug  in  the  earth.  These  pits  ax*e  called  midd&ns 
or  cesspools — middens  when  they  are  used  as  receptacles  for  refuse  of  all  kinds,  and 
cesspools  when  they  are  intended  only  for  the  reception  of  excrement.  , 

Middens  and  cesspools  are  capable  of  poisoning  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  in 
two  ways  : first  by  leakage  and  secondly  by  the  generation  of  gas  which,  if  care  be 
not  taken,  will  escape  into  the  dwelling-houses. 

If  a midden  or  cesspool  be  made  in  a porous  soil,  such  as  chalk  or  sandstone, 
leakage  and  percolation  is  sure  to  take  place  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  any  water- 
source  in  the  neighbourhood  will  most  certainly  be  contaminated.  When  the  soil  is 
porous  the  solid  matters  which  are  completely  drained  of  all  fluid,  occupy  far  less 
space  than  they  otherwise  would,  and  ai’e  far  less  prone  to  decompose,  so  that  these 
middens  and  cesspools  in  porous  soils,  causing,  as  they  do,  very  little  annoyance  and 
requiring  to  be  enqitied  very  seldom,  are  most  dangerously  insidious  contrivances. 
If  simple  pits  are  ever  to  be  used  for  the  j)urpose  of  stoiing  sewage  (and  such  a 
plan  is  perhaps  in  some  parts  of  the  country  unavoidable),  they  should  be  made  only 
in  soils  which  are  not  pervious. 

Another  danger  arising  from  the  leakage  and  percolation  of  cesspools  is  the 
infiltration  of  the  soil  forming  the  foundations  of  the  houses  ; and  in  many  of  the 
worst  fever-dens  in  London  the  soil  on  which  the  houses  are  built  has  been  found  so 
infiltrated  with  decomposing  sewage  that  the  inhabitants  literally  lived,  as  it  were,  in 
the  miasm  given  off  from  a “sewage  marsh.”  If  cesspools  are  constructed  in  porous 
soils  they  must  be  made  impeiwious  by  artificial  means,  as  cement. 

A cesspool  must  be  emptied  at  frequent  intervals.  It  must  also  be  ventilated 
by  means  of  a grating,  or  else  the  gas  generated  in  it  will  be  forced  back  into  the 
di-aiu  coming  from  the  house.  A cesspool  is  always  a dangerous  thing,  and  should 
receive  constant  and  intelligent  attention. 

Some  towns  of  considerable  size  are  drained  almost  entirely  into  cesspools.  The 
manure  is  then  removed  at  regular  intervals  in  vans,  and  put  upon  the  land. 

When  we  trust  to  water  as  the  means  for  washing  the  sewage  out  of  our  house, 
this  necessitates  an  elaborate  system  of  subterranean  sewers.  Every  house  is  in 
direct  communication  with  these  channels,  in  which  enormous  quantities  of  gas  are 
necessarily  generated  as  the  sewage  decomposes.  It  is  very  convenient  to  be  able 
to  flush  the  sewage  of  the  hou.se  at  once  into  the  sewer,  and  if  all  the  mechanism 
for  effecting  this  be  peifect,  no  harm  results.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  any 
imperfection  in  the  trapping  by  the  house-drain  may  admit  sewer-gas  into  the  house, 
and  it  is  also  evident  that  if  there  be  any  “ tension  ” of  the  gas  in  the  sewer,  it  may 
force  its  way  back  into  the  house. 

There  are  many  forms  of  house-traps,  but  they  all  consist,  in  principle,  of  the 
same  thing — the  interposition  of  a body  of  water  between  the  sewer  and  the  house. 
Tlie  so-called  “ S trap,”  from  its  likeness  to  the  letter  after  which  it  is  named,  is  in 
very  common  use.  The  bend  of  the  S (which  is  placed  horizonbilly)  always  remains 
full  of  water,  and  thus  acts  as  a barrier  against  the  gas  in  the  sewer- 
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All  traps,  however,  are  only  a very  liinited  protection.  The  water  in  them  .soon 
absorbs  the  gas  in  the  sewer,  and  gives  it  oh  into  the  house  quite  irrespective  of  any 
pressure.  It  the  water  in  a trap  be  not  constantly  I'enewed  it  soon  gets  foul. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Times  of  October  14,  1874,  gives  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  way  in  which  sewer  gas  gets  into  a house.  He  says — “ Sewer  gas 
finds  its  way  into  a house  by  one  or  more  of  five  distinct  kinds  of  channels  : — 

“1.  Sewer  gas  very  frequently  enters  a house  through  the  pipes  which  carry  off 
the  I’efuse  water — for  example,  housemaids’  sinks,  butlers’  pantry  sinks,  baths. 

“ As  a rule,  the  pipes  from  these  jilaces  are  carried  directly  into  the  house 
drain.  . . . It  is  easy  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  a house  of  sewer  gas  thi-ough 

these  pipes.  The  pipes  which  carry  off  refuse  water  should  terminate,  ?iot  in  a 
drain,  hut  in  the  open  air.  In  London  houses  they  may  pour  the  water  directly 
into  the  area. 

“ 2.  Sewer  gas  may  enter  the  house  through  the  ovei'fiow  pipes  of  the  ci.sterns. 

“ Every  cistern  has  a pipe  to  convey  away  the  water,  which,  if  the  ball-cock  of 
the  cistern  were  out  of  order,  would  flood  the  house  as  often  as  the  water  came  into 
the  cistern. 

“ This  overflow  pipe  of  the  cistern  is  frequently  made  to  open  into  the  soil-pipe 
of  the  nearest  water-closet — i.e.,  into  a pipe  filled  with  sewer  gas. 

“ The  overflow  pipe  of  all  cisterns  should  terminate  in  the  open  air. 

“ 3.  In  towns  the  water-closets  are  at  the  hack  of  the  house,  and  the  main  sewer 
runs  down  the  centre  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  house.  The  consequence  is  that 
a drain  has  to  be  made  under  the  house  from  front  to  back. 

“ Injury  to  the  walls  of  this  drain  may  result  from  accumulated  sewer  gas,  and 
the  escape  of  sewer  gas  from  the  drain  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  the 
sewer  gas  on  the  walls  of  the  drain.  To  prevent  this  pressure  the  drain  should  be 
ventilated — i.e.,  a pipe  should  be  carried  from  the  drain  up  the  back  of  the  house  to 
a little  below  the  level  of  the  chimney-pots. 

“4.  A common  practice  is  to  make  one  pipe  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
ventilating  the  sewer  and  of  carrying  off  the  rain-water  from  the  roof.  The  pipe 
serving  this  double  pui-pose  is  frequently  a channel  for  the  conveyance  of  sewer  gas 
into  a house.  For  every  cubic  foot  of  water  that  enters  the  pipe  a cubic  foot  of 
sewer  gas  is  forced  out,  and  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  top  windows  are  near 
to  the  aperture  of  this  pipe,  sewer  gas  finds  a ready  entrance  into  the  house. 

“ The  pipe  which  conveys  the  rain-water  from  the  roof  should  open  into  the  area, 
and  never  into  the  drain. 

“ 5.  The  soil-pipe  of  a water-closet,  like  the  house  drain,  should  always  be  ven- 
tilated— i.e.,  an  open  pipe  should  pass  from  the  soil-pipe  to  a little  below  the  level 
of  the  chimneys,  to  an  elevated  spot,  that  is  to  say,  at  some  distance  from  all  openings 
leading  into  the  house.  If  the  soil-pipe  of  the  water-closet  be  not  ventilated,  then, 
whenever  the  closet  is  used,  should  there  be  the  least  defect  from  wear,  or  accident 
in  the  trap,  a certain  amount  of  sewer  gas  will  be  forced  upwards  into  the  house  from 
the  soil-pipe.” 

It  would  be  beyond  our  scope  to  deal  with  the  method  of  constructing  sewers,  so 
that  we  pass  by  this  question  altogether  and  in  conclusion  make  a few  remarks  on 
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the  ultimate  disposal  of  sewage.  Opinions  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  divided  on  the 
point  now.  Almost  all  ai-e  agreed  that  the  only  proper  destination  for  sewage  Ls  the 
soil.  In  this  way,  it  is  not  only  rendered  harmless,  but  profitable  as  well.  “ In  this 
country  we  import  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  consumed,  and  throw  our 
valuable  sewage  into  the  sea.  Signs  are  not  wanting,  however,  that  municipal 
authorities,  and  private  individuals,  are  equally  becoming  alive  to  the  value  of 
sewage  farms.  When  sewage  cannot  be  applied  to  the  land  at  once,  it  may  be 
converted,  by  various  means,  into  a dry  manure,  and  as  such  commands  a ready 
maiket.  People  very  often  make  the  mistake  of  expecting  a lai’ge  direct  money 
profit  from  the  employment  of  sewage  for  agricultural  purposes ; this  can  hardly  be 
yet.  Municipal  authorities  must  expect  to  expend  rather  than  to  gain,  at  least,  for 
soine  years,  and  if  they  do  not  get  a large  money  dividend  they  are,  at  least,  sure  of 
dividend  in  the  shape  of  health,  the  money  value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated. 


INFECTION  AND  DISINFECTION. 


The  ideas  of  the  public  on  these  two  important  subjects  are,  it  is  to  bo  feared, 
very  vague,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  knowledge  jiossessed,  even  by  the  most 
learned,  is  incomplete,  and  not  always  satisfactory.  In  the  first  jdace  what  do  we 
know  about  the  process  of  infection?  Now  we  are  in  the  habit  of  inoculating 
ourselves  with  the  cow-pox,  in  order  that  we  may  escape  the  small-pox,  and  we  know 
the  limits  of  infection  in  respect  of  this  cow-pox,  most  accurately.  It  is  not  con- 
veyed by  the  aii'  or  by  the  clothing,  nor  by  discharges  from  the  body,  and  no  case  is 
on  record  of  one  person  having  “ caught  ” cow-pox  of  another  pereon.  It  is  always 
necessaiy  to  take  cow-pox  matter  from  an  infected  person  and  lictually  insert  it  into 
the  body  of  another  person,  before  the  disease  can  be  conveyed.  This  cow-pox 
matter  (vaccine  lymph  as  it  is  called)  can  be  kept  for  considerable  lengths  of  time,  and 
it  is  so  kept,  either  in  a liquid  state,  in  tubes  hermetically  sealed  ; or,  in  a dry  state, 
upon  ivory  points.  Now  here  we  have  a disease  cajiable,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  only 
one  method  of  infection.  Can  the  infective  power  of  the  vaccine  lymph,  either  in  a 
hqiud  or  dry  state,  be  destroyed,  or,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  can  the  liquid  be 

disinfected  ? Dr.  Baxter  has,  by  careful  experiment,  answered  this  question  with 
tolerable  accumcy. 

With  dry  lymph  he  found — 

1.  That  its  infective  power  was  destroyed  by  exposure  for  thirty  minutes  to  a 
temperature  exceeding  194“  Fahr. 

2.  By  exposure  for  ten  minutes  to  the  vapour  of  sulphurous  acid  (the  sufibcatinf> 
g;ts  given  off  when  sulphur  is  burnt,  the  odour  of  which  is  known  to  all  who  have 
used  sulphur  matches). 

3.  By  exposure  for  thirty  minutes  to  the  vapour  of  2mre  carbolic  acid. 

4.  By  exposure  for  thirty  minutes  to  the  vapour  of  chlorine  gas. 

With  moist  lymph  Dr.  Baxter  found  that  the  infective  power  was  destroyed— 

1.  By  admixture  with  half  per  cent,  of  potassic  permanganate  (the  salt  conta,mp(- 
m Condy’s  fluid). 
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2.  By  admixture  with  two  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid. 

Now  it  is  considered  highly  probable  tliat  one  reason  at  least  why  the  cow-pox 
is  never,  practically  speaking,  conveyed  except  by  direct  inoculation,  is  the  fact  of  the 
small  amount  of  vaccine  lymph  which  the  person  inoculated  forms.  If  by  inocu- 
lating  with  vaccine  lymph  we  caused  the  person  inoculated  to  be  covex’ed  on  his  skin 
and  on  his  lungs  and  intestines  with  myriads  of  pustules,  as  is  the  case  in  small-pox, 
the  disease  would  probably  become  far  less  manageable,  and  it  is  at  least  ])ossible 
that  persons  might  be  infected  by  inhaling  or  swallowing  the  matter  given  off  by  an 
infected  person.  Small-pox  difiers  from  cow-pox  in  the  quantity  of  infective  mattei 
formed.  This  is  certain.  It  is  also  almost  certain  that  they  differ  in  the  vimlence 
of  the  infective  matter,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  highly  probable  that  there  is  some 
family  resemblance,  as  it  were,  between  the  infective  materials.  It  is  exceedingly 
likely  that  small-pox  poison  is  more  difficult  to  destroy  than  cow-pox  poison,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  infection-destroying  agent  found  most  useful  in  the  one  case  is 
probably  the  most  useful  in  the  other. 

Small-pox  is  a highly  infective  disease.  It  is  highly  dangerous,  as  has  been  shown 
over  and  over  again,  to  go  into  a room  or  to  ride  in  a cab  which  has  been  occupied 
by  a patient  with  small-pox.  That  which  is  discharged  from  the  skin  of  a small-pox 
patient  is  highly  infectious,  and  it  probably  proves  infectious  by  entering  either  the 
lungs  or  the  stomach.  The  breath  of  a small-pox  patient  is  infectious,  and  piobably 
all  the  discharges  from  his  body  also.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  rooms,  the 
bedding,  the  clothing,  and  the  discharges  of  a small-pox  patient  must  all  be  subjected 
to  disinfecting  processes,  before  those  who  inhabit  the  same  house  with  him  can  be 
considered  safe.  The  discharges  from  the  body  are  best  disinfected  by  mixing  wdth 
carbolic  acid,  the  room  and  bedding  by  fumigation  with  sulphur,  and  the  clothing 
by  subjecting  it  to  a great  heat. 

Scarlet  fever  is  veiy  infectious.  All  the  discharges  from  the  patients  body  cairy 
the  infection,  and  especially  the  scales  which  peel  off  the  skin.  These  scales  remain 
infectious  during  the  patient’s  convalescence,  and  they  will  convey  the  disease  by 
letter  or  by  being  retained  in  clothing  or  bedding.  Every  means  must  be  taken,  by 
anointing  with  carbolic  acid  ointment,  &c.,  to  prevent  the  scales  flying  OS'  the 
patient’s  body,  and  heat,  and  sulphur,  and  carbolic  acid  must  be  used  for  the  dis- 
charges, the  clothing,  and  the  room. 

Scarlet  fever  may  be  conveyed  m milk,  and  probably,  also,  in  other  articles  of  food. 
This,  probably,  is  brought 'about  by  people  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  these  articles 
of  diet  doing  so  before  they  have  completely  recovered,  and  unconsciously  mixing 

infected  scales  with  the  food.  ^ 

Typhoid  fever,  which  is  more  properly  called  enteric  fever,  or  fever  of  the  inte.s- 

tines,  is  not  conveyed  at  all,  or  is  only  in  a very  slight  degree,  by  the  air.  This 
fever  is  admitted  into  all  the  hospitals  of  London,  and,  practically  speaking,  it  never 
.spreads.  It  is  only  infectious  in  one  way,  and  that  is  by  the  discharge  from  the 
bowels.  These  discharges  are  teiribly  infectious,  and  if  they  find  their  way  into  a 
well  or  water-course,  they  may  scatter  the  disease  far  and  wide.  The  stools  of  a 
typhoid  patient  should  be  instantly  disinfected  by  being  mixed  with  strong  carbolic 
acid,  and  then  should  be  thrown  down  the  sewer,  or  else  deeply  buried  m some  spot 
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remote  from  any  source  of  water-supply.  Simple  washing  of  the  clothes  and  bedding 
is  sufficient. 

Cholera  is  infectious  in  the  same  way  as  typhoid,  and  the  stools  and  other  dis- 
charges from  a cholera  patient  must  be  instantly  disinfected  and  then  thrown  away. 
Cholera  is  conveyed  almost  entirely  by  water.  If  it  is  ever  conveyed  by  air,  it  hs 
exce})tional. 

C uphus  fever,  otherwise  known  as  famine  fever,  or  gaol  fever,  Ls  infectious  throuffii 
tlie  air,  and  if  patients  with  this  fever  be  congregated  together,  the  air  becomes 
teriibly  pestilential.  Typhus  patients  must  be  seimi'ated  as  much  as  possible,  and 
enoimous  quantities  of  fresh  air  must  be  allowed.  The  clothes,  rooms,  and  bedding 
must  be  disinfected  by  heat  and  sulphur,  and  the  discharges  by  Ctarbolic  acid. 

Whooping-coiKjh  and  Measles  are  conveyed  by  the  air,  and  are  exceedingly  infec- 
tious. ^ It  is  not  possible  so  to  apply  disinfectants  as  to  influence  the  spread  of 
these  diseases. 

Taikes  gives  the  following  directions  for  the  Purification  of  roovis  after 
infectious  diseases : — “ In  addition  to  thorough  cleansing  of  all  wood-work  by  soft 
soap  and  water,  to  which  a little  carbolic  acid  has  been  added  (one  pint  of  the  com- 
mon liquid  to  three  or  four  gallons  of  water),  and  to  renioA^al  and  washing  of  all 
fabrics  which  can  be  removed,  and  brushing  of  the  walls,  the  room  should  be  fumi- 
gated for  three  hours  by  either  sulphurous  or  nitrous  acids.  Both  of  these  are  believed 
to  be  superior  to  chlorine,  especially  in  small-pox.  All  doors  and  windows  and  the 
chimney  being  closed,  and  cuitains  taken  down,  suljihur  is  put  in  a metallic  dish,  a 
little  spirit  of  wine  is  poured  on  it,  and  it  is  lighted.  The  proportion  should  be  one 
pound  of  sulphur  to  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  in  a long  room  it  is  best  to 
have  the  sulphur  in  two  or  three  places.  After  three  hours  the  doors  and  windows 
should  be  opened  and  kejit  open  for  twenty-four  horn's. ” 

Nitroiis  acid,  which  has  great  disinfectant  power,  is  evoh'ed  by  putting  a piece  of 
copper  in  a vessel  fllled  with  nitric  acid.  " * 

Chlorine  is  generally  evolved  from  pans  of  chloride  of  lime,  which  are  moistened 
with  water  and  exposed.  It  may  be  got  in  greater  quantity  by  pouring  four  parts  by 
weight  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  one  part  of  powdered  binoxide  of  manganese. 

Comhjsfiuid  is  a powerful  deodoriser.  It  may  be  exposed  in  a room  in  pans, 
and  seems  to  have  the  power  of  destroying  some  of  the  “ ^lose  ” smells. 

Di.  Baxter  says,  “Aerial  disinfection,  as  commonly  practised  in  the  sick-room, 
is  either  useless  or  positively  objectionable,  owing  to  the  folse  sense  of  security  it  is 
calculated  to  produce.  To  make  the  air  of  a room  smell  strongly  of  carbolic  acid 
by  scattering  carbolic  powder  about  the  floor,  or  of  chlorine  by  placing  a trey  of 
chloride  of  hme  in  a corner,  i.s,  so  far  as  the  destruction  of  specific  c-ontaaia  is  con- 
cerned, an  utterly  futile  proceeding.”  ® 

Dry  heat  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  disinfectants,  and  if  a temperature  of 
250"  Fahr.  can  be  obtained,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  infective  particles  can  withstend  it 
A anoiis  forms  of  disinfecting  chambers  have  been  devised.  In  cases  of  emergency 
ail  ordinary  baker’s  oven  may  be  employed.  ° 
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[t  is  not  proposed  in  the  following  pages  to  give  the  reader  anything  like  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  skin  diseases,  but  only  to  refer  to  those  which  by  the 
possession  of  a little  general  knowledge  may  either  be  prevented  or  else  readily 
cured.  To  make  the  subject  more  intelligible,  it  is  desirable  to  devote  a few 
words  to  considering  what  the  skin  is,  and  what  it  does.  Tlie  skin,  as  every 
one  knows,  foi’ms  the  outer  covering  of  the  body,  adapting  itself  to  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  sui’face,  and  whilst  attached  to  the  underlying  tissues  with 
varying  degrees  of  looseness,  readily  permits  the  many  movements  which  the 
muscles  ])erform.  The  px’imary  object  of  such  a structure,  then,  will  be  to  serve 
as  a protection  to  the  internal  organs  of  the  trunk  and  head  and  limbs.  In 
man  this  purpose  is  not  so  effectively  carried  out  as  it  is  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  where  the  skin  is  provided  with  such  substances  as  scales,  horny  or  bony 
plates.  Another  purpose  served  by  the  skin  is  to  confine,  to  a cei'tain  extent,  the 
heat  of  the  body.  During  life  we  are  continuously  producing  heat,  and  although 
much  of  it  is  as  continuously  being  lost  by  evaporation  and  radiation  fi'om  the  surface, 
still,  the  skin  does  regulate  and  limit  this  loss.  These  deficiencies,  if  we  may  so  call 
them,  which  our  skin  manifests  are  compensated  for  by  clothes,  which  serve  alike  as 
a protection  and  as  a fiu-ther  regulator  of  our  temperature,  this  latter  office  being 
carried  out  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  by  hairs,  wool,  feathers,  &c.  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  many  and  varied  acts  which  are  characteristic  of  living  beings,  and 
in  the  ])roiluction  of  the  heat  of  our  bodies,  we  use  up  a certain  amount  of  material, 
and  give  rise,  in  consequence,  to  a corresponding  amount  of  waste,  and  just  as  a 
.steam  engine  will  not  do  its  work  without  a due  sxipply  of  fuel  and  water,  so  are  we 
dependent  on  food  and  air,  and  equally  as  the  engine  produces  a quantity  of  ashes 
and  smoke,  which  must  be  removed  lest  the  fire  be  choked  up  and  the  action  of 
the  machine  interfered  with,  so  must  the  ashes  and  the  smoke  resulting  from  the 
combustion  of  the  food  in  animal  bodies  be  got  rid  of.  This  work  the  skin  aids  in 
doing,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  important  excretoiy  organs  of  the  body.  In  order 
that  these  vaiious  uses  of  the  skin  should  be  effectively  attained,  it  must  have  the 
following  properties  and  structure  : — To  allow  of  its  ada])tability  to  the  surfixce  and 
to  movements,  it  must  be  soft,  flexible,  and  elastic.  That  it  may  be  protective  it 
should  be  less  sensitive  than  the  structures  which  it  covers ; and  to  eliminate  the 
waste  materials  it  is  provided  with  numerous  glands  which  extract  from  the  blood  the 
constituents  of  the  perspiration.  The  skin  is  usually  described  as  being  composed  of 
two  layers.  The  outer  sxiperficial  layer,  called  the  scarf  skin,  or  cuticle,  or  epidennhs, 
varies  much  in  thickness  in  different  situations,  being  usually  thickest  in  the  parts 
exposed  to  pressure,  as  the  palms  and  soles.  It  is  of  itself,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a dead  material,  being  without  sensibility,  and  may  be  cut  without  bleeding.  It  is 
continually  being  thrown  off  on  the  surface  as  scurf,  and  as  constantly  being  formed 
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in  the  tleeper  parts  where  it  covers  the  true  skin.  The  nails  and  hairs  are  modihca- 
tions  of  the  cuticle.  The  deep  or  true  skin  is,  on  the  contrary,  both  sensitive  and 
vascular,  and  it  is  from  it  that  the  blood  escapes  when  the  skin  is  wounded,  and  it 
is  in  virtue  of  the  nerves  ending  in  it  that  the  skin  possesses  the  general  sense  of 
touch.  When  the  cuticle  is  removed,  as  may  be  done  by  a blister,  the  surface  of  the 
true  skin  which  is  left  is  exipiisitely  tender,  and  it  is  in  protecting  this  delicate 
structure  that  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  epidermis  consists.  In  the  thickness  of 
the  true  skin  (which  is  mainly  composed  of  bundles  of  tough,  flexible  flbres  felted 
together  in  all  directions)  are  the  sweat  glands,  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the 
cuticle  by  minute  openings  or  pores. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  skin,  from  the  very  extent  of  it,  no  less  than  its  position 
and  structure,  is  liable  to  become  diseased  from  many  causes  to  which  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  are  not  exposed.  Putting  aside  all  those  morbid  conditions  to 
which  the  skin  is  subject  as  the  result  of  constitutional  states,  and  in  which  the 
skin  suffers  only  in  common  with  other  tissues,  there  remains  a large  class  of  affections, 
many  of  which  are  eminently  preventible.  The  eruptions  which  ai-e  associated 
with  gout,  scrofula,  the  eruptive  fevers,  scurvy,  <fec.,  demand  for  their  recognition 
and  treatment  a trained  intelligence,  and  are  beyond  the  scope  of  these  I’emaiks, 
whilst  many  of  the  purely  local  skin  diseases  are  the  result  of  sheer  ignorance  of 
simplest  principles,  and  not  only  ignorance  but  careless  inattention  and  disregard  of 
what  is  writ  very  large  in  nature.  Foremost  among  the  causes  of  skin  disease  is 
dirt — dirt  in  every  shape  and  form,  often  too  obvious,  sometimes  less  apiiarent  on 
the  surface,  and  requiring  looking  for,  still,  nevertheless,  “ matter  in  the  wrong 
place.”  Tliere  would,  however,  seem  to  be  some  difference  in  the  kind  of  dirt,  for 
we  are  not  aware  that  sweeps,  miners,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  in  whom  a dirty  skin  is 
more  or  less  inseparable  from  their  calling,  are  more  prone  to  skin  diseases  than 
other  people.  The  dirt  that  appears  to  be  most  harmful  is  the  unremoved  scurf  and 
cutaneous  secretions.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  former  falls  off  or  is 
rubbed  away  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes,  and  most  of  the  perspiration  escapes  by 
evaporation.  Washing — especially  with  soap,  which  from  its  alkaline  nature  softens 
the  horny  cuticle — materially  aids  in  the  removal  of  the  secretion,  and,  further,  keeps 
the  pores  of  the  skin  open.  Those  garments,  whether  linen  or  flannel,  which  are 
worn  next  the  skin  are  apt  to  become  saturated  with  these  waste  matters,  and  if 
worn  too  long,  to  become  sources  of  irritation.  Besides  the  ill  effects  which  directly 
follow  want  of  clean  linen,  there  are  other  evils  which  are  very  liable  to  ensue.  A 
dirty  skin  offers  a most  favourable  situation  for  the  development  of  the  numerous 
parasites,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  that  are  so  pi'one  to  infest  our  bodies.  It  is 
only  in  an  indirect  sense  that  dirt  can  be  said  to  breed  them.  The  spores  or  eggs 
must  come  from  somewhere,  but  when  once  they  do  arrive  their  chances  of  develop- 
ment are  in  proportion  to  the  dirty  state  of  the  surface.  Many  of  the  brown  stains 
which  are  met  with,  especially  between  the  shoulders  and  on  the  back,  are  due  to  a 
form  of  vegetable  fungus  which  grows  among  the  scales  of  the  epidennis,  and  is  A'ery 
soon  removed  by  soap  and  water.  There  are  several  other  varieties  of  a similar 
parasite  met  with,  one  of  them,  the  so-called  ringworm,”  being  among  the  com- 
monest. This  often  very  obstinate  affection  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  worm,  but 
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is  a microscopic  form  of  fungus  which  tends  to  spread  in  a circular  manner  identical 
with  the  plan  pursued  by  many  of  the  larger  forms.  Those  bald  spots  so  often  seen 
on  the  head  are  in  many  cases  due  to  similar  growths,  which  attacking  the  haii-s 
also  render  them  brittle  and  easily  broken  short  off,  leaving  a surface  at  first  covered 
with  dry  sciu’f  and  short  hairs,  afterwards  often  becoming  smooth. 

There  are  several  forms  of  animal  parasites  which  live  and  breed  at  our  expense, 
and  which  often  manifest  a distinct  choice  of  locality.  The  body  lice  which  may  be 
found  on  the  surface  generally  differ  from  that  species  which  is  found  among  the 
hairs  of  the  head,  and  these  again  both  differ  from  the  itch  insect,  which  burrows 
into  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis  and  deposits  its  eggs,  e.specially  on  the 
hands  and  feet,  whilst  the  nits  or  ova  of  the  lice  ax*e  fixed  to  the  hairs.  The  intense 
itching  which  these  pests  give  rise  to  induces  scratching,  and  the  skin  becomes  covered 
with  numerous  bleeding  points,  the  blood  drying  and  forming  small  hard  crusts. 
Countless  are  the  forms  of  irritation  to  which  the  skin  may  be  exjio.sed  besides 
dirt.  Extremes  of  temperature  may  produce  disease  short  of  actual  destruction 
of  the  surface,  as  burns,  scalds,  and  frost-bites.  Erysipelas,  or  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  not  unfrequently  follows  exposure  to  heat,  especially  to  that  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  to  which  cause  the  less  important  bronzing  of  the  cuticle  is  due, 
whether  it  be  uniform  or  in  spots  (freckles).  The  materials  used  in  various 
manufactures,  sugar,  dyes  fi'om  socks  and  gloves,  even  flannel,  silk,  ttc.,  are  all 
liable  to  irritate  the  skin,  and  set  up  one  form  or  another  of  di.sea.se,  and  the 
cause  often  requires  a good  deal  of  looking  for.  Even  soap  itself  may  produce 
in  skins  sufficiently  sensitive  an  unhealthy  state,  and  this  is  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  alkali  that  it  contains,  the  common  soaps  being  the  worst  in  this 
respect.  It  is  possible  for  there  to  be  too  much  soap  and  water,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  feet,  which  may  be  kept  by  it  in  a tender  state, 
and  not  allowed  to  sufficiently  harden  to  resist  the  friction  of  the  boot. 

Skin  diseases  present  among  themselves  a considerable  diversity  of  appearance. 
Some  ajipear  as  patches  of  redness  or  brown  discoloration,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
slightly  raised  ; sometimes  the  redness  is  limited  to  small  elevations  termed  pimples, 
and  may  so  remain  a considerable  time.  Certain  eruptions  commencing  as  pimples 
undergo  a change,  and  ap[>ear  after  a time  with  small  watery  heads.  An  example  of 
this  group  is  shingles,  which  so  curiously  attacks  only  half  the  circumference  of 
the  body  or  limb.  A very  .similar  affection  is  frequently  .seen  about  the  lips  and 
ears.  In  other  cases  the  pimples  are  surmounted  with  small  heads  of  “ matter ; ” 
such  an  eruption  is  said  to  be  pustular.  There  is  a distinction,  too,  of  no  small 
practical  value,  between  those  rashes  that,  extending  over  considerable  ax-eas  of 
surface,  px-esent  a diy  and  scaly  appearance,  owing  to  excessive  fox’xxiatioix  axid 
peeling  off  of  the  cuticle,  and  those  which  continually  exude  a thin,  acrid  dis- 
charge, sufficient  of  itself  to  extend  the  disease  by  the  irritatioix  it  produces  in 
the  skiix  it  flows  ovei*.  Psoriasis  is  a type  of  the  former  group,  aixd  eczexna  of 
the  latter,  but  ixumei’ous  modifications  of  this  general  statemeixt  are  met  with, 
and  not  unfrequently  it  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  apply  a naxxxe  to 
an  affection  which  may  none  the  less  readily  yield  to  treatmeixt.  Some  sixxgular 
alterations  in  the  skin  secretions  are  occasionally  found.  In  soxne  people  the 
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perspiration  may  be  unduly  excessive,  in  others  it  may  be  scanty,  and  occasionally 
limited  to  one-half  of  the  body  or  face,  the  corresponding  half  never  sweating, 
or  it  may  shift  from  place  to  place,  Karel y are  seen  alterations  in  the  odour 

and  colour  of  the  secretion.  Another  material  thrown  off  by  the  skin  is  known 

as  the  sebaceous  matter,  and  is  produced  by  small  glands  connected  with  the 
hair  roots.  Sometimes  the  oiitices  of  these  glands  may  be  blocked  up,  and  the 
secretion  not  being  able  to  escape  may  continue  to  accumulate  and  form  large 
rounded  tumours — often  several  together  on  the  scalp — known  as  “ wens.” 

Among  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  sufiering  public  for  the  relief  of  skin 
diseases,  without  applying  to  the  doctor,  the  most  important  ai'e  those  at  the 
same  time  both  preventive  and  curative  or  palliative,  foremost  among  them  being 
habits  of  cleanliness  in  every  way,  in  clothes  no  less  than  in  the  skin  itself. 
The  value  of  this  has  been  sufficiently  msisted  on.  The  popular  preference  for 

soft  rather  than  hard  water  is  a reasonable  one  ; but  as  regards  soap,  it  is  not 

always  easy  to  make  a selection  among  the  many,  each  with  its  numerous  vaunted 
virtues.  Soap  may  often  be  made  the  vehicle  for  the  application  of  drugs,  such 
as  sulphur,  carbolic  acid,  belladonna,  &c.  We  have  seen  that  some  parasites  are 
killed  by  soap  and  water  ; but  for  most  of  these  certain  special  applications  are 
needed. 

Acne. — This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  skin  diseases,  and  is  a form  of 
eruption  with  which  most  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar.  There  are  several 
different  kinds  of  acne.  We  all  know  that  young  people — both  young  men  and 
young  women — are  often  troubled  with  little  black  spots  on  the  face,  not  much 
bigger  than  a pin’s  head.  They  are  commonly  called  “maggots,”  or  “maggot  pimples,” 
and  they  constitute  the  simplest  form  of  acne.  Naturally  thei'e  are  found  in  the 
skin  of  the  face  and  other  parts  very  minute  glands,  which  open  by  still  more 
minute  ducts  at  the  side  of  each  little  hair,  and  secrete  for  it  a kind  of  natuiul 
pomade.  Sometimes,  especially  in  growing  lads  and  lasses,  in  whom  the  skin  is 
active,  these  little  glands  pour  out  more  of  this  pomade  than  is  required,  the  ducts 
become  distended  with  it,  and  so  give  rise  to  these  spots.  If  you  squeeze  one  of 
them  between  your  nails,  a little  thing  like  a white  maggot  with  a black  head  comes 
out ; but  it  is  not  a maggot,  but  is  simjily  this  natui’al  pomade  being  squeezed  out 
from  its  duct  by  the  pressure  of  your  fingers.  The  black  tip,  or  “ head,”  is  simply 
the  end  of  it  which  has  been  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  has  got  dirty.  It  is 
quite  true  that  parasites  are  sometimes  found  in  this  secretion,  but  they  are  micros- 
copic, and  you  cannot  see  them  with  the  naked  eye. 

These  little  spots  are  met  with  most  commonly  at  the  sides  of  the  nose,  on  the 
forehead  just  at  the  margin  of  the  hair,  and  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Sometimes, 
too,  they  are  found  on  the  legs  and  over  the  knee-cap.  As  a rule  they  give  rise  to 
no  trouble  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind,  but  as  they  do  not  impiove  the  complexion 

people  are  often  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  best  mode  of  treatment,  if  they  are  not  very  numerous,  is  to  squeeze  them 
out,  although  this  involves  a good  deal  of  trouble  and  often  some  little  pain.  You 
may  do  it  with  your  fingers,  or  you  may  press  down  the  mouth  of  your  watch-key 
over  each  little  black  spot.  After  the  spots  have  been  squeezed  out  it  is  as  well  to 
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apply  some  simple  astringent  lotion,  such  as  spirit-and-water  in  equal  parts,  a strong 
solution  of  alum,  eau-de-Cologne,  or  toilet  vinegar.  The  red-wash  (Pr.  93)  will  also 
be  found  useful  for  this  purpose.  Much,  too,  may  be  done  by  freqiipntly  washing  the 
face  with  soap  and  hot  water,  taking  care  to  use  a very  mild  soap,  such  as  glycine 
soap,  and  then  rubbing  it  well  with  a rough  soft  towel  or  a tiesh-brush.  Rubbing 
the  face  with  a very  fine  smooth  piece  of  pumice-stone  is  also  a good  j)lan.  Should 
this  treatment  give  rise  to  any  roughness  or  irritation,  a little  glycerine  of  starch 
should  be  applied  occasionally.  Oatmeal-and-water  is  also  cooling,  and  may  be  used 
when  even  the  mildest  soap  is  too  irritating. 

The  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health ; dyspepsia  must  be 
combated  {see  Dyspepsia),  constipation  must  be  obviated  {see  Constipation),  and  the 
skin  must  be  kept  in  a healthy  condition  by  cold  or  tepid  bathing  and  plenty  of 
out-door  exei’cise.  In  young  women  some  menstrual  derangement  is  often  the  origin 
of  this  kind  of  acne,  and  then  the  pulsatilla  mixture  (Pr.  43),  two  tea-spoonfuls 
eveiy  three  hours  for  a week  or  two,  will  do  good. 

We  often  notice  people  who  have  “ pimples”  on  the  face.  This,  too,  is  a form 
of  acne,  and  is  generally  known  as  “ stone-pock.”  These  spots  are  red  in  colour,  are 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  are  usually  quite  hard.  They  give  rise  to  a 
sensation  of  tightness  about  the  face,  from  the  congestion  and  thickening  of  the  skin 
they  produce.  They  may  last  a long  time,  and  not  unfrequently  leave  nasty  scars 
behind  them.  They  are  often  caused  by  dyspepsia  {see  Dyspepsia)  and  chronic 
derangement  of  the  stomach.  When,  in  addition  to  these  spots,  there  is  pain  in  the 
chest  after  food,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  gentian  and  soda  mixture  (Pr.  14), 
taken  three  times  a day,  half  an  hour  before  meals,  will  often  do  wondeivs.  Nux 
vomica  (Pr.  44)  is  also  useful  in  this  condition.  Tea  and  all  articles  of  diet  likely 
to  produce  flatulence  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Many  cases  of  this  variety  of 
acne  are  associated  with  constipation,  and  the  patient  often  dates  the  commencement 
of  his  improvement  from  a good  purge.  When  there  is  great  debility  {see  Debility) 
and  general  want  of  tone,  cod-liver  oil  or  pancreatic  emulsion,  with  such  tonics  as  iron 
(Prs.  1 — 7)',  quinine  (Prs.  10  and  11),  and  so  on,  will  often  do  more  good  than  any- 
thing.  It  is  a good  plan  to  give  up  the  use  of  soap  for  a time,  and  to  wash  the 
face  only  with  tepid  water.  The  following  lotion  will  be  found  most  useful  in  these 
cases : — 

O.xidc  of  zinc,  two  drachms. 

Calamine  (the  white.,  not  the  half  an  ounce. 

Perchloride  of  mercury,  one  grain. 

Glycerine,  two  drachms. 

Elder-flower  water,  four  ounces. 

Rose  water  to  eight  ounces. 

Mix  for  a Lotion.  For  external  application  only. 

It  should  be  applied  three  or  four  times  a day  with  a small  sponge,  and  allowed 
to  dry  on  the  face,  the  excess  of  powder  being  lightly  dusted  off  with  a handkerchief. 
This  prescription,  if  carefully  prepared,  will  be  found  of  great  value.  The  great  point 
is  to  get  the  calamine  almost  colourless ; as  sold  in  the  shops  it  is  often'^of  a deep 
red  colour,  and  is  then  useless  for  our  piu-pose. 
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The  sulphide  of  calcium  pills  (Pr.  68)  will  be  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
this  form  of  acne.  One  should  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours  for  some 
weeks.  The  sulphide  of  calcium  powders  (Pr.  78)  will  also  be  found  ethcacious. 
The  sulphide  of  calcium  treatment  may  be  combined  with  the  use  of  sulphur  ex- 
ternally, the  sulphur  lotion  (Pr.  91)  being  freely  dabbed  over  the  face  with  a soft 
towel  three  or  four  times  a day.  A little  iodide  of  sulphur  ointment  rubbed  into 
each  spot  is  another  good  remedy ; it  may  be  obtained  from  any  chemist. 

Bromide  of  potassium  often  does  good  in  these  cases.  One  or  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  the  mixture  (Pr.  31)  should  be  taken  every  three  hours,  and,  in  addition,  a 
bromide  of  potassium  lotion — a di’achm  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  glycerine — may 
be  rubbed  into  the  spots  from  time  to  time. 

Tar,  too,  is  useful  in  acne.  The  tar  pills  (Pr.  70)  may  be  taken,  or  any  of  the 
preparations  mentioned  in  the  article  on  this  drug  (see  Materia  Medica — Tar). 

In  obstinate  cases  arsenic  (Pr.  40)  may  prove  of  use,  though  in  acne  it  is  not 
one  of  our  best  remedies. 

The  third  and  last  form  of  acne  we  have  to  consider  is  known  as  “grog-blossom,” 
or  “ rosy-drop,”  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  young  people,  although  it  is  not  un- 
common in  middle-aged  men  and  women,  especially  the  latter.  The  face  is  often 
gi’eatly  flushed,  and  is  dotted  over  with  bright  red  spots,  some  as  large  as  a pea,  and 
some  even  larger.  It  is  often  limited  to  the  nose,  but  may  afiect  the  forehead, 
the  chin,  and  the  cheeks,  and  even  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  face.  It  is 
usually  made  worse  by  mental  emotion,  by  food  and  stimulants,  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  to  the  heat  of  a fire,  or  to  a sharp,  cutting  wind.  It  is  aggravated,  too,  by 
indigestion  and  constipation,  and,  in  fact,  by  anything  that  tends  to  congest  the 
face.  It  is  not  always  due  to  over-indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquoi's,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  sufferers  from  this  complaint  are  generally  addicted  to  the  so-called 
pleasures  of  the  table.  It  is  usually  very  chronic  in  its  course,  and  may  last  months, 
or  even  years.  The  treatment  of  this  form  of  acne  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
last  described.  Especial  attention  should  be  dii’ected  to  the  bowels  and  to  the 
digestive  functions.  In  these  cases  it  is  very  necessary  to  avoid  sugar,  pastiy,  seasoned 
dishes,  beer,  spirits,  and  certainly  port  and  sherry.  When  due  to  intemperance, 
little  or  no  benefit  will  be  derived  unless  the  patient’s  habits  can  be  controlled. 

Weois  are  in  many  respects  allied  to  acne,  and  the  same  mode  of  treatment  may 
prove  successful.  As  a rule,  however,  they  have  to  be  I'emoved  by  a surgeon,  and 
this  may  be  done  with  very  little  pain  or  inconvenience. 

Eczema,  or  “ Tatter,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  commonest  of  all  skin 
diseases.  It  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  attended  with  a watery  discharge, 
which  on  drying  stiffens  the  linen  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  is  always 
moist  at  some  period  of  its  course,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a catarrh  of  the  skin — 
a kind  of  bronchitis  of  the  skin,  in  fact.  It  is  generally  constitutional,  but  may 
arise  from  purely  local  causes,  and  may  even  depend  on  the  presence  of  some 
parasite,  such  as  itch.  It  not  unfrequently  complicates  or  is  associated  with  other 
skin  diseases.  It  occurs  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  its  commonest  seats  are 
behind  the  ears,  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  on  the  head.  It  is  common  at  all 
ages,  infants  and  young  children  being  especially  liable  to  it.  It  is  said  to  be 
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most  prevalent  in  the  spring  and  autumn ; but  it  is  a chronic  affection,  and  one 
meets  with  it  all  the  year  round.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  anything  that  irritates 
the  skin,  especially  when  the  constitution  is  debilitated.  It  generally  begins  in  the 
torm  ol  slightly  reddened  patches,  on  which  speedily  appear  minute  watery  heads  or 
vesicles,  wliich  burst,  leaving  a small  thin  crust  of  a bright  yellow  colour.  In  bad 
cases  the  patches  are  not  only  vividly  red,  but  are  swollen,  and  feel  hot  and  tense, 
bouietimes  the  discharge  is  thick,  and  cakes  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  poured  out, 
loiniing  nasty,  unsightly  scabs.  After  a time  the  patches  may  cease  discharging, 
and  this  makes  the  complaint  rather  less  easy  of  recognition;  but  on  inquiry  it  will 
be  found  that  they  used  “ to  weep.”  When  eczema  attacks  the  head  the  viscid 
secretion  mats  the  hairs  together,  and  keeps  them  wet,  sticky,  and  entangled.  All 
forms  of  eczema  are  apt  to  become  chronic,  and  it  is  often  an  intractable  and 
distressing  affection.  It  is  prone  to  recur  after  complete  recovery,  and  at  each 
return  it  becomes  less  amenable  to  treatment. 

Although  eczema  is  an  intractable,  it  is,  fortunately,  not  an  incurable  disease. 
In  fact,  some  cases  may  be  readily  cured  by  the  very  simplest  treatment.  '^Idiis  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  eruption  has  been  caused  by  some  local  imtant.  It  is 
not  uncommonly  met  with  on  the  hands  of  bakers— being  then  known  as  “ baker’s 
itch  and  on  the  hands  and  arms  of  washerwomen  and  housewives  who  do  niucli 
washing  or  use  strong  soda.  In  these  cases  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  by 
a temporary  change  of  occupation  will  often  afford  a speedy  cure.  In  all  forms  of 
acute  eczema,  where  there  is  much  inflammation  and  discharge,  a soothing  treatment 
must  be  adopted.  When  there  is  much  pain  or  itching,  a poppy  fomenbition  may  be 
applied.  When  the  pain  is  not  severe,  the  calamine  lotion  recommended  for  acne  {see 
Acne,  p.  1009)  should  be  used,  taking  care  to  apply  it  frequently,  and  to  let  the  powder 
dry  on.  Another  good  application  is  benzoated  zinc  ointment  smeared  over  the  part 
with  the  finger,  and  then  covered  with  a piece  of  soft  lint.  If  the  bowels  are  not 
freely  open,  a purgative  should  be  taken  : an  aperient  pill,  such  as  Pr.  60  at  bed- 
time, followed  by  a saline  draught  (Prs.  25,  26)  in  tlie  morning.  Anything  that 
will  act  on  the  kidneys  and  cause  an  increased  flow  of  urine  will,  as  a rule,  do 
good— as,  for  example,  lemonade,  couch-grass  tea,  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  or  either 
of  the  cooling  mixtures  given  in  the  article  on  Mindererus’s  Spirit  {see  ^Hateria 
Medica).  In  more  chronic  cases,  where  the  part  has  become  caked  and  covered  with 
hardened  secretion,  this  simple  treatment  will  not,  as  a rule,  suffice,  although  even 
here  it  may  do  some  good.  The  great  thing  in  these  cases  is  to  apply  a linseed-meal 
or  bread  poultice,  and  get  off  the  scabs.  Until  this  has  been  done  thoroughly  no 
local  treatment  can  possibly  do  any  good.  It  is  of  no  use  applying  an  ointment 
or  lotion  on  the  top  of  a scab,  for  it  will  not  reach  the  skin,  and  will  do  no  more 
good  than  if  it  were  applied  outside  the  clothes.  When  the  scabs.have  been  rid 
of,  the  dilute  white  precipitate  ointment  (Pr.  89)  may  be  applied  with  the  fincrer  or 

on  a piece  of  lint.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  ointment  is  fresh 

anything  rancid  would  irritate  the  skin,  and  do  more  harm  than  -ood  Vaseline 
forms  a good  dressing,  and  may  be  used  instead  of  the  ointment.  In  verv  chronic 

eczema,  an  ointment  made  with  juniper  tar— two  drachms  to  the  ounce  of  lard— will 
be  found  of  seiwice. 
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There  are  many  other  modes  of  treatment  that  may  be  resorted  to  under  special 
circumstances,  or  when  the  complaint  resists  all  ordinary  measures.  Thus,  when  the 
patches  of  eczema  are  large,  and  involve  the  whole  of  a limb,  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  the  body,  alkaline  baths  do  good.  An  alkaline  bath  is  made  by  dissolving 
four  ounces  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  about  thirty  gallons  of  hot  water  (95°  to 
105°  Fahr.).  A size  bath  is  also  useful,  and  is  made  by  dissolving  two  pounds  of 
clarified  size  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  at  the  same  temperature.  The  baths 
may  be  taken  daily,  and  continued  until  the  discharge  has  ceased.  They  are  often 
a gi'eat  comfort  to  the  patient,  allaying  itching  and  that  disagreeable  feeling  of 
tension  so  often  present.  When  the  alkaline  bath  cannot  be  obtained,  or  would 
entail  too  much  trouble,  the  alkaline  lotion  (Pr.  90)  may  be  applied  freely  with  an 
old  pocket-handkerchief  several  times  a day.  Another  very  excellent  lotion  may  be 
made  by  adding  two  or  three  drachms  of  the.  strong  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead  to 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  using  it  in  the  same  way  ; it  allays  inflammation,  checks 
the  discharge,  and  quells  the  itching,  burning,  and  tingling.  Rhus  toxicodendron 
is  a remedy  that  has  obtained  some  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  eczema.  It  may 
be  given  both  internally  or  applied  as  a lotion.  A mixture  may  be  made  by  adding 
a small  tea-spoonful  of  the  strong  tincture  to  an  eight-ounce  bottle  of  water,  and  of 
this  a tea-spoonful  should  be  taken  every  three  hours.  The  lotion  is  made  by  adding 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  this  same  tincture  to  a pint  of  water,  and  the  part  should  be 
kept  constantly  moist  with  lint  soaked  in  it.  It  proves  most  successful  when  the 
parts  are  red  and  irritated  and  discharge  freely,  and  when  they  itch  much,  especially 
at  night.  Another  very  good  and  very  simple  remedy  for  the  itching  of  eczema  is 
Friar’s  balsam,  applied  freely  with  a camel’s-hair  brush.  When  the  patches  have 
ceased  discharging,  and  are  white  and  scaly,  the  administration  of  arsenic  often 
proves  of  the  greatest  use.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  following  mixture  : — 

Liquor  arsenicalis  (Fowler’s  solution),  a drachm. 

Water,  eight  ounces. 

A table-spoonful  three  times  a day,  after  meals.  Should  it  produce  diarrhoea  or 
vomiting,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  for  discontinuing  the  medicine  or 
reducing  the  dose.  This  is  for  an  adult,  and  a proportionately  smaller  quantity 
must  be  given  to  children,  according  to  age. 

In  all  cases  of  eczema  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  attend  to  the 
general  health.  When  dyspepsia  and  constipation  are  present,  these  must  be 
remedied  at  once.  Many  a cure  has  been  effected  by  simplifying  the  diet,  avoiding 
entrees  and  pastry,  and  cutting  off  stimulants.  Skin  diseases  often  occur  in  gouty 
subjects,  and  then  more  good  will  be  obtained  from  colchicum  (Pr.  33),  or  from  Vais 
or  Lithia  water,  than  from  anything  else.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
general  condition  of  debility,  we  give  cod-liver  oil,  port  wine,  and  tonics  (Prs.  1,  2, 
3 4 9,  and  11,  &c.).  Parrish’s  chemical  food  and  pancreatic  emulsion  are  also 
useful.  When  there  is  much  nervous  depression,  the  gentian  and  acid  mixture 
(Pr.  15)  often  does  a great  deal  of  good,  bracing  up  the  patient  and  giving  him 
tone.  For  children  of  all  ages  cod-liver  oil  is  useful. 

Psoriasis,  or  Lepra,  is  a scaly  disease  of  the  skin.  It  generally  commences  in  the 
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t’oi’m  of  small  white  spots  not  larger  than  a split  pea.  The  spots  gradually  increase 
in  size  till  they  may  be  as  lai*ge  as  half-a-crown  or  a five-shilling  piece,  and  after 
a time  adjacent  spots  run  together,  forming  irregular  patches  as  large  as  the  palm 
jf  the  hand.  The  spots  and  patches  are  covered  with  thick  white  scales  exhibiting 
a mother-of-pearl-like  or  even  silvery  lustre.  If  the  scales  are  picked  ofi,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  skin  beneath  is  red  and  irritable,  and  perhaps  bleeding  from  one  or 
two  little  points.  Sometimes  the  patches  get  better  in  the  centre  whilst  they  are 
spreading  at  the  margin,  and  in  this  way  the  eruption  gets  converted  into  rings. 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  discharge  from  beginning  to  end,  and  in  this  way  it 
may  be  easily  distinguished  from  eczema,  which  always  “ weeps,”  more  or  less. 

Psoriasis  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  rarely  attacks  the  face.  It  is 
veiy  commonly  met  with  on  the  back  of  the  arms  and  on  the  front  of  the  legs  : in 
fact,  a person  suffering  from  psoriasis  nearly  always  has  a patch  or  two  on  the  knee 
or  elbow.  It  not  unfrequently  attacks  the  head.  It  attacks  men  oftener  than 
women,  and  although  it  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  it  is  most  common  from  fifteen  to 
thirty.  It  is  not  contagious  in  any  way.  It  may  occur  in  an  acute  form,  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  a very  chronic  complaint.  It  may  come  out  and  spread  all  over  the  body 
in  a week  or  two,  and  then  disappear  as  rapidly  as  it  came,  but  more  frequently  it 
lasts  for  months,  or  even  years,  getting  better  at  one  time  and  worse  at  another,  but 
never  completely  going  away.  As  a rule,  the  general  health  is  not  affected,  and 
people  go  about  their  work  or  take  their  amusements  much  the  same  as  usual. 
Fortunately  its  favourite  seats  are  on  parts  covered  by  the  clothes,  and  it  gives  rise 
to  very  little  inconvenience,  beyond  perhaps  a little  itching  or  feeling  of  stiffness. 
It  seems  to  be  a constitutional  and  not  a local  disease,  for  it  is  sometimes  hereditary, 
and  often  breaks  out  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  Occasionally,  too, 
it  appears  only  under  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  as,  for  example,  during 
pregnancy,  disappearing  at  once  on  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Psoriasis  can,  as  a rule,  be  cured  only  by  a judicious  combination  of  internal  and 
local  remedies.  Of  internal  remedies  arsenic  has  by  far  the  highest  reputation.  A 
drachm  of  liquor  arsenicalis  (Fowler’s  solution)  should  be  added  to  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  of  this  a table-spoonful  should  be  taken  three  times  a day.  It  is  less  likely 
to  upset  the  stomach  if  taken  after  meals,  but  should  it  cause  diarrhcea  or  sickness 
the  dose  must  be  reduced  to  a table-spoonful.  Before  making  any  local  ap}dication 
the  scales  must  be  removed  from  the  patches,  and  this  may  be  done  by  poulticing, 
by  warm  baths,  or  by  covering  the  part  with  i-ags  soaked  in  oil  and  protected  by 
oiled  silk.  As  soon  as  the  scales  are  off,  an  ointment,  composed  of  two  drachms 
of  oil  of  cade  (Huile  de  Cade)  and  an  ounce  of  lard,  may  be  lightly  rubbed  into  the 
spots.  Another  efficacious  application  is  tar  ointment  diluted  with  twice  its  weight 
of  lard.  There  is  one  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  adininisti’a- 
tion  of  arsenic,  and  that  is  that  for  the  first  few  days  it  may  inflame  the  spots, 
and  make  them  look  worse  than  before  the  commencement  of  treatment.  This, 
however,  soon  passes  away,  and  the  eruption  then  begins  to  heal  in  the  centre. 
Arsenic  always  does  more  good  in  chronic  cases  than  in  the  acute  affection.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  tar  in  some  form  or  other  nearly  always  does  good  in 
psoriasis.  Should  arsenic  fail  to  effect  a cure,  the  tar  pills  (Pr.  70)  may  be  taken 
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for  a few  weeks.  Many  doctors  paint  the  patches  with  common  liquid  tar,  leaving 
it  on  till  it  wears  off.  Phosphorus  (Prs.  53  and  54)  may  be  taken  for  a time  in 
obstinate  cases  ; the  aperient  iron  mixture  (Pr.  5)  sometimes  does  good.  Great 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health.  Plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  plenty 
of  good  nourishing  food,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  stimulating  fluids  and  seasoned 
articles  of  diet,  with  sugar  and  such  things  as  pastry,  pork,  and  veal,  are  very 
necessary.  In  children  and  young  people  cod-liver  oil,  extract  of  malt,  or  pan- 
creatic emulsion  will  be  found  of  service. 

Of  late  chrysophanic  acid,  the  active  principle  of  goa  powder  or  araroba  powder 
— an  Indian  remedy  for  ringworm  and  other  skin  diseases — has  been  used  wdth 
much  success  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  cases  of  psoriasis.  It  can  be  made  into 
an  ointment — a drachm,  or  even  two  drachms  of  chrysophanic  acid  to  two  ounces  of 
lard — which  has  a light  .golden  colour,  and  if  scented  with  a few  drops  of  otto  of 
roses  IS  very  agreeable  to  use.  It  should  be  rubbed  into  the  spots  and  patches  night 
and  morning  for  a few  days.  It  will  often  effect  a cure  when  the  eruption  has 
resisted  treatment  of  all  kinds  for  years.  It  is  a powerful  remedy,  however,  and 
has  its  disadvantages  : thus  it  may  stain  the  skin  all  round  the  patches  so  deeply 
that  the  discolouration  will  last  for  a considerable  time ; sometimes,  too,  it  causes  a 
little  temporary  iiTitation  of  the  eyes ; and,  Anally,  it  stains  linen  of  a deep  black 
colour.  These  are,  undoubtedly,  disadvantages  ; but,  for  all  that,  it  may  be  used  in 
obstinate  cases,  and  with  a very  fair  chance  of  effecting  a cure.  In  Germany,  patients 
with  psoriasis  are  often  kept  in  a tepid  bath— at  a temperature  of  about  90°  R— 
five  hours  a day  for  six  weeks,  with  the  happiest  results.  The  treatment  is  tedious, 
and  involves  a great  loss  of  time,  but  it  is  easy  to  devise  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  water  in  the  bath  can  be  kept  at  a constant  temperature,  and  reading  and  other 
sedentary  work  may  be  followed. 

Nettle-rash,  or  Urticaria,  is  an  eruption  resembling  in  its  characters  the  effect 
produced  on  the  skin  by  contact  with  a nettle,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  similar 
burning  and  smarting.  It  consists  of  little  white  solid  lumps,  or  elevations,  called 
“ wheals,”  of  an  irregular  shape,  scattered  over  a bright  red  ground.  They  are 
hard,  and  do  not  contain  fluid.  The  rash  becomes  much  more  marked  after  scratch- 
ing or  rubbing,  so  that  it  is  possible  by  using  the  nail  to  write  one’s  name  on  the 
skin — so  it  is  said.  It  is  generally  worse  in  the  evening  and  after  exposure  to  cold. 
Often  enough  it  disappears  rapidly  from  one  part  of  the  body  and  then  comes  out  in 
another.  It  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  spring  and  early  summer ; it  is  not  con- 
tagious, and  may  attack  the  same  person  repeatedly.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with 
in  ladies,  and  especially  in  those  who  are  remai'kable  for  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of 
the  skin.  Curiously  enough,  urticaria  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  particular 
articles  of  food,  such  as  mussels,  lobsters,  crabs,  and  shrimps,  and  it  has  also  been 
known  to  occur  after  eating  pork,  mushrooms,  cucumber,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
almonds,  oatmeal,  pickles,  and  caviare.  In  fact,  some  people  are  so  susceptible  to  it 
that  the  slightest  error  in  diet  or  departure  from  the  ordinary  food  will  bring  on  an 
attack.  It  can  also  be  induced  by  certain  drugs,  such  as  cubebs,  copaiba,  and 
perhaps  capsicum.  Sometimes  the  skin  is  so  delicate  that  urticaria  is  produced  by 
the  slightest  irritation,  such  as  the  bite  of  a flea  or  gnat,  wearing  flannel  next  the 
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skin,  and  so  on.  In  most  cases  the  rash  lasts  only  a few  hours,  or  at  the  outside  a 
few  days,  but  some  people  suffer  from  repeated  attacks,  so  that  they  are  haixlly  ever 
free  from  it.  In  its  more  acute  forms  the  eruption  is  attended  with  a sharp  attack 
of  feverishness,  accompanied  by  headache,  nausea,  and  languoi*.  The  urticaria  due  to 
indigestible  food  is  often  attended  with  unpleasant  symptoms.  An  hour  or  two  after 
the  lobster,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  has  been  taken,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in 
the  stomach,  sickness,  and  faintness  ; there  is  much  heat  and  irritation  of  the  skin, 
with  intolerable  itching,  and  soon  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance.  It  attacks 
chiefly  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  but  sometimes  it  spreads  over  the 
whole  sui’face.  Hot  unfrequently  the  inside  of  the  throat  and  mouth  become  swollen, 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  is  extremely  short  of  breath,  and  seems  almost  on  the  verge 
of  suffocation.  After  a few  hours  the  prominent  symptoms  subside,  and  in  a day  or 
two  the  patient  is  quite  well  again.  If  in  the  course  of  the  attack  vomiting  or 
diarrhoea  supervene,  relief  is  at  once  experienced.  Hettle-rash  often  gives  rise  to 
gi'eat  alarm  and  inconvenience,  but  it  is  not  a serious  complaint  or  attended  with 
any  danger. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  treatment.  When  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  trouble  is  due  to  some  noxious  article  of  diet,  it  is  best  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  emetic  draught  (Pr.  27)  may  be  resorted  to  with  this  view.  It  may 
be  followed  by  a good  purge — the  Rochelle  draught  (Pr.  26),  for  example,  or  a dose 
of  Friedrichshall  water.  When  there  is  much  depression  or  prostration,  a dose  or 
two  of  sal  volatile  or  chloric  ether  may  be  given  with  advantage.  In  other  cases 
Mindei'erus’s  Spirit,  taken  in  two  tea-spoonful  doses,  in  water,  every  four  houi*s,  may 
do  good.  When  the  complaint  is  chronic  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  caused  by 
some  one  particular  article  of  diet,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  detected  and  given  up  the 
rash  disappears.  It  has  been  recommended  that  each  article  of  consumption  should 
be  omitted  in  turn  for  a day  or  two  until  the  offender  is  detected. 

There  are  many  preparations  that  may  be  applied  locally  for  allaying  the  itchin?. 
One  of  the  best  is  the  alkaline  lotion  (Pr.  90),  which  should  be  dabbed  over  the 
part  with  a small  piece  of  sponge  several  times  a day.  A solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  water — a drachm  to  the  pint — is  still  more  efficacious.  An  ointment 
composed  of  half  a drachm  of  chloroform  and  an  ounce  of  lard  is  often  useful. 
Friars  balsam  painted  over  the  part  might  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases.  Vinegar  and 
water,  applied  on  lint,  is  sometimes  found  useful  in  nettle-rash.  Another  plan  is  to 
rub  the  pai'ts  with  slices  of  lemon.  A full-length  warm  bath  is  useful,  especially  if 
a little  bicarbonate  of  soda  be  added  to  the  water.  Relief  will  often  be  experienced 
by  rubbing  the  body  all  over  with  cold  cream.  A lotion  composed  of  tincture  of 
^’een  hellebore  twenty  drops,  rectified  spirit  half  an  ounce,  and  water  half  an  ounce, 
is  anotlier  good  remedy.  For  internal  administration  arsenic  should  be  resorted  to 
in  obstinate  cases.  It  may  be  given  in  four  minim  doses  of  Fowler’s  solution  three 
imes  a day,  as  recommended  for  psoriasis.  The  stinging  produced  by  contact  with 
a nettle  may  be  relieved  by  rubbing  a dock-leaf  over  the  part.  For  the  stings  of 
insects— gnats,  ants,  wasps,  &c.— a little  sal  volatile  rubbed  over  the  part,  or  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  water,  will  give  almost  immediate 
relief  Another  good  application  is  lime  water ; it  may  be  readily  prepared  by 
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placing  a small  piece  of  quicklime  in  a tumblerful  of  water.  In  the  absence  of 
other  remedies,  a slice  of  common  onion  placed  on  the  part  will  be  found  a good 
remedy  for  insect  bites  and  stings  ; if  the  pieces  of  onion  be  removed  every  few 
minutes  the  pain  is  very  quickly  eased.  Mosquito  stings  are  peculiarly  irritating, 
and  when  numerous  may  give  rise  to  great  depression.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  much 
troubled  with  them  in  this  country.  It  is  said  that  they  may  be  kept  away  at  night 
by  rubbing  a little  soap  on  the  hands  before  retiring  to  rest.  A far  better  plan,  we 
should  say,  would  be  to  smear  the  hands  and  face  with  the  scented  carbolic  acid 
prepared  especially  for  medicinal  use.  In  the  country  nettle-tea  is  a popular  remedy 
for  all  forms  of  urticaria. 

Freckles  are  common  enough,  although  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a disease.  They  consist  of  round  yellowish  spots,  the  size  of  a split  pea  or  less, 
and  occur  not  only  on  the  face  and  hands,  but  on  the  parts  covered  by  the  dress. 
Those  with  fair  skins  and  light  hair  are  most  subject  to  them.  It  is  said  they  may 
be  got  rid  of  by  the  local  application  of  common  nitre.  Some  recommend  that  the 
nitre  in  fine  powder  should  be  slightly  moistened  and  then  laid  on  all  over  the  fece  or 
part  affected.  Others  think  it  better  to  touch  each  spot  with  a nitre  crystal,  which 
may  easily  be  obtained  by  allowing  them  to  deposit  from  solution  in  water.  Friar’s 
balsam,  mixed  with  water,  is  another  good  application.  The  special  preparation 
known  by  the  fanciful  name  of  ‘‘  Virgin’s  milk  ” is  said  to  be  composed  of  Friar’s 
balsam  one  part,  and  rose  water  twenty  parts.  It  is  used  not  only  for  freckles  but 
for  other  eruptions  of  the  face. 

Shingles — from  the  Latin  cingulum,  a girdle — or  “ zona,”  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  spots  constituting  the 
eruption  encircle  one  side  of  the  body.  The  complaint  is  most  common  in  the  young, 
is  of  about  equal  frequency  in  the  two  sexes,  and  occurs  particularly  during 
sudden  changes  of  weather.  It  is  not  in  any  way  catching,  but  still,  every  now  and 
then  there  is  such  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  ordinarily  met  with  that 
it  seems  to  be  almost  epidemic.  It  is  an  acute  complaint,  lasting  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  days.  The  patient  is  generally  a little  out  of  sorts  for  a few  days  before 
the  eruption  comes  out,  complains  of  headache,  feverishness,  confined  bowels,  and 
perhaps  pain  in  the  side ; presently  patches  of  redness  appear  oir  one  side  of  the 
body — usually  the  right — and  after  a little  time  become  covered  with  watery  heads 
or  blisters,  not  laigei-,  as  a rule,  than  a split  pea.  Sometimes  two  or  three  of  these 
little  bladders  run  together,  forming  a big  one.  These  vesicles  are  at  first  tense  and 
contain  clear  watery  fluid,  but  soon  they  become  flaccid  and  the  fluid  thicker.  Soon, 
too,  all  redness  disappears,  and  the  spots  dry  up,  leaving  for  a few  days  longer  a nasty- 
looking crust  or  scab.  Shingles  nearly  always  occurs  on  one  side  of  the  body 
only,  stopping  short  in  the  middle  line  both  behind  and  in  front,  but  in  exceptional 
cases  it  appears  on  both  sides  simultaneously.  There  is  a popular  opinion  that  when 
the  body  is  encircled  by  the  spots  the  patient  dies,  but  that,  of  course,  is  all  nonsense. 
Sometimes  the  spots  ulcei’ate,  and  they  are  then  very  difficult  to  get  well.  In  any 
case  the  attack  leaves  the  patient  weak  and  neuralgic.  Although  the  favourite  seat 
of  shingles  is  on  the  ti’unk,  it  may  occur  on  the  limbs,  and  in  that  case  does  not 
encircle  them,  but  runs  lengthwise,  following  the  course  of  one  of  the  nerves. 
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The  treatment  of  zona  is  very  simple.  The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  or 
at  all  events  to  his  room.  The  spots  should  be  oiled  over,  and  then  sprinkled  with 
tiovu’  from  a dredger,  and  covered  with  two  or  three  layers  of  cotton-wool.  Should 
the  fever  run  high,  the  aconite  mixture  (Pr.  38)  may  be  taken  for  a day  or  two,  or 
the  quinine  mixtui’e  (Pr.  9)  for  a somewhat  longer  period.  It  is  important  not  to 
break  the  vesicles,  and  not  to  interfere  with  them  more  than  necessary.  Should  the 
pain  prove  very  great,  the  arsenic  mixture  (Pr.  40)  may  be  substituted  for  the 
aconite,  or  we  may  apply  poppy  fomentations,  or  belladonna  liniment  and  camphor 
liniment  in  equal  parts.  When  there  is  very  great  weakness  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  port  wine  and  plenty  of  nourishing  food,  but  in  most  cases  the  patient  will 
do  perfectly  well  on  a simple  unstimulating  diet.  When  convalescence  is  established 
cod-liver  oil  should  be  given,  with  tonics,  such  as  the  citrate  of  iron  mixture  (Pr.  3), 
the  quinine  and  iron  mixture  (Pr.  11),  the  gentian  and  acid  mixtui’e  (Px’.  15),  or,  for 
a change,  phosphorus  (Prs.  53  and  54)  or  hypophosphite  of  lime  (Pr.  55).  The 
attack  often  leaves  as  a legacy  a very  obstinate  neuralgia.  Small  blisters  will 
relieve  the  pain,  and  other  remedies  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
Neuralgia. 

The  Itch  (Scabies),  or  “Scotch  fiddle,”  is  a disease  due  to  the  presence  of  the  itch 
insect  in  the  skin.  Scientifically  this  animal  is  known  as  the  Acarus  scabiei,  and  in 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the  creatures  that  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  dust  of 
very  old  Stilton  with  a pocket  lens.  The  presence  of  the  acarus  in  the  skin  soon 
gives  rise  to  intolerable  itching,  limited  at  first  to  the  hands  and  fore-arms,  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  u]iper  part  of  the  thighs,  but  soon  spreading  over  the 
whole  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  face  and  head.  The  itching  is 
nearly  always  worse  at  night,  as  soon  as  the  patient  gets  warm  in  bed.  The  irritation 
results  in  scratching  : this  causes  an  eruption,  which  discharges,  the  secretion  drying 
into  nasty,  unsightly  crusts.  The  acarus  burrows  under  the  skin,  leaving  a little 
black  line  a thii’d  of  an  inch  or  less  in  length,  and  shaped  like  a comma  or  the  letter 
“ S.”  This  is  very  characteristic  of  itch,  and  is  readily  recognised  by  the  practised 
observer,  but  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  had  much  experience  in 
such  matters  would  in  all  probability  fail  to  detect  it.  Scabies  occurs  both  in 
children  and  in  adults,  and  at  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of  people.  As  a rule  it 
commences  on  the  hands  or  fore-arms,  and  if  the  eruption  began  elsewhere  the 
probabilities  are  against  its  being  itch.  We  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  contagious, 
and  may  be  conveyed  by  contact  from  one  person  to  another. 

There  is  a remedy  for  the  itch  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  regarded 
as  a specific,  and  that  is,  sulphur.  There  is  no  occasion  to  take  it  internally,  and  it 
is  quite  sufficient  to  apply  it  locally.  It  is  best  to  use  the  sulphur  ointment  of  the 
Pharmacopceia  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lard.  The  way  to  set  about  it  is  this : 
At  bed-time  you  have  a fire  lighted  in  your  room,  and  you  take  a hot  bath  as  hot  a.s 
can  be  borne;  you  stay  in  it  some  time,  soaping  yourself  all  over,  except  the  head 
and  face,  and  rubbing  the  skin  well  with  your  hands  or  a flesh-brush.  For  a child 
the  soap  must  be  mild,  or  the  skin  will  get  vei’y  iiTitable,  but  for  an  adult  a strong 
soap  may  be  used.  After  the  bath  you  di*y  yourself  thoroughly  before  the  fire 
ivith  wai-m  towels.  You  then  proceed  to  anoint  the  skin  with  the  sulphur  ointment. 
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rubbing  it  well  m all  over  the  body,  not  forgetting  the  hands,  especially  between  the 
fingers.  Ihe  smell  of  the  ointment  is  not  very  nice,  but  a little  otto  of  roses  or  some 
other  agreeable  scent  will  obviate  this.  When  the  anointing  is  finished,  you  allow 
the  ointment  to  remain  on,  and  go  to  bed  in  your  night-gown,  wearing  no  flannel. 
In  the  morning  you  take  another  hot  bath,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  ointment,  and  put 
on  all  clean  things,  giving  orders  to  have  your  sheets  changed.  This  will  generally 
effect  a cure  in  one  night.  You  must  be  careful,  and  not  be  too  energetic  in  your 
treatment,  or  you  may  not  only  cure  the  itch,  but  go  farther  and  set  up  eczema, 
which  is  almost  as  bad. 

If  we  attack  the  disease  quite  early,  and  when  it  is  confined  to  the  hands  and 
wrists,  a simpler  mode  of  treatment  may  suffice.  Get  an  ointment  made  as  follows  : — 

Sulphur,  half  a drachm. 

White  precipitate,  four  grains. 

Creasote,  four  drops. 

Oil  of  chamomile,  ten  drops.  * 

Lard,  one  ounce. 

Rub  it  well  into  the  parts  night  and  morning  for  three  days,  especially  between  the 
fingers.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  a warm  bath  is  given  and  all  the  linen 
is  changed. 

Another  good  remedy  for  itch  is  “balsam  of  sulphur,”  made  by  dissolving 
Bulphur  in  warm  olive  oil.  It  is  applied  externally  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
ointment.  One  or  two  suljihur  vapour  baths  will  be  found  of  use  in  obstinate  cases, 
but  it  is  rare  that  one  or  other  of  the  methods  we  have  indicated  will  not  effect 
a cure.  When  the  treatment  has -set  up  irritation  of  the  skin,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  discontinue  the  sulphur  ointment  for  a few  days,  and  use  the  calamine  lotion 
recommended  for  Acne.  When  itch  breaks  out  in  a family,  it  is  best  to  treat  the 
whole  of  them  simultaneously,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  it  completely  at  once.  All  linen 
should  be  boiled,  and  other  garments  should  be  ironed  with  a hot  iron,  or  exposed 
to  hot  air  of  a temperature  of  not  less  than  160°  Fahr. 

Pkthiriasis. — This  is  a disease  caused  by  the  presence  of  lice  in  the  head  or  on 
the  body.  The  subject  is  an  unpleasant  one,  and  we  shall  deal  with  it  briefly. 

When  the  disease  attacks  the  head,  smear  the  hair  well  with  the  dilute  white 
precipitate  ointment  (Pr.  89),  to  which  a few  drops  of  oil  of  rosemary  may  be 
added.  Let  it  remain  on  for  some  hours,  then  wash  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water,  and  use  a small-tooth  comb.  Another  good  application  is  staphisagria  oint- 
ment, two  drachms  of  the  ground  seeds  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  It  may  be  used  as  it  is, 
or  a better  way  is  to  digest  the  seeds  with  the  lard  in  the  oven  for  a few  hours,  and 
then  strain  through  muslin  whilst  hot.  The  ointment  may  be  rubbed  on  the  head 
freely  without  danger  of  any  kind.  In  bad  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  off  all 
the  hair,  with  the  exception  of  a fringe  to  show  under  the  cap  in  front.  The  “ nits,” 
or  eggs,  may  be  got  rid  of  by  washing  the  hair  first  with  vinegar  and  water,  and  then 
with  plain  water. 

When  the  disease  attacks  the  body,  a hot  bath  should  be  taken  morning  and 
evening,  the  skin  should  be  rubbed  over  with  the  dilute  white  precipitate  ointment 
(Pr.  89)  scented  with  rosemary,  and  the  body-linen  and  bed-clothes  should  be 
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changed  frequently.  The  linen  must  be  boiled,  and  the  clothes  should  be  ironed 
with  a hot  iron.  Dusting  the  skin  and  shirt  with  powdered  Pyrethrum  rosea,  or 
“ insect  powder,”  will  sometimes  effect  a cure.  It  often  happens  that  the  skin  itself 
is  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  and  the  general  health  below  par.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  plenty  of  good  food,  cod-liver  oil,  and  tonics  will  do  good. 

Ringworm. — The  subject  of  ringworm  has  ah’eady  received  full  discussion  in 
the  articles  on  Diseases  of  Children,  but  there  are  still  one  or  two  points  to 
which  we  wish  to  draw  attention.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  existence  of  this  complaint  is  an  indication  that  the  patient  is  in  bad 
health.  Many  doctors  rely  lai'gely  on  change  of  air  and  a liberal  allowance  of  meat, 
puddings,  bread  and  cheese,  milk,  steel,  and  arsenic  in  its  treatment.  They  may  not 
be  wholly  right,  but  still  it  is  a point  worth  bearing  in  mind,  and  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  feeding  up  the  patient.  In  many  cases  the  first  sign  of  improvement  dates 
from  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil.  It  is  said  that  children  who  suffer  from 
ringworm  nearly  always  dislike  fat,  and  this  may  afford  an  indication  for  treatment. 
In  very  obstinate  cases,  the  chrysophanic  acid  recommended  for  Psoriasis  may  be 
tried. 

Then,  again,  after  ringworm  the  hair  often  remains  weak  for  a time,  and  it  may 
be  desirable  to  know  what  to  do  to  stimulate  its  growth  and  strengthen  it.  The 
following  application  will  be  found  effective  : — 

. Tincture  of  nux- vomica,  three  drachms. 

Distilled  vinegar,  two  and  a half  ounces. 

Tincture  of  capsicum,  one  drachm. 

Tincture  of  cantharides,  six  drachms. 

Spirit  of  rosemary,  one  ounce. 

Rose  water  to  six  ounces. 

Make  a lotion.  For  external  application  only. 

It  may  be  scented  in  any  way  that  is  thought  desirable,  and  should  be  rubbed  into 
the  roots  of  the  hair  with  a small  sponge.  It  is  poisonous,  and  must  not  be  taken 
internally. 

Where  ringworm  breaks  out  in  a family,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  it  from  spreading.  Absolute  cleanliness,  including  frequent  washing  with 
soap  and  hot  water,  is  most  essential.  The  affected  child  should  be  isolated,  and 
must  on  no  account  be  brought  in  contact  with  other  children.  Such  things  as 
towels,  brushes  and  combs,  comforters,  caps,  and  so  on,  must  never  be  used  in 
common  by  the  infected  and  the  healthy.  A dry  state  of  the  head  and  hair  is  found 
to  be  favourable  to  infection,  whilst  the  presence  of  greasy  applications  has  the 
opposite  effect,  so  that  it  is  a good  plan  to  use  pomade  freely.  Those  who  object  to 
pomade  may  use  a lotion  made  as  follows  : — 

Strong  acetic  acid,  half  an  ounce. 

Glycerine,  two  drachms. 

• Carbolic  acid,  half  a drachm. 

Elder-flower  water,  three  ounces. 

Rose  water  to  six  ounces. 

Make  a lotion.  For  external  application  only. 

It  may  be  sponged  over  the  head  once  or  twice  a day,  and  will  be  found  very 
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efficacious  in  warding  ofl‘  infection.  If  an  epidemic  of  ringworm  break  out  in 
a school — and  unfortunately  such  things  do  occur — this  lotion  should  be  used 
pretty  freely.  It  is  necessary,  too,  to  examine  carefully  the  heads  of  all  the 
children,  so  as  to  detect  the  earliest  trace  of  the  disease,  and  at  once  to  isolate 
those  who  have  caught  it.  Children  suffering  from  ringworm  should  not  be  allowed 
m the  same  room  with  healthy  children.  They  should  use  nothing  in  common, 
and  if  possible  they  should  have  a different  attendant.  The  general  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  the  establishment  should  be  looked  into,  the  rooms  should  be  thoroughly 
ventilated,  the  diet  should  be  improved,  and  the  children  should  do  little  if  any 
work,  and  should  have  plenty  of  out-door  exercise. 

From  ringworm  we  pass  on  to  the  hair^  its  management  and  diseases.  The  first 
' thing  to  remember  is  that  it  must  always  be  kept  clean.  Many  people  object  to 
washing  it,  because  they  say  they  are  apt  to  catch  cold  after  it,  and  the  soap  makes 
the  hair  rough  and  harsh.  This  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  a difficulty  that  can 
be  easily  overcome.  To  avoid,  catching  cold,  wash  the  head  in  warm  or  tepid  water, 
and  then  dry  it  thoroughly  with  a bath  towel.  The  argument  in  favour  of  catching 
cold  would  apply  equally  well  to  not  washing  at  all.  It  is  true  that  soap  removes 
the  natural  pomade  from  the  hair,  but  there  are  such  things  as  artificial  pomades, 
and  most  of  us  use  them  in  some  form  or  other.  Then  one  is  not  obliged  to  use 
soap  for  washing  the  head.  Take  the  yolk  of  an  unboiled  egg,  mix  it  with  a little 
water,  and  rub  it  well  into  the  hair,  finally  rinsing  with  plenty  of  warm  water. 
There  is  nothing  like  washing  the  head  often,  and  it  will  do  more  than  anything  to 
make  the  hair  strong  and  healthy.  Brushing  does  good,  and  if  used  with  anything 
like  moderation  can  never  do  harm.  It  is  best  to  use  a brush  with  good  lonar 
bristles,  and  the  finer  the  hair  the  softer  should  be  the  brush.  “ Brushmg  by 
machinery  ” is  not,  as  a rule,  harmful,  but  when  there  is  a tendency  to  baldness  it 
should  not  be  used  very  frequently.  The  hair  should  be  cut  periodically  and 
regularly.  The  practice  of  allowing  delicate'  children  to  wear  the  hair  long  is  a bad 
one,  and  they  often  suffer  from  it.  Singeing  the  hair  is  an  invention  of  the  hah.-- 
ch’esser,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  in  any  way  strengthens  its  growth. 

Grey  Hair. — Probably  the  commonest  of  all  complaints  about  the  hair  is 
that  it  is  getting  grey.  As  years  go  on  the  grey  hairs  appear,  first  on  the  temples, 
and  then  over  the  whole  of  the  head.  Some  people  are  grey  from  birth,  and  this 
peculiarity  is  met  with  in  its  most  complete  form  in  “ albinos,”  wlio  are  destitute  of 
pigment  or  colouring  matter  of  any  kind.  In  these  people  the  hair  of  the  head  has 
usually  a pearly-white  colour,  whilst  the  short  liaii’s  of  the  body  are  exceedingly 
fine  and  soft.  Premature  greyness  is  undoubtedly  hereditaiy.  Sometimes  it  follows 
a severe  illness,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  depressing  nervous  influences,  such  as 
worry  and  anxiety,  or  hard  mental  work,  combined  with  a sedentary  life. 
Sometimes  the  mischief  is  due  to  a local  cause,  as  in  neuralgia,  for  example,  where  ' 
the  nerve  presiding  over  the  nutrition  of  the  part  is  at  fault.  Sometimes,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  hair  turns  white  in  a single  night  from  intense  fear  or  anxiety. 
The  case,  for  example,  is  related  of  a rebel  sepoy  of  the  Bengal  army  who  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  before  the  authorities  for  examination  : — “ Divested  of 
his  uniform,  and  stripped  completely  naked,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  and 
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then  first  apparently  became  alive  to  the  dangers  of  his  position.  He  trembled 
violently,  intense  horror  and  despair  were  depicted  in  his  countenance ; and, 
although  he  answered  the  questions  put  to  him,  he  seemed  almost  stupefied  with 
fear.  While  actually  under  observation,  and  within  the  space  of  half-an-hour,  his 
hair  became  grey  on  every  portion  of  his  head,  it  having  been  when  he  came  into 
court  of  jet-black  colour.  It  is  said  that  the  attention  of  the  bystanders  was  first 
attracted  by  the  sergeant,  whose  prisoner  he  was,  exclaiming,  ‘ He  is  turning  grey  ! 
and  gi’adually,  but  decidedly,  the  change  went  on  before  them  all,  till  in  the  space 
of  half-an-hour  it  was  complete.”  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  cases 
ever  recorded.  When  the  change  takes  place  in  early  life  there  is  a hope  that  the 
original  colour  may  in  time  be  i-egained. 

Hair  Dyes. — We  must  say  a word  or  two  about  hail’  dyes,  for  the  practice  of 
dyeing  the  hair  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times  and  amongst  the  most  celebrated 
and  eminent  nations.  It  was  sanctioned  and  practised  by  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  from  them  the  custom  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilised 
world.  In  mediaeval  Venice  it  was  considered  the  height  of  fashion  to  have  the 
hau’  dyed  several  different  colours.  Now-a-days  we  are  satisfied  with  one  coloui' — 
with  one  at  a time,  at  all  events.  There  are  a good  many  preparations  advertised 
for  dyeing  hair  black,  and  they  nearly  all  contain  lead.  Some  year  or  two  ago 
twenty-one  specimens  of  hair  dye  were  analysed,  and  of  these  fourteen  were  found 
to  be  pi’actically  identical  in  composition.  They  contained  lead  and  sulphur,  and 
most  of  them  were  “ warranted  ” to  be  “ perfectly  harmless  ” and  “ free  from  injurious 
substances.”  One  of  the  commonest  ways  of  dyeing  the  hair  black  is  the  following : 
a solution  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  in  an  ounce  of  water  is 
applied  to  the  hair,  and  as  soon  as  this  has  in  some  measure  dried,  the  hair  is  wetted 
with  a solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  darkness  of  the  tint  produced  is 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  acetate  of  lead  solution  employed.  When  it  is 
required  to  produce  a jet-black,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  will  be  the  right  pro- 
portion ; but  when  only  a brown  colour  is  desired,  ten  gi’ains  will  suflice.  W e are  not 
at  all  prepai’ed  to  say  that  this  is  a hai’mless  application  ; it  contains  a large  qiiantity 
of  lead,  and  if  used  for  some  time  it  might  produce  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning. 
Another  wash  for  making  the  hair  dark  is  composed  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphiu', 
of  each  a drachm,  added  to  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water.  It  may  be  used  at  first 
night  and  morning,  and  then,  as  the  colour  of  the  hair  improves,  once  a day,  or  two 
or  three  times  a week  only.  It  soon  changes  i*ed  hair  to  light  brown,  and  is 
valuable  for  this  purpose.  Before  applying  this,  or,  in  fact,  any  dye,  the  hair  should 
be  thoroughly  freed  from  all  gi’ease ; this  is  best  done  by  washing  it  with  eau-de- 
Cologne  and  water,  or  cleaning  it  with  yolk  of  egg.  To  produce  a permanent  brown 
colour,  two  solutions  are  generally  used — one  being  made  by  dissolving  four  grains 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  the  other  by  dissolving  four  grains 
of  feiTOcyanide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of  water.  They  are  to  be  applied  to  the  hair 
alternately  with  a small  sponge  or  lu’ush.  A solution  of  permanganate  of  potash — 
Condy’s  fluid  will  do  very  well — also  produces  a good  brown,  and  is  often  used  Jis  an 
application  to  a small,  fluffy,  light-coloured  moustache.  Preparations  used  for 
lightening  the  colour  of  the  hair  are  almost  invariably  composed  of  peroxide  of 
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hycliogen.  This  substance  has  the  peculiar  property  of  imparting  to  the  hair  an 
almost  metallic  lustre,  and.  it  does  not  appear  to  be  especially  injurious. 

Baldness. — Loss  of  hair,  or  premature  baldness,  is  often  a source  of  inconvenience 
and  annoyance.  It  may  be  that  there  is  only  a little  patch  of  baldness,  or  the  hair 
may  be  lost  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  head.  It  may  result  from  neglected 
ringworm,  or  some  similar  complaint,  but  when  general,  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
constitutional.  Mode  of  life  has  undoubtedly  an  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  hair.  Those  who  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air — sailors,  for  example — 
rarely  suffer  from  premature  baldness.  The  custom  of  wearmg  smoking-caps  and 
night-caps  certainly  makes  the  hair  less  strong  and  vigorous.  Fortunately,  a good 
deal  may  be  done  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  hair.  The  first  thing  is  to  look  to 
the  general  health,  and  should  dyspepsia  or  constipation  be  suffered  fi’om,  in  even 
the  slightest  degree,  this  must  be  set  right  as  a preliminary  measure.  AVhen  there  is 
debility,  this  must  be  treated  with  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  quinine,  Parrish’s  chemical 
food,  arsenic,  nux  vomica,  and  so  on.  When  there  is  any  suspicion  of  a syphilitic 
taint,  this  too  must  be  got  rid  of.  Having  thus  paved  the  way,  we  may  resoi’t  to 
local  measures.  We  try  and  get  the  scalp  soft  and  supple,  first  by  poulticing  with 
linseed-meal,  then  by  frequent  ablution  with  hot  water,  or  by  the  application  of 
glycerine  and  lime  water,  or  olive  oil  and  lime  water,  night  and  morning  for  a week 
or  two.  We  then  use  either  one  or  other  of  these  two  lotions  once  or  twice  a day. 
The  first  is : — Tincture  of  cantharides,  an  ounce ; distilled  vinegar,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  ; glycerine,  a drachm  and  a half ; spirits  of  rosemary,  an  ounce  and  a half;  elder- 
flower  water,  three  ounces ; and  rose  water  to  eight  ounces.  The  second  is  made 
as  follows  : — Twenty  gi’ains  of  borax  are  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water, 
and  to  this  are  added  carefully,  little  by  little,  two  drachms  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
and  then  four  ounces  of  laurel  water.  Another  good  local  application  is  a saturated 
solution  of  phosphorus  in  ether.  The  head  may  be  poulticed  at  night,  and  the 
phosphorus  dabbed  on  in  the  morning.  Tincture  of  iodine  is  a useful  stimulant  to 
the  scalp,  but  it  temporarily  discolours  the  skin,  and  should  not  be  used  if  the 
patient  wants  to  be  about,  unless  he  can  wear  a cap.  When  short  downy  hairs  are 
beginning  to  make  their  appearance,  the  head  may  be  carefully  shaved  every 
fortnight.  The  green  colour  of  many  pomades  used  for  stimulating  the  growth  of 
the  hair  is  due  to  the  presence  of  rosemary.  Rosemary  is  supposed  to  have  the 
singular  property  of  preventing  the  hair  from  uncurling  when  exposed  to  a damp 
atmosphere,  and  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  from  the  most  ancient  times. 

Superfluous  Hairs  are  often  a source  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  Every  now  and 
then  well  authenticated  cases  are  recorded  of  children  who  acquire  a growth  of  long 
hair  all  over  the  body,  like  an  ape.  More  commonly  superfluous  hairs  are  found  on 
warts  and  moles,  or  hairy  patches  spring  up  after  the  application  of  a blister, 
especially  if  kept  open  for  some  time.  Young  women  are  often  greatly  troubled 
by  the  appearance  of  a few  long  scattered  hairs  upon  the  upper  lip  or  chin, 
resembling  an  abortive  moustache  or  beard.  It  is  apt  to  increase  as  years  go  on, 
causing  much  annoyance  from  the  attention  it  attracts.  It  is  often  associated  with 
some  derangement  of  the  health,  and  especially  with  irregularity  of  the  uterine 
functions. 
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Skin  Eruptions  from  Poisonous  Clothing. — It  is  only  I’iglit  that  it  should  be 
known  that  skin  eruptions  are  very  frequently  produced  by  wearing  articles  of 
clothing  coloured  with  aniline  dyes.  These  aniline  dyes  are  obtained  from  coal-tar, 
and  are  met  with  of  all  colours — blue,  green,  red,  yellow,  lake,  and  so  on.  They  ai’e 
extensively  used  for  colouring  wools,  for  dyeing  vests,  the  linings  of  gloves  and  hats, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  every  article  of  clothing  we  wear.  In  some  people  they  seem  to 
do  very  little  harm,  whilst  in  others  they  produce  most  maidced  symptoms.  Quite 
recently  the  case  was  recorded  in  one  of  the  medical  papers  of  a man  who  bought  a 
new  felt  hat.  After  wearing  it  for  a very  short  time  he  suffered  from  a severe 
headache,  and  an  eruption  appeared  on  his  forehead,  attended  at  first  with  swelling, 
and  subsequently  with  the  formation  of  matter.  His  eyes,  too,  became  much 
inflamed,  and  were  almost  closed.  Something  directed  attention  to  the  hat ; the 
brown  lining  was  examined  by  a competent  authority,  and  was  found  to  be  coloured 
with  a poisonous  aniline  dye.  Such  cases  are  of  constant  occurrence.  These  aniline 
dyes  cause  the  greatest  irritation  in  hot  weather,  when  the  skin  perspires  freely.  It 
is  found,  too,  that  many  gay-coloured  articles  of  dress  contain  arsenic  in  addition  to 
the  cOrd-tar  dye.  The  symptoms  produced  vary  somewhat  in  different  cases  ; usually, 
however,  there  is  redness  and  staining  of  the  part,  followed  by  swelling,  itching,, 
and  smarting,  with  perhaps  the  formation  of  little  watery  heads  or  vesicles.  Often 
enough,  too,  there  is  considei’able  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  patient  feels 
thoroughly  ill  and  knocked  up.  We  have  little  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  treatment ; 
in  fact,  hardly  any  is  requisite.  The  great  thing  is  to  detect  the  source  of  the 
mischief,  and  then  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  may  be  a pair  of  socks,  or  a red  chest 
protector,  or  a flannel  waistcoat,  or  a new  pair  of  gloves,  or,  in  fact,  anything.  The 
great  thing  is  to  remember  this  possible  source  of  miscliief,  and  when  it  does  occur 
to  seek  carefully  for  the  cause 
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BONE  SETTERS  AND  “BONE  SETTING.’^ 

Not  a few  of  tbe  means  adopted  fox'  the  relief  of  sud'ering  hunxanity  by  medical 
meix  are  dex'ived  from  sources  that  are  anythiixg  but  orthodox.  Most  of  the  drugs 
enunxerated  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia — that  authorised  cookei'y  book  of  doctors 
owe  their  position  there  to  a popular  opinioix  of  their  efficacy.  The  herb  whose 
medicinal  vii’tues  has  beeix  long  recognised  by  the  old  wives  and  herbalists  of  a 
counti’y  side  gi’adually  comes  undei'  the  notice  of  the  qualified  disciple  of  .<Esculaj)ius, 
and  spreads  from  him  to  his  fellows,  finally  to  be  incorporated  in  the  armoury  of 
the  craft.  Many  are  the  nostrums  of  marvellous  reputed  power  which  are  swallowed 
by  our  ti’ustiixg  fellow-creatures  on  the  faith  of  ti’adition,  and  as  yet  ai’e  not  found 
on  the  shelves  of  chemists.  Nettle  tea  is  a sample  of  this  class.  The  adxancing 
knowledge  of  the  pi’esent  day  has  inti'oduced  to  us  di’ugs  the  effects  of  which  on  the 
living  body  are  accurately  known  by  experiment ; drugs  which  may  be  relied  on  to 
produce  certain  definite  results,  such  as  increasing  or  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse,  dilating  or  contracting  the  pupil,  inducing  or  checking  perspii'ation,  »tc.  It  is 
obvious  that^  these  ai'e  most  valuable  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor  who  is  endea- 
voui’ing  to  set  in  oi’dei’  oux'  diseased  bodies.  And  although  many  ai’e  the  medica- 
ments employed  the  exact  modus  operandi  of  which  is  but  impei’fectly  understood, 
thei-e  are  still  some  whose  value  has  been  ascei’tained  as  the  I'esult  of  scientific 
investigation,  and  the  why  and  wherefore  of  whose  actions  is  pretty  comixletely 
accepted. 

Among  the  methods  of  treatnxent  which  have  pui'e  empiricism  for  their  origin, 
“ bone  setting,”  so  called,  occupies  a prominent  place.  "Without  robbing  the  bone 
setters  of  all  the  credit  they  justly  deserve  in  effecting  many  undoubted  cures  in 
cases  which  have  been  given  up  by  the  surgeoixs,  they  nevertheless  are  distuictly 
quacks,  though  having  introduced  a method  of  relief  and  cure  which  is  gi’adually 
becoming  accepted  to  a very  considerable  extent  by  the  legitimate  practiser  of  the 
healing  art.  No  one  attempts  to  deny  that  many  a crippled  limb  pronounced  to  be 
incurable  has  been  restored  to  a condition  of  pei’fect  health  by  the  treatment  of  bone 
setters;  the  cases  are  too  numei'ous  and  too  well  attested  to  be  doubted  for  a moment. 
But  when  the  individuals  who  have  effected  these  cures  are  confessedly  ignorant  of 
the  structure  of  the  limbs  they  are  treating,  who  persistently  designate  every  case 
they  are  called  to  as  “a  joiixt  out,”  when  such  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case,  aixd  who  are 
really  absolutely  unaware  of  what  it  is  they  have  done,  even  in  their  most  successful 
cases,  they  are  worthy  of  no  other  title  than  that  we  have  applied  to  them.  For  many 
a day  there  has  scarcely  been  a district  that  has  not  had  a “ bone  setter  ” who  not 
unfrequently  has  combined  this  profession  with  some  other  calling,  such  as  ablacksnxith, 
and  ixiarvellous  are  the  tales  of  their  powers  when  all  other  means  have  been  tried  in 
x ain.  The  fact  that  they  frequently  fail,  as  fail  they  do,  and  that,  too,  in  cases 
which,  did  they  possess  I'eal  knowledge,  they  would  see  to  be  hopeless,  should  not 
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deter  us  from  appreciating  wliat  is  valuable  iu  their  system,  and  appropriating  it. 
There  are  few  methods,  however  wrong,  from  which  some  useful  hint  may  not  be 
obtained,  for  the  wrong  in  many  a method  lies  in  the  too  absolute  pursuit  of  it. 
For  the  proper  application  of  a system  which  has  its  origin  grounded  in  empiricism, 
an  educated  intelligence  is  required  tt>  avoid  such  mistakes  as  might  overshadow  the 
good  that  the  system  really  possesses. 

It  is  possible  from  one  point  of  view  that  the  very  ignorance  of  the  practisers  of 
bone  setting  has  been  one  means  of  contributing  to  the  saiccess  it  undoubtedly  has 
gained.  Wholly  unaware  of  what  they  were  really  doing,  they,  blindly  rushing  in 
where  the  more  knowing  would  have  feared  to  tread,  have  succeeded,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  powerful  means  which  were  necessary,  but  which  the  more  cautious 
would  have  hesitated  to  employ,  and  so  would  have  failed. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  such  practitioners  as  the  late  Mr.  Hutton  had  some 
knowledge  to  proceed  upon,  and  some  system  upon  which  they  acted ; but  knowledge 
and  system  alike  were  merely  the  outcome  of  having  seen  a vast  number  of  cases, 
and  having  carefully  noticed  the  result  in  each — an  excellent  j^lan  when  based  upon 
a definite  acquaintance  with  anatomy.  This  experience  led  them  to  decline  cases 
which  they  felt  to  be  unfavourable,  though  not  knowing  why,  and  gradually  reduced 
their  method  of  action  within  the  limits  of  rules. 

The  term  “bone  setting”  in  itself  is  distinctly  a misnomer.  Scarcely  ever 
have  broken  limbs  come  under  this  method  of  treatment,  and  when  they  have 
the  results  have  been  disastrous.  A bone  is  said  to  be  set  when  it  is  placed  in 
such  a position  as  to  allow  the  fractured  ends  to  unite.  Bones  that  aie  ill  set 
are  sometimes  purposely  broken  by  the  surgeon  and  re-set  more  favourably ; such 
cases,  however,  the  bone  setter  does  not  meddle  with.  What  they  really  do  is  to 
restore  the  power  of  mobility  in  joints  which  have  become  stiff  from  accident  oi 
disease. 

Not  only  is  the  expression  “ bone  setting  ” incorrect,  but  their  view  of  the  con- 
dition they  are  called  upon  to  treat  is  wrong.  Nothing  will  persuade  one  of  these 
bone  setters  but  that  the  “joint  is  out,”  and  that  what  he  does  is  to  return  it  to  its 
place.  The  remonstrances  of  the  patient  and  his  friends  are  alike  unheeded,  and 
the  success  that  follows  his  treatment  justifies — at  least  to  his  oven  mind  the  view 
he  has  propounded.  Now  a broken  bone  is  one  thing,  and  a dislocated  joint  is 
another,  and  it  is  neither  to  set  the  one,  nor  reduce  the  other — to  use  the  language 
of  surgeons — that  the  bone  setter  is  really  ever  called  in. 

In  order  to  make  clear  to  the  reader  what  so-called  “bone  setting  ” is,  we  must 
explain  the  nature  and  structure  of  a joint.  The  rigid,  unyielding  bones,  or  the 
levels  to  which  the  muscles  supplying  the  motive  power  of  the  limbs  are  attached, 
are  enabled  to  move  upon  one  another  by  certain  aiTangements,  which  are  termed 
joints,  similar  to  the  hinges  by  which  a door  moves  upon  its  post.  Thus  the  fore- 
arm can  be  bent  upon  the  arm  at  the  elbow  joint,  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  at 
the  knee,  the  thigh  upon  the  trunk  at  the  hip,  or  the  fist  can  be  doubled  by  the 
folding  of  the  different  segments  of  the  hand  at  the  finger  joints.  The  ends  of  the 
bones,  where  they  come  in  contact  at  the  joints,  are  covered  by  thin  cushions  of  a 
firm  yet  very  smooth  substance,  known  as  gristle  or  cartilage.  Different  joints  aie 
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of  difl'event  shapes,  but  in  all  tlie  bones  wliicli  enter  into  the  joints  fit  into  one 
another  to  a certain  extent,  the  inequalities  at  the  end  of  one  bone  corresponding  to 
pi'ominences  and  depressions  on  the  other.  Sometimes  the  bones  interlock  very 
completely,  in  other  cases  the  adjacent  surfaces  are  nearly  flat.  The  former  variety, 
of  which  the  elbow  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  will  ob^’iously  allow  of  more  limited 
movement  than  the  latter,  as  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  extensive  range  of 
motion  possible  at  the  shoulder  joint  with  that  at  the  elbow.  It  is  further  necessary 
to  keep  these  ends  of  the  bones  in  contact  by  some  material  which  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  permit  of  the  movement  of  the  bones  on  each  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  shall  not  be  elastic  and  allow  the  ends  to  be  separated  from  one  another.  Such 
a material  are  the  tendons  constructed  of,  and  they  bear  very  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  ends  of  the  bones,  surrounding  them  more  or  less  comi)letely,  as  the 
leather  hinges  do  to  a box  and  its  lid.  Round  about  the  joint  are  the  muscles  and 
their  tendons  or  leadei-s,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  bones.  The  tissue  of 
Avhich  the  tendons  are  formed  is  identical  with  that  which  forms  the  ligaments. 
Lastly,  an  arrangement  exists  in  the  joint  for  maintaining  the  surfaces  of  the  carti- 
lage lubricated  by  a viscid  fluid,  which  acts  like  oil  in  a hinge.  Such  is  the  essential 
.structure  of  a joint,  however  much  they  may  vary  in  shajje  and  size.  In  some  few 
there  are  ligaments  inside  the  joint,  passing  across  from  one  bone  to  another  ; this 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  knee.  It  should  be  understood  that  injuries  to  the 
joints,  especially  such  as  those  leading  to  the  escape  of  the  lubricating  fluid,  are  very 
liable  to  be  attended  with  serious  consequences. 

Every  one  knows  how  easily  and  readily  the  healthy  limbs  move,  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  understand  that  anything  which  diminishes  the  flexibility  of  the 
tendons  and  ligaments,  or  causes  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  cartilage  to  adhere 
together,  will  diminish  the  freedom  of  movement.  Now  it  is  exactly  such  cojulitions 
as  these  that  accident  or  disease  may  lead  to.  We  most  of  us,  at  some  time  or 
other  of  our  lives,  have  unfortunately  experienced  a blow  on  a joint,  or  a sprain; 
the  knee  may  have  been  struck  with  a cricket-ball,  or  the  ankle  may  have  been 
twisted  ” by  a fall.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  no  harm  follows,  there  is  ])robably 
a good  deal  of  pain,  the  joint  is  swollen  and  cannot  be  moved,  and  an  enforced  i-est 
adds  to  the  general  discomfort.  In  a few  days,  however,  the  limb  has  returned  to 
its  normal  state,  and  no  harm  has  been  done.  Su})posing,  however,  that  the  injury 
had  been  more  severe,  or  that  proper  rest  and  other  remedies  had  not  been  adopted, 
or  that  the  individual’s  constitution  had  been  such  as  to  predispose  him  against 
recovery,  the  joint  would  then  have  become  inflamed,  and  the  vdtimate  result  of  such 
a condition  would  very  probably  be  the  formation  of  a certain  material  which 
would  cause  the  suifaces  of  the  cartilage  to  become  adherent,  and  would  render 
the  ordinarily  flexible  ligaments  firm  and  ligid,  a state  of  things  that  we  have 
seen  interferes  with  the  mobility  of  the  joint.  Rest,  whether  simply  by  keeping 
the  limb  quiet,  or,  as  it  is  more  completely  obtained,  by  bandaging  the  limb  in  a 
splint,  is  a necessity  for  the  treatment  of  the  case  ; but  this  very  rest,  if  unduly 
prolonged,  is  a])t  to  favour  the  development  of  the  adhesions,”  as  they  are  called, 
that  have  re.sulted  from  the  inflammation,  and  allow  of  them  becoming  tough  fibrous 
bands,  which,  if  once  formed,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  clear,  however, 
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if  these  bands  are  broken  across,  or  if  the  rigid  ligaments  which  impede  the 
movements  of  the  bone  be  bent  and  made  pliable,  that  a considerable,  or  perhaps 
complete,  improvement  may  be  effected.  It  would  seem  that  the  actual  signihcance 
of  a stiff'  joint  has  not  hitherto  received  quite  all  the  attention  it  has  deserved, 
and  that  possibly  the  notion  of  resting  a limb  has  been  pushed  too  far.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  what  the  bone  setter  does  is  forcibly  to  flex  the  affected  joint,  and  in  so 
doing  rupture  the  adhesions  and  bend  the  ligaments,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  bone 
free  to  move  upon  one  another.  With  the  knowledge  of  how  serious  joint  aff'ections 
may  be  the  surgeon  may  have  hesitated  to  apply  sufficient  force  to  affect  his  object, 
and  only  succeeds  in  causing  pain,  whilst  the  more  ignorant  “ bone  setter  ” who 
follows  him,  heedless  of  what  may  be  since  he  knows  it  not,  puts  the  whole  strength 
of  his  arm  into  his  work,  and  breaking  through  all  obstacles,  not  unfrequently  brings 
about  a perfect  cure  at  once,  and  points  to  the  cracking  that  is  heard  as  the 
restraining  bands  give  as  the  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  “joint  was  out, 
and  has  now  “ gone  back  to  its  place.” 

It  would  not  be  quite  fair,  however,  to  the  bone  setters  to  attribute  their  success 
simply  to  ill-considered  efforts  of  brute  force.  The  more  successful  among  them — 
and  notably  Mr.  Hutton,  before  mentioned— had  reduced  the  method  of  procedure  to 
rules,  the  results  of  extensive  experience.  When  once  a case  is  undei’taken  and  it 
is  by  no  means  every  one  that  presents  itself  that  is  accepted — a definite  mode  of 
action  is  determined  on,  and  either  put  in  practice  then  and  theie,  oi  after  a slight 


preliminary  delay,  during  which  the  aft'ected  part  is  usually  ordered  to  be  poulticed 
and  rubbed  with  oil,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  softening  and  rendering  more 
pliant  the  structures  round  about  the  joint.  When  the  operation  itself  is  peiiormed, 
there  is  no  more  done  than  is  actually  necessary.  The  limb  is  bent  and  straightened 
by  a few  effective  movements,  not  one  beyond  what  is  needful.  According  to  the 
joint  which  is  to  be  manipulated,  and  the  supposed  direction  in  which  the  “ bone 
is  out,”  so  are  the  movements  made ; but  considerable  importance  is  attached  to 
making  them  in  the  direction  in  which  the  most  pain  is  produced,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  regarded  as  essential  that  a painful  spot,  which  is  almost  always  to  be 
found  somewhere  over  these  joints,  should  be  firmly  pressed  upon  by  the  thumb  of 
one  hand  cf  the  operator.  One  great  advantage  is  the  absence  of  appai'atus  and 
instruments,  often  so  terrifying  to  patients.  The  limb  is  held  firmly  on  the  side  of 
the  joint  next  to  the  trunk,  and  the  required  movements  are  made  by  bending  and 
twisting  in  definite  directions  the  segment  of  the  limb  beyond  the  seat  of  the  mischief. 
Advantoge  is  often  very  cleverly  taken  of  the  natural  leverage  afforded  by  the  bones 
and  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  and  this  without  any  real  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
manipulatoi^of  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  but  simply  as  the 

result  of  experience. 

Whilst  it  is  plain  that  in  cases  such  as  v/e  have  described  a plan  of  treatment 
like  this  appears  to  be  rational,  and  is,  as  we  know,  often  successful,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  there  might  be  many  diseases  of  the  joints  which  would  be  made  very 
much  worse  by  such  a course.  For  instance,  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  bone  not 
unfrequently  become  destroyed  as  the  result  of  disease  ; or  matter  may  foim  in 
the  joints,  and  break  through  to  the  surface.  This  is  especially  liable  to  co-exist 
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with  the  death  of  a portion  of  tlie  bone.  In  all  such  cases  the  bone  setter,  if  he 
touched  them  at  all,  would  assuredly  aggravate  the  disease,  and  death  has  een 
known  to  follow  their  interference.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  s i ec  surj,eoi 
has  the  advantage  over  his  empiric  rival.  The  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  the 
true  condition  of  the  parts,  together  with  a general  accpiaintance  with  the  signs^am 
symptoms  of  disease,  would  lead  the  former  to  recognise  at  once  the  suitalile  trom 
the  unsuitable,  and  to  know  when  he  might  with  propriety  act.  With  the  other  it 
is  often  but  little  more  than  guessing,  and  sometimes  he  guesses  wrongly,  -bnoug  i 
will  have  been  said  to  show  the  real  value  of  so-called  “ bone  setting,  and  that 
whatever  may  have  been  its  results  in  the  hands  of  its  practisers,  it  is_  destined  to 
become  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  surgeon  a valuable  addition  to  his  means  ot 
combating  disease.  Accepting  from  the  quack  the  general  principles  of  his^  art,  it  is 
amplihed^nd  corrected  by  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  the  how  to  act  is  improved 
as  the  when  to  act  is  accurately  ascertained.  There  should  be  no  need  to  caution 
the  public  at  large  against  attempting  the  process  themselves. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  “bone  setting,”  a word  or  two  may  be  said  on 
the  treatment  of  deformities.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  domestic  medicine  is 
obviously  powerless.  The  wisest  course  is  to  lay  the  matter  befoie  your  oidinaiy 
medical  attendant,  and  to  take  his  advice  about  consulting  a specialist  or  expert. 
In  deformities  of  the  limbs  resulting  from  rickets  much,  however,  may  be  done 
without  resorting  to  mechanical  appliances  or  instrumental  aid.  It  is  a great 
mistake  to  be  in  a hurry  to  put  children  into  irons.  Many  people  have  a mania  for 
these  horrors.  Often  enough,  it  is  true,  the  legs  become  straight  when  these, 
instruments  of  torture  are  worn;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  would  get  all 
right  just  as  quickly  without  them.  We  are  often  told  that  a child  “gives  way  at 
tlie  ankles.”  This  simply  means  that  the  bones  are  not  yet  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  rational  treatment  is  olivnously  to  keep  tlio 
child  oflf  its  legs  till  they  grow  stronger.  A little  persuasion  will,  as  a rule,  be 
found  more  efficacious  than  a bar  of  iron.  Let  the  child  crawl,  by  all  means ; but 
keep  him  from  standing  or  walking.  The  only  kind  of  splint  that  is  likely  to  do 
any  good  is  a long,  wooden,  padded  splint,  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb, 
reaching  from  above  the  knee  to  well  below  the  foot,  and  this  acts  simply  by 
preventing  the  child  from  using  its  feet.  The  same  result  may  often  be  attained  by 
tying  the  legs  together  just  above  the  knees.  Attention  to  the  general  health  will 
in  these  cases  do  more  good  than  anything.  The  child  should  be  placed  m as 
favourable  hygienic  conditions  as  possible,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  purity 
of  the  air,  warmth  of  clothing,  &c.  It  should,  if  possible,  sleep  alone,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  bed  and  bed-clothes  fresh  and  sweet.  iSIilk  should 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  diet,  two  or  three  pints,  either  pure  or 
diluted  with  water — or,  better  still,  lime-water— being  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Steel  wine  is  a useful  adjunct,  and  the  same  may  be  .said  of  Parrish’s  chemical 
food,  and  the  syrup  of  phosphate  of  iron.  Cod-liver  oil,  given  immediately  after 
meals  in  a little  orange  wine,  often  proves  remarkably  beneficial.  The  phosphate 
of  lime  powders  (Pr.  77)  will  do  much  to  give  the  requisite  firmness  to  the  bones. 


MASSAGE  AND  OTHER  FORMS  OF  TREATMENT 

Massage,  as  a mode-  of  treatment,  lias  of  late  attracted  considerable  attention 
both  ill  England  and  on  the  Continent.  It  is  by  no  means  a new  method,  for 
in  a crude  and  superficial  form  it  has  been  known  fr'om  the  earliest  ages.  It 
was  familiar  to  the  Homans,  and,  under  the  name  of  “ lomi-lomi,'’  is  frequently 
resorted  to  by  the  Sandwicli  Islanders.  There  is  an  adminrble  account  of  its 
history  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  December,  188G,  which  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Lady  John  Manners,  and  is  derived  cliiefiy 
from  the  works  of  German  writers.  Alassage  differs  entirely  from  “ shampooing  ” 
and  the  so-called  “ medical  rubbing,”  and  will  often  effect  a cure  after  these  pro- 
cedures liave  been  resorted  to  in  vain.  It  may  be  defined  as  a scientific  method 
of  treating  disease  by  systematic  manipulations.  For  its  proper  performance  a good 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  is  essential,  and  it  is  not  an  art  to  be  acquired 
in  a few  weeks  or  months.  In  some  countries  it  is  taught  thoroughly  by  lectures 
and  demonstrations,  the  course  extending  over  a period  of  five  years,  no  one 
being  permitted  to  undertake  a case,  even  under  the  direction  of  a doctor,  until 
every  branch  of  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  studied.  Massage  was  fir-st  em- 
])loyed  scientifically  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mezger,  of  Amsterdam,  and  its  mode  of 
action  has  been  experimentally  investigated  by  Billroth,  Esmarch,  Langenbeck, 
Von  Mosengeil,  and  some  of  the  first  jfiiysicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Continent. 
It  has  also  been  employed  in  a modified  form  in  America,  although  the  methods 
there  pursued  are  not  identical  with  those  resorted  to  by  Mezger.  For  many 
years  patients  were  sent  abroad  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  treatment — the 
course  usually  extending  over  a period  of  six  weeks — biit  now  it  can  be  obtained 
in  London,  and  patients  are  not  compelled  to  undertake  long  journeys  in  search 
of  restoration  to  health  and  vigour. 

The  terms  originally  employed  to  denote  the  various  procedures  winch  together 
constitute  what  we  call  massage  are  of  French  origin,  and  although  they  may 
at  first  seem  unfamiliar  to  us,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  now  an 
established  usasre  and  a definite  meaning,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
other  adeq\;ate  equivalents.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  whilst  massage  always 
con.sists  of  manipulations,  all  manipulations  do  not  constitute  massage.  Massage 
may  be  regarded  as  a general  term  which  includes  a number  of  specific  forms 
or  varieties.  One  of  the  procedures  most  frequently  i-esorted  to  is  called  effleurnge. 
In  the  performance  of  this  manoeuvre  the  hands  ai’e  moved  rapidly  upwards  from 
the  extremities  towards  the  centre  of  the  body,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  muscles 
to  contract  and  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  If  the  process  were 
applied  mei’ely  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  it  wmdd  do  little  or  no  good,  and  it 
is  requisite  that  the  operator  should  have  a knowledge  of  the  position  and  cour.se 
of  the  various  muscles  and  groups  of  muscles  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to 
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action  in  a certain  definite  order.  This  method  is  of  little  value  when  used 

alone,  and  should  always  he  combined  with  what  is  called  pHrmage.  In  the 

processes  of  petrissage  the  muscles  and  other  tissues  are  firm  y 

hands,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  deep  muscles  to  action  and  set 

ducts,  which  are  then  carried  away  by  the  small  blood-vesse  s and 

into  the  general  circulation.  It  is  obvious  that  this  dififei-s 

medical  rubbing,  every  movement  being  performed  with  a certain  ^ 

rapolement,  another  variety  of  massage,  consists  in  striking  light  y and 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  the  “ motor  points,”  or  spots  at  which  the  ^ T = 

the  various  muscles  become  superficial  and  can  be  reached  from 
Instruments  for  performing  this  operation  are  sold,  but  they  are  of  no  use 

unskilled  hands,  and  would  no  more  enable  one  to  ““ 

requisite  knowledge  than  would  the  purchase  of  an  amputating  knife  qualify  its 

possessor  for  cutting  off  a leg. 

We  usually  speak  of  a man  who  has  a competent  knowledge  of  massage  a r 
masseicr,  whilst  the  term  masseuse  is  employed  when  the  operator  is  of  tjie  ema  e 
sex.  These  terms,  however,  are  frequently  misused,  and  now-a-days  every  sham- 
pooer  who  has  had  a few  weeks’  practice  in  a Turkish  bath  calls  himself  a mc^seui , 
and  speaks  as  if  he  were  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Massage,  when  properly  per- 
formed, is  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  and  even  young  children  loo ' 
forward  to  the  daily  visit  with  feelings  of  pleasure.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
massage,  like  many  medicines,  is  a powerful  remedy— capable  of  doing  harm  as 
well  as  good.  It  should  never  be  resorted  to  merely  for  amusement,  or  without 
the  advtce  of  a doctor  who  has  studied  the  subject.  At  one  time  many  medical 
men  were  prejudiced  against  its  employment,  preferring  to  trust  entirely  to  old- 
fashioned  remedies  for  the  cure  of  their  patients  ; but,  now  that  its  mode  of  action 
is  understood,  they  are  usually  amongst  the  first  to  recommend  it.  For  obvious 
reasons  it  is  desirable  that  ladies  and  children  should  be  treated  only  by  a masseuse, 
and  not  by  a man-rubber.  It  is  usually  recommended  that  the  sitting  should  last 
only  a few  minutes,  and  this  is  the  rule  on  the  Continent ; but  Mrs.  Camillo- 
Soutten,  as  the  result  of  much  practical  experience,  points  out  that  better  results 
are  often  obtained  when  the  seance  is  prolonged  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  essential 
to  have  one  day’s  rest  a week,  and  the  operator  should  never  be  permitted  to  pay 
her  visits  on  Sunday.  Care,  too,  must  be  taken  not  to  over-fatigue  the  patient,  or 
harm  may  be  done  instead  of  good.  In  addition  to  being  thoroughly  trained  and 
educated,  the  masseuse  must  be  in  perfect  health,  and  should  never  be  overworked. 
People  who  suffer  from  any  constitutional  complaint  or  infirmity,  especially  skin 
eruptions,  should  never  be  employed.  As  much  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  operator  as  doctors  usually  display  in  choosing  a wet  nm'.se  for  an 
infant.  Nurses  who,  from  time  to  time,  may  be  called  on  to  undertake  surgical 
cases,  or  the  cai’e  of  patients  suffering  from  infectious  diseases,  are,  even  apart  from 
the  absence  of  pi’oper  training,  unsuited  for  the  work.  It  is  often  supposed  that 
handsome  incomes  are  realised  by  treating  patients  by  ma.ssage,  but  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  this  is  the  case  ; and,  taking  into  consideration  the  difficulty  with 
which  a knowledge  of  the  art  is  acquired,  and  the  initial  expense,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
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IS  equal  from  a pecuniary  point  of  view  to  many  other  callings  which  are  open  both 
to  men  and  women.  Skilled  performers  can,  of  course,  command  high  fees,  but  this 
IS  true  of  almost  every  profession.  The  work  is  laborious,  and  many  people  are 
quite  unfitted  for  it. 

There  are  many  diseases  which  ai*e  well  adapted  for  treatment  by  massage,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  to  which  it  is  wholly  inapplicable,  and  whicli 
would  be  more  successfully  treated  by  ordinary  medicinal  means.  Cases  have 
been  known  where  massage  in  injudicious  hands  has  caused  much  mischief,  and 
has  even  given  rise  to  fatal  results.  A gentleman  died  from  an  aneurism  of  the 
chest,  which  was  ruptured  by  the  manipulations  of  an  over-zealous  rubber,  the 
patient  falling  back  dead  on  his  couch.  In  several  other  instances  people  have  died 
in  a similar  way  from  perforation  of  the  stomach.  Even  when  applied  to  the 
limbs  it  is  not  always  safe,  for,  when  the  blood-vessels  are  hard,  or  have  undergone 
degeneration,  they  are  easily  fractured.  In  the  case  of  young  and  delicate  children 
the  bones  are  soft,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  resorting  to  these 
procedures. 

The  most  striking  cures  by  massage  are  effected  in  certain  cases  of  paralysis, 
although  it  is  not  every  form  of  paralysis  which  is  benefited  by  the  treatment.  In 
the  paralysis  of  children — or  infintile  paralysis  as  it  is  called — a cure  may  nearly 
always  be  effected,  provided  the  treatment  be  commenced  before  the  disease  has 
l^rogressed  too  far.  Murrell,  in  his  work  on  “ Massage,”  speaks  strongly  of  the 
beneficial  effects  he  has  observed,  and  other  medical  writers  have  recorded  equally 
good  results.  In  the  hysterical  paralysis  which  affects  ladies,  a cure  may  follow 
even  a few  applications.  There  is  probably  no  condition  more  speedily  alleviated  by 
this  means  than  chronic  constipation.  This,  as  we  all  know,  is  an  obstinate  com- 
plaint, and  patients  frequently  take  purgatives  and  other  remedies  until  the^' 
despair  of  ever  obtaining  even  temporary  relief.  Massage  of  the  abdomen  performed 
over  the  course  of  the  large  intestine,  will  usually  ensure  a prompt  and  easy  action 
of  the  bowels,  the  relief  in  many  instances  being  almost  immediate.  The  forms  of 
massage  resorted  to  in  these  cases  are  effleitrage  and  combined  with 

tapotement.  For  many  kinds  of  dyspepsia,  especially  when  associated  with  per- 
sistent lowness  of  spirits,  this  combination  forms  an  excellent  mode  of  treatment. 
In  many  liver  complaints,  too,  it  is  useful,  the  pressure  over  the  organ  stimulating 
the  secretion  and  flow  of  bile.  In  the  treatment  of  spi-ains  and  other  affections  of 
the  joints,  massage  is  of  much  value.  In  these  cases  we  usually  resort  to  what  is 
called  massage  d,  frictions.,  performed  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  moving  in  a 
circular  direction  over  the  painful  part,  so  as  to  empty  the  superficial  blood-vessels 
and  relieve  congestion.  In  a great  many  affections  of  the  nervous  sj^stem  massage 
is  now  the  recognised  mode  of  treatment.  It  speedily  cures  children  suffering  from 
St.  Vitus’s  dance,  even  when  the  complaint  is  of  long  standing. 

For  spinal  irritation — one  of  the  chief  symptoms  of  which  is  a burning  pain  in  the 
back,  between  the  shoulders,  excited  by  the  slightest  exertion — massage  is  strongly 
recommended,  and  equally  good  results  follow  its  employment  in  “ nervous  exhaus- 
tion,” from  which  both  men  and  women  so  frequently  suffer.  In  spasmodic  affections 
of  the  muscles,  due  to  overwork,  it  may  always  be  employed  with  confidence,  and 
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by  its  aid  it  is  often  found  possible  to  cure  writer’s  cramp,  dancer’s  cramp,  and  the 
cramp  from  which  pianoforte  players,  violinists,  and  others  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  delicate  and  intricate  movements  so  frequently  suffer.  Rest  in  these  cases 
is  usually  essential,  and  it  is  often  weeks  or  months  before  the  sufferer  can  resume 
work  with  comfort  or  even  safety. 

Magsage  is  useful  in  many  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  anaemia,  or  poorness 
of  the  blood  with  deficient  nutrition.  When  the  body  is  badly  nourished  the 
patient  often  gains  weight,  the  powers  of  assimulating  food  and  nourishment  being 
improved  in  a very  remarkable  way.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tLssues  are 
flabby  and  the  patient  suffers  from  excessive  corpulence,  massage  causes  a loss  of 
weight,  the  unhealthy  tissues  being  absorbed  and  replaced  by  good  solid  muscle. 
Massage  is  useful  in  chronic  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  also  in  chronic  lead  poison- 
ing. In  diseases  of  the  heart  it  is,  as  a rule,  inadmissible,  but  in  certain  forms 
associated  with  dropsy  it  often  does  good,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Murrell,  by 
improving  the  circulation  and  pi'omoting  absorption.  It  is  frequently  re.sorted 
to  in  various  uterine  affections,  and  is  said  to  be  especially  indicated  when  patients 
suSer  from  a condition  of  chronic  tiredness  and  inability  for  exertion.  It  will' 
often  afford  relief  in  diseases  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  incurable. 

The  Weir  Mitchell  Treatment. — This  mode  of  treating  ceitain  cases  of  hysteria 
was  originally  introduced  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  and  consists  of  a 
combination  of  seclusion  or  isolation,  over-feeding,  electricity,  and  rubbing.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  massage  treatment,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  massage 
proper ; with  massage,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  is  practised  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  patients  are  strictly  confined  to  bed,  not  being  allowed  to  move  even  for  the 
most  necessary  purpose,  and  are  rubbed  vigorously  all  over  twice  a day,  food  being 
abundantly  administered  in  the  intervals.  In  some  cases  the  results  are  most  satis- 
factory, whilst  in  others  the  patient  derives  comparatively  little  benefit.  The  class 
of  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable  are  perhaps  more  common  in  America  than  in 
England.  It  is  usually  cai’ried  out  in  some  “ home  ” or  “ establishment,”  and  the 
expense  incurred  is  frequently  considerable.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  this 
should  be  the  case,  as  skilled  labour  is  not  employed,  and  the  requisite  instruction 
in  the  varioiis  manipulations  is  readily  acquired.  When  the  Weir  Mitchell  treat- 
ment is  combined  with  real  massage  performed  by  a trained  masseur  or  masseuse, 
the  results  are  much  more  satisfactory.  It  is  not  claimed  for  this  method  of  treat- 
ment that  it  is  adapted  for  })aralysis,  but  simply  that  it  is  useful  in  certain  hysterical 
aflections. 

The  Liny  System. — The  Ling  System,  or  Swedish  movement  cure,  was  named 
after  Peter  Hinrik  Ling,  the  distinguished  poet  and  physiologist,  who  in  1813 
established  an  institution  at  Stockholm  in  order  that  he  might  practice  and  teach 
his  system  of  gymnastics,  which  was  described  as  equally  adapted  for  the  sick  and 
the  healthy.  It  includes  “ passive  ” movements  executed  by  an  external  agent  upon 
the  patient,  and  “ active  ” movements  produced  by  the  action  of  the  voluntarv 
muscles.  The  sufferer  is  usually  instructed  to  carry  out  sy.stematically  certain 
definite  exercises,  and  in  this  way  the  supplene.ss  of  stiff  joints  may  sometimes  be 
restored.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  people  benefit  much  by  this  treatment,  and 
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that  for  those  of  a sedentary  habit  it  is  useful.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  these  cases  equally  good  results  are  obtained  from  a course  of 
cricket,  boxing,  lawn  tennis,  or  even  billiards.  Great  difficulty  is  always  experienced 
in  getting  busy  men  and  indolent  women  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  and  anything 
that  will  accomplish  this  object,  and  maintain  the  health,  may  fairly  be  I’egarded  as 
a hygienic  or  even  curative  agent.  The  Ling  system  is  now  less  commonly  employed 
than  formerly,  but  it  still  has  its  advocates,  especially  on  the  Continent. 

The  Z wader  System. — The  Zander  System  of  Treatment  was  originated  by 
Dr.  G.  Zander,  of  Stockholm,  who  invented  a series  of  machines  by  which  the 
vai’ious  muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments  of  the  body  can  in  due  sequence  be  brought 
into  play.  It  is  largely  resorted  to  as  a curative  agent  on  the  Cohtinent  of  Europe, 
but  in  England  seems  to  have  met  with  comparatively  little  favour.  There  is  a 
Zander  Institute  in  London,  and  there  are  similar  establishments  in  many  large  cities, 
containing  between  thirty  and  forty  instruments  to  be  worked  by  the  paJtients  them- 
selves for  “ active  ” exercises,  and  about  half  that  number  worked  by  an  engine  for 
“ passive  ” exercises.  The  machines  are  costly,  and  beyond  the  means  of  most  patients 
to  acquii'e  for  their  own  personal  use.  The  class  of  diseases  capable  of  being  treated 
by  this  method  is  large,  and  the  results  obtained  are  often  surprisingly  good.  Many 
people  resoi't  to  the  Zander  Institutes  for  exercise,  quite  irrespective  of  any 
complaint  from  which  they  may  be  suffering,  just  as  they  would  go  to  a gymnasium. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  method  of  treatment  is  so  much  neglected,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  unless  the  patient  can  afford  to  live  near  the 
establishment,  considerable  expense  and  loss  of  time  must  of  necessity  be  incurred. 
It  is  possible  that,  as  the  treatment  becomes  more  popular,  other  institutions  will 
be  opened,  and  that  tlie  sphere  of  usefulness  of  this  remedial  agent  will  be  more 
accurately  defined.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  much  value  in  the  treatment  of  stiff 
joiJits,  shrunken  limbs,  and  other  deformities. 
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In  this  table  only  medicines  in  common  use  are  given.  The  doses  are  those 
ordinarily  employed  : in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  depart  from  tlie  rule. 
Prescriptions  for  many  of  these  drugs  have  already  been  given  {see  Prescriptions). 
The  doses  are,  in  most  cases,  those  suitable  for  adults.  The  proportionate  dose  to 
be  used  for  children  and  young  people  is  indicated  below  : — 


Under  1 year  old  give  1*5  of  tbe  adult  dose. 
9 i- 

^ )>  S 

W 3 ,,  i 


„ 4 

» 7 

,,  14 
„ 20 
Above  21 
„ 60 


V i 

2 

'S  ” 

,,  full  dose. 

„ the  inverse  gradation  of  the  above. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  certain  drugs,  especially  opium  and  its  prepara- 
tions. must  be  sriven  with  irreat  care  to  children. 


Alum  as  an  astringent,  fifteen  grains. 
Antimony  Wine ; 

As  an  emetic,  a table-spoonful. 

In  fevers,  five  drops. 

Barley  water,  ad  lihitmn. 

Baumo  do  vie,  two  tablo-spoonfuls. 

Black  diaught,  two  table-spoonfuls  or  more. 
Brimstone  and  treacle,  a tea-spoonful. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  fifteen  grains. 

Cajeput  oil,  three  drops. 

Calomel  as  a purgative,  three  grains. 

Camphor  julep,  two  table-spoonfuls. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  half  a drachm. 
Carbonate  of  potash,  fifteen  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  fifteen  gi-ains. 

Castor  oil,  a tea-spoonful  to  a table-spoonful. 
Chalk  mi.xture,  two  table-spoonfuls. 

Chamomile  tea,  a wine-glassful. 

Charcoal,  a tea-spoonful. 

Chloral,  ten  to  fifteen  grains. 

Chloric  ether,  fifteen  drops. 

Chlorodyne,  ten  drops. 

Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  fifteen  grains. 
Cod-liver  oil,  a tea-spoonful  to  a table- spoonful. 
Colchicum  wine,  fifteen  drops. 

Confection  of  senna,  a tea- spoonful. 

Confection  of  sulphur,  a tea-spoonful. 


Decoction  of  aloes,  two  table-spoonfuls. 

Decoction  of  bark,  two  table-spoonfuls. 

Decoction  of  broom-tops,  two  tablo-.spoonfuls 
or  more. 

Decoction  of  dandelion,  two  table-spoonfuls  or 
more. 

Decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  two  tablo-spoonfuls 
or  more. 

Dover’s  powder,  ton  giains. 

Dill  water  for  children,  a tea-spoonful. 

Easton’s  syrup,  a tea-spoonful. 

Epsom  salts,  half  a tea- spoonful. 

Ergot,  liquid  extract  of,  fifteen  drops. 

Essence  of  anise,  fifteen  drops. 

Essence  of  camphor,  five  di'ops. 

Essence  of  ginger,  fifteen  drops. 

Essence  of  peppermint,  fifteen  drops. 

Eriar’s  balsam,  half  a tea-spoonful. 

Gallic  acid,  fifteen  grains. 

Gregory’s  powder,  for  children,  ten  grains. 

Grey  powder,  five  grains. 

Infusion  of  calumba,  two  tablo-spoonfuls  or 
more. 

Infusion  of  cascarilla,  two  table- spoonfuls  or 
more. 

Infusion  of  gentian  (compound),  two  table- 
spoonfuls or  more. 
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Infusion  of  quassia,  two  table-spoonfuls  or 
more. 

Infusion  of  orange-peel,  two  table -spoonfuls  or 
more. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  five  grains. 

Ipecacuanha  wine  : 

As  an  emetic,  a table- spoonful. 

For  cough,  ten  drops. 

Lavender,  compound  tincture  of,  a tea-spoonful. 
Lime  water,  two  table-spoonfuls  or  more. 
Liquorice  powder  (compound),  30  to  60  grains. 
IMindererus’s  spirit,  three  tea-spoonfuls  i.u 
water. 

Mustard,  as  an  emetic,  a table-spoonful. 
Paregoric  elixir,  half  a tea-spoonful. 

Parrish’s  chemical  food,  a tea-spoonful. 
Peppennint  water,  two  table-spoonfuls. 
Pepsine,  three  to  five  grains. 

Quinine  wine,  two  table-spoonfuls. 

Sal  volatile,  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 


Senna  tea,  half  a cupful. 

Spirits  of  camphor,  twenty  drops. 

Spirits  of  chloroform,  fifteen  drops. 

Spirits  of  horseradish,  thirty  drops. 

Spirits  of  juniper,  a tea-spoonful. 

Steel  wine,  for  children  a tea-spoonful. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  half  a tea-spoonful  to  a 
tea-spoonful. 

Syrup  of  chloral,  a tea-spoonful. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  for  children  half  a tea- 
spoonful. 

Syrup  of  senna,  for  children  a tea-spoonful. 
Tannic  acid,  fifteen  grains. 

Tar  water,  two  table-spoonfuls  or  more. 
Tincture  of  bark,  a tea- spoonful. 

Tincture  of  calumba,  a tea-spoonful. 

Tincture  of  ginger,  twenty  drops. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica,  ten  drops. 

Tincture  of  quinine,  a tea-spoonful. 

Tincture  of  steel,  fifteen  drops. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PUBERTY. 

importance  of — Age  at  which  Menstruation  first  appears — Conditions  which  affect  it — Climate — Race 
— Hereditarj'  Tendencies— Social  Position — Habitation — Change  of  Figure  jireceding  the  Apj>ear- 
ance  of  Meirstruation — Diet  at  this  Period — Clothing— Exercise. 

Puberty — the  time  of  transition  from  girlhood  to  womanhood — forms  one  of  the 
most  important  epochs  in  the  life  of  the  human  female.  It  is  a time  when  great 
denmnds  are  made  upon  the  constitution,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  development 
of  the  intellectual,  the  emotional,  and  the  generative  systems.  It  is  one  peculiarly 
liable  to  disturbance  of  the  physiological  proce.sses  which  naturally  go  on  in  the 
body,  and  to  attacks  of  disease.  Marked  care  should  be  taken  of  the  young  girl  at 
this  period,  with  a view  to  favour  the  natural  processes  which  are  taking  place, 
to  ward  off  evil  influences,  and  establish  the  general  health  as  well  as  the  functions 
of  special  organs.  One  of  the  most  marked  of  the  latter  is  the  discharge,  every 
month,  of  a sanguineous  fluid  from  the  generative  organs — or  menstruation.  When 
this  function  is  naturally  and  healthily  established,  it  is  generally  and  rightly 
considered  that  a great  crisis  has  been  passed.  AVhen,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  is 
not  e.stablished  at  the  proper  time,  or  but  imperfectly,  the  condition  of  the  young 
subject  is  regarded  as  one  of  anxiety.  Every,  mother  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
physiology  of  this  subject  and  this  period,  in  order  that  she  may  know  what  to 
expect,  understand  the  meaning  and  value  of  certain  peculiar  symptoms  which  not 
unfrequently  make  their  appeai'ance  at  this  epoch,  recognise  those  of  evil  omen,  and 
place  her  child  in  the  most  favourable  conditions  to  pass  through  a time  which  must 
always  be  regarded  as  one  of  considerable  anxiety  in  a favourable  manner. 

At  this  period,  physical  and  moral  care  and  education  are  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance, for  lack  of  either  may  result  in  disease,  wliich  can  with  difficulty  be 
eratlicated  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  both  the  mind  and  body  are  in  such  a 
plastic  state  that  by  proper  treatment  they  can  be  moulded,  in  a great  measure, 
according  to  desire. 

Tlie  above  observations  are  more  or  less  true  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  the 
whole  period  of  growth  and  development,  but  they  are  especially  true  of  the  time 
when  a function  which  is  acted  upon  by,  and  reacts  upon,  all  the  other  functions  of 
the  organism  in  such  a marked  and  mysterious  manner  as  the  function  of  the 
organs  of  generation  is  being  developed  and  established. 

We  will,  therefore,  in  this  chapter  briefly  describe  the  changes  which  take  place 
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at  this  period,  and  point  out  the  general  home  treatment  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
favourable  issue. 

The  Age  at  lohich  Menstruation  first  appears.— This,  varies  considerably  in 
different  individuals.  The  average  age,  calculated  from  observations  made  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases,  is  in  this  country  about  the  fifteenth  year.  It  may, 
however,  appear  much  earlier,  and  may  be  retarded  to  a much  later  age.  Indeed, 
instances  are  known  in  which  infants  have  suffered  from  a monthly  discharge  of 
'"'anguineous  fluid  from  the  genital  organs,  accompanied  by  all  the  symptoms  of 
menstruation.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  ai’e  on  record  in  which  the  appearance  of 
the  menstrual  function  has  been  delayed  until  after  the  thirtieth  year.  Both  are, 
however,  of  great  rarity,  and  should  be  regarded  rather  as  curiosities  than  as  normal 
evolutions.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  such 
occurrences,  especially  as  mothers  are  liable  to  become  over-anxious  about  a re- 
tarded puberty,  and  desirous  to  foi'ce  the  appearance  of  what  the  young  girl  is  not 
yet  prepared  for.  There  are  other  rare  cases  in  which  menstruation  never  appears 
throughout  life,  or  where  it  is  established  only  after  marriage  or  after  pregnancy. 
The  cases  where  the  function  is  never  performed  are,  probably,  instances  of  deficient 
development,  or  absence  of  some  of  the  organs  of  generation ; while  those  in  which 
it  is  established  only  after  marriage  are  cases  in  which  those  organs  have  not 
attained  full  development  before  marriage  was  contracted. 

There  are  several  conditions  which  appear  to  exercise  a marked  influence  on 
the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  this  monthly  flow.  Amongst  these  the  most 
important  are  climate,  race,  hereditary  tendencies,  social  position,  and  town  and 
country  life. 

Climate. — In  our  own  climate  there  is,  it  is  true,  a great  variation  in  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  the  first  flow  in  different  women,  but,  as  has  been  said,  the 
average  age  is  about  the  fifteenth  year.  In  hot  countries,  as  India,  the  average  age 
is  about  thirteen;  while  in  cold  climates,  as  in  the  Horth  of  Europe,  menstruation 
is  not  established  until  about  the  seventeenth  year.  Moreover,  in  hot  climates  girls 
pass  into  womanhood,  and  women  become  old,  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  those 
who  dwell  in  colder  climates. 

Race. — Inasmuch  as  different  races  inhabit  different  climates,  it  is  difficult  to 
attach  to  race  and  climate  the  exact  influence  each  exercises  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  menstruation.  Both  usually  act  together,  and  the  influence  of  each  is  in  the 
same  direction ; yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  race  plays  a marked  influence  in 
determining  the  first  performance  of  the  function  we  are  considering ; for  English- 
women brought  up  in  India  menstruate  for  the  first  time  about  fifteen,  while  the 
Hindoo  women  are  regular  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  Observations  made  in 
several  nations  prove  the  same  thing;  but  none  are  more  striking  than  the  one  just 
mentioned. 

Hereditary  Tendencies. — The  females  of  some  families  menstruate  early,  while 
in  those  of  other  families  the  function  is  late  in  its  appearance.  Occasionally  the 
daughter  becomes  regular  for  the  first  time  at  the  same  age  that  the  menstruation 
first  appeared  in  the  mother.  This  may  happen  in  two  or  three  generations,  though, 
owing  to  numerous  causes,  it  occurs  only  rarely. 
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Social  Position  has  a determining  influence  on  the  date  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  catamenia,  or  menstruation.  Girls  ol  the  higher  clix-sses  of  society,  who  lead 
luxurious,  sedentary  lives,  whose  diet  is  rich,  stimulating,  and  abundant,  are  regular 
at  a somewhat  earlier  age  than  those  whose  tare  is  scanty,  who  work  hard,  and  ax’e 
accustomed  to  muscular  exercise,  &c. 

The  last  element  which  exerts  an  influence  on  the  a})pearance  of  the  monthly 
flow  which  we  shall  mention  is  Mahitation.  Those  who  live  in  large  to\v'iis,  and 
who  are  subject  to  the  exciting  influences  of  the  social  life  of  cities,  menstruate 
earlier  than  women  who  live  in  the  country. 

All  these  conditions  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  time  of  puberty  is  ap- 
proaching, so  as  to  have  some  idea  of  the  time  when  the  appearance  of  the  monthly 
flux  may  be  expected,  and  to  relieve  any  anxiety  that  may  be  felt  on  account  of  its 
precocity  or  retardation.  • 

The  quantity  of  the  discharge  varies  much  in  different  women,  and  consequently 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  amount  proper  to  any  individual  subject.  The 
})er.sonal  experience  of  the  female  herself  alone  can  do  this.  In  some  the  flow  is 
habitually  scanty,  lasting  a day  or  two  only ; while  in  others  it  is  profuse,  lasting 
seven  or  eight  days.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  lasts  from  three  to 
five  days.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  five  days  was  fixed  as  its  duration.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that,  owmg  to  peculiarities  of  the  race  and  the  climate 
inhabited  by  them  at  the  time  the  laws  were  given,  its  duration  was  somewhat 
more  prolonged  than  it  is  usually  in  our  country. 

In  many  cases  menstruation  makes  its  appearance  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
without  any  previous  warning.  In  some  cases  accidents,  falls,  over-exertion,  or 
horse-riding,  may  determine  the  first  flux.  A girl  should  always  be  forewarned 
against  being  frightened  when  this  happens,  by  being  duly  and  properly  informed 
beforehand  of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  her  system,  and  of  what  she  may 
expect.  This  is  the  mother’s  duty  5 and  the  due  performance  of  it  may  not  un- 
frequently  save  from  veiy  serious  consequences.  It  has  happened  that  the  flux  has 
taken  a girl  unawares,  that  she  has  become  frightened,  thought  herself  injured,  and 
bathed  herself  with  cold  water,  checked  the  flow,  and  thus  caused  very  serious 
illness.  Tins  is  due  only  to  gi’oss  negligence  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  her ; for  it  should  never  be  possible  for  her  to  find  herself  in  such  an 
unfortunate  and  cruel  ])osition. 

Usually,  however.  Nature  warns  both  mother  and  daughter  of  what  is  coming: 
changes  that  cannot  be  misinterpreted  by  the  initiated  take  place  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  young  girl,  which  point  out  that  the  period  of  transition  to  womanhood 
is  approaching. 

The  form — no  longer  thin,  angular,  and  clumsy — becomes  plump,  rounded,  and 
graceful.  The  gait  becomes  firm  and  animated.  3’he  chest  enlarges,  the  hips  grow 
broader,  the  breasts  develop  and  become  full  and  round.  The  whole  body,  indeed, 
partakes  in  the  process  of  development — the  girl  becomes  a woman. 

Besides  interpi’eting  the  meaning  of  these  changes  to  her  daughter,  a mother 
may  do  much  to  favour  the  normal  performance  of  the  function  of  menstruation, 
and  to  preserve  and  establish  the  health  of  her  child  at  tliis  critical  period.  Her 
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efforts  should  be  directed  to  physical  and  moral  training.  With  regard  to  the  lattei 
we  shall  say  little  or  nothing,  but  the  former  falls  in  an  especial  manner  within  our 
province.  And  first  of  all  of 

Food. — The  rapid  growth  of  the  body,  the  development  of  its  various  organs, 
and  especially  of  the  system  of  generation,  demand  an  abundant  sup[dy  of  nourish- 
ing material.  By  this  is  not  meant  luxurious  living ; that  would  be  jiroductive  of 
mischief.  Besides  laying  the  foundation  for  habits  of  indulgence  and  of  ease,  it  has, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  a tendency  to  bring  about  a too  early  advent  of 
menstruation,  before  the  system  is  pro])erly  prepared  for  the  dx'ain  which  that 
function  entails,  and  before  the  organs  concerned  in  its  perfonnance  have  attained 
the  degree  of  maturity  requisite  for  its  healthy  continuance.  It  is  not  luxurious 
living,  then,  but  plain,  wholesome  nutritious  food  should  be  the  fare  of  the  young 
^irl  who  is  approaching  the  period  of  puberty  : meat  twice  a day,  plainly  cooked, 
with  vegetables,  milk,  and  fruit  puddings.  Stimulants — even  beer — are,  as  a rule, 
quite  unnecessary. 

Clothing. — Girls  should  be  warmly  clad  from  an  early  period.  They  should 
wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  a flannel  vest,  and  drawers  di’awn  closely,  but  not 
tightly,  round  the  leg,  just  below  the  knee.  Warm  clothing  is  particularly  neces- 
sary when  puberty  appears  : especially  should  exposure  to  severe  cold  when  im- 
perfectly clad  be  avoided  during  the  menstrual  epochs.  Imprudence  in  this  respect 
may  be  productive  of  severe  mischief,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  next  chapter. 
It  is  better  to  wear  flannel  next  the  skin  than  to  interpose  linen  between,  because 
the  former  not  only  prevents  the  dispersion  of  the  heat  of  tlie  body,  and  so  preserves 
the  general  warmth,  but  it  also  gently  stimulates  the  cutaneous  surface,  favours  the 
circulation  as  well  as  perspiration  in  it ; and  when,  after  exertion,  while  the  skin 
is  acting  freely,  exposure  to  cold  becomes  necessary,  suppression  of  perspiration, 
together  ^vith  the  evils  that  may  result  from  it,  is  far  less  likely  to  happen. 

Stays  are  very  generally  worn,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  their  use,  provided 
only  they  are  properly  made.  Indeed,  they  may  be  of  great  service.  In  giving 
support  to  a feeble  spine,  and  in  helping  the  full  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest.  They  should  be  made  to  fit  the  body,  should  not  press  on  one  jxart  unduly, 
and,  of  course,  should  not  be  tight.  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the 
evils  of  tight  lacing ; the  fashion  has,  fortunately,  long  ago  passed,  and  a very  small 
waist  is  no  longer  regarded  as  elegant  or  natural  to  woman. 

With  regard  to  other  clothing,  it  should  vary  accortUng  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  During  the  hot  days  of  summer  errors  are  more  likely  to  be  committed  than 
at  other  times,  because  of  ignorance,  or  neglect  of  the  difference  in  temperature  in 
the  day  and  in  the  evenings.  This  difference  renders  clothes  which  are  ample  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  quite  insufficient  for  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Whether  stays  be  worn  or  not,  clothes  should  not  be  tied  too  tightly  round 
the  waist.  With  a view  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  this,  hooks  should  be  fastened  to 
the  stays,  in  order  to  support  the  clothes  and  prevent  them  from  slipping,  and  the 
tying  should  be  sufficient  only  to  retain  them  on  these  hooks.  Whatever  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  evening  dress  which  is  at  present  in  use,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  exposure  of  so  much  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is,  in  our  climate,  fraught 
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with  great  danger.  Slight  draughts  in  hot  rooms  frequently  give  I’ise  to  seveie 
colds,  and  the  ordinary  evening  dress  is  oiily  too  favourable  to  the  effective  action  oi 
such  currents  of  cold  air.  In  such  circumstances  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
cover  the  shoulders  after  any  exercise  wdiich  heats  the  blood  and  causes  free 
perspiration. 

Exercise. — During  the  whole  period  of  growth  and  development  the  young  girl 
should  take  regular  daily  physical  exercise.  It  favours  the  processes  which  go  on  in 
the  body,  facilitates  nutritive  changes,  and  renders  regular  and  uniform  the  play  of 
all  the  functions.  Indeed,  without  exercise  there  cannot  be  health.  All  exercise  at 
command  should  be  undertaken— walking,  riding,  swimming,  dancing.  Walking  is 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  is  sufficient  to  maintain  robust  health.  It  should  not 
be  taken  immediately  after  a full  meal,  but  in  the  morning  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  so  as  to  have  the  combined  effects  of  exercise,  of  good  air,  and  the  stimulating 
influence  of  the  sun.  Hiding,  when  possible,  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  physical 
exercise.  It  should  not,  however,  be  taken  to  the  exclusion  of  walking. 

Swimming  is  luxurious  as  well  as  bracing.  The  time  that  different  persons 
can  remain  in  the  water  with  benefit  v’aries  much  with  the  vigour  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  power  of  endurance.  After  being  in  the  water  for  some  time  the 
body  becomes  colder,  but  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  carried  to  any 
considerable  extent ; for  the  good  effects  of  swimming  depend  not  only  upon  the 
actual  muscidar  effort  made,  but  also  on  the  reaction  which  should  be  established 
after  leaving  the  water.  If  this  reaction  fails,  swimming  and  all  forms  of  bathing 
are  injurious.  The  duration  of  the  bath  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  ensure  such 
reaction.  This  varies  much ; and  some  persons  may  remain  in  the  water  for  hours, 
others  for  minutes,  while  some  can  only  take  a single  plunge.  After  bathing,  the 
skin  should  be.  thoroughly  dried  and  rubbed  well  with  a rough  towel,  so  that  the 
whole  surface  becomes  warm  and  red.  Then  a glow  is  felt  all  over  the  surface,  and 
a pleasant  feeling  of  lightness  and  activity.  When  this  occurs,  bathing  does  good  ; 
but  when  it  fails,  bathing  should  be  given  up. 

Dancing  is  not  only  a graceful,  but  a most  healthful  exercise.  It  is,  unfortu- 
nately, in  this  country  associated  with  late  hours,  hot  rooms,  and  bad  hygienic 
conditions,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  these  as.sociations  more  than  counterbalance 
the  good  derived  from  the  exercise.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
the  practice  of  sending  young  girls  to  balls  and  parties,  much  as  we  would  value 
dancing  exercise  when  undertaken  at  proper  hours,  in  the  open  air  or  well- 
ventilated  rooms. 

Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  regular  sleep  of  young  and 
growing  girls;  and  exercise  should  be  taken  up  to  slight  fatigue,  for  nothing  is 
more  favourable  to  healthy  and  peaceful  sleep.  Early  hours  should  be  observed, 
both  in  going  to  bed  and  in  getting  up ; tlie  air  of  a room  is  fresher  and  healthier 
in  riie  morning,  when  they  have  been  unoccupied  for  several  hours,  than  in  the 
evening,  when  they  are  hot  and  stuffy,  from  burning  of  gas,  candles,  or  lamps,  and 
trom  the  products  of  respiration. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  MENSTRUATION — DISORDERS  OF  MENSTRUATION. 

Scantiness  or  Absence  of  Causes  of  such  Condition — Treatment — Supi^ression  of  Menstruation— 
Causes  of  Consumption  — Disease  of  Kidneys  — Green  Sickness  and  Pallor  — Treatment — 
Hajinon’hage  and  other  Discharges — Mental  Emotion — Treatment. 

vVflEN  a menstrual  epoch  is  about  to  appear,  certain  symptoms  make  their  appear- 
ance which  indicate  that  the  flow  is  coming.  These  vary  in  diflhrent  women  ; in 
some  they  are  cibsent — there  is  no  sufiering  of  any  kind,  and  the  flow  a])pears 
without  their  knowledsre. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  thex'e  is  preceding  suffering,  and  the  subject 
is  conscious  of  her  condition  two  or  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  flux. 
These  symptoms  consist  in  a general  aching,  languoi’,  a feeling  of  unfitness  for 
work ; there  is  often  headache,  and  a dark  ring  round  the  eyes,  pain  in  the  back 
and  stomach  and  down  the  thighs.  Occasionally  there  is  sickness,  a slight 
diarrhoea,  and.  frequent  desire  to  pass  water.  These  are  the  symptoms  which 
usually  precede  the  flow  ■ they  should  not  be  severe,  for  when  they  suffice  to  lay  the 
woman  up  they  are  due  to  a diseased  and  not  a natural  condition.  In  the  next 
chapter  these  conditions  will  be  discussed. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  which  usually  attracts  the  attention  of  women  to 
disorder  or  disease  of  the  organs  of  generation  is  some  abnormality  in  the 
performance  of  the  monthly  function  called  menstruation.  This  function  is  peculiar, 
so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  to  the  human  female.  It  consists  in  a discharge  of 
blood  and  serum  from  the  genital  organs.  It  usually  takes  place  every  four  weeks ; 
but  in  some  cases  this  interval  is  shorter,  while  in  others  it  is  of  longer  dui’ation. 
The  function  is  first  performed  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen  ; it  continues 
to  be  repeated  every  month  up  to  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five.  The  process  is 
of  so  striking  a character,  so  entirely  out  of  the  common — indeed,  unique — that 
it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  people,  both  civilised  and  uncivilised.  It  is 
the  process  which  marks  woman  as  woman.  When  the  discharge  appears,  and 
continues  to  be  repeated  without  any  irregularity  or  suffering,  the  girl  has  become 
a woman,  and  it  may,  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  be  affirmed  that  the  organs  of 
generation  ai’e  well  formed  and  of  a healthy  character.  This  discharge,  then, 
its  appearance,  its  character,  and  the  regularity  of  its  performance,  form  a soiT  of 
index  to  the  conditions  of  the  pelvic  organs,  and  any  deviation  from  the  healthy 
performance  of  the  function  points  to  something  wrong  in  tlio  general  condition,  or 
in  the  organs  which  are  the  source  of  the  discharge.  Tlie  aberrations  in  the 
performance  of  this  function  are  of  three  kinds.  The  menstrual  flow  may  be 
scanty  or  absent ; it  may  be  profuse,  or  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated  too  often  ; 
and  the  flow  may  be  accompanied  with  intense  pain.  Any  one  of  these  conditions 
indicates  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  constitution  itself  or  with  the  organs 
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of  generation.  Moreover,  a very  large  number,  indeed,  the  great  majority,  of  the 
aiseases  to  which  the  organs  peculiar  to  the  human  female  are  liable,  call  forth  or 
induce  one  or  more  of  the  functional  deviations  named,  so  that  the  importance  of 
these  symptoms  (for  they  are  not  diseases)  cannot  be  over-estimated ; for  they  are 
the  indicators— frequently  the  first,  and  sometimes  the  only  ones— of  the  existence 
of  constitutional  or  local  disease.  Further,  inasmuch  as  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms  named  are  the  troubles,  pew* 
excellence,  to  which  a woman  is  subject,  and  that  during  the  interval  between 
successive  monthly  flows  she  feels  herself  perfectly  well,  it  becomes  us,  in  a popular 
work  of  this  kind,  to  classify  disea.ses,  which  we  shall  discuss  under  the  heads  of 
jirominent  symptoms  rather  than  according  to  pathological  or  scientific  relations ; 
because,  in  order  to  ajipreciate  a classification  based  on  the  latter  principles,  a 
thorough  scientific  training  is  requisite,  whereas  such  training  may  not  be  necessary 
for  the  appreciation  of  one  based  on  the  former.  Indeed,  in  actual  practice,  the 
process  by  which  a physician  or  surgeon  frequently  arrives  at  a conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  a disease— and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  him  who 
treats  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women — is  by  analysis — a tracing  back  of  one  or 
more  prominent  symptoms  to  tlieir  causes,  the  subordinate  or  less  marked  symptoms 
forming  a series  of  tinger-posts  to  direct  him  along  the  right  track.  M e will  then, 
first  of  all,  enumerate  and  describe  those  di.seases  which  give  rise  to  the  three 
leading  and  prominent  symptoms  named,  viz.,  scanty  or  absent  menstruation, 
excessive  di.scharge,  and  painful  discharge. 

Jilenstvvxition  Absent  ov  Scciuty. — filiis  condition  is  technically  or  scientifically 
known  as  ainenorrhcca.  It  is  an  affection  of  frequent  occurrence.  Its  causes  aie 
numerous  and  various.  It  may,  and  frequently  does,  make  its  appearance  at 
puberty.  In  that  case  the  sanguineous  monthly  flow  does  not  show  itself  at  the 
usual  age,  and  the  girl,  having  passed  the  period  of  puberty,  and  the  signs  of 
puberty  not  having  made  their  appearance,  becomes  the  source  of  great  anxiety  to 
herself  and  to  her  parents.  The  causes  of  this  condition  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Absence  of  the  internal  organs  of  generation  or  of  some  portion  of  them. 
The  presence  of  some  of  these  organs  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  discharge  to 
take  place.  The  source  of  the  discharge  is  the  hotly  of  the  womb  itself,  or  the 
uterus.  The  inner  surface  of  that  part  of  the  organ  becomes  immensely  congested, 
the  vessels  give  way,  and  rupture  and  a flow  of  blood  takes  place  from  them.  But 
the  womb  may  be  present  and  still  the  discharge  may  not  appear.  There  are  two 
small  organs  lodged  in  the  pelvis,  one  on  each  side  of  the  womb,  called  ovaries. 
These  organs  are  the  factories  of  the  germs  which,  when  fertilised  and  placed  in 
favourable  positions,  develop  and  form  a child.  These  organs  also  appear  to  have  a 
very  important  part  to  play  in  the  monthly  function  of  the  uterus,  in  the  formation 
and  flow  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  so  that  their  absence  would  entail  absence  of 
menstruation.  Absence  of  the  ovaries,  then,  is  one  cause  of  amenorrhoea. 

This,  however,  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  : the  ovaries  are  not  often  absent ; 
more  frequently  they  are  somewhat  smaller,  less  plump  than  natural — in  fact, 
somewhat  imperfectly  developed.  When  these  organs  are  wanting,  the  subject 
of  the  malformation  is  asexual.  The  external  characters  which  accompany  this 
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deformity  are  a general  appearance  resembling  more  that  of  the  male  than  tliat 
of  the  female.  The  hips  are  less  wide,  the  pelvis  small,  the  breasts  remain  flat 
and  undeveloped,  the  voice  is  harsh  and  manly.  It  is  also  said  that  hair  grows  on 
the  face  and  chin  like  the  beard  of  the  male.  There  are  present  none  of  those 
symptoms  which  precede  and  accompany  menstruation ; the  recurring  headaclie,  the 
pain  in  tlie  back,  the  weight  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  the  aching  of  tlie  thighs, 
the  general  lassitude,  and  the  dark  areolae  round  the  eyes,  are  all  wanting.  Indeed, 
such  a person  presents  to  an  observer  but  few  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
woman.  The  ovaries  are  lodged  high  up  in  the  true  pelvis,  at  the  junction  of 
the  tiue  with  the  false  pelvis  a position  which  renders  exploration  of  the  organs 
during  health  impossible  : so  tliat  it  is  not  possible  to  recognise  with  absolute 
certainty  absence  of  the  ovaries;  yet  the  general  symptoms,  positive  and  negative, 
go  fai  to  piove  such  absence,  oi‘,  at  least,  complete  inaction  of  the  organs  if  they  be 
present.  Of  course,  nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  such  a malformation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  the  person  cannot  become  a 
mother,  yet  the  general  health  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  deficiency,  and  that  she 
cannot  become  the  subject  of  many  diseases  to  which  well-formed  women  are 
liable. 

2.  Absence  of  the  womb,  or  uterus.  This  is  the  organ  which  supplies,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  ovary,  the  menstrual  blood,  and  its  presence  is  consecpiently 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  menstrual  function.  It  is  also  the  organ  which 
forms  the  nest  in  which  the  child,  or  embryo,  is  lodged  and  nourished  before  its 
birth  ; and,  moreover,  it  is  the  active  agent  in  the  act  of  giving  birth,  for  by 
the  force  of  its  powerfully  contracting  muscles  is  the  child  driven  into  the  world. 
Entire  absence  of  the  uterus  is  very  rare,  but  a I’udimentary  condition  of  the  organ 
is  less  rare,  though  still  not  frequently  met  with.  In  persons  in  whom  the  womb  is 
absent  or  rudimentary  the  menstrual  flux  is  absent  or  scanty.  The  flow  may  take 
place  without  pain,  but  in  many  cases  the  pain  accompanying  the  perfoi’inance 
of  the  function  is  severe. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  body  is  womanly,  the  hips  are  broad,  the 
jielvis  large,  the  breasts  round  and  well  developed.  The  menstrual  molimena,  or 
the  aches  and  lassitude  which  so  often  accompany  menstruation,  may  be  present, 
though  more  often  absent.  Treatment  is  vain  when  the  uterus  is  absent ; and 
when  the  organ  is  rudimentary,  there  are  no  means  yet  discovered  by  which  its 
development  can  be  ensured. 

3.  The  menses  may  have  not  made  their  appearance  by  reason  of  an  obstruction 
to  their  outflow.  In  such  a case  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are  present  and  perform 
their  functions ; the  menstrual  dischai’ge  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  but, 
owing  to  the  occlusion  of  the  outlet,  remains  dammed  up  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
or  the  canal  of  the  vagina,  or  passage  leading  to  the  womb.  The  obstruction  is 
most  frequently  met  with  at  the  mouth  of  the  vagina.  It  is  usually  caused  by 
an  abnormal  condition  of  a membranous  fold  placed  in  that  situation  and  completely 
closing  the  passage.  This  fold  of  membrane — called  the  hymen — is  a natural 
structure,  forming  a sort  of  imperfect  valve  to  the  vaginal  orifice,  but  not 
completely  closing  that  opening.  Complete  closure  is  a condition  which,  unless 
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remedied,  may  lead  to  very  serious  results.  It  causes  no  trouble  or  incon\  enience, 
however,  during  infancy  and  childhood,  not  indeed  until  the  advent  of  pubeity,  and 
not  then  unless  the  organs  of  generation  become  active  and  the  menstrual  secretion 
is  formed.  When  the  secretion  of  the  menstrual  flux  begins,  the  troubles  arising 
from  closure  of  the  vagina  also  begin.  The  discharge  is  secreted  and  poured  out  of 
the  womb  into  the  passage  which  leads  outwards,  in  order  to  be  separated  and  cast 
oil’  from  the  body,  but  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  being  completely  closed  by  the 
hymen,  prevents  the  escape  of  the  discharge.  In  this  manner  it  becomes  lodged  in 
the  vagina.  When  the  menstrual  flow  has  ceased,  but  little  discomfort,  if  any,  will 
be  felt  during  the  first  interval ; but  when  the  time  of  the  next  flow  arrives 
the  trouble  returns.  In  this  manner  the  discharge  in  the  vagina  accumulates  and 
increases  in  ([uantity.  As  time  wears  on  the  pains  preceding  and  accompanying 
menstruation — the  molimena — increase  in  severity.  They  become  more  and  inoi’e 
intense,  and  at  last  agonising.  If  carefully  looked  for  a tumour  or  swelling  may 
now  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  stomach.  It  is  smooth,  elastic,  often  very 
tender,  the  upper  part  is  roundish  • it  rises  from  the  pelvis,  and  has  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  uterus  during  the  early  months  of  pr-egnancy,  and  the  girl  may  be 
unjustly  charged  with  being  in  the  family  way.  This  tumour  gradually  increases  in 
size  every  month.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  increase  always  occurs  at  the  times 
the  pains  are  present — that  is,  at  the  times  when  the  discharge  is  poured  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus — and  not  during  the  interval.  The  pains  in  the  stomach 
at  last  become  prolonged  and  almost  constant.  The  general  health  becomes 
deteriorated.  The  healthy  and  rosy-looking  gild  becomes  sickly,  pallid,  and  sallow. 
The  appetite  is  lost,  there  is  frequent  vomiting,  the  liowels  are  confined,  and  there 
is  constant  urinary  trouble. 

The  discovery  of  such  a condition  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  should  be 
done  in  order  to  save  the  innocent  from  foul  and  unjust  aspersions.  It  should 
be  done  in  order  to  relieve  her  from  continual  and  agonising  suffering.  It  should 
be  done  in  order  to  save  her  life,  for  so  long  as  it  (the  state)  is  permitted  to 
continue,  so  long  is  the  danger  to  life  imminent.  It  has  just  been  stated  that  life  is 
endangered  by  this  condition.  This  danger  comes  about  in  the  following  way : — 
The  discharge,  not  finding  an  outlet,  accumulates  in  the  vagina,  and  distends  that 
organ.  When  this  distension  has  gone  on  to  a certain  degree,  and  still  more  fluid  is 
poured  into  the  cavity,  the  uterus  begins  to  dilate,  and  this  organ  in  its  turn 
becomes  distended  ; then  the  fallopian  tubes,  which  lead  from  the  womb  to  the 
cavity  of  the  belly,  become  dilated,  and  the  menstrual  fluid  may  regurgitate  along 
the  dilated  tubes  into  the  abdominal  or  peritoneal  cavity.  This  would  give  rise 
to  an  inflammation  of  a virulent  and  fatal  character.  The  consequence  would 
be  certain  death.  But  the  fallopian  tubes  may  not  have  been  dilated.  In  that  case 
the  womb  itself,  by  its  over-violent  contractions  to  get  rid  of  its  contents,  which 
act  as  a foreign  body,  may  give  way  by  rupture,  and  the  discharge  escape,  through 
the  opening  thus  formed,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity — to  give  rise  to  intense  pain  and 
rapid  death.  Under  such  circumstances,  interferences  becomes  absolutelv  necessary, 
with  a view  to  avert  ultimate  death. 

This  condition  requires  considerable  skill  and  knowledge  for  its  discovery.  An 
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exajiiination  of  the  parts  and  organs  contained  in  the  pelvis  must  be  made  before 
tie  state  of  things  can  be  diagnosed.  Digital  and  ocular  examination  of  the 
external  parts  will  discover  the  closure  of  the  vagina  and  imperforate  condition  of 
the  hymen  ihe  linger  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  passage,  and  the  eye  cannot 
discover  the  fissure  in  the  hymen.  This,  however,  is  not  enough ; it  is  further 
necessary  to  inake  out  whether  the  uterus  is  present  or  absent ; and  if  it  be  present, 
whetlier  it  is  active  in  its  functions,  forcing  out  the  menstrual  fluid.  A further 
examination  is  necessary  for  determining  this  point,  and  it  is  to  be  conducted 
through  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  ; a sound,  or  catheter,  should  be  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  and  the  Anger  into  the  rectum.  In  this  way  a full  and  comiilete 
exploratioii  should  be  made  of  the  organs,  of  the  thickness  of  the  vagina,  and  of  the 
contents  of  its  canal,  whether  it  is  empty  or  whether  it  contains  a quantity  of 
pent-up  fluid.  Careful  examination  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  above  the 
pubes  IS  necessary,  and  if  a tumour  be  discovered  in  that  situation  its  relation 
to  the  contents  of  the  vagina  should  be  made  out.  In  this  manner  a skilled 
observer  can  readily  recognise  the  condition,  especially  when  he  takes  into 
consideration,  in  addition  to  what  he  observes  for  himself,  the  history  which  has 
already  been  told  him.  In  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  in  some  cases  the 
membrane  closing  the  passage  is  greatly  bulged  out  and  thinner,  and  the  dark 
sanguineous  contents  of  the  vagina  may  be  distinguished  through  it.  Such  is 
the  history  and  such  the  symptoms  of  this  malformation  of  the  hymen. 

The  obstruction  to  the  flow  may,  however,  be  situated  in  other  parts 
of  the  passage  than  the  external  oriflce.  Tlie  vagina  itself  may  be  entirely 
wanting.  ^ This  is  always  a congenital  defect,  a malformation  existing  at 
birth.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  vagina  may  be  simply  a stout  thin  pouch 
of  varying  length,  but  not  reaching  the  womb.  This  is  likewise  a congenital 
malformation. 

The  canal  of  the  vagina  may  be  narrowed  and  completely  closed  in  any  part  of 
its  course.  This  condition  may  have  existed  at  biitli,  or  may  be  the  result  of 
inflammation  acquired  after  that  event.  This  is  caused  by  wounds  or  tears  of 
the  wall  of  the  canal,  caused  by  severe  labour  or  accidentally.  Adhesions  are 
formed  by  the  pouring  out  of  inflammatory  products,  and  complete  closure  of 
the  passage  results. 

The  canal  of  the  uterus  itself  is  sometimes  closed  at  its  external  orifice.  This, 
is,  however,  rare. 

The  symptoms  in  all  these  forms  of  obstruction  are  similar  to  those  met  with  in 
imperforate  hymen,  and  the  method  of  examination  already  recommended  for  the 
discovery  of  the  fault  should  l)e  adopted. 

The  question  now  comes.  What  can  be  done  to  relieve  these  troubles  and 
t)0  cure  the  deformity  1 Can  the  condition  be  relieved  and  the  patient  cured 
without  running  any  great  risk  1 To  this  it  is  to  be  answered  that  in  the  case 
of  imperforate  hymen  the  condition  can  be  readily  enough  relieved.  An  operation 
is  required.  The  offending  membrane  should  be  incised  or  punctured.  INo^ 
operation  could  be  simpler  or  easier  of  performance,  yet  it  must  be  said  that  it 
is  not  free  fi-om  danger — at  least,  in  many  cases.  The  fact  is,  that  most  of  these 
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cases  have  been  going  on  for  a long  time  before  they  seek  medical  advice,  and 
before  any  efficient  means  are  taken  for  their  cure.  Perhaps  in  many  cases 
medicines,  baths,  gin,  whiskey,  and  the  whole  series  of  domestic  medicines  generally 
in  use  have  been  tried  with  a view  to  establish  an  impossibility  the  bringing 
Dll  of  the  flow  when  there  is  no  outlet  for  it.  These  means,  indeed,  instead  of 
relieving  the  condition,  have  greatly  aggravated  it,  for  they  have  doubtless 
increased  the  amount  of  the  monthly  flow,  and  in  a proportionate  degree  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient.  When  domestic  knowledge  and  skill  have  been  exhausted 
in  vain,  then  the  doctor’s  advice  is  sought.  He  discovers  tlie  condition,  but  only 
when  the  vagina  and  uterus  have  been  for  a long  time  distended  and  are  in  a 
very  irritable  condition.  Under  these  circumstances  an  operation  for  the  cure 
of  tlie  malformation  is  accompanied  by  great  danger — far  greater  than  when 
performed  at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  organs  have  become  so  greatly  altered  in 
form  and  texture.  The  danger  arises  from  the  tendency  of  the  womb  to  contract 
irregularly,  and  in  this  way  to  drive  some  of  the  fluid  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  thus  giving  rise  to  peritonitis. 

But  peritonitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  belly,  may  arise  also  without  regurgi- 
tation of  fluid  into  the  cavity  simply  as  the  result  of  the  operation. 

Operations  for  the  relief  of  the  other  conditions  causing  obstruction  to  the 
menstrual  flow  are  more  complex  and  difficult.  When  the  vagina  is  absent,  or  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  the  operation  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  requires  the 
gi-eatest  skill,  knowledge,  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  The  making  of 
a new  vagina,  entirely  or  in  part,  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  some  danger,  but 
the  danger  is  less  than  that  arising  from  obstruction  to  the  flow,  which  will  in  time 
necessarily  prove  fatal  unless  removed. 

When  the  symptoms  which  usually  precede  and  accompany  menstruation  have 
been  present  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  the  monthly  flow  still  remains  absent, 
the  subject  sliouhl  be  at  once  carefully  examined.  Should  she  then  seek  proper 
advice,  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  discharge  would  be  found  and  removed  before 
the  fluid  has  accumulated  behind  the  seat  of  obstruction  and  caused  distension  of 
the  organs  above  and  alterations  in  their  tissues — conditions  which  not  only 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patients  themselves,  but  also  render  the  means  of  relief 
dangerous ; whereas,  were  the  operation  performed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
menstrual  life,  it  would  entail  little  or  no  risk,  and  spare  the  i)atient  much 
unnecessary  and  severe  suftering. 

Several  other  causes  besides  those  mentioned  may  give  nse  to  failure  of  the 
appearance  of  the  menses  at  the  proper  time  ; among  these  no  one  is  of  greater 
* importance  than  that  condition  known  as  amemia  and  chlorosis,  on  account  of  its 
fi’equency.  These  sis  well  as  others  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

When  menstruation  has  been  regularly  and  properly  established  ; when  the  flow 
has  recurred  every  four  weeks  on  several  occasions,  and  then  fails  to  return  at  the 
expected  time,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  general  health 
or  with  the  organs  of  generation,  unless  pregnancy  be  present.  The  causes  of  such 
cessation  are  numerous,  and  all  different  from  those  already  mentioned.  It  i.s 
evident  as  the  menstrual  function  has  been  regularly  performed,  that  the  organs  of 
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j^eneicition  aie  pioperly  formed  and  fully  developed — there  is  no  deficiency  in  their 
size,  and  the  passage  cannot  be  obstructed. 

One  of  ^ the  first  symptoms  of  pregnancy  is  cessation  or  suspension  of  the  menses  ; 
and  when  in  a married  woman  the  catamenia  do  not  appear  at  the  expected  time,  she 
geneially  believes  herself  to  be  in  the  family  way,  and  she  is  usually  correct  in  her 
suspicions.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  other  causes  which  may  bring  about 
suppression  of  the  menses  in  those  who  have  been  already  quite  regular ; and  this 
should  not  be  forgotten,  for  should  pregnancy  be  regarded  as  the  only  cause  of 
suspension  of  the  catamenia,  many  young  girls  would  be  unjustly  accused  or 
suspected  without  the  slightest  cause.  Hiese  causes  we  will  now  proceed  to 
enumerate,  and  we  will  at  the  same  time  give  brief  desci’iptions  of  the  symptoms 
which  usually  follow  or  accompany  their  action. 

Many  general  diseases  give  rise  to  suppression  of  the  catamenia.  For  the 
healthy  perfoi'iuance  of  the  functions  of  any  organ  in  the  body  sound  general  health 
is  necessary,  dhis  is  eminently  the  case  with  regard  to  the  womb.  Disorders  of 
the  womb  itself  give  rise  to  innumerable  general  troubles,  and  many  disorders  of 
the:  general  health  give  rise  to  suppression  of  the  uterine  functions.  The  diseases 
which  cause  these  troubles  are  of  a depressuig  and  enfeebling  character.  They 
deteriorate  the  blood,  partially  arrest  nutrition,  cause  wasting  of  the  system,  some- 
times by  some  drain  on  the  constitution,  sometimes  by  their  interference  with  the 
natural  pi’ocesses.  Consumption  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  amenorrhoea  or 
menstrual  suppression.  Indeed,  a suspension  of  the  menstrual  discharge  is  often 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  this  insidious  disease  observed  by  the  patient  herself, 
and  she  goes  or  is  taken  by  her  friends  to  the  doctor  in  order  to  “ have  them  brought 
on.  She  has  not  been  regular  for  some  time,  and  she  as  well  as  her  friends  regard 
this  as  the  source  of  all  the  mischief — of  all  her  symptoms.  Of  this  she  is  so  firmly 
convinced,  that  in  all  probability  she  has  already  tried  all  the  means  of  which  she 
has  knowledge,  in  order  to  bring  about  their  return,  but  happily  in  A^ain.  Indeed, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  persuade  her  and  her  friends  that  her  symptoms  are  not  due  to 
the  suppression  of  the  menses,  but  to  a much  more  serious  condition,  of  which  the 
suppression  is  the  consequence.  “I  am  sure,”  she  says,  “if  they  were  brought  on  I 
should  be  all  right.”  They  have,  according  to  her  idea,  run  to  her  head  or  her 
chest ; whereas  the  real  truth  is,  she  is  suffering  from  a severe  disease  of  the  lungs, 
of  which  she  is  quite  unconscious,  and  the  exhausting  effects  of  this  disease  on  her 
constitution  it  is  which  has  caused  the  suspension  of  the  flowers.  In  such  a case  it 
would  be  very  wrong  to  attempt  to  bring  on  the  flow  ; the  constitution  cannot  afford 
the  loss  of  so  much  blood ; it  is  required  for  other  purposes.  Indeed,  in  treating 
the  case,  no  thought  should  be  given  to  the  amenorrhoea ; all  the  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  her  troubles. 
Nourishment,  fresh  air,  oil,  and  iron,  and  change  of  air  should  be  the  means 
employed  to  counteract  the  mischief. 

Another  disease  which  is  not  i'aj*ely  a cause  of  amenorrhoea  is  that  disease  of  the 
kidneys  known  as  Bright’s  disease.  This  is  an  affection  which  causes  deterioration 
of  the  blood  by  causing  a part  of  its  albumen  to  pass  out  through  the  kidneys  with 
the  urine.  It  causes  extreme  pallor  and  dropsy.  This  form  of  supj^ression,  like 
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the  former,  should  be  treated  by  attacking  the  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  improving 
tlie  blood  and  the  general  health. 

Chlorosis,  Chloranoemia,  or  Green  Sickness.  This  is  a disease  very  requent  y 
associated  with  disorders  of  menstruation,  and  especially  with  suppression  o t e 
menses.  It  consists  in  a deficiency  of  red  blood  corpuscles  and  a watery  condition 
of  the  blood.  The  blood  is  paler  and  less  in  quantity  than  it  should  be.  It  attacks 
young  girls  very  frequently  at  the  approach  of  puberty,  and  is  often  a most  trouble- 
some°disease  to  cure,  defying  all  efforts,  and  rendering  all  our  skill  vain.  It  some- 
times  comes  ou  before  puberty  is  established,  and  stiong,  lively,  rosy,  healthy  ^ir  s 
become  pale,  sickly,  dull,  and  feeble.  In  such  cases  the  catamenia  do  not  appear  at 
the  usual  age,  or  only  appear  but  very  slightly.  In  other  cases  puberty  has  been 
attained  and  crowned  by  the  regular  and  thorough  establishment  of  the  menstrual 
functions.  The  person  has*  passed  from  girlhood  to  womanhood  without  a hitch  ; 
but  soon  sifter  she  begins  to  ail,  she  becomes  a little  paler,  her  appetite  is  fanciful, 
ft  is  the  beginning  of  anaimia,  or  perhaps  green  sickness. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  pallor.  In  simple  bloodlessness  the  pallor  is  of 
a transparent  white ; in  green  sickness  there  is  a peculiar  and  often  very  striking 
greenish  tinge  with  the  pallor.  The  skin  everywhere  is  pale,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  disease.  The  lips  are  pale,  sometimes  almost  white ; the  gums  and  mucous 
membranes  of  the  mouth  and  eye  are  pale.  The  veins  of  the  skin  are  bluish  and 
not  distended,  for  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  is  diminished.  There  is  headache : 
this  is  almost  constant  pain  in  the  temples  and  foreliead.  The  patient  is  often 
giddy,  and  has  noises  in  the  ears.  She  complains  of  pain  under  the  left  breast,  but 
she  is  not  feverish.  She  has  often  pain  along  the  spine,  in  the  neck,  between  tho 
shoulders,  and  in  tlie  loins.  She  complains  of  pain  here  and  there  of  a neuralgic 
character.  The  appetite  is  very  uncertain  ] there  is  often  loss  of  appetite  ; in  other 
cases  the  appetite  is  degraded,  and  the  patient  eats  the  most  indigestible  things  . she 
eschews  meat  altogether,  and  eats  pickles,  fruits,  bits  of  chalk,  &c.  The  bowels  are 
conlined,  often  obstinately  so,  and  greatly  loaded.  The  stools  are  often  offensive. 
The  tongue  is  often  furred,  sometimes  even  covered  with  a thick  brown  fur.  It  i.s. 


however,  often  clean  but  pale.  The  breath  is  short ; the  patient  is  unable  to  go  up- 
stairs or  up-hill,  or  to  walk  any  distance  for  want  of  breath.  The  heart  is  in  a very 
irritable  condition  ; the  least  excitement  or  exertion  will  bring  on  palpitation,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  condition  of  the  neiwous  system  and  the  deficiency  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  blood.  The  amemic  person  is  incapable  and  disinclined  for  any 
exertion  ; she  likes  to  lie  about  or  sit,  does  not  care  about  going  out,  remains  in  the 
house,  doing  nothing  but  lounging  about  in  a languid  fashion.  She  is  drow'sy, 
heavy,  and  dull.  She  suffers  from  great  lassitude ; she  is  good  for  nothing  ; she  is 
sometimes  sick.  Owing  to  the  watery  state  of  the  blood,  all  the  tissues  are  in  a 
relaxed  condition  ; nutrition  is  greatly  impaired ; the  watery  part  of  the  blood 
oozes  out  of  the  vessels  in  the  lax  or  depending  part  of  the  body,  so  that  there  is 
slight  swelling  of  the  ankles,  sometimes  of  the  eyelids.  On  listening  to  the  heart 
and  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  peculiar  and  characteristic  sounds  are  heard, 
owing  to  the  thin  blood  travelling  along  through  the  heart  and  vessels.  This  sound 
diminishes  in  loudness  as  the  patient  gets  better  of  the  disease,  but  often  does  not 
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disapjieai  altogether,  or,  at  least,  it  may  be  heard  in  a slight  degree  after  the  patient 
has  gained  her  usual  healthy  colour. 

This  disease  is  brought  on  by  depressing  causes — causes  which  act  unfavourably 
on  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  body  and  cause  a deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  vital  fluid.  Some  of  these  causes  are  want  of  food,  want  of  fresh  air,  bad  food, 
bad  air,  sedentary  occupation,  living  in  warm,  stuffy,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  the 
inhalation  of  air  contaminated  with  the  poison  of  sewer  gas,  or  other  volatile 
poisons,  overwork,  tfec.  Sempstresses  frequently  are  subject  to  this  complaint ; 
indeed,  the  conditions  under  which  many  of  them  live  fulfil  to  perfection  the 
demands  for  the  production  of  this  disease ; but  not  only  those  who  live  in  con- 
ditions unfavourable  to  health,  but  also  those  who  possess  every  advantage  and 
comfort  may  become  the  subjects  of  this  affection.  Without  discoverable  external 
cause,  with  good  and  plenty  of  food,  with  fi’esh  air  and  change  of  air,  with  wealth 
and  comfort,  and  all  the  necessaries  to  ward  off  disease,  a member  of  the  family 
may  become  the  subject  of  chloranaemia.  In  such  a case  the  cause  may  be  emotional, 
but  it  may  be  an  inherent  vice  of  the  constitution.  The  patient  has  never  been 
strong,  has  always  been  delicate,  though  never  seemingly  ill.  Still,  her  constitution 
has  never  been  robust ; and  towards  puberty,  when  an  extra  demand  is  jiut  upon  it, 
it  gives  way,  and  the  whole  complex  machine  is  thrown  comjDletely  out  of  gear. 
The  patient  becomes  chlorotic  because  the  constitution  does  not  possess  sufficient 
vitality  to  carry  on  the  nutritive  processes  with  sufficient  vigour  to  meet  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  economy.  The  constitution  is  not  equal  to  the  demands  of 
development  and  the  duties  of  life.  In  such  cases  much  may  be  done  by  external 
means  and  medical  and  moral  treatment.  By  such  means  constitutions  may  be 
changed  and  completely  altered — the  weakly  may  be  made  strong,  and  the  sickly 
healthy  ‘ and  by  such  means  may  the  chlorotic  be  sometimes  cured. 

W hen  the  disease  has  been  thoi’oughly  established,  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a 
complete  cure  is  very  great.  When  it  has  been  once  apparently  removed,  it  retuims 
again  and  again ; at  the  same  time,  by  persevermg  in  the  use  of  proper  medicines, 
proper  hygienic  and  dietetic  means,  the  disease  may  be  removed  and  the  patient 
effectually  cured.  These  means  require  often  to  be  used  for  a long  time  and 
continuously.  Change  of  air  is  a very  useful  agent  in  the  treatment ; exercise 
in  the  open  air  is  of  tlie  greatest  importance.  Exercise  within  doors  will  not  do ; 
the  exhilarating  influence  of  fresh  air  is  necessary.  Walking  and  riding  are  most 
useful,  and  better  than  carriage  exercise.  Change  of  dwelling  is  often  useful.  The 
place  of  abode  may  be  too  low,  too  damp,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  malaria ; 
in  such  cases  it  should  be  changed,  and  a proper  one  selected.  The  food  ought  to 
be  carefully  chosen ; 'no  indigestible  meat,  vegetable,  or  pastry  should  be  taken. 
Red  meats  are  better  than  wliite ; beef  and  mutton  best.  Red  game  may  be  taken. 
Fish  should  not  be  altogether  eschewed,  but  should  be  taken  sparingly.  Good  soups 
are  useful,  and  beef  tea  above  all  of  them.  Milk  is  a most  nutritious  diet,  and 
proves  beneficial  in  chlorosis ; milk  puddings  may  be  taken. 

The  medicines  usually  given  are  administered  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blood,  of  increasing  the  number  of  its  red  corpuscles,  its  red  colour 
ing  matter ; with  this  view  iron  is  given  after  food.  One  of  the  best  forms  of  iron 
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is  the  steel  wine,  because  it  is  easily  digested  and  absorbed.  There  are  other  forms 
of  iron  which  are  of  the  greatest  utility ; for  no  single  form  of  iron  can  be  taken 
with  benefit  for  a very  prolonged  period  : the  system  appears  to  become  accustomed 
to  it,  and  after  a time  does  not  receive  that  benefit  which  is  expected  from  it. 
When  this  happens,  the  preparation  of  iron  should  be  changed ; in  this  way  the 
eflTects  of  iron  on  the  system  can  be  obtained  for  a long  period  continuously. 

Other  medicines  are  given  with  the  same  object,  especially  the  preparations  of 
arsenic  and  manganese,  and  in  some  cases  wdiere  iron  cannot  be  boine  vith  gieat 
benefit. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular.  In  these  cases  there  is  generally  constipa- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  obstinate  constipation.  The  motions  are  often  dark  and 
oflfensive.  The  liver  appears  to  be  acting  sluggishly ; indeed,  the  functions  of  all 
the  organs  in  the  body  seem  to  be  less  active  than  usual.  In  these  circumstances  a 
little  blue  pill  at  night  to  act  on  the  liver,  and  a small  dose  of  salts  or  a black 
draught  in  the  morning,  give  great  relief.  They  lighten  the  whole  system,  remove 
much  of  the  drowsiness,  and  cause  the  patient  to  feel  brighter  and  better.  At  other 
times  a dose  of  Pullna  water,  Carlsbad  .salts,  or  Friedrichshall  water,  two  or  three 
times  a week,  taken  in  the  morning,  gives  gi-eat  relief,  and  keeps  the  bowels 
regular. 

There  are  various  w'atering-places,  both  in  England  and  aliroad,  a season  at 
which  is  productive  of  much  benefit  to  chlorotic  oi-  amemic  persons.  These  places 
are  those  where  there  are  two  kinds  of  springs — a saline  and  a chalybeate.  Ihe 
saline  should  be  taken  in  the  morning  on  finst  going  there  until  the  bowels  have 
been  acted  upon  freely — it  should  in  most  instances  be  taken  every  morning  foi 
a few  days  or  a week  ; and  afterwards  the  chalybeate  or  iron  water  should  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  daily  after  meals,  taking  care  to  regulate  the  bowels  by  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  saline.  Iron  is  liable  to  cause  headache  when  the  bowels  are  confined, 
so  that  the  importance  of  warding  oft  constipation  is  great ; for  not  only  does  it 
intei’fere  with  the  proper  absorption  and  action  of  the  steel,  but  it  also  causes  very 
severe  suffering.  The  chief  places  where  saline  and  chalybeate  spiings  aie  found 
are  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Scarborough,  Carlsbad,  Ems,  Franzensbad,  Homburg, 
Pyrmont,  Schwalbach,  and  Spa. 

Baths  are  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  affection  we  are  now  discussing. 
The  action  of  the  skin  should  be  excited.  The  bath  should  be  taken  cold  every 
morning ; the  patient  should  remain  in  the  water  for  at  most  a minute,  and  if  she 
does  not  become  warm  and  feel  a glow  all  over  soon  aftei'  she  has  come  out  of 
the  bath,  she  .should  only  plunge  into  it,  and  be  then  thoroughly  well  rubbed  with  a 
rough  towel  until  she  is  dry  and  warm : this  should  be  done  always  after  a cold 
bath.  It  makes  the  skin  red,  gives  a glow  over  the  whole  body,  makes  the  pei’.son 
feel  warm — causes,  in  fact,  a healthy  I’eaction.  Baths  do  harm  when  such  reaction 
is  not  excited  after  them. 

The  patient  should  have  mental  occupation  given  her,  for  she  will  find  none 
herself.  It  should  not  be  of  a severe  or  exhausting  character,  but  light  and 
amusing.  It  should  be  just  enough  to  occupy  the  mind  Avithout  Avearing  it.  It 
should  be  alternated  with  amusements,  change  of  scene,  and  all  the  little  things 
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that  contribute  to  make  life  liappy  and  bright.  Depressing  influences  should  be 
altogether  avoided. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  directly  to  bring  back  the  menses.  The  treatment 
must  be  directed  entirely  against  the  general  disease.  The  absence  of  the  flowers  is 
only  a symptom  of  the  general  condition  under  which  tlie  whole  frame  labours,  and 
of  the  influence  of  which  every  organ  in  the  body  partakes.  When  this  general 
condition  is  cured  and  the  disease  removed,  the  symptoms  will  disappear,  and  the 
menses  will  return  and  become  regular ; when,  however,  this  object  has  been  at- 
tained, great  care  will  be  required  to  prevent  a return  of  the  afi'ection,  and  a careful 
watch  should  be  kept  on  the  sufferer,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
such  return. 

Again,  all  diseases  which  affect  nutrition  of  the  body  in  an  unfavourable  manner, 
or  cause  a constant  and  profuse  drain  upon  the  constitution,  may  bring  about 
suppiession  of  the  menses.  Among  these  may  first  be  mentioned,  luemorrhage. 
Hiemorrhage,  in  the  first  instance,  causes  an  actual  diminution  m the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  brings  about  necessarily  a deterioration 
in  its  quality  in  fact,  it  causes  anaemia ; and  while  this  state  lasts,  and  even  for 
some  time  longer,  the  menses  may  not  appear. 

Long-continued  and  profuse  discharges  from  any  part  of  the  body,  such  as  a 
chronic  discharge  of  matter  from  an  ulcer,  or  from  an  abscess,  or  from  a diseased 
bone,  or  an  exhausting  white  or  yellow  discharge  fi’om  the  womb  or  vagina,  may, 
by  lowering  the  system,  in  time  bring  about  amenorrhoea. 

Mental  disturbance,  anxiety  of  mind,  strong  emotions  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, 
.i^y>  sudden  fright,  may  cause  a similar  condition.  This  is  not  to  be 

surprised  at.  The  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  and  on  the  processes,  whether 
healthy  or  diseased,  which  talce  place  in  it,  is  very  marked.  Emotions  will  arrest 
digestion,  in  some  cases  give  rise  to  diarrhoea,  in  others  constipation.  They  often 
increase  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  and  sometimes  cause  a constant  desii'e  to  pass 
water.  Thoughts  of  unpleasant  things  are  often  most  effectual  emetics — they  cause 
the  stomach  to  expel  its  contents  in  a most  sudden  manner.  The  secretions  of  the 
stomach  and  of  other  organs  may  be  instantaneously  and  entirely  suppressed  by  a 
.strong  emotion.  In  other  cases  emotions  cause  a great  increase  in  the  secretion  of 
organs,  as  that  of  the  lachrymal  or  tear-forming  gland  and  the  kidneys.  It  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  the  womb — an  organ  that  is  in  such  intimate  sympathy  with 
the  other  oi-gans  of  the  bodj’^ — is  subject  to  similar  influences,  and  that  emotions 
niay  bring  about  total  suppression  of  the  monthly  functions  of  the  others,  and  that 
it  may  also,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  give  rise  to  an  increase  of  the  secretion, 
and  to  a profuse  flow  of  menstrual  fluid. 

Disease  of  the  ovaries  is  also  a cause  of  amenorrhoea.  The  exact  relation 
between  the  ovaries  and  uterus  is  not  known.  What  influence  the  former  exert 
over  the  latter  is  somewhat  uncertam ; it  was  at  one  time  believed,  and  indeed  is 
still  by  a great  majority  of  physiologists,  that  the  ovary  is  the  prime  mover  in  the 
performance  of  the  monthly  functions  of  the  generative  organs.  This  has  lately, 
however,  been  called  in  question,  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  womb 
performs  its  part  of  those  functions  quite  independently  of  any  ovarian  influence. 
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Whether  this  be  tlie  case  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  ovaries  play  a very  important 
part  in  the  life  and  in  the  formation  of  the  jihysical  and  moi’al  character  of  woman , 
and  when  the  ovaries  are  removed  by  artificial  means,  or  an  operation,  or  by 
disease,  a great  change  takes  place  in  the  subject  of  such  deformity,  and  one  of 
these  changes  is  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  It  is  stated  that  this  does 
not  occur  in  all  cases,  yet  the  exceptions  are  so  few  as  not  to  invalidate  the  rule. 
The  suppression  may  take  place  at  the  time  when  the  ovarian  disease  sets  in, 
or  may  come  in  after  it  has  progressed  some  time  and  involved  the  structure  of 
both  ovaries. 

Inflammation  in  and  ai'ound  the  uterus  is  another  cause  of  menstrual  suppres- 
sion. By  this  process  the  ovaries  become  bound  down  by  artificial  bands  of  mem- 
brane, and  their  activity  may  become  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  menses  then 
cease  to  appear.  Tumours  of  the  uterus  occasionally  bring  about  a similar 
suppression. 

The  treatment  of  these  various  forms  of  suppression  of  the  menses  varies 
according  to  their  cause. 

lliemorrhages  should  be  stopped  ; whatever  be  their  soiu’ce,  this  should  be 
our  first  object.  When  this  object  has  been  attained,  the  next  step  in  the  treat- 
ment is  to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost  blood — to  increase  the  quantity  and  impx'ove 
the  quality  of  the  vital  fluid.  The  means  for  effecting  this  are  those  for  the 
improvement  of  tlie  general  health — a nutritious,  healthy,  easily-digested  diet ; 
beef  tea,  milk,  red  meats,  fresh  air.  A small  quantity  of  wine  may  be  useful 
if  the  digestion  be  feeble. 

Profuse  and  exhausting  discharges,  chronic  abscesses,  or  ulcers,  should  be  made 
to  heal  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  appropriate  surgical  means,  and  the  means 
already  pointed  out  for  the  improvement  of  the  genei’al  health. 

Discharges  from  the  womb  and  generative  passages  should  be  ti’eated  by 
means  of  injections.  Injections  of  warm  water  for  the  sake  of  cleaidiness,  and 
of  astringents,  as  oak-bark,  tannin,  alum,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  for  cure.  General 
treatment  in  their  cure  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  bowels  should  be 
regulated,  the  digestion  seen  to,  the  diet  should  be  good.  In  spite  of  all  these 
means,  such  a discharge  may  persist.  Then  further  treatment  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  womb  will  become  necessary. 

A suppression  arising  from  mental  anxiety,  exposure  to  cold,  (kc.,  requires  very 
careful  treatment.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  attemjxts  shoidd  be  made  to  act 
directly  on  the  womb  ; at  the  same  time,  violent  remedies  should  not  be  carelessly 
taken  with  that  object.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  with  the  supixres- 
sion  the  general  health  is  disordered.  In  such  cases  the  general  condition  should 
be  attended  to  first.  If  there  should  be  indigestion,  it  should  be  cured.  If 
there  be  constipation,  it  should  be  removed.  If  the  liver  act  sluggishly,  small 
doses  df  blue  pill  may  be  given.  Should  the  general  health  be  good,  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  the  organs  of  generation  themselves,  and  medicines 
administered  and  means  employed  directly  to  bring  on  the  flow.  The  medi- 
cines used  for  this  purpose  are  mild  pui-gatives — a pill  of  aloes  and  myrrh, 
or  aloes  and  iron,  or  brisk  doses  of  mercury ; iodide  of  iron  has  also  been  given 
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with  benefit.  Oil  of  savin,  ergot  of  rye,  and  cantharides  are  remedies  which 
are  believed  to  act  du-ectly  upon  the  uterus,  and  to  have  the  power  of  brincrint^  on 
the  flow  when  suspended  ; but  their  action  is  such  that  they  require  the  most 
^refill  handling,  and  that  they  should  never  be  taken  except  under  medical  advice. 

eside  remedies  given  internally,  there  are  external  applications  which,  when 
properly  used,  are  of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  amenorrhma. 
They  are  the  hot  hip  bath,  placing  the  feet  in  hot  water,  or  in  hot  water  containing 
mustard,  large  linseed  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  or  a bag  of  hot  salt,  sitting  over 
hot  water  and  injections  of  warm  water  into  the  vagina,  stimulating  liniments 
to  the  abdomen  and^  thighs,  dry  cupping  of  the  thighs,  leeches  to  the  worn!), 
the  inside  of  the  thighs,  or  the  perimmim.  All  these  remedies  are  in  their 

turn  useful,  but  each  one  of  them  may  fail  to  bring  about  the  desired  result ; 
then  lecourse  must  be  had  to  other  means,  or  to  a combination  of  two  or  more  of 
the  above  at  the  same  time. 

Electiicity  has  also  been  recommended.  This  is  a very  poweiful  agent,  both  for 
good  and  evil.  It  is  a powerful  stimulant  and  anodyne ; it  is  also  a powerful 
<lestroyer  and  depressor.  It  may  be  apiilied  externally  ' but  when  so  used  it 
frequently  proves  of  no  avail.  Instruments  have  been  made  to  wear  in  the 
womb  ; when  placed  there  they  generate  a feeble  current  of  electricity,  and  they 
are  said  to  have  proved  effectual  in  procuring  the  return  of  the  catamenia  in  some 
obstinate  cases  of  amenorrhoea.  They  are  not  free  from  very  serious  danger. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DISORDERS  OP  MENSTRUATION  {continued). 

Flooding,  or  Menorrhagia,  Causes  of— Fibroid  Tumoiu-s  of  the  Womb— Polypus  of  the  Womb— Cancer 
of  the  Uterus — Ulceration  of  the  Womb — Subinvolution— Good  Effects  of  Nursing— E\ul  Effects 
of  Over-nursing -Inflammation  of  the  Womb— Inversion  of  the  Womb— HEemorrhage  into  the 
Tissues  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Womb. 

Bleeding  from  different  parts  or  organs  of  the  body  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Bleeding  from  the  lungs  is  not  uncommonly  met  with,  and  then  it  is  said  that  a 
“blood-vessel  has  been  ruptured.”  It  is  of  serious  import,  for  as  a rule  it  is  the 
precursor  of  a very  gi’ave  disease  called  consumption.  Bleeding  also  takes  place 
from  the  nose,  especially  in  youth  and  early  manhood.  It  is  said  that  this  form  of 
hiemorrhage  is  not  due  to  disease,  but  to  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  nasal  cavity,  owing  to  their  over-distension  with  blood. 
Hence  it  is  said  to  be  caused  by  blood  plethora — an  excess  of  blood  in  the  system — 
and  that  Nature  avoids  more  serious  consequences  by  this  simple  expedient. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  in  the  adult  woman 
• — maid  or  mother — who  has  attained  full  and  perfect  growth,  a discharge  of  blood 
takes  place  periodically  eveiy  four  weeks  in  a healthy  manner  from  the  inner  sur- 
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face  of  the  womb.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  all  the  haemorrhages  above  enumerated 
take  place  into  tubes  or  cavities  which  communicate  externally.  Blood  from 
the  lungs  is  fox’ced  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  is  expectorated  with  the  phlegm. 
Blood  from  the  stomach  is  ejected  by  the  mouth  or  expelled  by  the  intestine. 
Similarly  hemorrhages  from  the  nose  and  uterus  are  discharged  into  channels 
communicating  Avith  the  exterior.  Again,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  all  the  above  are  the  I'esult  of  disease,  but  the  bleeding 
from  the  uterus  is  the  result  of  health.  Though  the  womb  is  not  peculiar  in 
pouring  out  blood  on  its  inner  surface,  yet  it  is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  it  pouis  it 
periodically ; that  the  bleeding  is  repeated  with  regularity  for  a certain  period  of 
life ; that  such  bleeding  lasts  a certain  number  of  days,  and  does  not,  as  a rule, 
exceed  a certain  quantity  in  any  given  case  j that  it  does  not  occur  in  child- 
hood and  infancy  nor  in  old  age. 

But  the  amount  of  the  flow  may  be  increased  until  it  becomes  profuse,  or  may 
even  threaten  life  j or  the  bleeding  may  continue  without  intermission,  oi  a\  ith 
but  slight  intermissions,  from  month  to  month ; or  the  regularity  of  the  letuiii 
of  the  flow  may  be  deranged,  and  a bleeding  may  come  on  at  irregular  intervals 
at  intervals  much  shorter  than  the  typical  four  weeks. 

These  symptoms  are  generally  and  popularly  known  as  “ Flooding.  In 
scientific  language,  two  words  are  used  to  denote  these  conditions,  accoi’ding  as  the 
bleeding  takes  place  at  a menstrual  period,  or  at  any  time  in  the  intermenstrual 
interval. 

When  the  hasmorrhage  occurs  with  the  monthly  flow,  or  when  the  menstrual 
flow  is  profuse  and  excessive,  the  term  menorrhagia  is  used  to  denote  it.  W hen  it 
occurs  at  any  time  during  the  interval  between  two  successive  monthly  flows, 
it  is  called  metrorrhagia. 

Flooding  may  take  place  at  almost  any  period  of  life.  It  sometimes  takes 
place  when  menstruation  occurs  for  the  first  time.  It  may  come  on,  and  indeed  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon,  at  the  change  of  life — during  what  is  called  the 
“ dodging-time.”  It  may  appear  at  any  time  during  these  two  periods,  and  may 
occur  even  in  old  age,  when  the  monthly  bleeding  has  entirely  ceased  for  many 
years. 

It  is  always  due  to  disease,  and  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to  it  are  very 
numerous.  Some  of  these  are  remediable,  while  others  have  hitherto  resisted 
the  influence  of  general  and  local  interference,  treatment  by  medicines,  as  well 
as  operative  procedures,  while  all  cause  gi-eat  discomfort,  and  may  prove,  if  allowed 
to  proceed  unattended  to,  of  a grave  nature  j for  frequent  and  excessive  losses 
of  l)lood  must  after  a time  tell  upon  the  system,  must  undermine  the  constitution, 
and  ruin  the  health. 

The  causes  of  floodmg  may  be  divided  into  local,  or  those  due  to  the  state 
of  the  pelvic  organs;  and  constitutional,  or  those  in  which  the  whole  system 
is  more  or  less  involved.  We  shall,  first  of  all,  describe  the  former,  and  shall 
limit  ourselves  at  present  to  those  that  are  found  in  the  unimpregnated  womb, 
i-eserving  those  which  occur  during  pregnancy  for  future  consideration. 

Fibroid  Tumoiirs. — Fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus  are,  after  a certain  age, 
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of  exceedingly  common  occurrence.  The  fibroid  is  by  far  tlie  most  commonly  met 
with  of  all  tnmoui’s  that  affect  the  uterus ; at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  most 
fiequently  met  with,  it  is  also,  fortunately,  the  most  innocent  in  character.  They  are 
called  “ innocent  growths,”  in  contra-distinction  to  “ malignant  growths,”  or  those 
of  a cancerous  nature.  When  they  attack  an  organ  or  part,  they  have  no  tendency 
to  repeat  themselves  in  other  parts  or  organs  ; at  the  same  time,  a large  number  of 
fibroid  growths  of  various  sizes  may  occupy  the  walls  of  one  and  the  same  uterus. 
Fibrous  tumours  may  be  present  in  the  womb  and  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  cause 
no  inconvenience,  and  interfere  in  no  way  with  the  duties  of  life.  This,  however,  is 
fai-  from  being  always  the  case.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  fibroid  tumours  are  a 
source  of  great  trouble,  much  anxiety,  great  inconvenience,  and  danger.  They  occa- 
sionally, but  very  rarely,  prove  fatal.  They  are  met  with  at  all  ages  after  twenty. 
They  are  seldom  seen  before  tliat  age,  are  more  common  after  thirty,  and  still  more 
so  after  fifty.  They  pi’obably  begin  to  gi’ow  at  the  period  during  which  a woman  is 
regular — that  is  between  fifteen  and  forty-five.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  proved 
that  they  may  not  originate  after  this  age  ; it  is  certain  that  they  continue  to  grow 
after  this  age  in  some  cases.  They  grow  in  the  womb  itself — in  the  body  and 
in  the  neck  of  this  organ,  more  often  in  the  former  than  the  latter  situation ; in  the 
fallopian  tubes — round  and  broad  ligaments  which  are  attached  to  the  border  of  the 
womb  ; they  may  also  grow  in  the  vagina,  but  this  is  not  a common  seat  of  fibroid 
tumours.  They  are  composed  of  a substance  or  tissue  similar  to  that  which  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  womb  itself.  They  are  like  small  local  enlargements,  or 
hypertrophies  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  but  that  they  are  in  some,  though  not 
in  all,  cases  separated  from  the  tissues  of  the  womb  surrounding  them  by  a case  or 
capsule  of  tough  membi-ane.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  they  are — though  their 
structure  presents  a character  similar  to  that  of  the  womb  itself — new  formations, 
new  growths  altogether  foreign  to  the  uterus.  They  are  usually  of  a roundish 
form,  but  their  shape  may  be  modified  by  a variety  of  causes.  Several  may  grow 
together  and  form  in  the  aggregate  one  tumour.  In  this  case  the  surface  would  be 
irregularly  nodular,  and  the  general  shape  would  possibly  be  roundish  or  indeter- 
minate. Or  a single  tumour  may  grow  so  large  as  to  become  pressed  upon  by  the 
solid  and  resisting  walls  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  bony  ring  forming  the  lower  part  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  trunk,  and  in  this  manner  receive  the  impress  of  that  ring. 

They  vary  much  in  size.  They  may  be  as  small  as  a hemp-seed,  or  they  may 
attain  such  dimensions  as  to  fill  the  belly,  and  weigh  sixty  or  seventy  pounds. 
Tumours  of  such  an  immense  size  are  but  rarely  seen ; but  every  size,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  greatest,  may  be  met  with. 

In  the  same  womb  there  may  be  present  one  or  several  fibroid  tumours.  Some- 
times the  number  present  is  very  great ; so  great,  indeed,  that  the  tissue  of  the 
womb  itself  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  its  shape  has  become  hardly  recog- 
nisable, and  but  little  is  visible  except  a bunch  of  fibroids.  More  frequently  there 
is  one  or,  perhaps,  two  tumours  in  the  uterus.  They  grow  in  the  substance  of 
the  womb ; in  that  of  the  upper  part,  or  body,  and  in  tliat  of  the  lower  part,  or 
neck,  of  the  uterus.  They  are  seated  more  often  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
position. 
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The  position  the  tumour  occupies  in  the  uterine  wall,  with  regard  to  its  internal 
and  external  surfaces,  is  of  great  importance.  Upon  this  depends  very  much  the 
symptoms  wliich  are  present  and  due  to  the  tumour ; upon  this  also  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  method  of  treatment  which  should  be  adopted.  Thei’e  are  three 
positions  which  a tumour  may  occupy  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus.  It  may  be  close  to 
and  beneath  the  inner  or  mucous  surface — then  it  is  called  sub-mucous ; it  may 
hold  a similar  position  with  regard  to  the  peritoneal  or  abdominal  surface — then  it 
is  said  to  be  sub-peritoneal ; or  it  may  occupy  a place  in  the  middle  of  the  wall — 
and  then  it  is  said  to  be  interstitial.  A fibroid  tumour  of  the  womb  always  occupies 
■one  of  these  three  situations. 

The  symptoms  of  these  three  varieties  are  somewhat  different. 

The  Sitb-mucotts  variety,  whether  small  or  large,  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  symptoms  of  a more  or  less  severe  character.  When  even  of  inconsiderable  size, 
they  are  accompanied  by  profuse  menstruation,  hsemorrhage,  and  pain.  They  also 
give  rise,  not  unfrequently,  to  a profuse  yellow  or  white  discharge — the  whites. 

T/te  Interstitial  and  Sub-peritoneal  forms,  when  of  small  size,  may  give  rise  to 
no  symptoms,  and  the  discovery  of  their  presence  is  often  a matter  of  accident.  As 
the  tumours  grow  in  size,  symptoms  appear.  Tliese  are  generally  caused  by  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  hard  and  growing  fibroid  upon  the  organs  in  the  pelvis, 
the  bladder,  the  rectum,  and  the  nerves  which  pass  along  the  wall  of  the  pelvis. 
The  pain  caused  in  this  manner  may  be  of  the  most  intense  and  severe  character. 
It  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  on  one  side  or  both,  extends  to  the 
hips,  to  the  back,  and  down  the  thighs  and  legs.  It  is  sometimes  like  pins  and 
needles,  at  others  a numbness,  and  occasionally  it  is  of  an  agonising  character. 
Besides,  there  may  be  constant  irritability  of  the  bowels,  a constant  desire  to  go  to 
stool,  a slight  diarrhoea,  or  a constant  forcing  and  bearing  down ; or  there  may  be 
difficulty  at  stool,  the  bowels  may  be  pressed  upon  and  the  canal  narrowed,  and 
ultimately  entirely  obstructed,  and  complete  inability  to  pass  a motion  may  follow. 
The  bladder  troubles  are  sometimes  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  The  passage  of 
urine  may  be  entirely  obstructed,  complete  retention  of  urine  follow,  and  artificial 
aid  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  bladder;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a 
constant  desire  to  urinate,  and  the  quantity  passed  on  each  occasion  amount  to  a 
few  drops  oidy ; or  the  urine  may  pass  involuntarily,  the  woman  having  lost  aii 
control  over  the  bladder. 

When  the  tumour  is  so  large  as  to  rise  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  it  may 
easily  be  felt  above  the  pubes  by  palpation  of  the  abdomen.  It  feels  hard,  smooth, 
firm,  round ; or  it  may  be  of  an  irregular  shape,  as  in  those  cases  where  the  tumour 
is  compounded  of  several  small  ones  bound  together,  as  .sometimes  occurs.  It  may 
ije  fixed  and  immovable,  or  it  may  be  easily  moved  from  side  to  side  or  from  above 
<lownwards.  It  may  be  very  tender  to  the  touch,  or  there  may  be  a good  deal  of 
pain  in  or  over  it.  This  is  generally  due  to  inflammation  of  its  surface,  or  rather  of 
the  membrane  covering  it— the  peritoneum.  In  consequence  of  this  inflammatory 
action,  adhesions  not  uncommonly  form  between  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
tumour;  and  in  this  way  a tumour  wliich  was  once  freely  movable  may  become 
firmly  fixed. 
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The  Interstitial  form  of  fibroid  tumour — that  is,  a turn  >ur  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  tissue  of  the  uterine  wall — has  a tendency  to  assume  one  of  the  other  two 
forms.  It  tends  towards  the  inner  surface  or  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or  outwards 
towards  the  peritoneum  or  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; it  does  not  remain  stationary. 
When  it  approaches  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  it  becomes  sub-mucous ; when  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  becomes  sub-peritoneal.  Having  reached  the  peritoneum, 
this  outward  progress  may  go  on  until  the  tumour  is  completely  outside  the  wall  of 
the  uterus,  and  attached  to  it  by  a little  stalk  or  pedicle  only.  This  pedicle  may 
remain  short,  or  it  may  become  greatly  prolonged,  so  that  a tumour  of  fibroid 
character  may  be  felt  to  float  apparently  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Indeed, 
this  freedom  may  be  I’eal,  for  the  stalk  may  actually  give  way,  and  the  pedicle  be 
detached  from  all  its  connections. 

Sab-peritoneal  Tumours  may  not  only  become  detached  from  the  uterus,  but 
they  may  also  become  attached  to  other  organs  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  by 
adhesions  due  to  inflammatory  exudation.  In  this  manner  the  real  nature  of  a 
swelling  or  tumour  may  be  so  disguised  that  it  is  impossible  to  i-ecognise  its  true 
character. 

Fibroid  tumours  are  easily  discovered  and  distinguished  in  some  cases,  while  in 
others  this  distinction  or  diagnosis  is  surrounded  by  the  greatest  difficulties.  In 
the  former  case  the  veriest  tyro  may  discover  their  })resence,  while  in  the  latter  the 
diagnosis  may  baffle  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  expert.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  fibroid  tumours  of  a ceilain  size,  and  occupying  a certain  situation,  are 
unlike  any  other  tumour  or  swelling  occurring  in  the  pelvis ; while  at  another 
time,  being  of  a different  size  and  in  a different  situation,  they  may  resemble  other 
swellings  to  such  a degree  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable. 

Fibroid  tumours  may  be  mistaken  for  several  totally  different  conditions  which 
occur  in  the  pelvis,  as  new  growths  from  other  organs,  as  the  ovary,  and  the 
product  of  inflammation.  Tumours  of  the  ovary  sometimes  resemble  tumours  of 
the  uterus  in  their  history,  their  symptoms,  physical  characters,  as  shape,  position, 
hardness,  so  closely,  that  the  distinction  between  them  becomes  impossible.  They 
may  also  be  mistaken  for  portions  of  the  uterus  when  that  organ  is  displaced  and 
misshaped,  and  with  other  conditions,  such  as  a loaded  bowel,  luemorrhage  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  womb,  and  so  on. 

The  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  after  a careful  examination  of  the  abdomen  and 
of  the  womb.  The  examination  should  be  conducted  both  internally  and  externally. 
Some  cases  can  be  recognised  by  an  examination  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
alone,  but  the  great  majority  of  cases  require  for  the  recognition  of  the  condition 
present  a careful  examination  of  the  womb  and  pelvic  contents  also. 

The  history  of  fibroid  tumours  is  an  uncertain  one.  Sometimes  they  grow  very 
rapidly,  at  other  times  very  slowly.  They  certainly  begin,  as  a rule,  between  the 
age  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  and  their  growth  is  usually  most  active  during  this 
period.  After  the  change  of  life  they  have  a tendency  to  decrease  in  size,  or  at 
least  not  to  grow.  This  rule  is,  however,  not  without  exceptions,  for  occasionally 
cases  are  seen  in  which  the  growth  takes  place  very  rapidly  after  the  period  we 
speak  of.  Sometimes  they  undergo  a process  of  atrophy — a gradual  diminution  in 
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size  unti  they  entirely  disappear.  In  other  cases  tliey  become  the  subject  of 
inflammation,  and  finally  break  down,  and  become  convei'ted  into  an  abscess.  In  a 
third  class  of  cases  they  become  the  seat  of  a deposition  of  lime  salt,  and  the 
tumour  becomes  ultimately  converted  into  a calcareous  stony  mass.  In  this  form  it 
may  be  driven  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  afterwards  expelled  by  that  organ 
through  the  vagina,  and  passed  externally.  These  have  been  called  uterine  stones. 
Such  calcareous  degeneration  of  fibroid  tumours  is  not  very  rare,  but  their  expulsion 
in  the  manner  described  is  certainly  a very  rare  occurrence.  In  other  cases  rapid 
death  of  the  tumour  may  happen  from  some  cause  or  other ; it  thus  becomes 
converted  into  a sloughing,  putrid,  offensive  mass.  This  is  a dangerous  termination, 
for  absorption  of  the  decomposed  mass  may  take  place  ; the  system  thus  becomes 
poisoned,  pyiemia  sets  in,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Occasionally  the  action  of  the  womb  itself  drives  the  tumour  into  its  cavity, 
separates  the  mass  from  its  attachment,  and  ultimately  expels  it  altogether,  thus 
effecting  a permanent  cure. 

All  the  above  terminations  are,  however,  rare.  The  great  majority  of  women 
affected  with  fibroid  tumour  of  the  uterus  go  on  suffering  more  or  less  distress  and 
discomfort  from  the  presence  of  the  tumour  until  the  change  of  life.  In  the  gi*eat 
majority  of  cases  the  tumours  after  this  period  do  not  inci’ease,  and  often  they 
actually  decrease  in  size,  and  the  symptoms  due  to  their  presence  become  less 
distressing. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  kinds — that  for 
the  relief  of  the  symptoms  and  sufferings  of  the  patient  without  materially  acting 
upon  the  tumour  itself,  and,  secondly,  that  for  the  removal  of  the  tumour. 

In  the  large  majority  of  interstitial  and  sub-peritoneal  tumours,  palliative 
treatment  alone  is  applicable.  No  radical  cure  can,  as  a nile,  be  attempted.  The 
evils  arising  from  this  sort  of  tumour  consist  in  displacement  of  the  uterus,  pressui-e 
on  the  surrounding  pai-ts,  and  flooding.  The  signs  of  pressure  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  displacement  of  the  womb  can  in  many  cases  be  removed,  and  the 
distress  arising  from  it  be  relieved,  by  elevating  the  tumour  or  the  uterus  and  the 
tumour  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  taking  means  to  retain  it  in  that 
elevated  position.  The  tumour  should  not  be  allowed  to  sink  into  the  pelvis, 
because  in  that  situation  it  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  pressure.  The 
elevated  position  of  the  tumour  should  be  maintamed  by  the  introduction  into  the 
vagina  of  a suitable  pessary,  and  removing  everything  that  is  likely  to  cause 
pre.ssure  downwards  on  the  womb,  such  as  tight  clothing  ; and  by  slinging  the 
clothes  from  the  shoulders,  or  w^earing  a supporter  or  suspender  for  them  in  the 
form  of  a girdle  supported  by  the  hips.  By  these  means  the  effects  of  pressure  may 
be  relieved,  or  even  entirely  removed. 

The  flooding  ma^'  in  most  cases  be  controlled,  though  only  to  return  again. 
Tlie  presence  of  the  tumour  in  the  uterine  wall  attracts  a gi-eater  amount  of  blood 
into  the  organ,  and  this  is  a constant  factor  in  producing  the  symptoms.  The 
uterus  is  therefore  in  a state  of  chronic  congestion.  This  eoiurestion  cannot  be 
done  away  with  altogether,  but  it  can  generally  be  reduced  in  amount.  One  of  th(^ 
most  powerful  means  for  its  reduction  is  rest — al)Solut(?  re.st — in  the  recumbent 
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position,  especially  during  the  times  of  flooding.  When  a person  floods,  she  should 
he  down  on  a hard  hed  or  mattress.  She  should  he  kept  moderately  cool,  and 
should  not  he  allo\v'ed  to  move  out  of  the  recumhent  position  at  all — not  even  to 
lelieve  the  howels  and  bladder  ; indeed,  evei*y thing  should  he  done  for  her.  When 
rest  is  insufficient  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  recourse  should  he  had  to  medicines.  The 
drinks  should  he  cold — iced  if  necessary.  Cold  may  be  applied  to  the  lower  joart 
of  the  al)domen,  and  to  the  private  parts  ; small  doses  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
may  he  frequently  given,  or  large  doses  of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron, 
the  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  acetate  of  lead.  These  are  the 
drugs  usually  given  by  the  mouth,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  prove 
eflectual  as  far  as  to  arrest  the  bleeding.  Should,  however,  these  means  fail,  local 
applications  become  necessaiy.  The  vagina  should  be  plugged  by  a wet  bandage, 
a silk  handkerchief,  or  a sponge ; or  the  neck  of  the  uterus  itself  may  be  plugged 
l>y  lint  or  a tent.  The  latter  would  also  dilate  the  canal  of  the  neck,  and  thus  aid 
not  only  in  arresting  the  hfemorrhage,  but  also  in  clearing  up  the  exact  condition 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus.  Should  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
surgical  means.  The  exact  means  to  be  employed  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
particular  case,  and  upon  the  immediate  object  in  view.  These  medicines  and 
surgical  means  can  be  adopted  Ijy  a doctor  only. 

The  second  method  of  treatment  is  for  the  cure  of  the  tumour,  for  the 
removal  of  it  either  by  medical  or  surgical  means.  In  the  former,  medicines  are 
given  with  a view  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  new  formation,  to  diminish  the 
supply  of  blood  into  it,  and  cause  its  absorption.  In  the  latter,  the  removal  is 
efiected  by  operation. 

Attem'pts  at  Removal  of  the  Tumour  hy  Absorption. — Absorption  is  the  process 
by  which  the  veins  and  lymphatics  take  up  material  brought  into  contact  with 
them,  carry  it  away,  and  circulate  it  through  the  body.  Attempts  have  been  made 
at  all  times  since  these  tumours  have  been  known  to  efiect  their  absorption  l)y  the 
administration  of  medicines.  Sometimes  success  is  obtained  by  their  use,  but 
this  is  rarely  the  case.  Usually  they  appear  to  have  little  or  no  action  on  the 
size  or  the  growth  of  the  new  formation.  The  medicines  used  aird  generally 
recommended  with  this  object  are  iodine  and  bromine  and  their  salts,  iodide 
or  potassium  and  bromide  of  potassium  and  of  ammonia,  arsenic,  lead,  and 
phosphorus. 

Another  method  appears  to  promise  more  success,  and  that  is  the  injection 
under  the  skin  of  ergotine — the  active  principle  of  ergot  of  rye.  Ergot  of  rye 
is  well  known  as  a potent  drug,  having  direct  influence  on  the  tissue  of  the  uterus 
during  pregnancy,  and  it  is  believed  to  act  in  a similar  manner  on  the  unim- 
pregnated organ.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  used  to  destroy  fibroid  tumours.  It 
is,  as  has  been  already  said,  injected  under  the  skin  ; it  is  absorbed  into  the 
circulation,  acts  upon  the  muscles  of  the  uterus,  and  compresses  the  vessels  in  its 
walls.  In  this  manner  it  diminishes  the  supply  of  blood  into  the  tumour,  and 
when  the  supply  of  blood  is  cut  off  from  a part  or  diminished,  the  nourishment  of 
that  part  is  cut  off  or  diminished.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  tissue 
of  the  tumour  begins  to  undergo  degeneration,  a formation  of  fat  takes  place  in  it. 
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tliis  is  in  its  turn  absorbed,  and  the  tumour  consequently  diminishes  in  size  and 
substance.  It  undergoes  a process  of  atrophy.  This  process  is  occasionally 
associated  with  some  inconveniences  from  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  ergot  on 
the  general  system,  from  the  abscesses  which  occasionally  follow  in  the  places 
where  the  injection  was  made,  as  well  as  from  the  pain  which  aiises  consequent 
on  the  muscular  action  called  forth  in  the  uterus. 

Salts  of  lime  have  been  used  with  a view  to  cause  a deposit  of  calcareous 
matter  in  the  substance  of  the  tumour,  and  in  this  manner  check  its  growth. 
The  chances  of  success  are  slight,  and  the  evil  effects  of  the  lime  salts  on  the 
genei'al  system  forbid  its  use,  except  in  a few  cases,  and  under  the  most  careful 
supervision. 

For  some  years  the  attention  of  physicians  and  surgeons  has  been  directed  to 
the  surgical  treatment  of  these  gi’owths,  and  has  been  attended  with  a fair  amount 
of  success.  The  number  of  cases,  however,  suitable  for  surgical  interference  is 
comparatively  small,  but  some  cases  of  a desperate  character — cases  in  which  no 
hope  could  be  held  out,  except  by  removal  of  the  tumour  by  surgical  means — 
have  by  those  means  been  rescued  from  their  peril,  and  restored  to  health.  There 
are  various  ways  in  which  the  removal  of  such  tumours  can  be  surgically  effected. 
The  means  employed  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  subject,  the  size,  the 
situation,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  tumour.  As  a rule,  these  opemtions  are 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  moreover  they  are  not  free  from  danger.  Still, 
gx’eat  success  has  attended  some  of  the  most  formidable  operations,  even  in  the 
most  desperate  cases.  Such  cases  do  not  often  occur,  but  when  they  do,  surgical 
means  are  the  only  ones  which  hold  out  any  hope  of  prolonging  life  and  of 
restoration  to  health — and  rather  than  meet  a premature  death,  art  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  to  save  the  threatened  life.  Such  cases  are  amongst  the 
greatest  and  most  dazzling  triumphs  of  modern  surgery.  When  hope  fails,  and 
death  appeal's  to  approach  to  seize  its  victim,  the  surgeon’s  knife  steps  fonvard  into 
the  arena,  snatches  the  victim  even  from  the  gra.sp  of  the  foe,  and  restores  her 
to  her  friends,  and  gives  back  to  her  health. 

Polyp7is  of  the  Uterus  is  another  not  uncommon  cause  of  flooding.  A polypus 
is  a tumour  growing  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus.  Polypi  may  be 
attached  to  the  uterine  wall  by  a stem,  and  then  they  are  called  pedunculated  ; or 
may  be  attached  directly  to  the  wall  of  the  organ  without  the  intervention  of  a 
pedicle,  and  then  they  are  called  sessile.  They  differ  much  in  size,  sometimes 
being  no  larger  than  a pea,  at  others  as  large  as  a melon.  Their  structure  depends 
to  some  extent  on  their  origin.  They  vary  much  in  consistence,  some  being  hard 
and  fii-m,  and  others  soft  and  gelatinous. 

Tlie  hal'd  or  fibroid  polypus  is  similar  in  structure  to  a fibroid  tumour  ; indeed, 
it  often  is  only  a later  stage  of  the  latter.  The  fibroid  tumour  is  constantly 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  contracting  uterus.  In  this  way  there  is  a tendency 
to  drive  the  tumour  into  the  abdominal  or  uterine  cavity  ; if  it  be  driven  in  the 
latter  direction  it  becomes  a polypus.  This  polypus  is  at  first  sessile  ; it  has  no 
pedicle,  and  indeed  projects  but  slightly  into  the  uterine  cavity,  but  after  more 
or  less  time  the  continued  expulsory  action  of  the  uterus  drives  it  farther  and 
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arther  from  its  original  seat,  and  the  polypus  becomes  pedunculated  ; later  it  often 
IS  driven  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  into  the  vagina,  and  may  ultimately  be 
separated  altogether.  This  form  of  polypus  grows  usually  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  uterus,  but  it  occasionally  grows  from  the  neck  or  lower  part. 

The  soft  or  gelatinous  polypi  are  usually  very  small,  and  never  attain  a great 
size.  They  are  enlargements  of  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  womb.  They  are  supplied  with  a large  quantity  of  blood,  and  are 
usually  congested  through  pressure.  They  grow  from  the  canal  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus. 

Placental  Sometimes  portions  of  the  after-birth,  or  placenta,  are 

retained  m the  womb  after  labour  or  miscarriage,  and  these  become  organised, 
attached  firmly  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  live.  This  kind  of  polypus  is 
intermediate  m hardness  between  the  other  two.  They  have,  of  coui-se,  a structure 
similar  to  that  of  the  after-birth  itself,  with  varying  proportions  of  blood. 
These  may  remain  in  the  uterus  for  a very  long  time,  even  years. 

There  are  no  known  causes  of  polypus  except  the  last-named. 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  symptom  of  polypus  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
symptom  which  first  directs  attention  to  its  presence  is  flooding.  At  first  this  may 
happen  only  at  the  time  of  menstruation— the  flow  being  profuse,  clotty,  and 
prolonged  ; but  after  a time  floodings  appear  at  any  time  during  the  intermenstrual 
interval,  and  often  they  last  for  weeks.  During  the  intervals  when  the  patient  is 
free  from  haemorrhage  there  is  a profuse  white,  yellow,  or  watery  discharge.  Some- 
times this  discharge  has  a very  offensive  odour,  and  causes  a suspicion  of  cancel'. 
There  is  pain  in  the  back,  bearing  down  and  sometimes  violent  pains  like  the  j)aius 
of  labour,  bearing  down  and  forcing  in  the  bowel  ] there  is  a continual  desire  to 
pass  water,  and  often  forcing  in  the  bladder. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  doctor  has  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  presence 
of  a tumour  of  this  kind.  Sometimes  it  is  driven  outside  through  the  vagina, 
and  hangs  by  a thin  fine  stem  only ; then  it  is  easily  seen.  In  other  cases  an 
examination  will  reveal  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  womb  is  enlarged,  the  moutli 
of  it  is  open,  and  the  tumour  projects  into  the  vagina,  or,  if  lodged  in  the  uterus,  it 
may  be  felt  with  the  finger.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  lias 
not  been  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  of  exploration  of  the  cavity ; then  it  becomes 
necessary  to  effect  such  dilation  before  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  properly 
made  out.  When  the  polypus  is  small  it  may  escajie  detection,  even  though 
every  means  at  our  disposal  be  employed. 

Polypi  are  sometimes  entirely  expelled,  and  Nature  effects  a complete  cure ; in 
oth§r  cases  they  become  calcified,  or  inflammation  and  mortification  sets  in  in  tlie 
growth  and  it  perishes ; or  alxsorption  of  the  fetid  products  may  take  place,  and 
the  patient  becomes  affected  with  blood  poison.  Their  course,  however,  unless 
interfered  with,  is  one  of  prolonged  suffering  and  ill-health.  The  constant  drain 
upon  the  constitution  from  the  bleeding  and  the  leucorrheeal  discharge  exhausts  the 
system,  and  may  bring  on  permanent  disease. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  dealing  with  these  growths,  and  tliat  is  to  remove  them. 
When  flooding  has  been  taking  place  for  a length  of  time,  the  cause  of  it  should  be 
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definitely  ascertained ; and  if  that  cause  shoidd  be  polypus,  it  should  be  at  once 
removed.  There  are  safe  ways  of  doing  so  without  incurring  the  risk  of  bleeding, 
and  indeed  without  incurring  the  danger  that  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  the 
tumour.  The  cure  is  permanent. 

Cancer  of  the  JFomd.—We  enter  now  upon  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most 
awful  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject.  It  is  regarded  with  fear 
and  dread  by  all,  on  account  of  its  malignant  and  fatal  character.  It  is  a disease 
which  may  attack  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  and  in  a very  large  number  of  cases 
it  proves  fatal ; while  in  others— but  unfortunately  the  few— it  may  be  entirely 
removed  and  eradicated.  The  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  curable  consist  of  those 
where  it  has  attacked  parts  of  the  body  which  can  safely  be  removed  by  operation. 
When  it  attacks  the  womb,  it  is  usually  that  part  which  is  easily  reached,  which  Ls 
not  essential  to  life,  and  which  may  safely  be  cut  off.  It  attacks  the  mouth  of  the 
womb.  It  is  but  rarely — very  rarely — that  the  original  seat  is  in  the  body  of  the 
organ. 

Cancer  is  a disease  of  old  age,  or  at  least  of  the  time  of  life  when  the  nutrition 
of  the  tissues  has  become  less  active  and  is  on  the  decline.  It  is  met  with  usually 
between  forty  and  fifty  years ; at  the  same  time  it  may  be  seen  in  old  people  and 
in  young  children.  It  is,  however,  a very  rare  affection  in  children,  and  when  seen 
in  them  it  runs  its  course  and  proves  fatal  with  great  rapidity ; while  in  old  people 
its  course  is  slow,  and  its  duration  more  prolonged.  The  causes  of  cancer  are 
unknown.  It  is  believed  to  be  hereditary ; it  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  off- 
spring. If  the  parents  have  suffered  from  cancer,  some  of  the  children  may  suffer 
in  a similar  manner.  When  the  constitution  of  cancer  has  been  inherited,  slight 
causes  are  said  to  bring  on  the  disease,  such  as  blows  and  slight  injuries. 

Cancer  of  the  womb  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  married  than  in  the  single, 
in  those  who  have  had  children  than  in  those  who  are  barren,  in  those  who  have 
had  many  children  than  in  those  who  have  had  few  ■ so  that  it  appears  that 
fecundity,  and  the  processes  of  bearing  and  giving  birth,  seem  to  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  this  disease.  Cancer  is  not  contagious.  It  cannot  be  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another  by  contact ; it  cannot  be  inoculated  in  another  person. 

There  are  several  forms  of  malignant  disease  of  the  womb  which  have  been 
usually  classed  under  cancer.  Some  of  them  are  very  rare,  as  the  hard  cancer. 
This,  though  met  with  frequently  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  rarely  affects  the 
uterus.  The  forms  iisually  met  with  in  the  womb  are  the  caulitiower  growth  of  the 
neck,  or  the  epithelial  variety,  and  the  encephaloid. 

Both  these  varieties  foi-m  tumours,  the  latter  in  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  the 
former  attached  to  it  like  a cauliflower  mass,  as  its  name  implies.  The  encephaloid 
is  hard,  irregular,  or  nodular,  growing  in  the  cervix,  and  not  attached  to  it.  The 
cauliflower  mass  is  soft,  spongy,  and  breaks  down  easily.  These  diseases  are 
characterised  by  rapid  growth.  They  increase  quickly  in  size.  In  the  early  stages 
of  their  existence  they  appear  to  be  limited  to  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  may  be 
removed  entirely.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  cauliflower  growth.  It  rapidly 
extends,  however — a few  weeks  or  months  sulfice  for  it  to  extend  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts.  The  vagina,  the  rectum,  and  the  bladder  become  involved.  Soon  the 
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mass  begins  to  break  down  and  mortify  or  slougli.  When  this  takes  place,  shreds 
are  passed,  and  an  ulcer  is  formed  in  the  womb.  Ulceration  goes  on  and  involves 
t e surrounding  parts ; the  bladder  and  rectum  may  be  opened,  and  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  womb  eaten  away. 

The  symptoms  of  cancer  may  show  themselves  at  a very  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  or  they  may  not  appear  until  the  disease  has  existed  for  a long  time,  and 
made  serious  progress.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  which  usually  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  patient  is  a flooding.  This  sometimes  comes  on  early,  before 
ulceration  has  taken  place,  and  it  may  be  very  considerable  in  amount,  or  it  may  be 
a constant  pinky  discharge.  Before  this  appearance  of  the  flooding  or  discharge  of 
blood,  there  has  been  usually  a little  white,  or  yellow,  or  watery  discharge,  but  often 
in  such  small  quantity  as  to  be  considered  of  no  importance.  When  a profuse 

flooding,  or  a constant  pinky  discharge  is  present,  attention  is  directed  to  it,  and 
advice  sought. 

After  this  there  is  usually  an  abundant  watery,  gummy  discharge.  This  comes 
on  when  the  tissues  begin  to  break  down  and  ulcerate.  The  discharge  often  con- 
tains shreds  of  tissue,  clots  of  blood,  and  is  exceedingly  offensive  and  irritathig. 
The  foul  smell  it  possesses  sometimes  makes  the  patient  a burden  to  herself  and  to 
those  near  her.  This  is  occasionally  the  chief  cause  of  complaint.  This  discharge 
causes  irritation  of  the  external  parts,  and  may  give  rise  to  the  most  obstinate 
itchiiu;. 

Pain  is  another  symptom  of  cancer.  It  is  present  in  some  cases  from  the  first, 
while  in  others  there  is  but  little  pain  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
The  pain  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  and  is  of  a gnawing,  stabbing,  or 
lancinating  character.  It  is  sometimes  constant  and  severe. 

When  ulceration  has  begun,  the  disease  makes  more  rapid  progress.  The  dis- 
charge becomes  very  profuse,  there  are  frequent  floodings,  and  constant  wateiy  or 
serous  discharge.  These  losses  weaken  the  patient,  and  undermine  the  constitution. 
She  loses  flesh,  and  loses  it  rapidly,  becomes  thin,  and  occasionally  very  thin ; a 
peculiar  tint  of  skin  soon  appears,  a slight  yellowish-green  colour.  This  appearance, 
when  well  marked,  is  almost  characteristic  of  cancer.  When  the  disease  has 
extended  to  the  neighbouring  tissues  or  the  glands  of  the  pelvis,  the  broad  ligaments 
of  the  uterus  and  the  ovaries,  a tumour  may  be  felt  in  the  bottom  of  the  stomach. 
The  disease  having  invaded  the  peritoneum,  causes  inflammation  of  that  structure, 
and  gives  rise  to  pain  and  tenderness. 

When  the  ulceration  has  extended  to  the  bladder  and  rectum,  the  contents  of 
those  organs  are  forced  into  the  vagina,  entailing  the  greatest  misery  upon  the 
sufferer. 

Cancer  can  witli  care  be  readily  recognised  by  a doctor,  but  there  are  some 
forms  of  disease  with  which  it  is  occasionally  confounded,  such  as  polypoid  and 
fibroid  tumours  and  certain  ulcers,  together  with  papillary  groAvth  of  the  neck  of 
the  womb. 

Few  cases  of  cancer  recover.  Barely  Nature  alone  effects  a cure.  If  the 
disease  be  recognised  in  its  early  stage,  there  is  no  doubt  that  removal  is  the  best 
method  of  treatment,  and  the  only  one  that  should  be  adopted.  It  admits  of  no 
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delay.  The  case  may  be  a suitable  one  for  operation  to-day,  for  i is  possi  j e 
remove  it  entirely,  but  in  a week  or  in  a month  other  tissues  may  have  l^ecome  in- 
volved. so  that  it  is  impossible  to  remo%-e  the  whole  of  the  affected  tissues.  len 
this  is  the  case,  the  treatment  can  be  only  palliative.  The  pain  should  be  relieved 
by  narcotics.  Strict  cleanliness  should  be  enjoined  so  as  to  remove  all  discharps, 
and  for  this  purpose  an  injection  containing  some  disinfectant,  as  carbolic  acid  oi 
Oondy’s  fluid,  may  be  used.  The  diet  should  not  be  too  full.  Best  is  necessaiy, 
for  motion  frequently  brings  on  flooding.  It  may  be  advisable  to  remove  as  much 
of  the  growth  as  is  possible,  with  a view  to  check  the  bleeding.  In  this  c^e 
astringent  pessaries  made  of  tannic  acid  and  cacao  butter  will  for  a time  eflect  this 
object.  Nothing,  however,  can  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  yet  removal  ot  a 
part  of  it  may  so  far  palliate  the  symptoms  as  to  render  life  tolerable.  The  disease 
brings  with  it  occasionally  a train  of  complications,  such  as  inflammation  round  t le 
wond),  inflammation  of  tlie  abdomen,  poisoning  of  the  blood,  dropsy  of  the  kidneys, 
which,  inasmuch  as  their  cause  cannot  be  removed,  must  be  permitted  to  run  their 
course.  The  only  help  that  can  be  rendered  is  that  for  the  relief  of  pain,  to  prevent 

flooding  and  fever,  and  to  keep  up  the  strength. 

Ulceration  of  the  Ulceration  of  the  womb  is  an  affection  said  to  be  ot 

very  frequent  occurrence,  and  a great  number  of  the  troubles  from  which  women 
suffer  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  The  part  of  the  womb  aftected  by  ulceration  is 
that  which  projects  into  the  vagina,  and  is  called  the  cerN'ix.  The  term  ulceration 
is  applied  to  true  ulceration  where  there  is  destruction  of  tissue,  and  also  to  another 
condition,  where  there  is  only  removal  of  the  thin  layer  of  cells  covering  the  part 
—of  the  epithelium.  The  latter  condition  is  a very  common  one,  while  the  former 
is  of  much  gi-eater  rarity.  Indeed,  abrasion  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  lips  of 
the  uterus  is  found  in  almost  all  cases  of  long-standing  uterine  disease.  It  is  most 
marked  usually  at  the  edges  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  but  it  may  extend  for  some 
distance  over  the  lips  and  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  It  is  often  very 
slight,  and  it  may  be  diflicult  to  say  whether  it  is  really  present  or  not.  It  presents 
to  the  finger  a soft  velvety  feel,  and  to  the  eye  a red  or  dark-red  congested  appear- 
ance. In  most  fairly  marked  cases  this  condition  can  be  readily  diagnosed  by  the 
finger  alone.  This  ulceration  is  said  to  give  much  trouble,  and  to  prolong  and 
aggravate  other  uterine  and  ovarian  diseases.  They  tend  to  keep  up  congestion  of 
the  womb,  and  hi  this  way  give  rise  to  a constant  discharge  of  “whites,”  and  fre- 
quently to  floodings.  The  patient  also  suffers  from  pains  in  the  back  and  bottom  of 
the  stomach — a constant  aching.  The  pains  and  the  losses  of  blood  and  whites 
keep  up  a constant  feelmg  of  discomfort  and  uneasiness,  and  together  reduce  the 
strength  and  depress  the  spirits  of  the  patient,  until  often  she  feels  unfit  for 
occupation  of  any  kind. 

The  causes  of  this  condition  are  sometimes  somewhat  obscure,  but  often  its 
causes  may  be  discovered  and  removed.  Tlie  l>ad  state  of  general  health,  or  a 
derangement  of  the  whole  system,  may  give  rise  to  abrasions  of  the  womb.  In 
these  cases  the  treatment  should  be  general  and  local.  Tlie  strength  of  the  patient 
should  be  improved  by  tonics,  as  quinine,  iron,  liark,  mineral  acids. . The  bowels 
should  be  regulated  by  mild  laxatives.  The  dy.spepsia  from  which  these  patients  so 
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n.eclication  f T regulating  the  diet  and  by  appropriate 

of  anin.nl  f ^ nourishing  character-milk  and  a fair  amount 

absolutely  re^''-  ’ d sparingly,  or  not  at  all,  unless 

ab  olute.y  inquired  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  favour  digestion. 

hen  required,  they  should  consist  of  sherry,  or  a little  weak  brandy  and  water, 
■but  again  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  better  to  avoid  them  as  a general  rule. 

Ihe  question  of  exercise  is  one  on  which  opinions  differ  considerably.  Some 
)elieve  that  absolute  rest  is  required,  while  others  advise  exercise  in  the  open  air 
ns  question  can  only  be  decided  for  the  particular  case.  No  general  rule  can  be 
aid  down  with  regard  to  it,  except,  perhaps,  that  when  the  patient  feels  equal 
to  taking  exercise_  in  the  open  air  she  should  do  so.  Not  the  ulceration  only, 
.lit  the  complications  which  accompany  it,  give  indications  of  the  necessity  for 
taking  or  refraining  from  exercise.  The  local  treatment  consists,  in  the  first  place, 
in  cleanliness— in  injections  of  simple  warm  water  night  and  morning  This 
removes  the  secretion— which  is  occasionally  very  irritating— from  the  pl-t,  and 
gives  a fair  chance  for  the  vis  medicatrix  naturm  to  effect  healing  of  the  sore 
frequently,  however,  other  means  are  necessary,  such  as  alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc 
m the  water  injection.  The  astringent  action  of  these  substances  tends  to  diminish 
the  size,  or  to  contract  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  congestion. 

n some  cases  bleeding  is  performed — a leech  is  applied  to  the  womb  or  a few 
punctures  are  made  m the  lips  of  the  cervix  by  means  of  a short  lancet.  Other 
cases  are  treated  with  lunar  caustic— the  solid  nitrate  of  silver— or  by  other 
stronger  and  more  powerful  agents.  These  latter  are  very  powerful  caustics  : they 
destroy  the  unhealthy  tissue  for  some  depth,  and  when  the  dead  tissue  which  forms 
in  consequence  falls  off,  a healthy  surface  is  found  beneath.  This,  after  a time 
gradually  heals,  and  the  epithelium  forms  over  it. 

True  ulceration— that  is,  destruction  and  removal  of  something  more  than 
the  epithelium  on  the  surface,  the  destruction  of  an  appreciable  thickness  of  the 
tissue  of  the  cervix— is  much  more  rare  than  simple  abrasion. 

This  form  may  affect  every  part  of  the  cervix,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  the 
margins  of  the  uterine  orifice.  The  ulcer  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  presents 
a granular  uneven  appearance  ; or  it  may  be  covered  with  a greyish  or  yellowish 
substance.  The  cervix  of  the  uterus  is  red,  swollen,  and  congested.  This 
congestion  extends  through  the  whole  of  the  womb,  and  even  to  its  appendages 
There  is  an  abundant  discharge  from  the  womb,  of  a yellowish  colour.  There  is  a 
pain  and  a feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  pelvis,  a bearing  down  and  aching  in 
riie  back.  Sometimes  the  diseased  part  causes  more  or  less  profuse  hemorrhage. 
There  are  frequent  attacks  of  floodings.  The  general  health  suffers  in  consequence. 
The  patient  becomes  pale  and  nervous— often  hysterical.  The  stomach  becomes 
deranged,  the  appetite  is  lost,  the  bowels  confined.  The  patient  becomes  weaker; 
slie  complains  of  headache  and  pains  here  and  there  over  the  body.  She  gives 

up  taking  exercise,  feels  unfit  for  exertion,  and  becomes  a confirmed  invalid,  and  is 
confined  to  her  couch. 

The  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  simple  abrasion. 

Rodent  I leers. — This  is  a disease  of  a much  more  severe  character  than  the  two 
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funner.  It  partakes  of  the  character  of  cancer,  inasmuch  as  it  is  malignant.  Like 
malignant  disease,  it  is  rarely,  though  it  is  occasionally,  met  with  in  the  young.  It 
is  a disease  which  makes  slow  progress.  It  is  much  less  rapid  in  its  course  than 
true  cancer.  It  affects  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  may  extend  along  the  surface, 
healing  at  one  pai’t  while  extending  at  another ; or  it  may  eat  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  uterus. 

The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  up  the  general  health — cod-liver  oil,  iron, 
rest,  good  food,  and  hip-baths.  Strict  cleanliness  should  be  enjoined,  for  the 
<lischarges  from  it  are  of  an  acrid  character.  If  there  is  pain,  anodyne  injections 
or  pessaries  containing  opium,  morphia,  or  belladonna,  should  be  employed  under 
proper  advice. 

Suhinvolution  of  the  Womb  after  Delivery. — During  pi'egnancy  the  womb 
enlarges  to  several  times  its  size  in  the  virgin  state.  After  labour  it  weighs  about 
a pound  and  a half,  or  even  more.  The  process  by  which  the  organ  is  reduced 
to  its  original  size  is  called  “ involution.”  This  process  should  be  accomplished  in  a 
month,  or  at  most  six  weeks,  after  delivery.  Sometimes  it  fails,  or  takes  a longer 
time  than  usual ; then  involution  is  said  to  be  impeded,  and  the  womb  to  be  in 
a state  of  “ subinvolution.”  This  is  a condition  very  frequently  met  with, 
especially  in  the  poorer  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  as  well  as  in 
those  who  live  in  luxury  and  ease. 

Involution  is  accomplished  in  part  by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  womb 
itself,  in  part  by  absorption  of  the  fat  formed  in  the  degenerated  elements  of 
the  uterine  tissue,  in  part  by  the  discharge  which  escapes  from  the  organ  after 
delivery.  Whenever  any  one  of  these  three  factors  is  interfered  with,  involution 
fails.  There  are  numerous  causes  which  arrest  the  proper  changes  in  the  womb 
after  delivery,  and  give  rise  to  subinvolution. 

Amongst  these  the  state  of  the  general  health  plays  a very  important  part.  All 
exhausting  diseases — as  disease  of  the  lungs,  liver,  or  kidneys,  fevers,  scrofula — 
give  rise  to  a general  want  of  power  in  the  system,  a want  of  muscular  power  ; the 
muscular  system  does  not  act  with  the  vigour  met  with  in  health,  and  in  such 
circumstances  the  womb  after  delivery  acts  in  a languid  and  feeble  manner.  This 
permits  the  organ  to  remain  lai'ger,  less  firm,  and  more  fiabby  than  natui’al ; a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  is  allowed  to  circulate,  or,  rather,  to  stagnate  in  it.  This 
is  in  a high  degree  unfavourable  to  the  occuiTence  of  rapid  healthy  changes,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  involution  goes  on  slowly  and  imperfectly ; the  womb  remains 
larger  than  it  should  be,  and  a low  form  of  inflammation  of  the  •womb,  with 
an  abundant  white  and  yellow  discharge  flowing  from  the  organ,  is  the  result. 

During  labour  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  pressed  upon  by  the  head  of  the  child, 
and  in  all  cases  that  part  is  more  or  less  bruised  and  lacerated.  This  natural 
condition  greatly  favours  subinvolution,  because  it  is  a source  of  irritation,  and 
tends  to  attract  an  increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  organ. 

Rest  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  aids  in  bringing  about  healthy  changes.  In  the  form  of  sleep  it 
has  aptly  been  designated  “Nature’s  sweet  restorer.”  The  expression  may  not 
inappropriately  be  extended  to  all  forms  of  rest,  physical,  mental,  or  functional. 
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After  the  functional  activity  of  pregnancy,  the  physical  activity  of  labour,  and  the 
mental  excitement  associated  therewith,  rest — absolute  rest  of  mind  and  body — is  a 
most  imperative  want.  Rest  in  bed  for  at  least  a foi-tnight  should  be  enjoyed 
by  every  young  mother,  and  rest  on  the  couch  for  a second  fortnight.  By  this 
means  alone  many  of  the  evils  which  follow  pregnancy  and  labour  may  be  avoided. 
Want  of  rest,  too  early  getting  up,  and  excitement  are  among  the  most  common 
causes  of  subinvolution  and  the  evils  wliich  follow  it. 

Want  of  food  acts  as  a cause  of  arrest  of  involution  in  numberless  cases 
amongst  the  poor  of  our  large  towns.  They  go  for  days  during  pregnancy  without 
meat  of  any  kind,  and  perhaps  taste  fresh  meat  once  only  in  a week  or  a fortnight ; 
and  when  their  time  of  travail  comes,  it  proves  also  a time  of  imperfect  starvation. 
They  have  not  the  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  the  little  delicacies  which  are 
acceptable  to  a woman  at  this  time.  Not  only  do  they  suffer  from  want  of  food, 
but  want  of  rest  comes  in  to  aid  it  in  its  injurious  influences,  and  the  two  are 
sure  in  their  effects.  This  accounts  for  the  exceeding  frequency  with  which 
subinvolution  is  met  with  in  the  class  of  people  named.  Supply  them  with 
sufficiency  of  food,  and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  subinvoluted  womb 
is  marked  and  rapid.  Fibrous  tumours,  polypus  of  the  womb,  and  flooding — the 
two  former  uncommon,  but  the  latter  a frequent  cause  of  imperfect  involution — 
give  rise  to  permanent  enlargement  of  the  womb.  The  two  former  are  rare  causes 
of  this  disease,  because  it  is  not  common  for  a woman  who  suffers  from  either 
of  them  to  conceive  or  become  pregnant.  Flooding  after  delivery,  however,  is 
a frequent  occurrence  in  the  weakly,  and  a prolific  cause  of  uterine  disease. 

Inflammation  of  the  womb,  or  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  womb,  sets  an 
effectual  stop  to  the  changes  which  naturally  take  jilace  in  the  recently  emptied 
uterus. 

The  sympathy  between  the  breasts  and  the  womb  is  at  all  times  manifest, 
but  during  pregnancy  and  after  deliveiy  in  a more  marked  and  palpable  manner 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  secretion  of  milk  and  the  act  of  suckling  are 
favourable  to  the  natural  changes  which  take  place  during  the  lying-in  month. 
Indeed,  nursing  is  the  most  healthy  stimulus  to  involution  of  the  uterus ; and  it  is 
an  unfoi’tunate  occurrence  when  the  breasts  refuse  to  perform  their  natural 
function  of  secreting  milk.  Under  such  circumstances  recovery  is  more  tedious 
and  less  complete  than  when  the  breast  functions  are  naturally  performed.  How 
much  more  injurious  must  it  be,  then,  when  the  breasts  act  healthily  and 
vigorously,  secrete  abundance  of  natural  food  for  the  infant,  but  the  mother 
refuses  to  perform  her  duty  ! There  is  no  doubt  that  the  neglect  of  maternal 
duties  in  respect  to  suckling  is  a prolific  cause  of  disease  of  the  womb.  On 
the  other  hand,  nursing  may  be  over-done.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  strong 
and  healthy  country  women  nursing  their  children  for  two  or  even  three  years,  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  do  them  any  harm ; but  this  is  owing  to  the  native  strength 
of  their  constitution,  to  the  fresh  air  which  they  breathe,  the  plain  nourishing  food 
which  they  take,  and  the  regular  habits  which  they  practise.  Without  all  these  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  nurse  for  such  a time  without  any  grave  and 
serious  effects.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  when  they  nurse  for  a long  period — as 
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they  occasionally  do — pay  the  penalty  after  the  next  pregnancy.  Their  - system 
soon  enfeebled  and  exhausted.  They  cannot  bear  a prolonged  diain  upon  it, 
and  subinvolution  and  uterine  disease  is  the  inevitable  result. 

Subinvolution  gives  rise  to  pain  in  the  back,  bearing  down  on  the  pelvis  a 
feeling  of  exhaustion,  and  languor  and  lassitude,  inability  to  walk,  and  unfitness 
exertion.  There  is  usually  profuse  whites  and  often  profuse  menstruation,  or 
flooding.  With  these  symptoms  are  frequently  associated  others  due  to  the  genera 
state,  as  headache,  giddiness,  extreme  general  weakness,  pains  in  the  side,  shortness 
of  breath,  palpitation,  constipation,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  when  undertaken  early  is  favourable.  It  can,  as 
a rule,  be  easily  cured.  If,  however,  it  be  allowed  to  go  on  unattended  to  for 
months  or  years,  then  changes  take  place  in  the  womb,  which  will  remain  more 
or  less  permanent  in  spite  of  all  treatment.  Hence  the  importance  of  eany 
attention  in  those  cases  where  the  recovery  after  delivery  has  been  imperfect. 

The  first  requisite  for  cure  is  rest— especially  after  labour — rest  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture.  A good,  plentiful,  nutritious  diet  should  be  given.  A little 
wine  is  very  useful  to  help  digestion  in  these  cases.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
regular,  and  twice  a day  injections  of  warm  or  cold  water,  according  to  the  nature 
of^the  case,  should  be  made  into  the  vagina.  Tonic  medicines  are  necessary  to 
improve  the  blood  and  strength  ; bitters  or  acids  and  bitters  to  improve  the 
appetite;  then  steel,  or  steel  and  quinine,  will  prove  of  great  benefit.  Should 
there  be  any  active  cause  of  the  condition,  as  nursing,  it  should  be  stopped  at  once. 
If  the  discharges  from  the  vagina  be  profuse,  they  should  be  arrested  by  injections 
of  astringent  substances,  as  decoctions  of  oak-bark,  tannin,  alum,  &c.  There  are 
some  medicines  which  act  directly  on  the  womb,  and  these  prove  occasionally 
useful.  Of  these  the  best,  and  the  one  usually  given,  is  ergot  of  rye.  It  should 
be  given  in  combination  with  iron.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  fresh  air  and 
healthy  surroundings  are  necessary  to  a rapid  recovery.  As  soon  as  possible  the 
patient  should  go  for  change  of  air  and  scene.  This  acts  most  beneficially  upon  the 
general  health,  and  thus  improves  the  tone  of  the  whole  of  the  muscular  system, 
and  favours  involution. 

Inflammation  of  the  TFomft.— Any  part  of  the  wmnib  may  become  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  the  abdominal  surface,  the  internal  surface,  or  the  whole  tissue  of  the 
organ.  It  may  be  brought  on  suddenly,  and  then  is  said  to  be  acute.  This  happens 
more  frequently  after  labour  than  at  any  other  time ; indeed,  acute  inflammation  of 
the  virgin  womb  is  of  very  rare  occurrence ; and  when  brought  on,  is  due  to  foolish- 
ness or  negligence.  Its  causes  are  suppression  of  the  menses  through  exposure  to 
cold  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  the  use  of  cold  or  astringent  injections  at  or  about 
the  time  of  the  menstrual  flow,  and  injuries  from  falls,  blows,  &c.  The  two  first 
causes  may,  and  ought  to  be,  entirely  avoided.  A woman  ought  to  know  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  the  menses,  she  should  not  be  taken  unawares,  and  should  be 
prepared  for  their  appearance.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  slight  care  and  obser- 
vation required  for  this  is  frequently  not  taken,  and  some,  but  by  no  means  all, 
have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  carelessness  ui  acute  suffering. 

The  symptoms  are  stoppage  of  the  flow,  shivering,  heat  and  pain  in  the  pelvis, 
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pain  in  the  back  and  thighs,  bearing  down,  distension  of  the  abdomen.  Tliere  may 
be  high  fever,  sickness,  nausea,  and  painful  micturition.  The  inflammation  extends 
111  some  cases  from  the  womb  to  the  bowels;  then  there  is  great  fever,  acute  pain, 
severe  sickness,  distension  of  the  abdomen,  shortness  of  breath,  drawing  up  of  the 
knees.  ^ The  least  movement  of  the  patient,  or  the  least  pressure  on  the  stomach, 
gives  rise  to  the  most  intense  suffering.  Tliis  is  a very  dangerous  disease,  and  may 
prove  fatal. 

Medical  advice  should  be  sought  without  delay.  Meanwhile,  hot 
applications,  as  linseed-meal  poidtices  or  fomentations,  should  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  injections  of  warm  water  to  the  vagina.  The  further  treatment  of  the 
case  depends  upon  the  symptoms  present.  In  some  cases  leeches  or  gentle  purga- 
tives may  be  needed.  In  others  warm  hip-baths,  and  in  others  leeches  to  the 
abdomen  and  fundament ; while  in  some  cases  opium  is  of  the  greatest  use.  But 
inflammation  of  the  womb  does  not  always  come  on  suddenly.  It  comes  on  in- 
sidiously, and  the  sufferer  is  not  aware  of  it  until  it  has  existed  for  some  time  and 
has^  become  thoroughly  established ; or  having  set  in  as  an  acute  attack,  it  does  not 
entirely  pass  off,  but  slides  into  a milder  form,  which  remains  for  a longer  or  shorter 
period.  It  is  then  called  chronic  inflammation.  At  first  this  form,  when  it  comes 
on  insidiously,  gives  rise  to  few,  if  any,  symptoms.  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that 
these  are  so  slight  that  they  do  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  woman.  One  of  the 

fiist  things  that  excites  susj)icion  of  something  wrong  is  a leucorrhoeal  discharge 

the  whites  and  this  is  allowed  to  go  on  without  treatment  for  months  or  even 
years.  This  discharge  may  be  viscid,  sticky,  transparent,  like  white  of  egg ; or  it 
may  be  a thick,  yellowish,  or  greenish  fluid,  like  matter;  or  it  may  be  a thin, 
watery,  pale  fluid,  having  most  irritant  properties— giving  rise  to  inflammation  and 
excoriation  of  the  external  parts  and  upper  parts  of  the  thighs.  Just  before  and 
after  the  monthly  flux  the  discharge  may  disappear  or  be  greatly  increased  in  quan- 
tity. The  menses  may  be  accompanied  by  much  pain,  the  discharge  being  profuse 
and  clotty.  In  time  the  womb  becomes  tender,  increases  in  size  and  weight,  and 
sinks  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  There  is  a feeling  of  heat  and  pain  in  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach,  bearing  down,  and  a sense  of  fulness,  dragging  in  the  back,  loins, 
and  thighs,  and  sometimes  sharp  pains  in  the  womb  itself.  The  bladder  also 
suffers ; there  is  pain,  and  constant  desire  to  pass  water,  sometimes  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  micturition.  The  bowels  suffer  in  a similar  manner ; there  is  a forcing  in 
that  situation,  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  pain  with  it.  Walking  becomes 
painful. 

In  course  of  time  the  general  health  suffers,  the  appetite  fails,  vomiting  sets  in, 
the  bowels  become  constipated,  there  is  headache,  giddiness,  pain  in  left  side,  and 
deterioration  of  the  blood  due  to  imperfect  action  of  the  stomach.  Menstruation 
becomes  painful  and  profuse,  general  nervous  symptoms  set  in,  neuralgic  pains  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  confirmed  hysteria. 

The  causes  of  this  condition  are,  in  the  first  place,  those  which  produce  the 
acute  form — exposure  to  cold  during  a menstrual  flow,  either  from  washing  in  cold 
water,  getting  wet,  or  getting  the  feet  wet,  or  simply  insufficient  clothing ; irregular 
appearance  of  the  menses  seems  to  give  rise  to  it  also ; over-exertion  during  the 
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menstrual  flow;  displacements  of  the  womb,  abortions,  miscarriages,  and  labour, 

and  the  subinvolution  which  follows  them. 

When  attended  to  early,  the  disease  is  easily  cured ; but  in  most  instances,  as  is 
usual  in  diseases  of  the  womb,  it  has  existed  for  a long  time  before  anything  is  done 
to  alleviate  or  cure  it.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  insidious  manner  of  its  early  course, 
it  is  often  not  possible  to  take  it  at  the  start,  and  consequently  treatment  is  often 
required  for  a long  period.  One  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the  treatment  is 
rest.  The  suflerer  should  lie  in  the  recumbent  posture.  It  is  not  necessary  for  her 
to  lie  in  bed,  but  she  should  be  moved  during  the  day  from  the  bed  to  the  couch. 
She  should  not  stand  on  her  feet  or  walk  about— this  always  aggravates  the  suffer- 
ing. The  bowels  should  be  well  regulated.  Nothing  is  better  for  this  purpose  than 
saline  aperients.  Epsom  salts  are  perhaps  the  best  of  all.  They  tend  to  relieve 
congestion.  They  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  patient’s  wants.  The  taste  is 
offensive,  but  it  can  be  pretty  well  disguised  by  the  addition  of  a little  syrup  of 
lemon.  Mineral  waters  are  of  service,  and  a sojourn  in  one  of  the  English  oi 
foreign  watering-places  will  in  some  cases  effect  a cure.  The  diet  should  be  good, 
nourishing,  easily  digestible.  Malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  or  wine,  should  be 
avoided,  or  taken  sparingly,  as  they  seem  to  have  an  unfavourable  influence  on 
the  congested  womb.  Light  wines  are  the  best  when  necessary.  They  should  be 
taken  for  the  sake  of  the  digestion  only ; when  the  stomach  performs  its  woik 
efficiently  they  should  be  avoided.  Unfortunately,  it  is  rarely  that  the  digestion 
is  good,  especially  when  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  and  the  use  of  wines 
becomes  then  necessary. 

There  is  no  medicine  which  has  a direct  and  specific  influence  on  the  inflamma- 
tion. But  the  general  troubles  associated  with  the  condition  should  be  met  by 
acids  and  bitters,  or,  in  some  cases,  soda,  with  bitters  to  improve  the  appetite,  and 
then  by  tonic  medicines  to  impi’ove  the  state  of  the  blood.  Quinine,  gentian, 
calumba,  and  iron  are  all  useful  in  their  turn.  Local  treatment  is  also  usually 
necessary  in  these  cases.  Leeches  to  the  fundament,  or  to  the  womb  itself,  or  the 
withdrawal  of  a little  blood  from  the  uterus,  applications  of  caustics,  astringents, 
absorbents?,  or  alteratives  to  the  neck,  or  to  the  interior  of  the  womb,  may  become 
necessaiy.  Injections  of  hot  or  cold  water,  according  to  the  individual  case,  may 
prove  useful ; or,  if  there  be  pain,  injections  of  solutions  containing  soothing  or 
anodyne  substances,  as  opium,  or  pessaries  containing  opium,  henbane,  or  bella- 
donna. None  of  these,  however,  should  be  used  except  under  medical  advice. 

jTiv&Tsion  of  th&  UtBTUs. — In  this  disease  the  womb  is  turned  inside  out,  and 
lies  in  the  canal  of  the  vagina,  or  projects  outside  the  vulva.  It  may  be  complete, 
or  only  imperfect.  It  is  a rare  affection,  and  is  usually  brought  about  suddenly 
after  labour,  as  the  after-birth  is  born,  or  gradually  through  a dragging  on  the 
inside  of  the  organ  by  a polypus  attached  to  it.  When  it  comes  on  suddenly, 
as  after  labour,  the  patient  has  pain,  feels  faint,  violent  flooding  sets  in,  the  patient 
becomes  collapsed,  and,  unless  relieved  at  once,  death  may  ensue.  When  it  comes 
on  gradually,  it  is  due  to  the  expulsion  of  a polypus,  and  consequent  dragging  on 
the  womb.  Then  there  is  flooding,  occasional  or  continuous  ; pain  in  the  back, 
loins,  and  pelvis ; walking  is  difficult ; pain  and  difficulty  at  stool  and  in  making 
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■water.  When  these  symptoms  have  lasted  some  time,  the  constitution  begins  to 
sink.  The  continual  loss  of  blood  and  pain  depreciate  the  state  of  the  blood, 
the  appetite  fails,  the  woman  becomes  pale,  thin,  and  suffers  from  all  the  evils 
attendant  upon  a watery  condition  of  the  blood. 

The  condition  of  the  womb  can  be  recognised  only  by  a careful  examination  of 
the  organ. 

When  the  womb  is  inverted  suddenly  after  labour,  attempts  should  at  once  be 
made  to  return  it  to  its  proper  position,  and  in  most  cases  these  are  successful. 
Even  when  it  has  been  out  of  position  for  a long  time,  similar  attempts  with  the 
same  object  should  be  made.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  are  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  for  the  organ  has  become  reduced  to  nearly  its  usual  size, 
and  its  tissues  have  become  hardened,  and  consequently  the  resistance  to  re-position 
is  very  great.  By  long  patience,  however,  and  by  pressure  exercised  on  the  in- 
verted pait  for  a protracted  time,  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  some 
cases  wliich  had  appeared  hojieless.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  elastic  ball  into  the  vagina,  which,  after  its  introduction,  was  distended 
with  air,  and  the  exercise  of  continuous  elastic  pressure  on  the  inverted  part 
ultimately  caused  it  to  resume  its  natural  position.  Eeduction  of  the  inverted 
womb  usually  demands  the  greatest  skill. 

W hen  this  has  quite  failed,  the  bleeding  which  takes  place  from  tlie  inverted 
surface  should  be  checked.  The  whole  of  the  tumour  should  be  bathed  in  an 
astringent  solution,  as  of  alum,  tannin,  acetate  of  lead,  and  surrounded  with 
strips  of  lint  soalced  in  one  of  these  solutions  j or  in  some  cases  strong  caustics  may 
be  used,  and  it  is  said  that  these  not  only  check  the  hsemorrhage,  but  reduce  the 
bulk  of  the  inverted  organ — a result  gi’eatly  to  be  wished. 

When  the  inverted  womb  cannot  be  returned,  and  when  the  hemorrhage 
becomes  so  obstinate  as  to  threaten  life,  then,  as  a last  resort,  the  organ  has  been 
removed.  This  operation  has  been  performed  several  times  with  success ; at 
the  same  time  it  is  fraught  with  such  danger  to  life  that  it  should  be  resorted 
to  only  as  a last  chance  of  prolonging  life. 

Hcemorrhage  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Womb,  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Belly,  or 
into  the  Tissues. — Blood  may  be  poured  out  in  this  situation  from  a number  of 
sources.  It  is  due  generally  to  rupture  of  some  small  blood-vessels,  or  to  blood 
disease.  It  usually  happens  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  forty-five,  more  often 

about  the  time  of  menstruation  than  at  any  other.  Pale,  weakly  women  and 
stout  women  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  It  is  caused  by  violent 
efforts  at  the  time  of  the  menstrual  flow,  violence  from  falls  or  blows,  and  disease 
giving  rise  to  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood. 

It  begins  usually  with  a heavy  dull  pain  in  either  groin,  and  a profuse  men- 
struation or  flooding.  The  menstrual  flow  often  lasts  a much  longer  time  than 
usual.  Then  a sudden  sharp  severe  pain  is  felt  in  the  bottom  of  the  stomach, 
the  woman  turns  pale,  faints,  and  becomes  cold  ; soon  she  vomits.  If  this  happen 
during  menstruation,  the  flow  may  be  completely  arrested,  or  a profuse  flooding  may 
set  in.  There  is  bearing  down  in  the  i)elvis,  and  forcing  in  the  bladder  and  bowel 
Sometimes  there  is  difficulty,  or  even  inability,  to  pass  water  or  stool.  The  patient 
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has  a sense  ot  weight  in  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  as  if  a heavy  body  veie 
present  in  that  situation.  The  abdomen  becomes  blown  up  with  flatulence. 

These  symptoms  pass  ofi"  after  a longer  or  shorter  time,  and  symptoms  of 
reaction  set  in.  From  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  sudden  shock,  the  patient  is 
naturally  weak  and  exhausted.  She  is  pale,  often  extremely  pale  blanc  e . 
She  soon  becomes  feverish,  she  is  chilly,  or  may  have  slight  shivering,  the  skin  is 
hot,  there  is  thirst.  The  tongue  is  foul,  and  the  mouth  dry.  The  bowels  are 
confined,  in  some  cases  obstinately  so,  owing  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  efiused  blood  on  the  bowel.  Thefe  may  be  frequent  desire  to  pass 
water,  or  entire  suppression.  The  bleeding  is  in  some  cases  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to 
a tumour  extending  up  as  far  as  the  navel.  This  is  smooth,  with  usually  an  uneven 
upper  border.  There  is  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

It  is  a disease  which  rarely  proves  fatal.  Most  cases  recover,  though  in  some 

bad  cases  death  has  resulted  from  the  loss  of  blood. 

Treatment.— Whew  the  symptoms  first  set  in,  perfect  rest  should  be  at  once 
secured.  The  sufierer  should  lie  on  the  back  in  bed,  and  cold  be  applied  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Should  there  be  any  sickness,  ice  should  be  sucked. 
If  the  sufierer  be  very  faint,  stimulants  should  be  administered,  as  champagne, 
brandy,  or  ammonia.  Medical  advice  should  be  sought  at  once.  Opium  is  of  great 
service  in  this  condition,  but  it  is  a drug  that  requires  great  care  in  its  administra- 
tion. When  the  stage  of  haemorrhage  and  collapse  is  over  and  reaction  has  set 
in,  the  worst  is  generally  past,  though  the  illness  may  still  prove  protracted ; yet 
there  will  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  issue,  provided  the  patient  submits  to 
be  treated.  Rest  is  a most  essential  condition  of  rapid  recovery.  A quantity  of 
blood,  varying  in  amount,  has  been  poured  out  of  the  vessels,  and  this  is  to  be 
absorbed.  This  is  a slow  process,  but  it  is  surprising  with  what  rapidity  it  will  go 
on  under  favourable  conditions.  Rest  is  necessary  not  only  to  favour  absorption, 
but  to  prevent  inflammation  and  a further  pouring  out  of  blood  by  disturbing  the 
parts.  Movement  may  cause  a considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumour 
formed  by  the  efiused  blood,  and  it  may  do  this  at  any  part  of  the  process  of 
recovery,  and  therefore  rest  should  be  secured  with  scrupulous  care.  This  alone  is 
in  some  cases  sufficient  treatment.  Others  require  both  lo3al  and  general  means  to 
ensure  a rapid  recovery.  Counter-irritation  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
by  means  of  blisters  or  of  a solution  of  iodine,  is  of  great  use.  Both  these  act 
favourably  in  dispersing  or  in  exciting  absorption  of  the  haemorrhagic  tumour. 
Blisters  should  be  frequently  repeated,  and  allowed  to  heal  rapidly,  or  if  a solution 
of  iodine  be  preferred,  the  skin  should  be  constantly  kept  sore  with  it.  Sometimes  the 
tumour,  instead  of  becoming  solid,  remains  fluid,  or  forms  an  abscess.  In  such  cases 
it  is  not  unusual  to  open  it,  and  make  an  exit  for  the  fluid  or  matter  it  contains. 

The  diet  should  be  good,  easily  digestible,  and  sufiicient.  A little  stimulant  is 

useful a small  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy.  Tonics,  after  the  febrile  condition  has 

passed,  are  administered  with  a view  to  improve  the  stomach,  the  blood,  and 
increase  the  strength,  and  in  this  way  to  hasten  the  process  of  absorption.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  open,  the  bladder  emptied  by  means  of  a catheter  if  there  be 
retention  of  urine.  Pain  should  be  alleviated  by  opiates. 
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Occasionally  profuse  flooding  has  taken  place  at  puberty,  the  menses  making 
their  fiist  appearance  as  an  abundant  Inemorrhage.  These  cases  are  not  very 
uncommon,  but  it  is  rare  for  such  bleeding  to  be  so  profuse  as  to  prove  fatal,  yet  in 
some  instances  that  has  happened. 

During  the  change  of  life,  on  the  other  hand,  floodings  are  exceedingly  common ; 
and  the  time  called  the  “ dodging-time  ” is  to  most  women  a time  of  anxiety.  The 
complete  cessation  of  the  menstrual  function  sometimes  takes  place  quite  suddenly. 
The  woman  is  regular  every  month  ; the  amount  of  the  flow  and  its  character  are 
normal.  It  appears  at  the  usual  time,  but  never  afterwards.  The  function* 
has  ceased.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  flow  appears  regularly  from  month  to  month, 
but  in  decreasing  quantity,  until  it  disappears  entirely.  In  a third  class  of  cases 
the  flow  becomes  irregular ; it  is  absent  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then 
reappears  again,  then  disappears  for  some  time,  then  returns  as  a profuse  flooding. 
It  may  go  on  in  this  manner  for  months,  or  even  years,  the  flooding  lasting  at  times 
for  weeks,  and  proving  a source  of  grave  danger. 

A number  of  other  symptoms  make  their  appearance  about  this  time— 
symptoms  of  nervous  derangement  and  of  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Headache,  pains  here  and  there  over  the  body  of  a neuralgic  character,  depression 
of  spirits,  a gloomy  state,  irritability,  loss  of  memory,  forgetfulness,  and  waj'Avard- 
ness,  are  now  and  then  seen  at  this  period  of  life. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  occurrences  of  this  period  is  the  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  pregnancy  acquired  by  women,  when  no  such  state  is  present.  This 
has  been  called  spurious  pregnancy.  It  is  seen  not  at  this  period  of  life  alone,  but 
at  any  other  time  after  twenty  or  twenty-five.  Women  who  have  had  several 
children  are  sometimes  mistaken  in  this  way,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  convince  them  of 
their  error.  It  is  due  to  the  nervous  state  present,  and  to  disorders  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Constipation  is  frequently  present,  and  when  already  acquired 
becomes  aggravated.  There  is  a tendency  in  many  to  become  fat  and  stout. 
Flatulence  and  flooding  are  very  common  causes  of  complaint  at  this  time.  This 
period  of  life  has  always  been  regarded  as  in  some  sense  critical,  and  rightly  so. 
Certain  diseases  take  a favourable,  others  an  unfavourable,  turn  at  this  epoch. 
Some  diseases  disappear,  while  others  start  into  existence.  If  a woman  passes 
through  this  stage  of  life  in  a favourable  manner,  she  has  good  reason  to  expect  fair 
health  afterwards ; she  may  be  said  to  take  a new  lease  of  life. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  troubles  of  this  period  are  careful  dietetic  and 
hygienic  measures.  The  diet  should  be  plain  and  simple — meat  once  a day  : fish, 
meat,  game,  poultry,  with  bread,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Beer  and  spirits  should 
be  avoided,  and  wine  taken  very  sparingly.  The  bowels  should  be  regulated, 
A blue  pill  occasionally,  with  a saline  draught  on  the  following  morning,  is  of 
service,  for  the  liver  acts  sluggishly.  Indeed,  all  the  secreting  organs  are  somewhat 
inactive  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  Friedrichshall,  Pullua  watei-s, 
Carlsbad  and  Vichy  salts  are  very  useful,  and  in  some  cases  should  be  regularly 
iLsed.  In  some  robust  and  plethoric  women  a few  leeches,  or  occasional  cupping,  or 
even  a general  bleeding,  may  occasionally  be  called  for.  For  the  nervous  symptoms 
sedatives  are  recommended,  especially  the  bromide  of  potassium. 


TEETH. 

A.  Grinding  surface  (upper  jaw).  I c.  Side  view,  with  fangs  exposed  (lower  jaw). 

B.  Side  view,  with  fangs  exposed  (upper  jaw).  1 d.  Grinding  surface  (lower  jaw). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISORDERS  OF  MENSTRUATION  {continued). 

Painful  Menstruation,  or  Dysmenorrlicna — Neuralgia  of  the  M omb — Congestion  and  Inflpjnniation 
Displacements  of  the  Womb— Flexions— Membranes  expelled  during  Menstruation— Pain  in  the 
Groin. 

In  some  women  menstruation  is  a painless  process.  The  flow  comes  unawares 
to  them.  This  is  probably  the  natural  and  healthy  performance  of  the  function. 
T’he  greater  number  of  women,  however,  suffer  more  or  less  di.scomfort — backache, 
headache,  lassitude,  and  languor.  In  other  cases,  again,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  the  pain  accompanying  the  performance  of  the  menstrual  function 
is  severe.  It  varies  in  severity  in  different  subjects ; indeed,  no  two  suffer  exactly 
alike  ; the  pain  may  be  tolerable,  or  it  may  amount  to  the  most  excruciating  agony. 
The  pain  comes  on  with  the  appearance  of  the  discharge,  and  continues  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  flow;  or  it  may  set  in  a few  hours  or  a day  before  the  discharge 
and  then  it  reaches  its  greatest  intensity  about  the  time  the  discharge  reaches  the 
outlet,  continuing  for  the  first  day  or  two,  and  then  subsiding.  The  causes  of  this 
])ain  often  elude  our  investigation.  It  is  present  when  the  flow  is  scanty,  as  well  as 
in  cases  where  it  is  abundant;  when  nothing  unnatural  is  discoverable  in  the  womb 
as  well  as  when  that  organ  is  obviously  diseased.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cause  varies  in  different  cases.  In  some  it  is  believed  to  be  neuralgia  of  the  womb  ; 
in  others,  congestion  and  inflammation ; in  others,  obstruction  to  the  flow  and 
displacement  of  the  womb ; in  other  cases  it  is  due  to  the  formation  and  expulsion 
of  a membrane ; while,  lastly,  it  may  be  due  to  disease  in  the  neighbouring  organs. 

The  pain  is  usually  of  a bearing-down  character ; it  begins  or  centres  in  the 
bottom  of  the  stomach,  and  spreads  to  the  groins,  loins,  baek,  sacrum,  and  down  the 
thighs.  It  is  sometimes  compared  to  the  pains  of  labour.  It  is  often  complicated 
by  urinary  troubles,  as  frequent  and  difficult  micturition,  and  forcing  in  the  bladder, 
and  with  bearing  down  in  the  bowel. 

Neuralgia  is  an  affection  of  the  nerves,  and  comes  and  goes  by  fits  or  paroxysms. 
Many  parts  of  the  body  are  subject  to  it,  as  the  face,  the  loins,  the  left  side,  the 
back,  the  thighs,  as  well  as  the  womb.  It  is  sometimes  a most  agonising  pain, 
lasting  for  a considerable  time ; at  other  times  it  is  a piercing,  darting,  or  lancinating 
feeling.  When  the  womb  is  subject  to  it,  it  manifests  itself  only  about  the 
menstrual  periods.  The  pain  is  not  limited  to  the  womb ; the  skin  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs  is  tender,  sometimes  exquisitely 
so.  The  menstrual  flow  appears  scanty  at  first,  then  more  freely,  and  then 
relief  is  usually  experienced ; more  commonly,  however,  the  flow  comes  only 
scantily,  and  in  gushes,  then  it  stops  altogether  for  a time,  or  is  reduced  to  a mere 
stain  ; there  is  again  a return  of  the  pain,  and  another  gush  of  blood  follows.  In 
tills  manner  it  goes  on  for  a part  or  for  the  whole  of  its  duration.  After  the  flow 
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lias  ceased  the  patient  recovers,  to  go  through  similar  suffering  with  the  return  of 
the  period.  When  this  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  for  years,  the  general  system 
becomes  affected.  The  patient  becomes  nervous  and  hysterical,  suffers  from  flatu- 
lence, sickness,  and  obstinate  constipation  ' has  pains  here  and  there  over  the  body, 
headache,  feels  chilly,  and  is  generally  depressed  both  in  mind  and  body- 

It  runs  a jirotracted  course,  lasts  for  years.  It  is  geneiully  difficult  to  cure. 
Before  the  appeai-ance  of  the  flow,  when  the  pain  first  sets  in,  a hot  hip-bath  should 
be  used.  The  water  should  be  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  she  should  sit  in 
it  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  Narcotics  are  given  to  relieve  the  pain,  should  it 
continue.  They  should  be  used  as  pessarie.s. 

During  the  intervals  the  general  health  should  be  attended  to.  Bark  and  acids, 
cod-liver  oil  and  iron,  are  often  beneficial.  Quinine  in  some  cases  does  good. 
Constipation  should  be  warded  off  by  gentle  purgatives,  of  which  the  mineral  waters 
are  the  best.  Fresh  air,  exercise,  walking,  riding,  or  driving,  and  early  hours  are 
valuable  and  necessary  for  recovery.  Pregnancy  will  often,  but  not  always,  cure 
this  disease. 

The  affection  is  sometimes  seen  in  people  of  a gouty  or  rheumatic  tendency.  In 
such  cases  treatment  should  be  directed  to  alleviate  these  conditions.  Spasms  of 
the  wall  of  the  womb  are  said  to  be  associated  with  neuralgia.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  narrow  portion  of  the  womb  between  the  neck  and  the  body  becomes  spasmodi- 
cally contracted,  and  that  at  the  time  of  contraction  it  retains  the  menstrual  hlood  in 
the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  when  it  becomes  relaxed  again  the  flow  reappears  in  a 
gush.  The  treatment  of  this  form  is  similar  to  that  of  neuralgia. 

Congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  womb  are,  as  has  already  been  described  in 
treating  of  flooding,  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  often  associated  with 
inflammation  in  some  of  the  tissues  of  the  pelvis.  The  pain  comes  on  several  days 
before  the  appearance  of  the  menstrual  flow.  The  flow  is  at  first  scanty ; after  a 
day  or  two  it  becomes  more  abundant,  but  the  pain  continues  more  or  less  through- 
out. The  discharge  often  contains  small  coagula  of  blood  and  shreds  of  membrane, 
or  “ bits  of  flesh,”  as  they  are  often  called  by  patients.  There  is  pain  in  the  back, 
bearing  down,  aching  of  groins  and  thighs,  a tired  feeling,  lassitude,  and  often  sick- 
ness. The  womb  is  often  tender  on  pressure,  the  breasts  swell  and  become  tender 
and  painful,  there  is  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  bowels,  and  generally  a vellow 
discharge — the  whites. 

Hot  hip-baths  are  useful,  leeches  to  the  fundament  or  the  womb  ; during  the 
interval,  injections  of  hot  water  ; plain  living,  moderate  walking  exercise,  regulation 
of  the  bowels,  and  rest. 

Obstruction  to  the  free  escape  of  the  menstrual  discharge  is  another  cause  of 
painful  menstruation  ; and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  of  all.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  only  the  most  frequent,  but  it  is  also  the  most  easily  relieved.  The  obstruction 
may  arise  from  a number  of  causes,  such  as  constriction  of  so^^le  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  canal  of  the  uterus,  displacement,  or  displacement  and  bending  or  flexion  of 
the  uterus,  tumours  of  various  kinds. 

Painful  menstruation  arising  from  narrowing  of  the  canal  of  the  womb  is  said 
to  be  not  uncommon.  This  condition  may  be  the  original  condition  of  the  womb,  a 
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congenital  one,  or  it  may  be  acquired  through  the  effects  of  inflammation  aftei 
labour,  or  any  injury.  The  pain  due  to  it  is  severe.  Ihe  discharge  is  scanty, 
escapes  in  gushes  usually,  each  gush  being  accompanied  by  severe  bearing-down  pain, 
and  followed  by  relief.  There  is  backache,  constipation,  nausea,  ami  ^ omiting , 
there  is  flatulence,  and  often  tenderness  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
groins.  It  is  only  possible  to  recognise  the  condition  after  a careful  examination 
of  the  womb  itself.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  sure  of  it  from  the  symptoms 
iilone. 

The  object  of  treatment  in  such  cases  is  to  enlarge  the  canal  of  the  womb,  so  as 
to  make  it  sufficiently  capacious  to  permit  the  easy  escape  of  the  menstrual  blood. 
This  has  been  effected  by  various  means.  Instruments  called  bougies  have  been 
passed  along  the  canal  of  the  womb  through  the  narrow  part.  These  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  stretch  it ; sea-tangle  and  sponge-tents  are  used  for  the  same 
])urpose ; or  the  opening  may  be  enlarged  by  incision.  These  three  methods  are 
useful  and  suitable  in  different  cases.  The  last  is  more  permanent  in  its  effects 
than  the  other  two.  Medicines  have  no  effect  on  the  condition  in  question,  but 
still  medication  is  often  useful,  because  for  a time  the  monthly  .sufferings  of  the 
woman  give  rise  to  constitutional  disturbance,  and  bring  on  a train  of  symptoms 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  preceding  pai-agraphs. 

Displacements  of  the  Womb  frequently  give  rise  to  painful  and  also  to  profuse 
menstruation.  In  this  place  we  will  describe,  as  well  as  the  true  displacements  of 
the  womb,  certain  conditions  which  simulate  them,  and  which  are  constantly 
mistaken  by  women  for  them. 

The  womb  is  liable  to  be  displaced  in  various  directions.  Upwards,  by  tumours 
pulling  or  pushing  it ; there  are  no  symptoms  connected  with  this  form  except 
those  arising  from  its  cause.  To  either  side,  from  presence  of  tumoui’S,  or  the 
contraction  of  inflammatory  products ; these,  again,  have  no  peculiar  .symptoms  or 
treatment  of  their  own.  One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  disiilacement  is  down- 
wards. It  is  called  falling  of  the  womb.  But  women  frequently  say  they  have 
falling  of  the  womb,  that  the  womb  comes  outside,  when  such  is  not  really  the  case. 
They  find  a smooth  body  bulging  out  through  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  and  they 
conclude  it  to  be  the  fallen  womb.  There  are  other  parts,  however,  whicli  may  fall 
down  and  bulge  out  in  this  manner,  and  these  frequently  complicate  true  falling  of 
the  uterus.  The  wall  of  the  passage  or  vagina  may  be  turned  out,  and  form  a 
considerable  tumour.  The  anteidor  wall  alone  may  fall,  or  the  posterior  alone,  or 
both  together.  When  the  anterior  wall  is  the  part  thus  affected,  the  condition  is 
called  cystocele  ; when  the  posterior  with  the  intestinal  wall,  it  is  called  rectocele. 
These  two  conditions  we  will  finst  describe,  as  they  are  so  frequently  mistaken  by 
women  for  falling  of  the  womb  itself. 

The  walls  of  the  vagina  are  attached — the  anterior  to  the  bladder,  and  the 
posterior  to  the  bowel — by  very  firm  and  close-uniting  tissues.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  wall  of  the  vagina  alone  to  become  the  subject  of  prolapsus  or 
hilling ; yet  occiisionally  this  happens.  The  far  more  common  condition,  however, 
is  for  the  wall  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  bowel,  or  both,  to  ])artici[)ate  in  the  fall  of 
the  vagina. 
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■VVhatever  increases  tlie  capacity  of  the  vaginal  canal,  or  the  dimensions  of  its 
walls,  or  the  size  of  its  opening,  or  renders  their  tissues  loose  and  soft,  may  give  rise 
to  the  conditions  now  spoken  of.  Of  course,  pregnancy  and  labour  are  by  far  the 
most  common  causes  of  such  a condition.  Pregnancy  induces  laxity,  softness,  and 
enlargement  of  the  vaginal  wall,  and  of  all  the  tissues  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Labour  the  passage  of  the  child — gives  rise  to  immense  distension  of  the  canal, 
and  frequently  to  tearing  or  laceration  of  the  band  of  muscles  around  its  orifice, 
and  which  forms  the  chief  support  of  the  vagina,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
perinaium. 

The  displacement  may  come  on  suddenly,  or  by  violent  efforts,  by  falls,  straining, 
lifting,  and  by  anything  which  calls  forth  violent  muscular  action.  More  usually, 
however,  this  affection  comes  on  gradually.  The  person  has  had  several  children. 
She  has  not  completely  recovered  after  her  later  continemeuts.  She  has  had  a 
sense  of  weight  in  the  parts,  a bearing  down,  occasional  trouble  with  the  water, 
perhaps  some  difficulty  in  walking  or  standing  long,  but  it  has  not  been  such  as  to 
attract  particular  notice.  The  womb  has  remained  larger  and  heavier  than  it 
should  be  after  labour,  and  the  vagina  more  capacious  or  more  relaxed ; perhaps  the 
perimeum  has  been  slightly  torn  also.  Another  in'egnancy  and  another  confinement 
take  place,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  fall  of  the  vagina  becomes  marked.  A 
portion  of  it  is  seen  and  felt  in  the  shape  of  a round,  smooth,  soft  swelling 
projecting  through  the  vaginal  orifice,  and  causes  no  little  inconvenience. 

Whites,  or  leucorrhoea,  favour  the  production  of  this  form  of  displacement. 
These  discharges  are  rarely  present 'for  a long  period  without  causing  considerable 
relaxation  of  the  vaginal  wall  and  the  parts  around,  and  thus  gradually  pave  the 
way  for  the  falling  of  the  part. 

This  condition  is  seen  also  in  old  people.  In  them  the  fat  and  imdding  around 
the  vagina  have  been  absorbed,  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  tissues  are  withered  and 
wasted,  they  are  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  they  vield, 
and  the  vamnal  wall  bvdsres  out. 

O o 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  severe  in 
character.  When  the  vaginal  wall  alone  falls,  there  is  a sense  of  weight  and 
bearing  down,  a feeling  as  if  something  was  coming  away.  There  is  a feelin"  of 
discomfort,  and  a difficulty  in  walking  or  standing.  When  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina  and  the  bladder  are  prolapsed,  then  there  is  in  addition  difficulty  in 
micturition,  the  patient  sometimes  quite  fails  in  her  efforts  to  pass  urine  : she  lies, 
down,  pushes  the  projecting  swelling  up,  and  then  perhaps  she  can  relieve  herself. 
But  even  this  expedient  may  fail ; then  tlie  doctor  is  called,  and  tlie  urine  has  to  be 
drawn  by  an  instrument.  When  there  is  difficult  micturition  the  imtient  rarely 
empties  her  bladder  entii’ely  at  any  time.  Tliere  is  a little  pouch  of  the  bladder 
in  the  descended  swelling  which  always  retains  a small  quantity  of  urine;  this 
decomposes,  becomes  offensive,  sets  up  inflammation  of  the  bladder ; the  patient 
now  complains  of  pain,  heat,  forcing  in  the  bladder,  and  scalding  during  micturition. 
By  habitual  care  to  empty  the  bladder  completely,  however,  the  condition  last 
described  may  be  avoided. 

Instead  of  or  as  well  as  the  bladder,  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel  may  be  dragged 
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down  by  the  vagina.  When  this  happens,  the  bowel  is  affected  as  well  as  the 
bladder.  A pouch  is  formed  just  within  the  opening  of  the  rectum,  which  oulges 
ouc  beyond  the  surface.  This  pouch  is  liable  to  become  filled  with  fiecal  matter. 
The  bowels  cannot  be  completely  emptied.  Irritation  of  the  part  is  set  up; 
inflammation  in  the  lining  of  the  membrane  of  the  gut  follows,  diarrhma  may  set  in 
of  a mucous  character,  or  obstinate  constipation  and  great  dilatation  of  the  rectum 
may  result ; bleeding  piles  and  ulceration  are  not  unfrequent  consequences.  Ihese 
changes  in  the  bowel  cause  the  patient  the  most  varied  troubles ; the  pain  from  the 
piles'^and  ulceration  is  frequently  excruciating ; hieniorrhage  takes  place  from  the 
bowel,  and  there  is  a constant  desire  to  go  to  stool  and  a severe  bearing  dov  n. 

These  diseases  can  be  easily  recognised  when  care  is  taken  in  the  examination. 
They  should  never  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  When  there  is  a falling  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  an  instrument  should  be  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
and  this  cannot  fail  to  show  whether  the  latter  organ  is  prolapsed  or  not. 

When  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  prolapsed,  the  Anger  should  be 
introduced  into  the  bowel,  and  search  be  made  for  the  pouch  characteristic  of 
prolapse  of  the  rectum.  If  this  be  found— as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  if  present— the 
diagnosis  is  certain. 

TreatnieiLt — The  treatment  of  these  conditions  vS  of  great  importance.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  cure,  and  not  simply  relieve  the  condition.  To  eftect 
a cure,  a complete  change  in  the  condition  of  the  parts  must  be  brought  about 
This  may  in  many  cases  be  effected  by  rest,  and  ap[)lications  in  the  foim  ot 
injections  or  medicated  pessaries.  The  applications  used  for  this  purpose  are  those; 
which  have  a contracting  or  astringent  action  on  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 
They  may  be  used  in  solution,  and  then  are  injected  into  the  passage ; or  they  may 
be  used  in  the  solid  form,  and  in  that  case  they  are  mixed  with  a sul)stance  which 
dissolves  readily  when  exposed  to  a temperature  of  99°,  or  blood  heat.  The 
substance  most  commonly  used  is  cacao  butter ; others  have  been  recommended  and 
used,  such  as  jellies  ; but  none  are  so  etticient  as  the  cacao  butter.  Ihe  asti  ingents 
used  as  injections  are  alum,  lead,  oak-bark,  sulphate  of  zinc,  tannic  or  gallic  acid. 
All  these  are  efficient  in  their  turn.  Any  one  of  these  should  not  be  used  for 
a prolonged  time,  because  the  parts  appear  to  become  accustomed  to  its  action. 
It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  vary  the  preparations  and  drugs  used  when  their 
use  for  a long  period  is  necessary.  These  means,  however,  frequently  fail,  and 
others  become  necessary.  Of  these  means  instruments  called  pessaries  are  most 
generally  in  use.  They  are  made  of  a variety  of  materials,  and  should  be  of  the 
size  and  shape  to  suit  the  individual  case.  They  should  not  be  worn  for  any  time 
without  being  frequently  seen  to.  It  is  true  that  women  often  wear  them  for 
months  and  even  years  without  suffering  any  great  injury,  but  in  many  cases  the 
injuries  aiising  from  such  careless  and  reprehensible  conduct  is  very  great  A 
pei"son  wearing  a pessary  ought  to  have  it  seen  to  frecpiently  at  fii  st,  and  when  it 
is  found  to  be  suitable,  it  should  be  examined  every  three  or  four  months  at  least 
These  instruments,  however,  never  effect  a cure.  Once  a pessary  is  used  for  this 
affection,  it  will  have  to  be  used  for  life.  In  some  cases  also  it  is  not  j)0ssible 
to  construct  an  instrument  which  attains  the  object  of  retaining  the  part  in 
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position.  ^ Such  cases  can  only  be  treated  by  ojieration.  Operative  measures  must 
be  so  devised  as  to  meet  the  peculiarity  of  tlie  case. 

There  is  one  other  means  which  often  gives  great  relief  in  these  cases.  It  is 
the  T bandage.  The  method  of  applying  this  useful  support  has  already  been 
described.  It  gives  so  much  support  to  the  perinaeum,  that  it  retains  the  parts 
fiom  bulging  out.  The  pad  .should  be  thick  and  well  formed,  so  as  to  support  the 
part  uniformly  and  sit  easily.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  manner  to  relieve 
these  troubles  or  aftections  without  having  recourse  to  an  operation  for  their 
radical  cure. 

Prolapsus  of  the  Uterus^  or  falling  of  the  womb,  is  a disease  frequently  met 
with.  It  is  usually  seen  in  those  who  have  borne  children,  but  has  been  discovered 
in  those  who  have  not.  It  may  come  on  gradually,  or  all  at  once.  A very  severe 
strain,  or  a sudden  fall,  or  a tit  of  convulsions  may  be  the  cause  of  the  affection 
coming  on  suddenly.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  caii.se  acts 
slowly.  The  woman  is  a mother.  She  has  had  several  children  perhaps.  The 
tissues  supporting  the  womb  have  been  relaxed  and  stretched  at  each  birth  for  the 
passage  of  the  child.  After  labour  the  patient  has  not  the  amount  of  re.st  neces.sary 
foi  the  parts  to  return  to  their  usual  state.  She  has  been  obliged  to  get  up 
too  eaily,  had  to  attend  to  the  household  duties.  The  result  is  a permanently 
relaxed  state  of  the  tissues  supporting  the  womb.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  condition  of  the  parts  may  be  brought  about.  There  are 
other  numerous  causes,  as  want  of  food,  over-nursing,  a feeble  constitution,  <fec. 

Again,  the  perimeum  may  be  torn  duiing  labour,  as  the  head  is  born.  The 
part  is  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  vagma  and  womb,  and  any  considerable 
laceration  of  it  almost  inevitably  leads  to  falling  of  the  womb. 

Enlargement  of  the  womb,  provided  it  be  not  too  large  to  descend  through 
the  pelvis,  is  another  fertile  cause  of  descent  of  the  organ.  This  enlargement  may 
be  due  to  subinvolution,  or  a failure  on  the  part  of  the  womb  to  return  to  its 
normal  state  after  lalioiu’,  to  inflammation  and  tumours  of  the  ■womb. 

Tumours  in  the  neighbourhood  may  press  it  downwai'ds,  and  the  vagina  may 
drag  it  downwards,  but  by  far  the  most  common  are  the  conditions  super -induced 
after  labour. 

It  is  met  with  also  in  old  women,  and  in  these  cases  the  manner  of  its 
production  is  peculiar.  In  such  cases  the  womb  is  usually  small,  it  is  atrophoid,  its 
weight  is  small,  for  the  organ  is  not  much  bigger  than  that  of  a child.  In  such 
people  the  fat  which  lies  under  the  .skin  is  absorbed,  it  disappears,  and  the  skin 
becomes  too  large,  loose,  wrinkled.  In  a similar  manner  the  fat  around  the 
internal  organs  is  i-emoved.  The  fatty  pad  found  in  the  pelvis,  around  the  vagina, 
bladder,  appendages  of  the  uterus,  and  the  rectum,  is  removed.  In  this  -way 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  appears  larger,  and  as  far  as  the  uterus  is  concerned  is 
actually  larger,  and  as  a consequence  the  -wminb  descends. 

The  descent  varies  in  degree.  It  may  fall  slightly  only  in  the  pelvis,  or  it  may 
come  down  as  far  as  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  often  it  is  found  entirely  outside, 
hanging  down  between  the  thighs. 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  by  no  means  enough  to  characterise  the 
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disease,  and  examination  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis.  Women  .sujoct 
to  prolapsus  generally  complain  of  pain  in  the  back.  This  pain  is  a i > 
of  the  back.  It  is  a continuous  dull  aching.  This  is  a very  common  symptom 
of  uterine  disorder.  The  whites  is  not  a rare  accompaniment  of  tins  form 
displacement.  The  vessels  leading  to  the  womb,  and  the  tissues  around  it,  are 
constricted  in  consequence  of  the  displacement,  and  the  organ  becomes  congested 


and  enlai'ged. 


Menstruation  may  be  natural,  but  it  is  occasionally  very  protuse 


and  pamM  on^  of  the  bowel  and  bladder  arc  interfered  with.  There  may  be 
difficulty  at  stool  or  in  micturition,  and  very  frequently  there  is  great  forcing  hot 
in  the  bowel  and  in  the  urinax’y  bladder. 

Inability  or  difficulty  in  walking  is  another  symptom  in  these  ca^es.  lie 
patient  may  be  quite  unable  to  walk,  or  they  can  walk  for  short  distances,  but 
with  pain  and  fatigue.  Excessive  fatigue  after  little  exertion-fatigue  m utter 
disproportion  to  the  exertion  made— is  frequently  complained  of  by  those  suffer  mg 
from  uterine  troubles. 

When  the  womb  has  been  outside  for  some  time  the  soft  red  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  vagina  becomes  altered.  The  constant  exposure,  and  the  irritation  to 
which  it  is  subject,  change  its  appearance  anti  character.  It  becomes  pale,  h^  er, 
and  more  like  the  skin  of  the  body.  Ulcers  also  form  on  parts  of  it.  These 
are  sometimes  deep  and  sharply  detined.  They  are  found  in  the  situations  most 
exposed  to  rubbing  and  other  irritation.  The  neck  of  the  womb  itself  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  one  of  these  ulcers. 

Treatment. — The  womb  should  be  replaced,  and  maintained  in  position.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  replacing  the  organ ; but  sometimes  the  difficulty 
in  effecting  this  is  extreme,  and  requires  the  greatest  skill  in  manipulation.  In 
replacing  the  womb  the  patient  should  be  lying  down  on  the  side,  or,  better  still, 
on  the  knees,  with  the  shoulders  low  down,  and  then  the  protrudiiig  womb  seized 
and  gradually  pressed  upwards  into  its  normal  situation.  In  some  instances  it  has 
been”  necessary  to  put  the  patient  under  chloroform,  or  some  other  ansesthetic, 
in  order  to  attain  this  object.  By  this  means  all  resistance,  straining,  and 
movement  on  her  part  are  removed,  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  chest 
are  rendered  lax,  so  that  the  object  can  be  more  easily  gained.  When  the  uterus 
has  been  replaced,  the  next  object  is  to  keep  and  maintain  it  there— to  prevent 


its  falling  down  again.  This  may  be  done  in  various  Avays. 

In  this  connection  a question  of  considerable  importance  arises,  and  that  is  the 
female  dress.  The  clothes  Avhich  Avomen  Avear  are  supported  by  being  tied  round 
the  waist.  In  some  cases  they  are  very  tightly  drawn  around  that  part ; but, 
fortunately,  the  absurd  and  wicked  fashion  of  tight  lacing  no  longer  exists  as 
in  former  days.  But  still,  much  mischief  is  done  even  now  by  tying  the  clothes 
round  the  Avaist  in  the  manner  usually  adopted.  The  effect  of  this  bad  fashion 
to  increase  the  weight  upon  the  lower  Avail  of  the  belly.  The  intestines  are  pressed 
doAvnAvards  upon  the  Avomb,  and  the  perinajum  and  vagina  liaA^e  to  do  extra  work. 
When  this  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  in  favourable  conditions,  falling  of 
the  Avomb  is  necessarily  brought  about.  The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  have  the 
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if  f/*  without  walking  or  makiinr  any  effort  and 

1 LtrroroTr‘;r  7" f r ^ >f 

.nenfar;rtle  iC 

•ures  in  tliP  mirri.]  i uncommon.  It  occims  at  all 

vlio  a e ba  len.  ^ It  is,  however,  oitener  met  with  in  married  women  Women 

rZa  ed  Z t T®“T  Tl.e  length  of  the 

atecl  pait  may  be  sucli  as  to  project  at  the  orifice  of  tlie  vagina,  or  it  may  only 

with  a hSe  Tfth  ^ It  l^^rd,  smooth,  and  conical^ 

with  a hole  at  the  most  prominent  part.  The  womb  is  longer  and  larger  than  usual 

stoLTcT^'^r''-^  discomfort  in  the  bottom  of  the 

^mach.  She  is  unable  to  sit  without  pain,  the  enlarged  part  being  pressed  uiion. 

hites  aie  usually  present.  Menstruation  is  profuse,  and  often  painful. 

and  l'  efiectual  remedy.  The  operation  is  simple, 

d devoid  of  danpr.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  enlarged  upper  part  of  the 
u erus  generally  diminishes  in  size.  In  other  cases,  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
elongated  part  IS  not  possible ; but  a portion  of  it  may  be  removed,  and  this  is  often 
su  cient  to  effect  a cure.  Before  this  is  attempted,  however,  rest,  with  general  and 
local  treatment,  should  be  tried.  The  general  health  should  be  regulated,  and  the 
toe  applications  described  under  falling  of  the  womb  should  be  used.  These  all 

afford  relief,  if  not  a complete  cure.  When  these  fail,  operative  means  should  be 
resorted  to. 


I)is2)lacement,  loith  Change  of  Shajje,  or  Bending  of  the  These  are  called 

flexions  of  the  uterus.  The  organ  is  bent  or  doubled  on  itself.  When  the  bend  is 
forward,  it  is  called  anteflexion  ; when  backward,  retroflexion. 

An  mclination  forward,  with  even  a slight  bend  or  curvature,  is  the  normal 
position  and  shape  of  the  womb  in  the  virgin. 

Flexion  backwards,  or  retroflexion,  is  never  a healthy  and  proper  position  of  the 
womb  During  early  pregnancy  the  womb  sinks  in  the  pelvis,  and  is  inclined 
slightly  backward,  but  not  bent  in  that  direction.  Later,  as  the  womb  grows 
larger,  it^  loses  that  position,  and  becomes  inclined  forward,  and  maintains  the 
latter  position  until  the  end  of  pregnancy.  Slight  anteflexion,  as  already  stated,  is 
a normal  condition  in  the  virgin  when  it,  however,  becomes  marked,  it  is  disease. 
It  is^  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  a marked  degree  in  the  single  as  well  as  in  the 
married.  Retroflexion,  or  bending  backward,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a rare  afiection 
in  young  giils,  but  more  common  in  those  who  have  borne  children. 

The  symptoms  vary  somewhat,  according  as  the  womb  is  bent  forwards  or  back- 
wards ; but  they  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  womb  itself  can  alone  supply  evidence  sufficient  for  that. 
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Usually  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  bottom  of  the  back,  bearing  down  in  the  pelvis, 
pain  in  the  groins  and  down  the  thighs,  dragging  at  the  navel,  pain  at  stool,  painful 
micturition,  or  micturition  may  be  difficult  or  quite  impossible,  and  painful 
menstruation.  The  menstrual  discharge  is  often  profuse,  sometimes  amounting  to  a 
flooding.  The  discharge  is  clotty,  and  often  comes  away  in  gushes.  The  pains 
accompanying  this  function  are  sometimes  like  those  of  labour.  When  conception 
takes  place,  abortion  is  likely  to  follow  about  the  thirci  or  fourth  month.  Concep- 
tion, however,  rarely  takes  place,  and  the  majority  of  women  suffering  with  this 
form  of  displacement  are  sterile.  There  is  usually  a white  or  yellow  discharge 
between  the  menstrual  epochs.  The  general  health  becomes  affected,  as  it  does, 
sooner  or  later,  in  most  persons  affected  with  disease  of  the  womb.  The  appetite  is 
lost,  the  digestion  enfeebled,  the  blood  becomes  watery,  nutrition  imperfect,  nervous 
symptoms  now  set  in,  and  the  patient  ultimately  may  become  hystei'ical.  The  pain 
in  the  back  and  pelvis  becomes  aggravated  in  walking  or  standing,  and  the  patient 
is  unable  to  walk.  She  consequently  lounges  about,  and  becomes  a confirmed 
invalid.  The  causes  of  these  forms  of  displacement  are  bad  general  health,  want  of 
tone  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  womb, 
enlargement  of  the  womb,  pregnancy,  labour,  and  abortion.  Aboi'tion  is  a veiy 
frequent  cause,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  too  commonly  regarded  by  women  as  an 
occurrence  of  but  slight  importance,  and  during  the  whole  time  they  go  about  doing 
their  household  or  other  duties ; or,  if  they  are  compelled  to  rest  for  some  time, 
they  get  up  before  the  womb  has  had  time  to  return  to  its  normal  healtliy  state. 
Pregnancy  in  the  poor  is  equally  productive  of  the  aflection  under  consideration,  for 
they  are  obliged  to  get  up  much  before  the  time  of  complete  involution  of  the 
uterus.  Tumours  of  any  kind  pressing  on  or  dragging  the  womb,  as  fibroid 
tumours,  or  osseous  tumours,  &c.,  give  rise  to  flexions  by  their  mechanical  eflects. 
Violent  efforts,  as  in  lifting,  over-reaching,  straining,  vomiting,  falls  on  the  buttocks 
or  pelvis,  and  tight  clothing,  may  also  bring  on  flexion.  Many  cases  of  flexion, 
however,  are  congenital ; the  womb  was  born  in  a bent  state. 

Treatment. — The  object  is  to  reduce  the  displacement  and  straighten  the  womb, 
and  maintain  it  afterwards  in  its  noiTiial  position.  In  some  recent  cases,  and  cases 
in  which  the  displacement  has  been  suddenly  brought  about  by  violence  of  some 
kind,  simply  straightening  the  organ  and  placing  it  in  the  normal  position  suffices 
to  efiect  a cure.  Such  cases  are,  however,  exceedingly  rare.  Usually,  when 
medical  advice  Is  sought,  the  patient  has  suffered  for  months,  or  perha])s  years,  and 
the  womb  has  become  accustomed  to  its  abnormal  position ; and  in  some  cases 
inflammation  has  been  set  up  around  it,  and  bound  it  down  by  false  membranes  in 
that  situation.  When  this  is  the  case,  when  the  organ  is  straightened  and  replaced, 
it  immediately  falls  back  again  to  the  old  position.  Such  cases  are  very  difficult  of 
treatment,  and  require  a long  time  for  recovery.  The  first  object  should  be  to 
replace  the  womb  in  its  natural  position.  This  is  done  by  the  hand  if  possible  ; 
should  this  be  impossible,  instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose. 

After  the  organ  has  been  replaced,  means  should  be  iidopted  to  retain  it  there- 
These  are  several : — 

Rest.  This,  in  many  cases,  is  absolutely  essential.  The  patient  should  remain 
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Ill  bed,  especially  when  there  is  inflammation  around  the  displaced  orcran.  If  there 
be  congestion  or  inflammation  and  great  tenderness  of  the  uterus,  leeches  and  the 
tieatment  described  under  the  head  of  inflammation  may  be  called  for. 

While  resting,  the  woman  should  lie  on  her  face  if  slie  suffer  from  retroflexion, 
anc  on  her  back  if  from  anteflexion.  Lying  on  the  face  is,  as  one  would  fancy,  a 
ra  ler  irksome  position ; but  by  a little  management  and  arrangement  of  pillows  it 
may  easily  be  rendei'ed  quite  tolerable. 

All  pressure  should  be  removed  from  the  abdomen.  When  the  patient  rests  in 
bed,  of  course  this  will  follow  in  the  course  of  things.  When,  however,  she  is  up 
and  about,  it  is  far  less  likely  to  be  the  case.  Women’s  clothes  consist  of  heavy 
s Arts  supported  by  the  hips.  In  some  cases  tight  stays  are  often  worn  so  tight  as 
to  produce  evil  effects,  by  contracting  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen,  thus  givmg  rise  to  imperfect  respiration  and.  crowding  of  the  intestines 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  This  occasions  pressure  on  the  womb,  tends  to 
displace  it,  to  maintam  it  in  an  abnormal  position,  and  is  unfavourable  to  its 
restoration  to  its  normal  situation.  To  avoid  these,  two  things  may  be  done,  the 
clothes  may  be  suspended  from  the  shoulders,  and  an  abdominal  supporter  should 
be  worn.  Ihe  clothes  may,  by  a very  simple  arrangement,  be  slung  from  the 
shoulders,  and  in  this  manner  the  abdomen  be  freed  fi’om  their  weight. 

An  abdominal  supporter  should  be  worn  with  the  view  of  taking  the  weight  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  from  the  uterus.  It  is  esjiecially  useful  to  women  when  the 
abdominal  walls  are  lax  and  yielding,  as  they  so  frequently  are  after  repeated 
pregnancies.  It  should  consist  of  a belt  of  webbing,  with  strong  elastic  let  into  it  at 
the  sides.  The  belt  should  fit  tightly  round  the  hips.  To  the  part  of  it  which  goes 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  a broad  pad,  stiffened  by  means  of  cork  or  a 
thin  sheet  of  steel,  should  be  attached.  The  pad  should  be  about  four  inches 
square,  and  should  fit  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  below  the  navel  These  means 
which  have  the  result  of  the  removing  of  the  weight  of  the  clothes  from  the 
abdomen,  and  the  abdominal  supporter — are  found  to  give,  in  many  cases,  great 
relief.  They  are,  however,  not  efficient  to  maintain  the  womb  in  its  normal 
jiosition.  They  simply  relieve  it  from  causes  which  act  unfavourably  upon  it. 

To  maintain  the  organ  in  the  restored  shaj^e,  certain  instruments  called  pessaries, 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  are  necessary. 


Pessaries,  though  great  evils,  are  in  many  cases  absolutely  necessary ; and  when 
all  other  means  have  failed  in  bringing  about  a cure,  recourse  must  be  had  to  them. 
They  are,  however,  not  suitable  in  all  cases,  for  they  cannot  be  tolerated  when 
inflammation  is  present ; and  until  this  is  removed  or  mitigated  their  use  is 
forbidden.  Instruments  of  this  kind  are  of  various  shapes.  Some  are  introduced 
into  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  allowed  to  remain  there.  These  are  called  stems, 
or  stem-pessaries.  Others,  again,  are  not  introduced  into  the  womb,  but  into  the 
vagina  only,  and  are  made  to  press  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ,  so  as  te 
raise  and  push  the  bent  part  backwards  if  the  case  be  one  of  anteflexion.  Those  for 


retroflexion  are  made  to  press  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bent  organ,  so  as  to 
raise  and  push  it  forwards.  Some  of  these  are  entirely  introduced  into  the  passage, 
and  are  retained  there  by  their  shape  and  the  tonicity  of  the  part  j others,  again, 
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are  introduced  in  part  only,  and  part  of  them  remain  projeetiUj,  j 

in  the  vagina  it  made  to  press  on  the  womb  in  such  a manner  “ » 
and  maintain  it  in  position,  while  the  part  outside  is  attached  to  string  whid 
tied  round  the  body  so  as  to  maintain  the  instrument  in  its  proper  plane  men 
these  instruments  are  worn  they  should  be  frequently  at  ended  to.  ‘ “ 

three  months,  at  most,  they  should  be  taken  out  and 

Unless  this  precaution  be  attended  to,  serious  injuries  may  resu  hodies 

continued  or  too  great  pressure  on  one  part,  besides  the  rendency  of  ‘“^b^dms 
when  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  body,  to  become  foul  and  encrusted 

Membranous  Dnsimnorrlueay  or  menstruation  accompanied  by  pain  and 
expulsion  of  a membrene,  is  not  a very  common  affection.  It  is  seen 
and  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  inflammation  of  the  womb.  The  menstrual  period 
returns,  and  is  accompanied  by  a good  deal  of  pain  of  a bearing.down  character, 
and  situated  in  the  region  of  the  womb-that  is,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  « »“““  > 
on  the  fii-st,  second,  third,  or  fourth  day  a membrane  is  passed.  It  m usually  called 
by  women  a piece  of  flesh,  and  has  somewhat  of  that  appearance.  It  is  sometime.s 
a complete  sac,  a mould  of  the  womb  itself.  It  is  three-cornered,  flattened  and 
flocculent  on  its  surface.  There  is  a little  hole  in  every  corner.  The  membrane 
may  be  passed,  however,  in  several  pieces,  at  different  days  of  the  flow,  or  even  in 
small  shreds.  Some  authorities  assert  that  inflammation  is  the  cause  of  this 
affection  ; while  others  doubt  the  presence  of  inflammation  m some  cases,  but  admit 
it  in  others.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  e.xistenoe  of  congestion  and  enlargement  o 
the  womb  in  all  cases  The  pain  comes  on  several  days  before  the  aipearance  of 
the  flow.  It  is  situated  in  the  pelvis,  the  abdomen,  the  groins,  and  back,  it  is  o 
a bearing-down  character— somewhat  like  labour  pains.  There  is  forcing  also  in 
the  bowel  and  the  rectum.  Strange  pains  in  the  abdomen  and  around  the  navel  are 
sometimes  felt.  The  pain  gradually  increases  in  severity  until  the  membiunes  are 
expelled.  After  this  event  it  abates,  and  even  ceases-  altogether.  The  flow  is  at 
fiifit  in  some  cases  scanty,  but  it  increases  until  the  membrane  is  passed,  and 
immediately  after  is  often  very  profuse  and  clotty.  It  occasionally  lasts  a week  or  ten 
days.  During  the  intermenstrual  interval  the  patient  may  be  comparatively  well. 
The  membrane  is  expelled,  as  a rule,  with  every  menstrual  flow.  Occasionally, 
however,  a period  may  pass  without  a membrane.  The  disease  sometimes  appeal's 
to  "et  well  of  itself.  The  membranes  are  not  passed  for  months  together,  and  then 
are  passed  again  with  every  period.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  cases 
which  have  been  described  as  membranous  dysmenorrhoea  were  cases  of  abortion. 
It  is,  indeed,  difticult  to  distinguish  early  abortion  from  membranous  sacs  of 
dysmenorrhcea.  It  occurs  at  any  age  between  fifteen  and  forty-five  or  fifty.  It  is 
seen  in  the  married  and  in  the  single,  in  those  who  have  had  children  and  those  who 
have  had  none.  The  condition,  once  it  has  set  in,  usually,  but  not  always,  entails 
sterility.  There  are  some  cases  recorded  where  women  who  suffered  from  this 
disease  became  pregnant,  and  had  happy  confinements.  At  the  same  time  this  is 
Tlie  continuance  of  the  disease  leads  to  general  suffering.  The  whole  body 


rare.  ^ v. 

sympathises  with  the  womb,  every  organ  m tlie  body  becomes  disturbed  and  fails  m 
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functions,  nervous  symi^tonis  set  in,  and  may  end  in  contirmed 

Membranous  dysmenorrhoea  is  a most  intractable  disease.  It  is  very  difficult  of 
<;ure,  and  when  a cure  has  been  effected  it  has  been  after  long  and  patient  treat- 
ment. Eest,  physical  and  functional,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  attack  itself  is  to  be  treated  by  anodynes.  Medicines  which  relieve  pain,  as 
opium  morphia,  chloral,  &c.,  are  administered  ; during  the  interval  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  improve  the  general  state,  and  to  remove  the  local  afiection.  The  bowels 
have  a great  tendency  to  become  obstinately  constipated.  It  is  with  difficulty  they 
can  be  regulated.  The  stomach  is  almost  invariably  disturbed— often  there  is 
vomitmg,  and  the  tongue  is  foul.  Brisk  purgatives  are  tlie  best  means  of  relieviim 
the  two  conditions  : Epsom  salts,  Carlsbad  salts,  Eriedrichshall  water,  &c.,  together 
with  attention  to  diet. 

Tonics  are  often  called  for  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  blood  ; 
bitters,  as  quinine,  bark,  and  mineral  acids. 


Ovarian  D^jsme)wrrhwa.~Thi&  is  due  to  inflammation  and  other  disease  of  the 
ovary.  It  is  not  uncommon.  It  may  exist  without  any  trouble  in  the  womb,  but 
it  is  frequently  associated  with  uterine  disease.  What  relation  exists  between  the 
condition  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  ovary,  when  they  are  present  together,  i.s 
uncertam.  The  pain  comes  on  between  the  periods,  sometimes  several  days  before 
the  appearance  of  the  menstrual  flow.  When  the  flow  appears,  the  pain,  in  some 
cases,  disappears,  while  in  others  it  lasts  while  the  discharge  is  on.  The  pain  is 
situated  above  the  groin,  and  extends  up  the  side  and  to  the  back.  It  is  usually  on 
the  left  side,  rarely  on  the  right.  The  pahi  is  occasionally  severe,  and  there  is  also 
great  tenderness  of  the  skin  over  that  region,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the 
slightest  touch,  not  even  the  bed-clothes.  Women  sometimes  imagine  that  a tumour 
forms  at  the  seat  of  pain,  for  they  observe  that  the  part  is  occasionally  swollen. 
This  swelling  can  in  many  cases  be  easily  recognised.  It  is  worse  when  the  pain  is 
severest ; that  is,  before  and  about  the  menstrual  epochs.  It  is  not  due  to  a tumour, 
but  to  distension  of  the  intestine  with  gas — to  flatulence.  It  disappears  and  re- 
appears again  at  the  next  flow.  When  the  bowels  are  confined,  the  pain  at  stool  is 
intense,  sometimes  so  severe  that  the  person  faints.  This  pain  is  in  the  left  side. 
There  is  often  intense  pain  in  the  back  and  down  the  thigh  on  the  affected  side.  It 
is  aggravated  by  walking,  driving,  or  riding,  so  that  the  patient  in  many  cases  is 
quite  unable  to  take  exercise,  except  that  of  the  gentlest  kind,  as  in  a bath  chair. 
It  is  very  frequently  accompanied  by  nervous  symptoms.  Vomiting  is  very 
common ; hysteria  by  no  means  unusual.  At  first  the  nervous  attacks  appear  only 
during  or  about  the  menstrual  epoch,  when  the  pain  becomes  aggravated,  but  after 
a time  more  or  less  prolonged  they  come  on  at  any  time.  Any  effort,  mental  or 
physical  fatigue,  or  slight  emotion,  will  in  many  advanced  cases  of  the  affection 
bring  on  a fit  of  hysteria.  Exposure  to  cold  during  menstruation,  and  a rheumatic 
tendency,  are  said  to  give  rise  to  it.  A more  frequent  cause  is  pregnancy  and 
labour.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  is  attended  with  the  gi'eatest  difficulty  and 
anxiety.  The  general  treatment  is  of  tlie  utmost  importance,  with  a view  to  guard 
against  the  worst  and  most  trying  jiart  of  the  affection,  the  nervous  attacks. 
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Women  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  disease  ai’e  generally  weakly  and  delicate,  and 
no  tx’eatinent  can  succeed  which  does  not  improve  the  general  health.  Warm 
clothing  is  necessary.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin  vest  and  drawers. 
Tlie  diet  should  be  good,  simple,  nourishing.  Fresh  meat  and  milk  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  ; stimulants  entirely  interdicted.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  general  health.  When  a patient  is  able  to  walk, 
it  is  better  for  her  to  do  so  than  go  in  a bath  chair  or  a carriage  j but  in  cases 
where  walking  is  impossible,  she  should  be  taken  out  every  day  in  a bath  chaii. 
Riding  and  driving  cause  jolting,  and  this  gives  rise  to  aggravation  of  the  pain  and 
of  the  diseased  condition.  Warm  hip-baths  are  useful.  They  should  be  taken  once 
or  twice  a week.  Blisters  to  the  painful  part  relieve  the  pain.  They  should  be 
frequently  repeated,  and  healed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Other  counter-irritants,  as 
croton  oil  liniment  and  iodine,  are  used  in  some  cases.  Anodyne  applications,  such 
as  belladonna  plaster,  chloroform  liniment,  &c.,  are  frequently  useful  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferings.  Internally,  tonics — bark,  quinine,  iodide  of  potassium  and 
bromide  of  potassium,  steel — -acids,  <fec.,  are  used.  The  bowels  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  constipated,  they  should  be  regulated  by  saline  or  mineral 
aperients,  for  the  certain  consequence  of  constipation  is  great  aggravation  of  the 
suffering. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WHITES — OFFENSIVE  DISCHARGES — HOW  TO  USE  INJECTIONS, 

In  health  the  only  discharge  which  takes  place  from  the  generative  passages  is  the 
monthly  discharge  of  blood,  called  the  menses.  Many  women  have  a whitish  dis- 
charge for  a few  hours  before  the  appearance  of  the  flow  and  immediately  after  its 
cessation,  but  this  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  menses ; while  any  discharge 
occurring  at  any  other  period  is  undoubtedly  the  product  of  disease  either  general 
or  local.  Discharges  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Indeed,  few  women  pass 
through  life  without  at  one  time  or  another  suffering  more  or  less  from  discharges. 
They  have  received  the  name  of  “ whites.”  They  are,  however,  of  very  different 
characters,  have  different  properties,  and  originate  from  different  sources. 

Slight  causes  suffice  in  many  cases  to  give  rise  to  a discharge,  as  a chill,  exposure 
to  a draught  of  air,  or  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  The  great 
majority  of  the  diseases  which  affect  the  sexual  system  give  rise  to  a discharge  ; and 
such  discharge  may  be  poured  out  by  the  vagina,  by  the  womb  itself,  or  by  pai’ts 
situated  in  the  pelvis  outside  the  womb. 

A pale  white  dischai'ge  is  occasionally  seen  in  young  girls  who  are  not  regular, 
or  in  whom  the  menstrual  discharge  has  not  appeared  at  all.  In  these  cases  it 
returns  monthly,  at  the  times  in  fact  when  the  menstrual  flux  should  appear.  It  is 
in  fact  a sort  of  substitute  for  menstruation,  a sort  of  “ vicarious  menstruation.” 
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In  some  cases  the  discharge  is  free  ami  abundant,  amt  consists  of  whitish  or 
yel  owish  mucus ; it  lasts  for  two,  tln-ee,  or  four  days,  then  ceases,  to  return  again 
at  tlie  end  of  the  monthly  intei'val. 

_ Disorders  or  irregularities  of  the  menstrual  function,  painful  performance  of  it, 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  flovY,  are  frequently  associated  with  a yellow  dis- 
chciige,  which  flows  continually  or  at  intervals. 

Constitutional  states  may  be  the  cause  of  whites.  In  scrofulous  persons  the 
mucous  membranes  have  a tendency  to  become  soft  and  somewhat  swollen.  The 
^irface  of  the  membrane  not  unfrequently  becomes  a little  uneven— granular. 
This  is  very  often  seen  in  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  eye-ball.  In  such 
persons  leucorrhoea  is  a by  no  means  uiicomnioii  affection.  It  is  also  seen  in  the 
gouty,  the  rheumatic,  and  the  consumptive.  These  forms  of  the  disease  are  of  a 
very  obstinate  and  rebellious  character.  Inflammation  of  the  genital  passages, 
or  any  portion  of  them,  is  a not  uncommon  cause  of  this  affection,  tn  this  manner 
inflammation  of  the  vagina  or  of  the  womb  may  be  the  disease  which  must  be  cured 
in  order  to  remove  the  accompanying  discharge. 

It  IS  a matter  of  some  importance  to  make  out  the  exact  source  of  the  discharge, 
whether  it  comes  from  the  vagina,  from  the  neck  of  the  womb,  or  from  the  body'of 
the  womb.  It  may  have  its  source  in  any  one  of  the  situations  named,  or  in  all 
of  theni , the  treatment  of  course  will  vary  in  some  very  important  particulars, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  canal  diseased  ; the  treatment  applicable  to  vaginal 
leucorrhcea  is  not  applicable  to  that  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  vice  versa. 

Debility,  anaemia,  or  deficiency  and  poverty  of  blood,  is  a very  frequent  cause 
of  whites.  In  this  condition  of  the  blood  the  whole  body  is  effected.  I'he  blood 
being  the  source  of  the  nutriment  carried  to  the  tissues,  its  constitution  necessarily 
has  a direct  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  tissues  ; and  when  the  blood  is 
ileflcmnt  and  the  blood  corpuscles  few  in  number,  the  tissues  will  be  insufficiently 
nourished,  and  in  a state  of  relaxation.  There  is  a tendency  in  these  conditions  to 
an  excessive  secretion  from  many  of  the  glands  of  the  body.  The  skin  is  frequently 
moist  from  the  excessive  action  of  the  sweat  glands.  The  mucous  membranes  are 
liable  to  pour  out  fluxes,  and  the  genital  canal  pours  out  white  discharge. 

Disorders  of  tlie  stomach  and  bowels  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  leucorrhceal 
discharge.  Indigestion,  constipation,  diarrhoea,  or  excessive  distension  of  the  ab- 
domen give  rise  to  it  without  there  being  present  any  evident  ilisease  of  the 
uterus. 

In  many  cases  it  arises  from  want  of  cleanliness,  and  improvement  in  this 
respect  will  be  immediately  followed  by  a diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  white 
ilischarge.  Leucorrhoea,  as  we  stated  when  treating  of  pruritus  or  itching  of  the 
vulva,  is  a frequent  cause  of  that  distressing  malady.  It  may  also  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  external  organs  of  generation,  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  thighs, 
of  the  vagina,  and  to  sterility  or  barrenness.  It  may  also  in  some  cases  be  the 
cause  of  enlargement  of  the  womb. 

Treatment. — One  of  the  first  things  that  should  be  done  is  to  observe  the 
most  absolute  cleanliness.  External  washings  and  ablutions  are  not  sufficient. 
The  vagina  or  passage  should  lie  carefully  washed  out  with  warm  water  once  or 
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twice  a day.  It  is  convenient  to  do  this  while  in  the  morning  bath,  and  ^\hi^., 
retiring  at  night.  This  is  a most  important  part  in  the  treatment  ot  the  aftection. 
The  further  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  case.  ou  le 
source  of  the  leucorrhcea  be  the  vagina,  astringent  injections  will  be  use  u . 
it  depend  on  disease  of  the  uterus,  special  local  as  well  as  general  treatment  wi  , 
in  most  cases,  be  required.  When  it  arises  from  constitutional  states,  these  should 
be  treated.  If  there  be  a rheumatic  tendency,  warm  clothing,  efficient  action  o 
skin,  ic.,  will  be  advisable.  If  gouty,  stimulants  should  be  avoided,  exercise  taken, 
and  saline  }>urgatives  occasionally.  If  the  discharge  depends  on  anaemia,  the  treat- 
ment of  that  affection  should  be  adopted.  There  are  few  cases  where  the  object 
should  be  simply  the  suppression  of  the  discharge ; indeed,  as  a general  rule,  t ley 
.should  endeavour  to  remove  the  cause  of  it  rather  than  simply  suppress  it. 

Some  women  are  rather  fond  of  using  injections  of  cold  water  and  of  astringent 
solutions.  The  practice  in  many  cases  is  harmless  enough  3 but  every  now  an 
then  they  are  used  with  very  disastrous  effects,  for  they  set  up  inflammation  in  t le 
abdomen  around  the  utems,  cause  intense  pain,  and  render  the  person  an  invalij 
for  months.  Cold  water,  and  astringent  solutions  of  alum,  tannin,  oak-bark,  lead, 
zinc,  &c.,  should  only  be  used  when  advised  by  a doctor,  and  when  there  is  no 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  parts.  When  the  latter  conditions  are  present 
astringents  are  injurious,  and  soothing  fluids  should  be  used,  such  as  infusion  o 
linseed  or  starch,  or  a weak  decoction  of  po)ipy-heads.  When  the  acute  symptoms 
have  been  in  this  manner  subdued  and  the  case  has  become  chronic,  then  the  use  of 
astringent  injections  is  to  be  recommended.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  found 
that  the  most  skilled  and  varied  treatment  fails  in  its  purpose  of  curing  the  disease 
and  suppressing  the  discharge. 

Inflammation  of  the  Vagina — Voginitis. — Severe  inflammation  of  the  vagina  is 
a very  painful,  though  not  a very  common  affection.  It  arises  sometipies  from  the 
injuries  done  to  the  vagina  by  the  head  in  its  downward  passage  during  labour ; 
from  exposure  to  cold  during  the  menstnial  discharge ; from  injuries  inflicted  on 
the  coats  of  the  passage  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  or  injections,  and  it 
also  occurs  during  fever. 

The  .symptoms  are  generally  very  severe.  There  is  intense  pain  or  burning  in 
the  part  3 micturition  is  painful  and  scalding,  it  may  be  difficult  or  frequent  3 theie 
is  a sense  of  bearing  down  and  of  weight  in  the  pelvis  5 violent  throbbing  3 profuse 
discharge  of  yellowish  matter  having  an  offensive  odour  3 the  parts  around  the 
opening  of  the  passage  become  red,  swollen,  the  skin  over  them  stretched,  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  canal  is  intensely  red,  hot,  and  covered  with  matter.  It  is 
very  tender,  and  not  unfrequently  slightly  ulcerated.  The  vulva,  or  external  parts, 
are  excoriated. 

In  this  form  the  disease  lasts  several  days,  or  even  two  or  tlu’ee  weeks  3 then 
the  violent  and  pronounced  symptoms  just  enumerated  gradually  decrease  in 
severity,  and  the  disease  subsides  into  the  form  next  to  be  described — chronic 
vaginitis.  Tlie  inflammation  occasionally  extends  into  the  cervix  and  body  of  the 
uterus,  "ivinsr  rise  to  a disease  we  shall  desci’ilie  later  on,  which  is  called  en- 
dometritis,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  3 it  may  even 
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pass  np  mto  the  fallopian  tul.es,  and  tl, rough  them  as  tar  as  to  the  carity  of  the 
abuomen,  thus  giving  rise  to  pelvic  peritonitis  ^ 

5V«,t„ient.-Tlie  patient  should  rest  quietly  in  bed,  and  should  avoid  ivaikino 
an„  niovenieiit  as  tar  as  possible.  The  pain  should  be  relieved  by  baring  :*;": 
decoction  of  poppy-heads,  or  hot  water;  hip-baths  of  hot  water;  injections  of  de- 
coction of  poppies,  of  starch,  or  of  linseed  tea,  should  be  trequently^nade.  After 

-tsnecMr’f“tr®“'^  n ^ '*  “'“■“‘““'I  “to  the  passage 

especially  if  the  pain  be  very  severe.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open  by 

^ine  diaiights,  and  the  diet  should  be  low  and  unstiniulating,  alcohoL  drinks 

b ing  entire  y avoided  Abundance  of  diluent  drinks,  as  barley  water,  linseed  tea, 

strliXof  t!  4n““’  the 

„th  of  the  urine.  When  the  pain,  swelling,  and  extreme  redness  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  disease  has  settled  down  into  the  chronic  form,  then  astringent 
mjectmiis  are  of  great  use,  as  solutions  of  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  Tine, 

r 'r  * remembered,  should  not  be  used  in  the  first 

Stage  oi  the  disease. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Vagina  is  a very  common  affection,  induced  by 
very  slight  causes.  It  gives  rise  to  a discharge  of  yellowish  or  whitish  fluid,  which 
IS  sometimes  constant  and  profuse.  This  is  not  noticed,  or,  if  noticed,  not  treated 
at  hrst  and  after  a time  it  gives  rise  to  discomfort  and  unpleasant  general  symp- 
oms  headache,^  loss  of  appetite,  depression  of  spirits,  indigestion,  nausea  and  sick- 
ness, lassitude,  inability  to  walk  a moderate  distance,  a sense  of  weariness  or 
fatigue,  and  constipation.  Along  with  the  discharge  little  shreds  of  membrane 
are  frequently  shed,  and  sometimes  even  perfect  moulds  of  the  passage. 

Treatment.— Ihe  general  health  must  be  attended  to.  Bitters,  as  bark  or 
quinine,  and  acids.  The  bowels  should  be  regulated  ; change  of  air  is  useful 
sea-air  and  sea-bathing.  Cold  douches  or  cold  baths  ; good  and  generous  diet 
e local  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  hijections  of  warm  water  for  cleanhness, 
and  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  tannin,  alum,  or  some  other  astrinmmt 
solution  for  constricting  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  to  give  them  tone.  Though 
tlie  disease  is  frequently  obstinate  and  rebellious,  yet  by  perseverance,  and  by 
improving  the  general  state  of  the  health,  a cure  may  generally  be  effected.  The 
method  of  using  injections  will  be  given  later  on. 

Other  Kinds  of  Discha.rge.— Children  occasionally  suffer  from  a white  or  yellow 
discharge  from  the  generative  passages.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  attend  to  this, 
or  it  gives  rise  to  irritation,  and  the  child  may  scratch  or  rub  the  parts  for  relief, 
and  in  consequence  possibly  acquire  bad  habits.  It  is  seen  in  scrofulous,  weakly 
children.  Thread-worms  occasionally  give  rise  to  it,  and  to  intolerable  itching  of 
the  part.  It  occurs  also  in  acute  fevers,  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  etc. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  is  cleanliness.  The  parts  should  be  carefully 
washed  ^vith  warm  water  two  or  three  times  a day.  Having  done  this,  they  should 
be  bathed  with  a little  lukewarm  Goulard  water,  and  a strip  of  lint  wet  with  the 
lotion  should  be  placed  between  the  parts.  The  child  should  be  kept  at  rest. 
But  this  is  not  enough;  the  cause  of  the  discharge  should  be  removed.  If  the 
child  is  scrofulous  or  weakly,  .she  should  have  cod-liver  oil,  steel  wine,  fresh  air. 
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and  "ood  food.  A search  should  be  made  for  thread-worms  in  the  motioms,  and  if 

O 

there  be  any  present,  injections  into  tlie  bowel  of  salt-and-water,  or  of  lime  water, 
should  be  administered  two  or  three  times  a week  until  none  can  be  any  longer 
found.  At  the  same  time  steel  wine,  or  some  o;her  preparation  of  iron,  should 
be  given. 

When  this  form  of  leucon’hcea  occiu's  in  the  course  of  an  acute  fever,  the 
treatment  of  it  should  be  deferred  until  the  child  is  convalescent,  when  the  means 
which  have  already  been  indicated  should  be  had  recourse  to. 

Besides  discharges  of  mucus  or  of  matter,  a watery  discharge  occasionally  flows 
from  the  vagina.  This  is  profuse  and  abundant  in  some  cases  of  pregnancy, 
and  probably  has  its  origin  in  the  fluid  surrounding  the  embryo.  It  passes  out  of 
the  womb  by  oozing  through,  or  by  ruptures  of  the  membranes  enclosing  the  child. 
It  occurs  usually  in  advanced  pregnancy,  and  may  come  away  in  gushes  for  a short 
time,  or  may  flow  more  or  less  profusely  for  a considerable  interval  of  time.  It 
does  not  necessitate  miscarriage,  or  interruption  of  pregnancy,  but  should  pains  like 
those  of  labour  supervene,  miscarriage  or  abortion  will  probably  follow. 

Again,  in  certain  forms  of  abnormal  pregnancy  a considerable  amount  of  watery 
discharge  from  the  vagina  is  seen,  such  as  those  cases  of  false  conception  called 
liydatid,  vesicular,  or  grape  mole. 

In  certain  diseases  of  the  uterus  such  discharges  are  very  abundant,  as  in 
cauliflower  excrescence  or  epithelial  cancer  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  In  such 
cases  it  is  almost  a clear  watery  fluid,  or  it  may  be  slightly  brownish.  The  amount 
discharged  in  this  disease  is  sometimes  very  great. 

Such  discharges  are  also  associated  with  cancer  of  the  body  of  the  womb,  with 
polypus,  and  with  fibroid  tumours. 

Occasionally  an  ovarian  cyst  discharges  its  contents  into  the  womb  or  the 
vagina,  and  a profuse  watery  discharge  follows. 

After  labour  such  discharges  are  also  seen,  and  are  due  to  imperfect  involution, 
or  to  disease  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  utei'us. 

The  bladder  may  open  into  the  \ agina  by  an  artificial  opening,  and  the  urine 
escape  involuntarily  by  the  vagina. 

Offensive  Discharges. — The  discharge  from  the  vagina  may  have  an  ofiensive 
odour.  In  some  cases  it  is  exceedingly  offensive — so  much  so  that  the  patient  is  a 
burden  to  herself.  There  are  several  conditions  which  give  rise  to  this  peculiar 
condition.  It  has  been  thought  that  such  discharges  are  met  with  in  cancer  only, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  discharge  which  flows  from  a cancerous 
ulcer  and  from  cancerous  growths  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  have  frequently  a very 
unpleasant  odour,  but  cancer  of  these  parts  may  exist  not  only  without  offensive 
discharge,  but  for  a long  time  without  any  discharge  at  all. 

The  discharges  caused  by  the  presence  of  a polypus,  how'ever,  may  become 
offensive ; indeed,  any  discharge  from  the  vagina,  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  may 
become  offensive  if  it  be  retained  in  the  passages  for  any  time.  Such  retention  may 
be  due  to  a small  external  opening,  to  constriction  of  the  uterine  canal  by  flexion 
or  by  fibroid  tumours.  Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  the  discharge  is  offensive 
without  any  discoverable  cause. 

E 
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ensive  cliscliarges  occur  also  during  pregnancy,  or  after  confinement.  The 
embryo  may  die,  and  be  retained  in  the  womb  in  part  or  wliolly  for  a considerable 
time,  and  may  give  rise  to  abundant  discharge  having  an  offensive  smell.  Or  a 
miscarriage  or  abortion  may  have  taken  place,  and  a portion  of  the  membranes  and 
aHer-birth  be  retained,  which,  by  undergoing  decomposition,  give  ri,se  to  similar 

c ischarges.  ^ A portion  of  the  after-birth  may  be  retained  after  labour  at  full  time, 
and  cause  similar  symptoms. 

These  discharges  give  rise  to  much  discomfort,  sometimes  on  account  of  their 

quantity,  sometimes  from  their  offensive  odour,  sometimes  from  their  irritating 
properties.  , 

The  quantity  varies  much.  It  may  be  so  slight  that  a woman  is  scarcely 
conscious  of  its  presence,  and  it  may  be  so  profuse  that  she  has  to  employ  two  or 
thiee  dozen  napkins  a day.  When  she  stands  up,  after  having  occupied  the  recum- 
bent posture  for  some  time,  it  may  flow  in  a stream  from  her. 

The  unpleasant  odour  of  some  discharges  we  have  already  spoken  of. 

The  iriitating  properties  of  other  discharges  is  occasionally  very  great.  There 
is^  constant  itching  of  the  external  parts,  they  may  become  inflamed,  excoriated 
vith  small  ulcers  upon  them.  The  skin  around,  and  even  the  upper  parts  of  the 
thighs,  may  be  affected  in  this  manner. 

Besides  the  treatment  of  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  these  discharges 
(which  has  already  been  given)  there  are  one  or  two  observations  which  should  be 
made  here  which  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  sufferer,  and  in  many 
cases  hasten  recovery.  Absolute  cleanliness  is  most  important.  Frequent  ablu- 
tions with  waim  water.  Injections  into  the  vagina  of  the  same  fluid  two  or  three 
times  a day  ; when  the  discharge  is  offensive,  a little  Condy’s  fluid  or  a little 
carbolic  acid  (a  drachm  to  a pint)  may  be  added  to  remove  the  smell.  In  this  way 
^v'ill  not  only  the  evil  effects  of  the  discharge  be  to  a great  extent  prevented,  but 
the  offensive  odour  will  also  be  more  or  less  completely  removed.  As  soon  as  the 
discharge  is  secreted  it  is  washed  away,  and  has  no  time  to  become  offensive  by 
being  retained  within  the  passage. 

Mode  of  using  Infections. — A proper  instrument  should  be  used  for  injecting 
fluid  into  the  vagina.  Glass  syringes  of  various  sizes  are  sold  for  this  purpose,  but 
they  are  quite  useless  and  worse,  for  they  are  dangerous.  It  has  happened  that  a 
glass  instrument  has  broken  in  the  passage  while  being  used.  The  proper  instru- 
ment is  an  india-rubber  “tube  and  ball.”  It  should  have  a long  gum  elastic  tube, 
with  the  openings  in  its  sides  for  introduction  into  the  vagina.  The  vaginal  tube 
should  have  no  opening  at  its  point  or  end.  A good  syringe  is  that  which  is  called 
Higginson’s  syringe.  The  patient  should  lie  on  her  back  with  a vessel  conveniently 
placed,  so  as  to  receive  the  injection  as  it  returns  from  the  passage.  A nurse 
should  administer  the  injection.  If  water  be  employed  for  cleanliness  or  other 
purpose,  two  or  three  pints  should  be  used.  It  should  be  injected  slowly,  and 
no  force  employed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SUBSTANCES  EXPELLED  FKO.M  THE  AVOMB — MOLES,  ETC. 

Solid  masses  are  not  unfrequently  passed  by  the  vagina.  They  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  to  be  able  to  recognise  their  nature  one  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and  of  the  liuman  embryo.  Frequently  the  aid 
of  a microscope  is  necessary  to  distinguish  their  nature. 

By  far  the  most  common  substance  thus  passed  is  coagulated  blood.  This  is 
often  described  as  a “ piece  of  fiesli,”  “ membranes,”  “like  pieces  of  liver,”  <tc. 
Clots  of  blood  may  be  passed  in  the  form  of  recent  or  of  old  coagula.  In  the 
former  case  they  are  generally  of  a dark  or  browm  colour  like  liver,  softish  and 
easily  broken  down ; in  the  latter,  they  may  be  pale,  fleshy-looking,  decolourised, 
and  of  firm  consistency.  Recent  clots  may  be  of  any  shape,  usually  having  some- 
what the  shape  of  that  part  of  the  vagina  in  which  they  have  been  lodged.  Old 
clots  are  generally  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  have  a pear-shape — the 
shape  the  womb  assumes  as  it  becomes  distended.  Substances  of  this  kind  may  be 
expelled  by  married  or  single  women,  mothers  or  virgins. 

Mohs. — These  are  the  products  of  conception,  and  are  of  two  kinds — the 
“ fleshy  ” and  the  “ hydatid,”  “ vesicular,”  or  “grape”  mole. 

The  fleshy  mole,  as  its  name  implies,  appears  like  a fleshy  ma.ss,  in  which 
masses  of  coagulated  blood  are  found.  It  is  due  to  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
membranes  of  the  embryo  at  an  early  period.  Abortion  does  not  take  place,  but 
the  mass  remains  in  the  uterus,  and  remains  in  a more  or  less  vital  connection  with 
it.  It  may  be  retained  for  several  months,  and  then  be  expelled.  The  nature 
of  the  mass  is  known  by  the  presence  in  it  of  traces  of  the  membranes  of  the 
embryo. 

The  grape  mole  consists  of  a mass  of  small  sacs  about  the  size  of  small  grapes, 
joined  as  it  were  like  beads  on  a string.  It  is  the  product  of  conception,  but  the 
embryo  dies  at  an  early  age,  and  the  membi'anes  develop  into  grape-like  bodies. 
The  woman  usually  believes  herself  pregnant,  though  she  may  think  that  all  is  not 
right.  The  abdomen  grows  very  rapidly,  much  more  rapidly  than  in  healthy 
pregnancy.  At  the  third  month  the  abdomen  may  be  jis  large  as  at  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy.  There  is  a jtrofuse  discharge  of  watery  fluid,  often  stained 
with  blood  ; occasional  bleeding ; sometimes  some  of  the  small  bladders  are  passed, 
and  then  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  clear.  There  is  often  bearing  down,  and 
pains  like  labour  pains.  At  last  the  womb  acts  and  exj)els  its  contents.  The  size 
of  the  mole  varies.  It  may  be  only  the  size  of  an  egg,  but  it  may  attain  an 
enormous  size. 

VTien  the  condition  is  made  out,  the  uterus  should  be  excited  to  expel  its 
contents. 

Poitions  of  the  after-birth  may  be  retained  after  labour,  become  organised,  and 
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iiniily  attached  to  the  womb,  and  ultimately  be  expelled.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  mole  or  polypus.  When  expelled,  its  nature  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
microscoiie,  which  would  reveal  the  structure  peculiar  to  the  after-birth. 

Membranes  are  sometimes  passed  from  the  vagina.  These  may  be  casts  of  the 
womb,  as  in  membranous  dysmenorrhoea,  or  they  may  be  casts  of  the  vagina  itself. 
The  lattei  are  less  freo[uently  seen  than  the  former.  They  are  known  by  their 
shape,  size,  and  structure.  The  former,  when  perfect,  have  a triangular,  flattened 
shape,  a shaggy  surface,  and  with  a hole  at  each  corner  j the  latter  have  the  shape 
of  a fl.attened  tube,  have  an  opening  at  each  end,  the  surface  is  shreddy,  and 
maiked  with  irregular  elevated  lines  or  ridges,  characteristic  of  the  vagina.  The 
appearances  presented  under  the  microscope  are  distinctive.  Of  course,  both  these 
may  be  and  are  most  frequently  expelled  in  pieces,  and  not  as  perfect  casts  of  the 
organs  of  which  they  ai'e  the  mucous  lining. 

The  treatment  of  the  conditions  w'^hich  give  rise  to  expulsion  of  membranous 
casts  of  the  womb  has  been  given  under  membranous  dysmenorrhoea. 

The  cause  of  the  shedding  of  casts  of  the  vagina  is  as  a rule  the  use  of  irritating 
injections,  and  when  the  employment  of  these  is  given  uj)  the  trouble  usually 
ceases. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

PAIN  IN  THE  EXTERNAL  PARTS — INFLAMMATION  AND  ABSCESS — TUMOURS — BLEEDING 
FROM  EXTERNAL  PARTS — ITCHING  AND  IRRITATION  OF — PAIN  IN  THE  BACK, 
ABDOMEN,  AND  GROIN. 

The  Significance  of  Pain. — Pain  in  any  part  of  the  body  is  evidence  of  disease. 
It  is  presumptive  evidence  of  disease  of  the  part  or  organ  in  which  the  pain  is  felt ; 
but  careful  inquiry  often  shows  that  though  the  pain  is  evidence  of  disease,  it  is 
often  of  disease  of  a di.stant  organ  j neui’algia  of  the  brow  is  often  due  to  disorder 
of  the  stomach,  and  pain  in  the  ear  to  a diseased  tooth.  So  the  pains  which 
owe  their  existence  to  disease  of  the  generative  organs  may  not  be  seated  in 
the  pelvis  alone,  but  also  in  the  thighs,  the  sides,  back,  &c.  We  have  already 
discussed  the  pains  which  are  so  commonly  suffered  by  women  during  the  menstrual 
flow,  and  we  shall  make  little  or  no  reference  to  them  in  this  chapter.  Pain, 
however,  is  sometimes  the  only  evidence  of  the  presence  of  uterine  disorder,  and  it 
is  well  to  have  some  idea  of  the  various  pains  which  are  called  forth  by  diseases  of 
the  organs  of  generation. 

Faioi  in  the  External  Parts — in  the  Vulva. — The  external  parts  possess  a very 
high  degree  of  sensibility.  The  membranes  covering  them — both  the  skin  and 
tbe  mucous  membrane — are  abundantly  supplied  Avith  nerves,  and  these  nerves  are 
in  great  part  nerves  of  sensation — capable  of  transmitting  sensations  of  pleasure 
and  pain.  They  are,  moreover,  supplied  with  an  immense  quantity  of  blood.  In 
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certain  states  especially  they  become  turgid  and  full.  This  is  due  to  distension 
of  the  blood-vessels  in  their  substance.  These  blood-vessels  consist  not  only  ot 
the  ordinary  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries  found  in  othei  parts,  but  also  of  g,reat 
networks  of  veins,  technically  called  plexuses.  These  veins  are  of  considerable  size, 
and  join  with  one  another  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  tissue  of  these  parts  has  in 
reality  a structure  which  could  be  compared  in  some  respects  to  that  of  a sponge. 
It  possesses  in  fact  a network  of  canals  freely  communicating  with  one  aiiotlier 
similar  to  tliat  found  in  the  sponge,  by  the  filling  of  whicli  with  water  the  siionge 
becomes  enlarged  and  swollen.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then  that  these  parts 
should  be  subject  to  diseases  of  a very  painful  character.  These  diseases,  or  some 
of  them,  can  be  excited,  or  called  to  existence,  by  very  slight  causes.  Very 
trifling  irritation,  an  acrid  discharge,  or  even  any  discharge  from  the  passages,  may 
call  forth  a painful  inflammation  or  an  intolerable  and  persistent  irritation.  Causes 
of  so  slight  a character  that  they  could  not  set  up  any  disturbance  or  discomfort  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  body,  when  applied  to  tliese  parts  make  themselves 
immediately  known  on  account  of  the  peculiar  anatomical  structure  of  the  paits 
their  great  vascular  and  nervous  supply.  These  parts  may  be  afiected  with  any  of 
the  following  diseases. 

Injlammation. — Inflammation  is  a disease  accompanied  as  a rule  liy  considerable 
pain.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  it  attacks  certain  pai^ts.  Inflammation  of 
the  eye  is  accompanied  by  very  severe  pain,  so  is  inflammation  of  the  joints.  I he 
inflammation  which  accompanies  gout,  or  which  arises  from  an  attack  of  gout, 
causes  the  most  exquisite  and  severe  agony.  On  the  other  hand,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  is  not  very  painful — though  it  is  accompanied  by  great  de[)ression. 
Inflammation  of  the  part  now  under  discussion — the  vulva — is  a very  painful 
disease.  There  are  several  kinds  of  this  affection,  as  there  are  sevei-al  kinds  of 
inflammation  affecting  other  parts.  When  inflammation  affects  the  surface  of  a 
paii;  and  structures  beneath  (for  it  rarely  affects  the  superficial  textures  alone),  and 
causes  matter  to  be  formed  abundantly  on  the  affected  surface,  it  is  called  purulent. 
The  term  is  taken  from  the  word  pus,  the  technical  name  applied  to  the  discharge 
called  matter — such  as  that  which  is  discharged  when  an  abscess  is  opened. 

In  many  situations  in  the  body,  again,  there  are  small  glands  in  the  shape 
of  little  vesicles  or  bladders  buried  in  the  tissue,  but  causing  as  a rule  a slight 
projection  on  the  surface.  These  are  called  follicles.  They  are  found  in  many 
places,  especially  on  mucous  surfaces.  They  may  lie  easily  seen  on  the  inside 
of  the  lips  or  cheeks,  in  the  throat,  on  the  tonsils,  and  they  are  found  also  on 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  vulva. 

In  certain  cases  these  parts  become  inflamed,  and  this  form  is  called  follicular 
inflammation. 

There  is  another  form  of  inflammation  not  so  freiiuently  met  with  in  these  parts 
as  the  purulent  and  follicular,  which  is  called  the  gangrenous.  It  is  seen  attacking 
the  face  of  children  occasionally,  and  is  then  called  cjincrum  oris,  or  noma. 

Inflammation  of  the  vulva  is  technically  called  vulvitis.  The  parts  become  red 
and  painfid.  At  the  same  time  they  begin  to  swell.  Heat  or  a sensation  of 
burning  is  felt  in  the  ])art,  and  they  are  hot  to  the  hand.  They  soon  become 
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cove,e , w.tl>  purulent  n.atter.  but  at  first  wi.en  the  disease  sets  in  tl.ey  are  dry. 
is  difficult  fe  ti'ere  is  intense  itchi.ig  of  the  part,  and  it 

rvhtf  « s T ' f ®‘-  '^“■■^‘dting  them  ; but 

It  is  of  f “*7  .‘hscharged  has  usually,  if  not  always,  an  offensive  smell. 

^ an  acrid  and  irritating  character,  causing  inflammation  of  tlie  parts  it 
omes  rn  contact  wrth.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  it  be 
used”  bee"  "'hetlier  it  be  by  means  of  the  hands  or  towels 

Sructribalr  ^ 

u„  into  tZ''  ‘‘ rt  «><=  neighbouring  parts.  It  may  extend 

Dissed  7r  ;7’  “ '*'“"8  "'hich  the  urine  is 

LT  nd  „ l' r’  niieturition  becomes  painful.  It  is  accompanied  by 

.at  and  scakhng.  It  becomes  frequent,  and  often  there  is  much  straining  When 
1 ex  enc  s eyoiu  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  these  symptoms  become  more  severe- 

*l,“r  ‘ ““'®  *°  exceedingly  painful.  The  urine  is 

thick,^  .and  contains  masses  of  a jelly-like  character-the  mucus  of  the  bladder 

containing  a deposit  of  urinary  salts.  The  intlammation  may  also  extend  up  into 

deLr’nfeT’  T^'  nud  its  symptoiiis.  These  we  have  already 

, ■ . '®  ®™“'  nccompanying  these  affections  varies  according  to  the  extent 
o surface  involved  and  the  acuteness  of  the  attack.  If  the  attack  is  slight, 
and  affects  a small  portion  of  the  vulva  only,  there  may  be  little  or  no  fever, 
lould  the  whole  of  the  vulva,  however,  be  affected,  and  the  inflammation  extend 

into  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  vagina,  there  is  great  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  and 
general  fever 

^ llus  alFection  should  he  treated  actively  from  the  first.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  diet  should  be  regulated,  and  that  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
be  carefully  supervised.  The  patient  should  rest  entirely  in  bed.  Walking  or 
moving  about  irritates  the  parts  and  aggravates  the  inflammation.  It  causes'" the 
mattery  discharge  to  come  in  contact  with  the  thighs,  and  excites  inflammation 
in  those  parts.  The  bowels  should  be  acted  upon  freely  by  saline  purgatives. 
Epsom  salts  is  one  of  the  best.  The  urine  should  be  rendered  as  dilute  and  little 
mritating  as  possible  by  the  administration  of  alkaline  drinks  and  barley  water.  It 
is  of  great  moment  to  render  and  keep  it  neutral  in  reaction.  The  diet  should 
consist  of  slops.  No  spirits,  or  wine,  or  malt  liquors  should  be  taken.  The 
inflamed  parts  should  be  frequently  bathed  with  warm  water,  or  a decoction  of 
This  should  be  done  every  four  or  six  hours,  and  during  the  intervals 
poultices  of  linseed-meal  or  hot  fomentations  should  be  applied.  When  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation  has  passed  away,  the  diet  may  be  improved,  purgation  is  no 
longer  necessary,  and  the  frequent  bathing  and  poulticing  should  be  given  up. 
Then  cleanliness,  bathing  the  parts  with  warm  water,  or  Goulard  water,  two  or 
three  times  a day,  and  an  application  of  lint  wet  with  a lotion  of  acetate  of  lead, 
will  as  a rule  effect  a cure.  Should  this  fail,  more  astringent  applications  may 
become  necessary.  In  ob.stinate  cases  many  remedies  will  have  to  be  tried, 
jnobably,  before  the  one  suitable  to  the  case  is  discovered. 
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Gaiv^renous  inflammation  is  fortunately  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  ^ It  is  a 
terrible  disease.  It  frequently  ends  in  death.  It  is  seen  in  children,  and  is  aue  in 
the  large  number  of  cases  to  blood-poisoning  in  some  form  or  other,  as  fevers  o 

all  kinds.  ^ ^ • a. 

The  parts  become  swollen,  purple,  dark,  and  black.  Mortification  soon  sets 

in,  and  the  parts  become  extremely  offensive.  The  disease  extends,  and  the  patien 


often  succumbs.  . . 

The  treatment  should  be  active,  in  order  to  support  the  patient.  The  most 

nourishing  food  in  the  most  digestible  form— wine,  brandy,  ammonia,  bark  and 
other  stimulants  should  be  freely  given.  The  putrefying  part  should  be  absolutely 
destroyed  by  means  of  a caustic.  It  should  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  in  order  to 
ensure  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  it  a portion  of  healthy  tissue  should  be  included. 
The  means  generally  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  actual  cautery  or  the  strong,  fuming 
nitric  acid— the  aqua  fortis.  Warm  poultices  of  linseed-meal,  or  poultices  sprinkled 
over  with  charcoal,  to  destroy  the  smell,  should  be  constantly  applied. 

Partial  Injiammation  and  Abscess  of  the  Inflammatory  action  having 

begun  in  the  external  parts  may  become  general,  as  above  described,  or  may  be 
limited  to  a greater  or  less  portion  of  those  parts.  It  aflects  not  the  surface  only, 
but  the  deeper  structui’es.  The  deeper  parts  may  alone  or  chiefly  be  involved,  the 
surface  becoming  red  only  in  consequence  of  the  mischief  in  the  deeper  structures. 
In  this  case  the  inflammation  is  said  to  be  circumscribed.  The  first  notice  of  any- 
thing wrong  is  given  by  a pain  and  a pricking  sensation  in  the  part,  then  swelling 
takes  place,  which  soon  becomes  hard  and  very  tender.  The  swelling  is  limited  to 
one  side,  and  is  large  enough  to  almost  close  the  opening.  There  may  be  difficulty 
in  micturition,  arising  from  the  same  cause.  After  a time  the  hardness  disappeais, 
and  the  tumour  becomes  softer  and  softer.  Tlie  hard  substance  has  now  become  a 
fluid  mass — matter  is  formed.  As  soon  as  matter  is  formed  it  should  be  allowed 
to  run  out  from  the  body,  and  in  all  cases,  when  possible,  a way  should  be  made  for 
it  if  necessary.  People  have  usually  a gi’eat  horror  of  the  lancet,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  exquisite  pain  which  it  causes,  but  also  from  a prejudice  that  it  is  a 
practice  fraught  with  evil,  and  that  it  is  better  for  the  matter  to  find  its  owui  way 
to  the  surface,  or  be  drawn  there  by  poultices.  It  is  true  that  the  pain  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  lancet — on  account  of  the  inflamed  and  sensitive  condition  of 
the  part  to  be  divided — is  exquisite  ; but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  is 
momentary  only.  The  operation,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  takes  but  an  instant,  and 
the  relief  which  follows  is  not  only  instantaneous  but  permanent.  The  moment 
that  the  distended  sac  which  is  filled  with  matter  is  opened  the  pain  ceases,  and  the 
}>atient  is  in  comparative  comfort.  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  poultices,  and  the 
belief  in  their  ])ower  of  drawing  matter  to  the  surface,  is  without  foundation. 
There  is  no  V)asis  for  it,  general  as  it  appears  to  be.  Poultices  are  useful  in  a very 
great  number  of  cases  where  there  is  local  pain,  on  account  of  their  power  of 
relieving  pain.  The  warmth  and  moisture  which  they  contain  favours  the  circula- 
tion in  the  part,  and  this  alone  is  their  action,  and  it  depends  on  their  power  of 
retaining  for  a long  period  moisture  and  heat.  The  best  poultice  is  that  which 
remains  hot  for  the  longest  period  without  becoming  dry.  Poultices  then,  or  any 
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T*tT‘  ■>»  PO'^«-  to  attmct  matter  to  tl.e  surface  This 

of  more  tae'  Tl'isT”'^’  “^‘ter  and  the  destruction 

usuX  a rerv  ,1  aooo-panied  by  a good  deal  of  pain.  It  is  also 

sTfa  ; anl  tl  reached  the 

face,  and  the  skin  has  given  way  luid  the  abscess  is  discharged,  the  work  of  re 

at  an^  s'o"'®'-,  and  more  prolonged  than  if  the  abscess  had  been  oiiened 

t an  early  period  as  soon  as  matter  was  formed,  and  when  it  was  small  in  quantity 
Besides,  recovery  is  not  only  more  tedious  after  the  natural  discharge  of  absc^s  ^ 

, often  iriitatmg,  unhealthy  kind  of  matter.  The  difficulty  of  curiim  such  a 
canal  is  often  very  great.  Its  walls  are  thick,  hard,  and  grisly  / they  pour  out  an 
unhealthy  discharge.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  together  and  to  make  them  unite 
leir  vitality  is  low,  and  the  difficulty  often  is  to  alter  their  character  and  brinv 

n!t7lurivhi  ®7’* “'f'-oquently  the  results  of  allowing  an  abscess  to  open 
W effected  ’ ™ 

Tunumrs  of  the  Fi*a.— Cysts  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  this  situation, 
y vary  m size  considerably.  They  frequently  cause  no  inconvenience,  and 
emain  unobserved.  This,  however,  occurs  when  they  are  small  only,  for  when  they 
attain  any  size  they  form  a swelling  which  draws  the  attention,  for  they  iiartially 
occlude  the  orifice  of  the  passage.  These  cysts  are  not  usually  painful.  They  may 
owever,  become  mflamed,  then  the  pain  of  them  is  severe,  and  abscess  may  form’ 
When,  however,  mflammation  is  not  present,  they  give  rise  to  nothing  but  incon- 
venience on  account  of  their  size.  They  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
a scess,  for  the  same  method  of  treatment  cannot  be  adopted  in  the  two  cases.  The 
istinction  m easy.  The  history  is  sufficient.  The  pain,  heat,  tenderness,  and 
redness  of  the  early  stages  of  abscess  are  not  met  with  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 

cysts ; and,  as  a rule,  cysts  are  discovered  accidentally,  whereas  abscess  commands 
the  attention  from  the  first. 


The  treatment  of  cysts  must  be  operative.  They  may  be  dissected  out,  or 
opene  . When  opened,  the  substance  in  them  is  sometimes  a thick,  viscid,  pah;, 
transparent  jelly  ; at  other  times,  a substance  of  a similar  consistence,  stained  with 
blood,  or  it  may  be  a thin  sanguineous  fluid  only. 

Enlargement  or  hypertrophy  of  the  parts  themselves.  Any  one  part  of  the 
external  organs  of  generation  may  be  the  subject  of  enlargement.  The  part  then 
looks  as  if  it  were  swollen,  but  is  not  red  nor  tender,  and  it  is  free  from  pain.  It 
may  have  its  natural  consistence,  or  it  may  be  harder  than  usual.  They  may  be 
seen  in  children  that  is,  children  are  born  occasionally  with  such  an  affection. 

The  treatment  when  necessary  is  operative.  There  are  no  other  means  which  can 
be  eflfective. 

Warts  are  also  sometimes  seen  on  these  parts.  They  cause  a good  deal  of 
irritation  and  trouble.  A discharge  of  a watery  character  flows  from  them,  and 
they  often  bleed. 


TUMOURS — BLEEDING  FROM  EXTERNAL  PARTS. 


loy? 


TreatmeiU. — Removal  by  operation. 

Tumour  of  the  Orifice  or  Meatihs  of  the  Urethra. — The  orifice  of  the  urinary 
passage  is  not  uncommonly  the  seat  of  a growth  which  causes  the  patient  the  most 
refined  torture.  This  tumour  or  growth  is  a red  vascular  swelling  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  opening  of  the  urethra.  It  is  usually  small  it  may  be  as  small 
as  a hemp-seed,  or  as  large  as  a cherry.  It  is  usually  attached  close  to  the  tosues 
beneath,  but  occasionally  it  has  a longisli  stalk,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  lengtlu  It 
is  of  a dark  red  appearance,  is  rough  or  uneven  on  the  surface,  lobulated.  It  is 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  very  tender ; it  bleeds  easily,  and  breaks  do^vn  with  great 
readiness. 

The  patient  complains  of  the  severest  pain  in  passing  urine.  They  describe  this 
pain  in  the  strongest  language,  and  postpone  the  act  until  compelled  to  it  by  dire 
necessity.  It  is  easily  recognised  when  looked  for.  Touch  alone  will  give  rise  to  a 
strong  suspicion  of  its  presence,  on  account  of  the  excessive  and  unnatural  tender- 
ness in  the  situation  of  the  urethral  opening,  but  ocular  examination  puts  the 
iliagnosis  beyond  doubt.  The  tumour  is  seen,  and  its  character  recognised. 

Treatment.  —It  is  often  troublesome  to  cure.  The  symptoms  can  be  often  greatly 
relieved  by  medicine.  The  pain  can  be  relieved,  and  micturition  rendered  tolei*able  ; 
but  the  worst  troubles  soon  return  again.  The  application  of  anodynes,  as  opium, 
aconite,  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloroform,  can  only  be  palliative  in  their  effects.  For  a 
ciu-e  to  be  effected,  extirpation  of  the  growth  is  necessary.  This  may  be  done  by 
ilirect  removal  or  by  caustics.  It  depends  a good  deal  on  the  form  and  position  of 
the  tumour  which  of  those  means  is  most  suitable  to  the  case.  Even  when 
apparently  completely  removed,  the  gi’owth  occasionally  returns  again.  In  such  a 
case  the  operation  for  removal  should  be  repeated. 

Bleeding  into  or  from  the  Vidva — Pudendal  llvernoi'rhage. — This  is  by  no  meams 
a common  affection.  The  blood  may  flow  into  the  tissues  of  the  vulva,  and  there 
form  a soft  swelling — a sanguineous  tumour  ; or  it  may  flow  till  the  surface  of  the 
skin  be  lacerated.  It  is  more  common  in  the  mai'ried  than  in  the  .single.  The  veins 
during  ]>regnancy  often  become  enlarged,  hard,  and  swollen  both  in  the  lower  limbs 
and  in  the  private  parts,  from  the  pressure  upon  them  preventing  the  easy  and  rapid 
flow  of  blood.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  veins  give  way,  and  hsemoiThage  follows. 
Muscular  efibrts,  by  causing  a gi-eat  strain  upon  some  of  the  veins,  produce  a similar 
result.  Blows  on  the  part,  produced  by  falling,  riding,  ikc.,  may  cause  such 
laceration  and  bruising  of  all  the  tissues  as  to  give  rise  to  profuse  bleeding.  Wounds 
of  the  part,  produced  accidentally  or  otherwise,  are  another  cause. 

When  the  blood  is  poured  into  the  tissues,  and  does  not  appear  externally,  and 
when  it  is  produced  by  no  external  injury  to  the  parts,  there  is  pain,  pilcking,  and- 
perhaps  throbbing,  in  the  part,  and  a swelling  forms  usually  very  rapidly.  The 
swelling  sometimes  becomes  very  large  in  a very  short  time,  and  may  prevent 
micturition. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  cold  and  pressure.  Cold  should  be 
applied  by  means  of  evaporating  lotions  or  a bladder  of  ice,  pressure  by  means  of  a 
T bandage  and  a pad.  A T bandage  consists  of  a belt  suiTounding  the  abdomen 
just  above  the  hips.  It  should  be  aj)plied  moderately  tight,  so  that  it  cannot  when 
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l>i  eel  slip  over  the  projecting  wings  of  the  pelvic  bones.  Wlien  this  is  applied 
another  bandage  is  passed  between  the  legs,  and  fastened  posteriorly  to  the  abdo- 
minal belt ; then  it  should  be  fastened  to  the  abdominal  belt  in  front  when  drawn 
so  as  to  produce  the  pressure  required  on  the  vulva.  By  such  means  most  super- 
cial  bleedings  from  these  parts  can  be  effectually  checked.  When  the  tumour 
formed  by  the  Wood  is  small,  rest  and  time  will  generally  suffice  for  the  cure. 
When  bleeding  has  stopped,  absorption  will  set  in,  and  rapidly  carry  away  the 
extravasated  blood.  Should  the  sanguineous  tumour  be  large,  however,  operative 
measures  would  be  required  for  the  removal  of  a clot  of  blood  that  could  not  be 

earned  away  by  the  absorption  process,  and  the  greatest  care  would  then  be  requisite 
m the  after  treatment. 


Other  tumours  of  the  vulva  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  they  are  of  such 
rarity  as  not  «to  require  description  or  enumeration  in  a work  of  this  kind. 

Itching  and  Irritation  of  the  Vulva--Priiritus.~\io\xmg  of  the  vulva  is  a most 
distressing  and  intolerable  affection  ; and  it  deserves  this  special  character  because  to 
all  appearance  the  patient  enjoys  perfect  health,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  she  suffers 
from  an  itching  so  intense,  an  irritation  so  acute,  that  she  is  debarred  from  society 
by  the  ever-present  desffe  of  scratching  the  part  to  relieve  her  trouble  ; loses  her 
sleep  from  the  same  cause  ; is  constantly  troubled  night  and  day,  until  at  last  her 
pneral  health  suffers.  The  itching  is  only  a symptom  of  some  deeper  affection,  and 
in  order  to  effect  a cure  the  cause  must  be  discovered.  The  causes  of  this  symptom 
are  various.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  the  result  of  a disease  of  the  skin  covering  the 
part.  The  cutaneous  surface  may  have  scattered  over  it  small  pimples  having  a red 
top.  These  may  be  the  origmal  cause  of  the  irritation,  but  they  may  also\e  the 
result  of  the  itching,  and  the  scratching  and  rubbing  exercised  to  relieve  it.  Eczema 
is  another  affection  of  these  parts,  and  not  a very  uncommon  one,  which  excites 
intense  itching.  It  begins  as  little  bladders,  with  a red  border  or  base.  These 
burst,  the  skin  around  becomes  red,  and  after  a brief  time  may  become  a moist 
weeping  surface.  The  surface  has  now  a red,  shining  appearance,  and  is  intensely 
irritable,  and  sometimes  very  painful.  It  is  occasionally  hot  and  burning.  This 
acute  state  may  soon  pass  off,  and  a chronic  stage  follows,  which  often  lasts  an 
unlimited  time.  During  the  continuance  of  the  chronic  condition,  successive  acute 
attacks  may  occur,  successive  crops  of  vesicles  making  their  appearance,  and  running 
the  course  already  described,  leaving  the  patient  generally  in  a worse  condition  than 
before. 

It  is  a very  obstinate  disease,  very  rebellious  to  treatment.  The  acute,  hot, 
burning  condition  may  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  a mixture  of  lime  water 
and  oil.  This  should  be  applied  frequently  on  strips  of  lint,  and  the  patient 
should  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest.  All  stimulants  should  be  avoided,  and  the  diet 
should  be  moderately  low.  Great  cleanliness  should  be  observed.  Ordmary  soap 
should  not  be  used  in  washing — tar  or  carbolic  soap  should  be  substituted.  A 
regular  course  of  treatment  will  be  necessary  to  establish  health.  Treatment  must 
be  persevered  in  for  a long  time  to  effect  a cure. 

But  pruritis  is  more  frequently  met  with  without  any  apparent  disease  of  the 
skin.  It  appears  that  the  skin  is  in  these  cases  the  seat  of  an  irritation  reflected 
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from  other  parts.  The  terminations  of  nerves  are  often  the  seat  of  the  irritations 
arising  in  their  coiu'se.  When  the  skin  is  to  all  appearances  healthy,  we  geneially 
find  a dischai’ge  of  some  kind,  often  of  an  instating  character,  from  the  vagina. 

The  whites  and  all  the  diseases  which  give  rise  to  them  are  a prolific  cause  of 
pruritis ; indeed,  this  is  of  all  the  most  frequent.  This  disease,  though  exceedingly 
common,  does  not,  however,  give  rise  to  pruritus  but  in  a few  cases.  It  does  so 
when  the  discharge  possesses  a very  irritating  character.  Pregnancy  is  fiequently 
accompanied  by  a profuse  leucorrhoea,  and  these  cases  are  more  subject  to  juuiitis 
tlian  those  in  which  leucorrhoea  is  present  in  the  unimpregnated  condition. 
Pregnancy  in  itself,  howevei*,  exercises  such  peculiar  influence  on  the  whole 
system — nervous,  cutaneous,  digestive,  and  so  on — that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
much  is  due  in  such  cases  to  the  pregnant  state,  and  how  much  to  the  whites 
accompanying  it. 

In  old  age  pruritis  is  also  met  with,  arising  from  whites.  The  irritation 
caused  by  thread-worms  in  the  bowels  gives  rise  to  the  most  intense  itcliing, 
which  cannot  be  alleviated  until  the  offending  organisms  be  destroyed. 

Treatment. — Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  itching  and  irritation,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  relieve  this  most  distressing  symptom,  and  that  at  once.  Relief 
of  this  is  in  the  highest  degree  demanded,  because  it  unfits  the  patient  for  all  her 
duties  and  for  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  At  the  same  time  that  the  most  prominent 
symptom  should  be  treated  and  alleviated,  the  cause  of  the  evil  should  be  traced 
out.  Examine  carefully  for  all  the  conditions  which  are  likely  to  cause  such 
symptoms.  Should  there  be  leucorrhoea,  the  greatest  cleanliness  should  be 
observed.  Frequent  ablutions  with  tepid  water,  or  water  containing  a little 
Goulard  water,  should  be  practised.  Injecting  into  the  vagina  of  similar  solutions 
of  lead  should  be  practised  at  the  same  time.  When  the  parts  have  been  dried 
by  means  of  a soft  towel,  the  itching  parts  should  be  oiled  or  greased  with  lard  or 
sweet  oil,  or  powdered  with  starch  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Should  disease  of  the 
vagina  or  of  the  uterus  be  discovered,  it  should  be  treated,  and  the  itching 
meanwhile  relieved  by  poppy-head  fomentations,  opium,  or  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  surface. 

Pain  in  the  Back. — In  almost  all  diseases  of  the  wcfmb  this  is  complained  of. 
It  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  is  at  its  height  during  menstrua- 
tion. It  may  arise  from  other  causes,  as  constipation,  lumbago,  and  disease  of 
the  spine. 

Pain  in  the  Pelvis  and  Lower  Part  of  the  Abdomen. — This  arises  from  many 
causes,  as  fibroid,  tumour,  cancer,  or  inflammation  of  the  uterus.  It  is  more  or 
less  constant.  The  pain  of  cancer  is  peculiar,  it  is  described  as  having  a darting, 
burning,  lancinating,  or  gnawing  character.  Pains  which  are  intermittent,  which 
come  and  go,  and  which  have  more  or  less  the  character  of  labour  pains,  are 
caused  by  retention  of  the  menses,  abortion,  haemorrhage  around  the  womb 
(luematocele),  polypi,  clots,  or  fibroids  in  the  womb,  flexion  of  the  uterus,  mem- 
branous dysmenon’hcea,  neuralgia  of  the  uterus. 

Pain  in  the  Side  a little  above  the  Groin. — This  is  often  due  to  ovarian 
irritation  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ovary.  It  is  also  said  to  be  clue  to 
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neuralgia  of  the  ovaries.  It  proceeds  to  tlie  back  and  hips,  and  down  the  thigh 
and  leg  of  the  affected  side.  It  is  sometimes  very  severe,  and  is  attended  by 
superficial  tenderness.  Walking  or  any  movement  aggravates  it — especially 
jolting  movements.  It  greatly  interferes  with  walking,  and  gives  rise  to  great 
fatigue.  Displacements  of  the  uterus,  displacement  of  the  ovary,  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  womb,  and  disorders  of  the  bladder,  are  said  to  give  rise 
to  similar  pain.  The  pain  is  usually  situated  on  the  left  side,  occasionally  on  the 
right,  and  now  and  then  on  both.  The  pains  occuning  with  menstruation  have 
already  been  described. 

Sometimes  a sudden  interne  pain  is  felt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  It 
is  accompanied  by  prostration,  a feeling  of  faintness  or  actual  fainting,  pallor  of 
the  suiface,  weakness  of  the  pulse,  clammy  perspiration,  sickness,  and  vomiting. 
These  are  symptoms  of  a severe  shock  to  the  system,  and  are  always  serious.  They 
should  at  once  be  properly  attended  to.  They  may  be  due  to  rupture  of  a vessel 
in  the  tissues  around  the  womb  and  haemorrhage  {see  “ Haematocele  ”),  or  to  rupture 
of  the  pregnant  uterus,  to  haemorrhage  from  an  abnormal  form  of  pregnancy  called 
extra  uterine  (this  is  extremely  rare),  to  rupture  of  an  ovarian  cyst.  Duptiu-e 
of  the  pregnant  uterus  is  very  rai'e.  It  may  happen  without  obvious  cause. 

Rupture  of  an  ovaiian  cyst  happens  occasionally.  Sometimes  it  results  in  a 
cure,  and  sometimes  it  ends  fatally. 

I he  treatment,  until  advice  is  obtained,  should  be  absolute  rest,  and  smuli 
quantities  of  stimulants,  of  which  brandy-and-water  is  the  best. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISORDERS  OF  MICTURITION. 

Disorders  of  micturition  frequently  accompany  uterine  and  ovarian  diseasa 
This  has  already  been  observed  when  enumerating  the  various  symptoms  which 
accompany  diseases  of  the  organs  of  generation.  In  this  chapter  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  little  more  than  to  enumerate  the  causes  of  ui’inary  troubles,  so 
that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  refer  to  those  causes  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Micturition  may  be  frequent,  but  accomplished  without  pain  or  difficulty. 
These  cases  are  very  common.  They  are  due  to  displacements  of  the  uterus, 
tumours  in  the  pelvis  pressing  or  irritating  the  bladder;  inflammation  of  the 
uterus  or  of  any  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis,  as  pelvic  cellulitis ; haematocele ; 
dysmenorrhoea ; irritability  of  the  bladder,  without  any  special  disease ; certain 
conditions  of  urine,  and  some  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

On  the  other  hand,  micturition  may  be  frequent  and  painful.  This  depends 
upon  displacements  of  the  uterus  pressing  on  the  bladder  and  urethra;  vascular 
tumour  of  the  urethra ; inflammation  of  the  vagina  and  external  parts,  and  of 
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the  urethra  and  bladder;  gravel,  stone  in  the  bladder;  disea.se  of  the  kidneys; 
diseases  of  the  bladder ; and  certain  conditions  of  the  urine. 

Micturition  is  sometimes  difficult.  This  may  be  due  to  displacements  of 
the  uterus ; tumours  in  the  pelvis ; displacements  of  the  bladder,  as  in  falling 
of  the  womb;  tumour  of  the  urethra  and  vulva  or  external  parts  pressmg  on 
the  urinary  passage  and  diminishing  its  calibre;  stricture,  or  constriction,  of 
the  urethra,  or  urinary  passage ; and  diseases  of  the  bladder,  as  cancer,  polypus, 
paralysis,  &c. 

Micturition  is  impossible  in  some  cases.  Rarely  no  urine  is  poured  into  the 
bladder,  and  there  is  no  desire  to  micturate.  This  is  called  suppression,  and  is 
due  to  inaction  of  the  kidneys.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  urine 
is  freely  secreted,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  bladder,  and  though  the  patient  makes 
efforts  to  urinate,  she  fails  ; this  is  called  retention.  This  condition  is  due  in  most 
instances  to  obstruction  to  the  passage  from  pressure  caused  by  tumours,  or 
displacement  of  the  womb.  It  is  also  seen  in  some  cases  of  hysteria.  In  the  last- 
named  class  of  cases  a good  deal  of  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  bottom  of  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  attacks  come  on  frequently, 
and  are  due  to  a nervous  condition.  The  exact  nature  of  the  case  can  as  a rule 
only  be  made  known  by  examination. 

Micturition  is  sometimes  involuntary.  This  condition  is  not  very  uncommon, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  afiections.  It  may  be  present  at  birth,  but  this 
is  rare.  Young  girls  frequently  are  unable  to  retain  their  urine  during  sleep. 
1’his  condition  is  generally  easily  cured  by  careful  watching,  and  by  regulating  the 
action  of  the  urinary  function.  When  the  girl  goes  to  sleep,  she  should  be  made  to 
pass  urine.  She  should  again  be  called  up  to  micturate  once  or  twice,  as  may  be 
necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  time  when  the  involuntary  action  takes 
place  should  be  found  out  by  careful  watching,  and  the  calls  to  urinate  should  be 
made  just  before  such  times.  In  this  way  the  habit  may  be  broken,  and  a better 
one  substituted. 

But  micturition  may  be  mvoluntary  from  defective  formation  or  from  disease  of 
the  bladder.  The  most  common  of  these  conditions  is  a fistula,  or  a communication 
between  the  bladder  and  vagimx.  In  most  of  such  cases  the  person  has  no  control 
whatever  over  the  flow  of  urine ; while  in  others  she  has  partial  control,  because 
while  at  rest  in  certain  positions  the  urine  is  retained  for  a shorter  or  longer  time, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  fistula.  As  a rule,  this  is  the  result  of  severe 
labours,  in  which  the  partition  between  the  bladder  and  vagina  becomes  torn 
through,  or  crushed  to  such  a degree  as  to  end  in  ulceration.  The  fistula  is  easily 
discovei-ed  on  careful  examination.  There  is  but  one  means  of  cure — that  is,  an 
operation  for  closing  the  opening.  No  other  treatment  can  be  effectual.  Fistula 
mav  also  be  the  I'esult  of  cancer.  For  this  no  operation  can  avail. 

Involuntaiy  flow  of  the  urine  may  result  also  from  pressure  caused  by  tumoui's 
of  the  ovaries,  or  of  the  uterus,  or  of  other  parts,  when  they  enter  the  pelvis. 

Displacement  of  the  uterus  is  also  an  occasional  cause  of  incontinence,  especially 
during  pregnancy. 

During  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  and  after  labour,  the  urine  escapes  often 
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m an  mvoluutary  maimer;  after  labour  the  condition  passes  off,  and  control  over 
the  bkdder  IS  regained  as  health  and  strength  are  restored. 

keeiLrthe  nmtr  ""'"‘""f 7 the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in 

S hio  m ■ f to  keep  them  dry,  owing  to  the  consfant 

Ikln  and  b.i!  no,  ® T of  tlie 

recourse  to  ^ o waid  off  tins,  warm  bathing  of  the  parts  should  be  had 
ecouise  to  once  or  twice  a day,  and  after  each  bath  the  skin  should  be  perfectly 
d led  and  smeared  with  lard  or  zinc  ointment.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  tii 
the  diapers  should  be  frequently  changed.  ^ ^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ABDOMEN— OVARIAN  TUMOURS. 

The  abdomen  may  become  enlarged  from  a variety  of  causes-as  pregnancy,  dropsy, 
umoms  of  the  ovary  or  of  the  uterus,  diseases  of  the  spleen,  kidneys,  liver,  and 
bowels.  Of  pregnancy  we  shall  speak  at  length  in  another  section.  Here  we  shall 
speak  ot  tumours  of  the  ovary,  and  refer  incidentally  only  to  the  others 

Tumours  of  the  Ovart/m-^y  he  solid,  cystic,  or  cancerous.  The  solid  tumours 
are  rare,  and  never  endanger  life.  They  do  not  grow  to  a large  size,  and  usually 
cause  but  little  uiconvenience. 

Cancer  of  the  Ovary.— tumour  is  situated  on  the  right  or  left  side,  between 
the  navel  and  hip,  in  the  region  of  the  ovary.  It  is  the  seat  of  pain  of  a lancinatin-f 
darting,  or  burning  character.  It  is  tender  to  the  touch,  liable  to  press  upon  the 
veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  lower  limbs,  impede  the  circulation,  and  mve 
rise  to  a puffy  swelling  of  the  leg.  The  patient  loses  flesh,  grows  rapidly  weakei-, 
becomes  irritable,  fretful,  and  depressed  in  spirits.  The  tumour  usually  forms 
rapidly,  and  is  irregular  or  lobulated  on  the  surface,  though  in  some  cases  it  is 
smooth.  In  course  of  time  the  peculiar  aspect  of  cancer  is  developed.  The 
abdomen  may  become  immensely  distended  with  fluid— dropsy.  This  is  due  to  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  cancerous  mass.  Such  great  exudation  of  fluid  into  the 
cavity  of  the  belly  never  occurs  in  any  other  disease  of  the  ovary.  This  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  diagnosis.  The  treatment  depends  on  the  character  of  each 
individual  case.  In  one  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  growth  by  operation,  with  a 
view  to  prolong  life,  though  perhaps  not  to  absolutely  cure  : in  another  such  an 
operation  is  impossible. 

Cystic  Tumours  of  the  Ovary,  or  Ovarian  Z>ropsy._ These  are  sacs  or  cysts 
containing  fluid  Sometimes  there  is  but  one  cyst  present,  and  that  a simple  one, 
containing  a smgle  cavity  only.  In  other  cases,  a cyst  contains  a number  of  cavities 
distinct  from  one  another,  or  several  smaller  cysts  within  itself:  such  a tumour  is 
called  a multilocular  cyst.  In  a third  class  of  cases,  several  cysts  grow  side  by 
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side  ; they  muy  unite  and  form  a single  tumour,  or  they  may  remain  more  or  less 
separate. 

The  contents  of  the  cysts  vary  in  charactei*.  They  may  consist  of  a pale,  stiaw- 
coloured  fluid,  almost  like  urine  m appearance,  or  of  a thick,  vi.scid,  gelatinous 
substance,  which  may  have  a pale,  or  a brownish,  or  even  dark  colour.  In  some 
rare  cases,  skin,  bone,  hair,  teeth,  and  fatty  matter  have  been  found  within 
ovarian  cysts. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  these  morbid  growths.  They  are 
rare  under  twenty,  most  common  between  twenty  and  forty.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  been  seen  in  youth,  and  even  in  childhood,  nor  is  old  age  exempt  fiom 
them.  Child-bearing  is  generally  believed  to  prepare  the  ground  for  their  develoii- 
ment ; but  as  the  great  majority  of  women  are  or  become  mothers  at  some  period  of 
their  lives,  this  belief  has  little  in  its  favour.  Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
cysts  of  the  ovary  in  the  unmarried  and  childless.  General  weakness,  bad  nutrition, 
general'  pallor,  or  chlorosis,  are  said  to  predispose  to  the  formation  of  these  cy.sts. 
In  favour  of  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  the  subjects  of  this  form  of 
tumour  are  out  of  health.  Scrofula  again  appears  to  favour  their  development. 
Disorders  of  menstruation  frequently  accompany  and  precede  the  growth  of  ovarian 
tumours,  and  are  said  to  favour  their  development.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  is 
more  likely  that  there  is  something  radically  wi-ong  with  the  generative  organs,  and 
that  the  menstrual  disorder  as  well  as  the  ovarian  growths  are  due  to  the  same 
cause,  than  that  the  menstrual  disorders  bear  a casual  causal  to  the  ovarian 
tumours. 

Symptoms  at  the  Beginning  of  Ovarian  Tumours. — There  are  usually  few  if  any 
symptoms  which  attract  attention.  In  some  cases  menstruation  is  disordered,  but 
this  symptom  is  of  so  common  occurrence  where  ovarian  disease  is  not  present,  that 
it  would  not  lead  to  the  least  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  ovarian  drojisy.  Again, 
in  other  cases  where  cysts  grow  in  the  ovary,  menstruation  may  be  performed 
regularly  and  normally  ; and  pregnancy  may  even  occur,  and  run  its  course  to  a 
happy  termination.  In  many  cases,  however,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  there  is  a dull  pain  felt  in  the  region  of  the  affected  ovarjq  a sense  of 
fulnes.s,  weight,  dragging,  and  irritation.  There  may  be  a .slight  swelling — smootli, 
resistant,  but  not  tender — discovered  on  careful  investigation.  So  long  as  the 
tumour  remains  in  the  pelvis,  it  may  give  rise  to  very  serious  troubles  by  its 
mechanical  effects.  It  presses  on  the  bladder,  giving  rise  to  frequent  or  difficult 
micturition,  or  even  renders  urination  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure 
exercised  by  it  on  the  rectum  or  bowel  gives  rise  to  constipation,  or  alternately 
diarrhoea  and  constipation,  and  bleedmg  piles.  Pressure  on  the  blood-vessels  causes 
swelling  of  the  lower  extremities.  When  the  tumour  rises  from  the  pelvis  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  its  presence  is  more  likely  to  attx’act  attention.  The 
symptoms  above  enumerated  are  present  only  when  the  organs  in  the  pelvis  are 
seriously  pressed  upon  by  the  tumour.  In  some  cases  this  does  happen,  but  the 
tumour  readily  ascends  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  such  troubles.  In  that  case  the  growth  may  attain  a consideiTible  size  before 
its  existence  or  the  existence  of  anything  wrong  is  suspected.  Its  discovery  is  in 
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some  cases  accidentally  made  by  the  patient  or  by  her  doctor.  In  other  cases,  there 
IS  a consciousness  of  abdominal  enlargement ; tliere  is  a sense  of  fulness,  and  the 
clothes  are  felt  tighter  than  they  should  be.  At  first,  the  swelling  or  tumour  is 
situated  on  one  side.  As  it  grows,  however,  it  extends  upwards,  and  towards  the 
middle  line  of  the  body,  and  ultimately  extends  across  that  line,  filling  both  sides. 
Ihese  tumours  vary  much  in  size:  they  may  reach  up  to  the  breast-bone, 
filling  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  driving  the  intestines  upwards  and 
backwards,  and  encroaching  upon  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  discoverable  on  the  most  careful  investigation  made 
during  life.  They  are  at  first  movable,  and  may  remain  so  throughout  their  course; 
but  in  most  instances  they  set  up  inflammation  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which 
ultimately  renders  them  fixed. 

Occasionally  they  give  rise  to  incontinence  of  urine.  The  contents  of  the 
bladder  escape  involuntarily.  Sometimes  they  cause  complete  obstruction  of  the 
intestines,  either  through  direct  pressure,  or  through  the  inflammation  set  up  by 
them.  In  this  case  there  is  severe  pain  and  vomiting,  and  unless  operative  relief  is 
obtained,  death  is  inevitable.  When  the  tumour  has  attained  a large  size,  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen  presents  white  lines  from  the  over-stretching,  the  legs  swell,  and 
the  \eins  become  enlarged,  varicose,  and  inflamed  from  the  obstruction  to  the  return 
of  the  blood  to  the  heart ; the  liver  and  midriff  are  pressed  upwards  ; the  cavity  of 
the  chest  is  encroached  upon ; the  bases  of  the  lungs  are  jiressed  upon,  so  that  aii’ 
cannot  enter,  they  become  collapsed,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  and  jialpitation  of 
the  heaii;  ensue. 

In  this  way  all  the  organs  in  the  body  become  interfered  with,  their  functions 
become  performed  imperfectly,  nutrition  is  impaired,  sleep  is  lost,  food  cannot  be 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  down,  nor  can  she  walk 
about,  she  wastes,  becomes  thinner,  hectic  fever  sets  in,  and  she  dies  exhausted,  or 
is  carried  away  by  some  intercurrent  disease. 

The  manner  of  growth  of  ovarian  cystic  tumours  is  uncertain.  In  some  cases 
they  grow  slowly,  but  still  regularly  increasing  in  size ; in  other  cases  they  grow 
rapidly,  and  attain  in  a brief  space  of  time  a large  size ; while  in  other  cases  they 
remain  stationary  for  months  or  even  years,  and  then  grow  again.  Ovarian  cysts 
occasionally  undergo  spontaneous  cure.  The  fluid  contents  are  absorbed,  and  the 
cyst  wall  shrivels  up.  This,  however,  is  a very  rare  termination ; and  when  the 
disease  is  permitted  to  take  its  own  course  uninterfered  with,  serious  consequences 
may  follow. 

The  cyst  wall  may  give  way,  and  the  contents  be  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  In  some  cases  no  harm  follows  from  this ; while  in  others,  in  which  the 
fluid  has  irritating  properties,  inflammation  is  set  up,  and  death  is  almost  inevi- 
table. In  those  cases  where  the  fluid  is  innocuous,  a cui'e  may  be  eflfected,  or  the 
opening  may  be  closed,  and  the  cyst  may  fill  again. 

The  pressure  of  the  cyst  on  the  bladder  may  cause  absorption  of  the  wall  of 
the  cyst  and  the  wall  of  the  bladder  at  the  point  of  contact.  In  this  manner  the 
contents  of  the  cyst  are  poured  into  the  bladder  and  evacuated,  and  recovery  take 
place.  The  discharge  may  take  place  also  by  the  intestine. 
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Inflammation  frequently  takes  place  in  the  peritoneum  around  the  cysts.  In 
this  way  it  contracts  adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  But  the  cyst  itself  may 
become  the  seat  of  inflammation.  This  inflammation  is  of  a low  kind,  and  always 
ends  in  the  formation  of  matter.  In  fact,  the  cyst  becomes  a huge  abscess.  The 
signs  of  this  condition  are  pain  in  the  cyst,  heat,  fever,  and  shivering.  When  the 
temperature  runs  high,  “emaciation  is  progressive,  appetite  lost,  throat  trouble- 
some, sleep  disturbed,  nausea  or  vomiting  distressing,  and  the  abdomen  tender  on 
pressure,  with  hurried  pulse  and  respiration ; it  is  extremely  probable  that  one  or 
more  cysts  contain  pus ; and  when  these  symptoms  ai'e  present  in  an  extreme 
degree,  or  have  lasted  a considerable  time,  tlie  pus  has  become  fcetid.” 

When  the  cyst  is  freely  movable  in  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  twisted  on  its  stem 
or  pedicle.  The  result  is  a strangulation  of  the  vessels  conveying  blood  into  the 
tumour ; the  blood  cannot  return  along  the  veins,  they  become  distended,  and 
ultimately  burst,  giving  rise  to  bleeding,  with  pei'haps  great  distension  and  rupture 
of  the  cyst,  which  may  end  fatally. 

Sometimes  the  contents  escape  by  the  fallopian  tube  into  the  womb,  and  out 
by  the  vagina.  This  is  a very  favourable  termination.  The  opening  may  remain 
l)ermanently  patent,  and  thus  allow  a drain  of  fluid,  as  it  is  secreted  by  the 
contracted  sac. 

Occasionally  death  occurs  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  cause.  This  happens 
in  cases  where  the  tumour  has  attained  a great  size,  where  the  abdomen  is  im- 
mensely distended,  the  lungs  pressed  upon,  and  tlie  action  of  the  heart  interfered 
with. 

The  breasts  sometimes  suffer  sympathetically  in  these  cases.  They  become 
swollen,  hard,  nodulated,  and  painful.  Sometimes  they  present  characters  similar 
to  those  seen  during  pregnancy. 

Treatment. — Until  recently  the  treatment  of  these  tumours  was  of  a very  un- 
satisfactory character,  for  medicines  have  no  effect,  either  hi  arresting  their  growth 
or  promoting  their  absorption. 

Operative  means  alone  can  effect  a cure.  There  are  two  operations,  one  of 
which  is  usually  performed  in  such  cases.  One  is  to  tap  the  cyst,  and  let  out  its 
contents  ; it  is  palliative  only.  Occasionally,  however,  it  effects  a cure ; but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  cysts  soon  fill  again. 

The  other  is  removal  of  the  cyst.  Within  recent  years  this  operation  has  been 
brought  to  a gi-eat  degree  of  perfection ; and  though  it,  like  all  other  operations, 
is  not  unattended  by  danger,  yet  it  gives  the  only  chance  of  a perfect  cure,  and  the 
best  chance  of  prolonging  life. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SIGNS  OP  PREGNANCY. 

There  is  no  question  of  greater  interest  to  woman  or  to  the  human  race  than  the 
creation  of  a new  being.  This  is  a process  wliich  takes  a considerable  time  to  run 
its  course,  and  the  state  of  the  woman  in  whose  body  this  process  of  development  is 
going  on  is  called  pregnancy.  In  whatever  state  or  position  a woman  may  be,  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  such  as  necessarily  to  attract  her  atten- 
tion. The  majority — the  veiy  great  majority — of  women  who  attain  adult  life 
become  mothers,  and  to  them  the  question  we  are  about  to  discuss  is  of  supreme 
importance. 

It  is  not  very  many  years  since  the  discovery  of  pregnancy  with  absolute 
certainty  has  become  possible.  Before  this,  another  discovery  had  to  be  made — ■ 
that  of  the  stethoscope  and  auscultation.  The  discovery  of  the  heart’s  sounds  had 
again  to  be  made  before  the  stethoscope  became  applicable  to  the  diagnosis  of 
pregnancy.  These  were  gradual  steps,  each  of  which  met  with  much  opposition. 
In  the  present  day,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  any  one  to  mislead  neighbours  and 
physicians  by  simulating  pregnancy,  for  the  fraud  would  be  at  once  detected. 
Sixty  years  ago,  however,  Joanna  Southcote  declared  herself  pregnant  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  obtained  a number  of  followers  who  believed  her,  and  led  medical  men  to 
state  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  yet  it  was  found  after  her  death  that  she  had 
never  conceived. 

During  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  however,  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may 
at  first  sight  appear  to  decide  if  pregnancy  be  present  or  not.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  law  to  refer  a prisoner  who  declares  herself  enceinte  to  a jury  of  matrons,  and 
they  have  to  decide  j but  their  decision  can  never  be  of  any  great  value,  for  it 
requires  the  greatest  skill  to  answer  the  question  with  certainty,  even  during  the 
later  months  of  pregnancy,  while  during  the  earlier  months  the  best  skill  can  at 
best  attain  to  probability  only,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  probability  amounting 
almost  to  certainty. 

The  time  of  life  at  which  pregnancy  is  possible  is  a matter  of  importance  to 
bear  in  mind.  It  is  the  time  which  extends  from  puberty  to  the  change  of  life. 
This  is  called  the  fruitful  period  of  life,  or  period  of  sexual  activity.  As  a rule, 
it  is  the  period  during  which  the  monthly  courses  return  regularly — that  is, 
between  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  and  the  forty-fifth  or  fiftieth.  There 
are,  however,  rare  instances  of  pregnancy  occurring  before  the  fourteenth  year. 
In  India,  pregnancy  occurs  sometimes  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  even  ninth  year. 
A case  is  known  to  have  occurred  in  England,  in  which  a young  girl  gave  birth  to 
a full-grown  child  soon  after  she  had  completed  her  eleventh  year.  This  is  the 
earliest  age  at  which  pregnancy  has  been  known  to  occur  in  this  countiy. 

As  to  the  latest  age  at  which  pregnancy  may  take  place,  it  may  be  said  that. 
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though  the  iiieuses  may  liave  ceased  to  ai)pear,  yet  it  is  possible  for  conception  to 
take  place  even  afterwards.  The  menses  in  some  cases  disappear  for  a time,  and 
again  return  after  an  interval  of  a few  months  or  years.  The  menses  may  continue 
to  return  regularly  to  a great  age.  Haller  states  that  he  delivered  one  woman  in 
her  sixty-third  and  another  in  her  seventieth  year. 

The  sex  of  the  child  is  in  some  places  the  first  question  the  midwife  has  to 
decide  on  being  called  to  a patient,  and  the  rules  according  to  which  this  is  to  be 
determined  are  somewhat  amusing.  Hippocrates  said  : “ A Avoman  with  child,  if  it 
be  a male,  has  a good  colour;  but  if  it  be  a female,  she  has  a bad  colour.”  And 
again,  “The  male  fcetus  is  usually  seated  in  the  right,  and  the  female  in  the  left.” 
In  one  of  the  oldest  works  in  English  on  midwifery,  it  is  stated—"  But  if  ye  be 
desirous  to  know  whether  the  conception  be  man  or  woman,  then  let  a drop  of  her 
milke  or  twaine  be  milked  on  a smooth  glasse,  or  a bright  knife,  other  els  on  the 
naile  of  one  of  her  fingers,  and  if  the  milk  spread  abroad  upon  it  by-and-by,  then  it 
is  a Avoman  child  ; but  if  the  drop  of  milke  continue  to  stand  still  upon  that  Avhich 
is  milked  on,  then  it  is  a signe  of  a man  child. 

“Then,  if  it  be  a male,  then  shall  the  Avoman  with  child  be  well-coloured,  and 
light  in  going,  her  belly  round,  bigger  toAvards  the  right  side  than  the  left  (for 
commonly  the  man  childe  lyeth  in  the  right  side,  the  woman  in  the  left  side), 
and  in  the  time  of  her  bearing  she  shall  better  digest  and  like  her  meate.” 

Of  course  the  above  rules  are  of  no  value,  because  they  are  not  true,  as  may  be 
proved  any  day ; and  it  is  only  the  most  absurd  credulity  that  ever  puts  any  faith 
in  them.  There  are,  however,  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ages  of  the 
parents  exercise  some  influence  on  tlie  sex  of  their  ofi'spring,  because  it  appears  that 
Avhen  the  father  is  older  than  the  mother  more  male  than  female  children  are  born ; 
Avhen  younger,  more  females  than  males.  Attempts  have  also  lieen  recently  made 
to  determine  the  sex  of  the  child  by  the  auscultatory  examination  of  its  heart. 
When  the  number  of  the  beats  of  the  child’s  pulse  amounts  to  from  144  to  160  })er 
minute,  the  child  is  said  to  be  female ; Avhen  from  120  to  140,  it  is  said  to  be  male. 
There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this,  and  a fair  guess  may  be  made  by  this  method 
of  the  sex  of  the  child  unborn.  But  this  method  is  far  from  certain.  Indeed, 
though  in  a majority  of  cases  it  may  even  prove  correct,  it  Avill  prove  to  be  false 
in  a large  minority.  It  appears  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  more  directly 
related  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  child  than  to  the  sex,  so  that  a biff,  strono-, 
heavy  child  has  a sloAver  pulse  than  a small,  Aveakly,  and  badly-nourished  one. 
Supposing,  howeA'er,  that  the  children  Avere  healthy  in  any  number  of  given  cases, 
the  male  Avould  almost  in  each  case  weigh  more  than  the  female,  so  that  the  AA^eight 
Avhich  favours  sIoav  pulse  Avould  be  in  the  male  sex.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  observation  that  sex  can  be  discovered  by  the  pulse. 

Some  curious  cases  of  pregnancy  occur  Avhere  the  condition  remains  quite  un- 
suspected throughout  the  Avhole  time,  and  even  for  the  first  hours  of  labour.  The 
late  Dr.  Tanner  reports  the  folloAving  case  : — 

“I  was  sent  for  on  Thursday  morning,  17th  of  April,  1862,  at  nine  o’clock, 

to  see  Mrs.  G , forty-tAvo  years  of  age,  Avho  had  been  suffering  gi*eat  jiain  in 

the  abdomen  since  eleven  o’clock  on  the  preceding  night.  This  lady  had  previously 
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sought  iny  advice  on  some  half-dozen  occasions.  She  had  last  consulted  me  at  the 
beginning  of  March  for  an  attack  of  indigestion,  on  which  occasion  no  mention  was 
made  of  any  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  nor  was  there  any  swelling  perceptible 
thiough  her  di’ess.  Her  history  is  that  she  has  been  married  for  rather  more  than 
dii’ee  years  (since  February,  1859),  and  that  she  has  never  been  pregnant.  The 
catamenia  were  lost  on  some  time  in  June,  1861,  but  as  they  had  been  very  scanty 
for  live  or  six  months  before,  this  circumstance  did  not  particularly  attract  her 
attention.  In  fact,  she  attributed  the  sensation  to  the  change  of  life. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  patient’s  house,  I found  her  in  bed,  complaining  of  cfros-t 
abdominal  pain,  which  had  kept  her  awake  the  whole  night.  Her  husband  and  her 
mother-in-law  wei'e  pi'esent,  as  well  as  a mairied  sister  who  had  borne  children.  I 

was  told  that  Mrs.  G had  not  been  well  for  a fortnight,  her  breath  having  been 

shoi't  on  making  any  exertion,  and  her  legs  having  become  swollen.  On  Wednesday 
night,  at  eleven  o’clock,  she  suddenly  began  to  suffer  from  pain  in  the  stomach,  for 
the  relief  of  which  her  friends  applied  a mustard  poultice.  At  two  o’clock  a.m., 
the  sufierings  were  so  great  that  a neighbouring  medical  man  was  sent  for.  This 
gentleman  was  unable  to  attend,  but  sent  his  assistant,  who  was  said  to  have- 
stated  that  the  illness  was  due  to  ‘ flatulence  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels.’  He 
gave  a bottle  of  medicine,  the  second  dose  of  which,  however,  caused  sickness,  and 
failed  to  afford  any  relief. 

“ On  examining  the  abdomen,  I discovered  an  oval  tumour  distinctly  occupying 
the  right  side,  and  extending  from  the  pelvis  to  some  two  inches  above  the 
umbilicus.  It  seemed  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  adult  head ; but  although  the 
abdominal  parietes  were  thin,  the  tumour  was  by  no  means  distinct  to  the  sight, 
though  it  was  readily  made  out  on  palpation.  On  making  a vaginal  examination,  I 
found  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  a crown-piece,  and  the  head  of  a fcetus 
I'litering  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  with  the  vertex  presenting.  The  membranes  were 
ruptured  ; but  the  patient  was  not  conscious  of  any  discharge  of  water  having 
taken  place,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  moisture  on  the  bed  upon  which 
she  had  been  lying  all  night.  On  inspecting  the  breasts,  a narrow  brown  areola 
was  seen ; but  it  certainly  did  not  exceed  half  an  inch  in  width.  When 

Mrs.  G was  asked  if  she  had  felt  any  movement  in  her  abdomen,  she  allowed 

tliat  she  had  occasionally  experienced  cmdous  sensations  for  some  weeks  past,  but 
these  were  attributed  to  flatulence.  During  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy  there 
had  been  neither  sickness  nor  any  feeling  of  nausea.  The  moderate  increase  in  size 
which  was  perceptible  had  been  attributed  to  the  natural  deposition  of  fat,  for 
all  the  members  of  her  family  are  disposed  to  be  stout. 

“ As  the  pains  were  not  violent,  and  the  head  did  not  advance,  I left  the  case  at 
nine  o’clock,  after  explaining  its  nature ; but  the  explanation  was  received  with 
incredulity,  neither  the  patient  nor  her  husband  having  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
pregnancy  existed.  The  sister,  however,  took  steps  for  obtaining  the  loan  of 
baby-linen,  &c. 

“ At  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon,  when  I returned,  the  pains  of  labour  were 
strong  and  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  head  was  low  down,  and  the  parts  fully 
dilated. 
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“ The  child  (a  female)  was  born  with  animation  suspended  ; but  by  a 
persevering  use  of  artificial  respiration,  it  was  resuscitated  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour.  Although  small,  it  seemed  to  be  a mature  infant.  She  has  since  become 

strong  and  healthy.” 

Dr.  Tanner  remarks  on  the  above  case  ; — “ The  history,  however,  seems  to 
establish  the  fact  that  a woman  may  conceive,  may  go  to  the  full  time  of  gestation, 
and  may  be  in  labour  for  ten  hours,  without  having  any  suspicion  that  she  is 
pregnant.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned,  that  from  all  I ha^'e  seen  and  heard 

of  Mrs.  G , no  doubt  whatever  is  entertained  but  that  her  statements  may 

be  taken  as  strictly  true.  Independently  of  this  circumstance,  it  so  happens  that 
both  parents,  though  they  despaired  of  ever  having  a chdd,  were  both  anxious 
to  have  one  ; and  the  birth  of  the  little  girl  was  therefore  regarded  as  the  happiest 
event  which  could  befall  them. 

Other  cases  have  been  recorded  bearing  on  the  same  point,  and  the  fact  that 
pregnancy  may  occur  and  its  subject  be  unconscious  of  it  is  put  beyond  dispute. 

"cases  happen  also  when  women  imagine  themselves  pregnant  when  they  are  not. 
These  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

That  women  fall  into  such  errors  may  appear  at  first  sight  strange,  but  a 
consideration  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  pregnancy  will  tend  to^  lessen  the 
wonder  that  the  above  statements  may  have  called  forth,  inasmuch  as  it  will  then 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  sign  of  pregnancy  of  which  the  woman  lierself  can  be 
cognisant  which  may  not  be  simulated  by  disease.  Though  the  symptoms  which 
attend,  or  are  associated  with,  the  state  under  consideration  are  numerous,  they  are 
not  all  of  equal  value,  and  very  few  of  them  are  absolutely  diagnostic  of  pregnancy ; 
and  these  few  may  elude  the  observation  of  a skilled  physician. 

SwppT6Ssioii  of  tho  ^ileuses. — One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  conception  having 
taken  place  is  the  suppression  of  the  menses.  The  menstrual  flow  does  not  return 
at  the  expected  time.  This  is  the  general  rule,  and  when  a married  woman  finds 
that  her  courses  do  not  appear  at  the  time  they  are  due,  she  regards  herself  as 
being  pregnant ; and  she  is  usually  right  in  doing  so.  The  rule  is,  however,  not 
without  exception,  and  therefore  too  great  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  the  fact 
of  menstrual  suppression  by  itself.  The  menses  are  not  always  stopped  Avhen  con- 
ception has  raken  place.  For  several  months — three,  four,  or  five — the  discharge 
may  return  regularly,  though  the  woman  is  pregnant.  Cases  have  occurred, 
indeed,  in  which  they  have  returned  every  month  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy.  Women  who  had  never  menstruated  have  become  pregnant,  and 
during  their  pregnancy  have  had  a menstrual  flow  every  month.  Such  cases  are 
rare  ; but  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  is  quite  enough  to  invalidate  the  symptom 
under  consideration  as  a sign  of  pregnancy. 

Besides,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  menses  may  be  suppi-essed  through  many 
other  causes  than  the  occurrence  of  conception.  In  newly  married  young  women,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  two  or  three  periods  to  be  missed  without  any  known  cause. 
The  yoiiHg  wife  believes  herself  pregnant,  but  she  soon  finds  out  her  error. 

Nausea  and  Vomiting. — Another  symptom  which  appears  at  an  early  period  of 
pregnancy  is  sickness.  It  usually  makes  its  appearance  soon  after  impregnation, 
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and  last  for  Inyo  or  three,  or  even  six  months.  It  may,  indeed,  continue  throughout 
tlie  whole  term  of  pregnancy.  In  other-s,  again,  it  does  not  come  on  until  the 
later  months.  This  vomiting  is  worse  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  has 
consequently  been  called  “morning  sickness.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
Its  value  as  a sign  of  pregnancy  is  very  slight,  as  it  may  not  only  be  altogether 
absent,  but  similar  vomiting  may  be  due  to  numerous  other  causes.  The  vomiting 
of  pregnancy  is  not  due  to  indigestion,  but  to  a sympathy  with  the  uterus— an 
irritation  of  the  stomach  arising  from  the  condition  of  the  womb.  It  is  considered 

w len  not  excessive  as  a good  sign,  for  it  is  said  that  “ a sick  pregnancy  is  a safe 
pregnancy.” 

Together  with  vomiting,  there  is  often  heartburn,  Avaterbrash,  pain  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  degraded  appetite.  The  woman  loathes  her  usual  food,  and  longs 
for  indigestible  and  injurious  substances.  Sometimes  there  is  great  increase  in  the 
secretion  of  saliva.  Water  runs  from  the  mouth  almost  in  a constant  stream. 
Sometimes  there  is  diarrhcea. 

Changes  in  the  Breasts. — The  l)reasts  are  organs  Avhich  sympathise  in  a very 
remarkable  manner  with  the  womb.  When  there  is  disease  or  ii-ritation  of  the 
latter,  the  former  often  become  painful  and  swollen.  But  this  sympathy  is  more 
marked  during  jiregnancy  than  in  any  other  condition.  At  an  early  jieriod  after 
conception  the  pregnant  woman  begins  to  feel  peculiar  sensations  in  the  l)reasts — a 
feeling  of  discomfort,  soreness,  and  even  jiain  : soon  the  organs  begin  to  feel  tense, 
and  to  throb.  About  the  end  of  the  second  month  they  usually  become  hard, 
uneA’en,  and  knotty;  the  blue  veins  which  run  under  the  cutaneous  covering  become 
larger  and  more  marked  ; the  dark  area  around  the  nipjDle  (the  areola)  becomes 
deeper  coloured,  and  large,  moist,  and  uneven  on  the  surface.  White  lines  soon 
make  their  appearance  on  the  nianimary  surface,  radiating  from  the  nipples  as 
a centre.  Milk  or  a milky  fluid  may  l)e  made  to  exude  from  the  nipple  on 
pressure  ; but  this,  though  popularly  regarded  as  a sure  sign  of  j^regnaucy,  is  by  no 
means  such.  Indeed,  no  sign  can  be  of  much  less  value  when  taken,  not  in 
conjunction  Avith  others,  but  alone,  for  milk  has  been  seen  in  the  male  breasts,  and 
even  in  those  of  neAv-born  babes. 


The  secretion  of  milk  may  also  be  kept  up  for  years  in  the  breasts  of  those  avIio 
have  once  been  pregnant,  or  it  can  be  excited  after  eA’en  years  of  suspension. 
Di‘.  Livingstone,  in  his  “ Missionary  TraA^els  and  Researches  in  South  Afi’ica,” 
relates  the  folloAving  curious  examples  : — 

“ Masina  of  KuruAvan  had  no  children  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Sina,  and 
had  no  milk  after  Sina  Avas  Aveaned,  an  event  Avhich  is  usually  deferred  until  the 
child  is  tAvo  or  three  years  old.  Sina  married  when  she  AA'as  seA^enteen  or  eighteen, 
and  had  tAvins  ; Masina,  after  at  least  fifteen  years’  interval  since  she  last  suckled  a 
child,  took  possession  of  one  of  them,  applied  it  to  her  breast,  and  milk  floAA-ecl,  so 
that  she  Avas  enabled  to  nurse  the  child  entirely.  Masina  Avas  at  this  time  at  least 
forty  years  of  age.  I have  Avitnessed  several  other  cases  analogous  to  this.  A 
grandmother  of  forty — or  even  less,  for  they  become  Avithered  at  an  early  age — 
A\dien  left  at  home  Avith  a young  child,  applies  it  to  her  OAvn  shrivelled  breast,  and 
milk  soon  floAvs.  In  some  cases,  as  that  of  Mabogosiug,  the  chief  Avife  of  Mahure, 
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who  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  the  child  was  not  entirely  dependent  on  the 
grandmother’s  breast,  as  the  mother  suckled  it  too.  I had  witnessed  the  production 
of  milk  so  frequently  by  the  simple  application  of  the  lips  of  the  child,  tha. 
was  not  therefore  surprised  when  told  by  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern  Africa  of 
a native  doctor,  who,  by  applying  a poultice  of  the  pounded  larv^  of  hornets  to  the 
breasts  of  a woman,  aided  by  the  attempts  of  the  child,  could  bring  back  the  milk. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  story  in  the  ‘ Cloud  of  Witnesses,’  of  a man  during  the 
time  of  persecution  in  Scotland  putting  his  child  to  his  own  breast,  and  finding, 
the  astonishment  of  the  whole  country,  that  milk  followed  the  act,  may  have  been 
literally  truel  It  was  regarded  and  quoted  as  a miracle  3 but  the  feelings  of  the 
father  towards  the  child  of  the  murdered  mother  must  have  been  as  nearly  as 
possible  analogous  to  the  maternal  feeling;  and  as  anatomists  declare  the  structure 
of  both  the  male  and  female  breasts  to  be  identical,  there  is  nothing  physically 
impossible  in  the  alleged  result.  The  illustrious  Baron  Humboldt  quotes  an 
instance  of  the  male  breast  yielding  milk  ; and  though  I am  not  conscious  of  being 
over-credulous,  the  strange  instances  I have  examined  in  the  opposite  sex  make  me 
believe  that  there  is  no  error  in  that  philosopher’s  statement. 

Of  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  breast  during  pregnancy,  those  in 
the  areola  are  the  most  important  and  most  trustworthy.  They  begin  about  the 
second  month  in  a deepening  of  the  hue,  a tumescence,  a moistening  of  the  surface, 
and  an  enlargement  of  the  small  glands  on  them. 

Dr.  hlontgomery  has  described  these  changes  as  follows : “ During  the 

progress  of  the  next  two  or  three  months  the  changes  in  the  areola  are  in 
genefal  perfected,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  it  presents  the  following  character  : 
a circle  around  the  nipple,  whose  colour  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the 
particular  complexion  of  the  individual,  being  usually  much  darker  in  persons 
with  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  sallow  skin  than  in  those  of  fair  hair,  light- 
coloured  eyes,  and  delicate  complexions.  The  area  of  this  circle  varies  in 
diameter  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half,  and  increases  in  most  persons  as 
pregnancy  advances,  as  also  does  the  depth  of  colour.  I have  seen  the  areola 
at  the  time  of  labour  almost  black,  and  upwards  of  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  a 
young  woman  of  very  dark  hair  and  complexion,  while  in  another  instance  its 
lireadth  around  the  base  of  the  nipple  did  not  at  any  time  of  gestation  amount 
to  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  at  first  was  not  moi-e  than  an  eighth.  This  circle, 
however,  narrow  as  it  was,  Avas  studded  at  neaidy  regular  intervals  with  the 
glandular  tubercles,  which  were  not  unlike  a ring  of  beads.”  Around  the  deep- 
coloured  circle  immediately  surrounding  the  nipple  appears  another  ring  of  a much 
fainter  tint,  called  the  secondary  areola.  This  has  a mottled  appearance,  which  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  the  effects  of  drops  of  rain  falling  on  a tinted  surface,  and 
discharging  the  colour.  This  symptom  is  more  valuable  in  a first  than  in  a 
subsequent  pregnancy,  for  after  the  first  the  areola  remains,  permanently  larger 
and  darker. 

The  dark  colour  is  due  to  a deposition  of  pigment  in  the  skin.  Similar 
pigmentary  deposits  are  met  with  elsewhere.  There  is  often  a dark  line  running 
from  the  pubes  up  to  the  navel,  and  from  thence  on  again -to  the  lower  end  of  the 
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breast-bone  Aroaml  the  navel  it  forms  a dark  circle  : a dark  circle  is  sometimes 

mrts  o7ft  TT  occasionally  seen  on  other 

parts  o he  body_as  the  forehead,  face,  or  neck-which  may  disappear  after 
labour,  but  may  remain  permanently.  ^appeal  attei 

Soon  after  conception  the  tvomb  begins  to  grow  rapidly:  it  becomes  heavier 
^d  sinks  lower  m the  pelvis.  This  gives  ri.se  to  a flattening  of  the  abdomen  below 
he  umbilicus-between  that  point  and  the  pnbes-and  has  given  rise  to  the  Freil 
proverb-  En  v.ntre  plat,  enfant  il  y a."  At  this  time  there  is  frequently  some 
urinary  trouble-a  frequent  desire  to  pass  water.  From  the  third  to  the  fourth 

,e  for  that  cavity  to  contain  it,  and  consequently  it  rises  into  the  cavity  of  the 

T ,°T“  *’““8  ‘’“““■“'I  ^ tl'C  'voman 

feels  herself  arger,  her  clothes  are  tight,  and  she  has  a sense  of  fulness.  At  the 

rg^  :i::;ei:^ 

The  womb  itself  has  also  undergone  marked  changes— changes  in  sliane  and 
consistent  The  neck  has  become  enlarged,  very  much  softer,  and  its  opening 
bigger.  ^ The  glands  on  its  surface  are  more  marked,  and  can  be  easily  felt.  The 
cn-culation  tlirougli  tlie  organ  has  much  increased,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
neck  and  the  vagina  lias  become  darker,  and  of  a livid  or  violet  colour 

A symptom  which  is  popularly  regarded  as  an  absolutely  certain'  sign  of  pre- 
nancy is  the  sensation  felt,  by  the  woman  and  called  “quickening.”  The  term  was 
applied  to  convey  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  child  then  Idecame  alive  or  quick  and 
that  It  was  not  so  before  that  event.  This  is  known  to  be  incorrect,  inasmuch  as 
the  child  or  embryo  is  alive  from  the  first,  though  its  life  is  a lower  form  of  life 
than  it  IS  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  just  as  the  life  of  a child  an  hour  before 
birth  IS  a lower  form  of  life  than  that  it  possesses  an  hour  after  birth.  Marvellous 
statements  have  been  made,  and  discussions  carried  on,  as  to  tlie  time  when  the 
child  first  possesses  a soul,  but  we  cannot  say  that  this  mystery  has  been  made  any 
clearer  by  any  statements  that  have  been  made  regarding  it.  Let  it  suffice  here  to 
say  that  from  the  time  of  conception  there  is  life  in  the  embryo,  simple  thouah  it 
be  when  compared  with  the  higher  life  of  a born  child  or  an  adult  man,  yet  too 
complex  to  be  solved  by  the  greatest  philosopher. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  quickening  is  of  some  value  in  the  diagnosis  of 
pregnancy.  At  the  same  time  its  value  has  been  greatly  over-rated.  It  is  thouo'ht 
by  women  generally  not  only  to  mark  the  time  when  the  embryo  first  starts  into 
life,  but  also  to  occur  always  at  the  middle  of  ])regnancy — at  about  four  and  a half 
months.  Usually  it  happens  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  momh,  or,  to  give  a 
wider  range  and  be  more  accurate,  between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  weeks. 

It  sometimes  takes  place  earlier— as  early  as  the  tenth  week— but  this  is  very 
lare.  In  many  cases  it  does  not  happen  until  much  later,  and  in  some  not 
at  all. 

The  sensation  felt  at  the  time  is  described  differently  by  diifferent  women. 
They  say  it  is  a peculiar  flutter,  a tsqiping,  or  a pulsation  or  a thrill  in  the  region  of 
the  womb,  sometimes  a tremulous  motion  like  that  of  a little  bird  held,  in  the 
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hand.  Dr.  Montgomery  describes  the  phenomena  as  follows  — “ Under  ordinary 
circumstances  when  quickening  does  occur,  but  especially  if  it  happens  with  the 
sudden  ascent  of  the  uterus  from  the  pelvis,  the  woman  is  apt  to  feel  an  unusual 
degree  of  nervous  agitation,  which  not  unfrequently  ends  in  faintness,  or  even 
complete  syncope,  after  which  she  is  sensible  of  a slight  fluttering  sensation,  which 
from  day  to  day  becomes  more  distinct,  until  she  fully  recognises  the  motions  of 
the  child.” 

The  causes  of  these  phenomena  are  a matter  of  question,  and  subject  to 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Some  believe  that  they  are  due  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  child,  and  that  the  mother  at  that  time  becomes  conscious  of  them  for 
the  first  time— this  is  the  more  generally  received  opinion  ; others  believe  they  are 
due  to  the  sudden  ascent  of  the  womb  from  the  pelvis  to  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
while  a third  party  refers  them  to  the  first  contractions  of  the  uterine  wall.  It  is 
probable  that  the  three  views  are  correct,  for  the  sensations  described  by  difierent 
women  must  be  ascribed  to  different  causes.  In  one  case  they  are  due  to  the 
movements  of  the  child,  in  another  to  uterine  contraction.s,  and  in  a thiid  to 
sudden  ascent  of  the  uterus  ; but  more  than  one  may  co-operate  in  producing  the 
sensation. 

From  this  time  onward  the  mother  becomes  more  conscious  of  peculiar 
sensations,  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  these  sensations  are  due  to  the 
movements  of  the  child — that  is,  when  pregnancy  is  present.  We  say  when 
pregnancy  is  pre.sent,  because  we  shall  see  by-and-by  that  such  sensations  a.scribed 
to  the  movements  of  the  child  are  sometimes  felt  by  women  who  are  not  jiregnant, 
even  by  women  who  have  had  children,  and  therefore  know  the  character  of  the 
sensations  due  to  the  child’s  motions  in  the  uterus.  Some  women  feel  these 
sensations  only  in  a very  slight  degree  ; others,  again,  feel  the  greatest  annoyance, 
discomfort,  and  even  pain  from  them — they  cannot  sleep,  and  therefore  seek  advice 
with  a view  to  control  them  ; others,  again,  never  feel  the  child  at  all  from  the 
begiiming  to  the  end  of  pregnancy. 

Again,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  women  believe  themselves  pregnant, 
and  have  many  or  all  the  subjective  sensations  associated  with  that  state,  while  in 
reality  they  are  not  in  the  family  way.  These  are  very  peculiar  cases.  They  may 
occur  at  any  age  from  twenty-five  to  fifty,  but  usually  about  the  change  of  life — 
during  the  “ dodging-time.”  Often  this  happens  to  women  who  wish  to  believe 
they  are  in  an  interesting  state,  and  are  desirous  of  having  a family.  But  it 
happens  also  to  women  who  have  had  several  children,  who  ought  to  know 
what  the  sensations  and  feelings  associated  with  pi'egnancy  are,  and  who  have  not 
the  least  desire  to  have  an  addition  to  their  already  large  families.  Several  such 
cases  have  come  under  our  observation,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  found  it 
impossible  to  persuade  them  of  their  error.  Time  alone — that  great  solver  of 
intricate  questions  and  knotty  points — will  convince  them  of  their  mistake  ; and 
even  against  its  unanswerable  arguments  they  persevere  in  their  belief  (for  after 
the  usual  period  of  pregnancy  has  elapsed,  up  to  the  tenth,  twelfth,  fourteenth 
month,  or  even  longer,  they  prove  faithful  to  their  creed),  until  finally  they 
renounce  it  for  very  shame. 
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i]ie  causes  of  these  abnormal  sensations  are  various  : it  may  be  a false 
conceptmn,  a tumour  of  the  uterus  or  ovary,  some  disease  of  the  or^^ans  of 
generation,^  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  retention  of  the  menstrual 
ihscharge  in  the  womb,  movements  of  gas  in  the  intestines,  or  an  unnatural 
pulsation  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  abdomen.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that 

quickening— though  a valuable  sign  of  pregnancy— cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a 
sure  sign  of  that  state. 

After  the  time  of  quickening-or,  more  accurately,  after  the  womb  has 
ascended  from  the  pelvic  into  the  abdominal  cavity— the  organ  rapidly  grows  in 
size,  and  the  abdomen  enlarges.  At  the  lifth  month  the  upper  border  of  the  uterus 
reaches  to  a point  midway  between  the  pubes  and  navel.  The  navel,  which  had 
lit  lerto  been  considerably  depressed,  becomes  now  less  so.  In  the  sixth  month  the 
womb  reaches  to  a level  with  the  navel,  and  the  navel  itself  is  almost  on  a level 
with  the  surrounding  surface — the  depression  is  almost  elfaced. 

In  the  seventh  month  the  womb  is  still  larger,  and  inclined  to  the  right  side, 
and  reaches  to  a point  midway  between  the  navel  and  the  lower  end  of  the  breast- 
bone. The  depression  of  the  navel  is  quite  effaced. 

Ill  the  eighth  month  the  organ  reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  breast-bone,  and 
ecomes  widei.  The  na\el  itself  is  not  only  not  depressed,  but  is  now  pushed 
toruard  and  prominent  beyond  the  neighbouring  surface. 

In  the  ninth  month  the  womb  sinks  somewhat  lower,  and  the  navel  becomes  still 
more  prominent. 

During  these  the  last  four  months  of  pregnancy — the  symptoms  become  more 
marked,  and  certain  indisputable  signs  of  the  condition  make  themselves  manifest. 
These  refer  chiefly  to  the  child,  and  most  of  them  require  special  knowledge  and 
skill  for  their  detection  and  recognition — esjiecially  knowledge  and  skill  in  ausculta- 
tion, though  others  may  lie  obtained  by  careful  manipulation  or  palpation. 

If  the  hand  be  laid  flat  on  the  abdomen,  and  retained  there  for  a little  time, 
certain  peculiar  movements  will  be  felt.  These  may  be  due  to  three  causes.  In  the 
first  place  they  may  arise  from  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  itself.  In  this  case  the 
tumour  formed  by  the  gravid  womb  becomes  harder,  firmer,  more  tense  and  resist- 
ing,  and  after  a while  relaxes  again.  These  conti'actions  take  jilace  at  intervals 
from  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  ; indeed,  from  the  time  the  uterus  can  be  felt  in  the 
abdomen  until  the  end  of  pregnancy. 

But  if  the  hand  be  still  retained  in  the  same  position  on  the  abdomen,  other 
movements  will  soon  make  themselves  felt.  These  are  little  blows  or  kicks  given 
suddenly— perhaps  two  or  three  in  succe.ssion — and  then  all  is  quiet  again.  They 
may,  however,  be  continued  for  some  time,  especially  during  the  later  months  ; 
indeed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  they  may  be  so  frequent  and  strong  as  to  be  a 
source  of  great  annoyance,  and  even  of  sleeplessness. 

Other  sensations  may  be  felt  by  this  method  which  are  unconnected  with  the 
womb,  and  these  may  be  mistaken  for  those  produced  by  the  movements  of  the 
child  or  the  contractions  of  the  uterine  wall.  They  are  due  to  the  sudden  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  wall  of  the  abflomen,  or  to  the  movements  of 
gas  ill  the  intestine.  In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
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sensations  felt  from  this  cause  and  those  arising  from  pregnancy,  for  both  may 
have  very  much  the  same  characters ; so  that  feeling  movements  in  the  abdomen, 
unless  they  can  be  distinctly  recognised  as  due  to  the  motions  of  the  child,  is  not  a 
sure  sign  of  pregnancy. 

Another  sign  is  repercussion  or  ballotteinent.  This  may  be  practised  by  simple 
abdominal  palpation,  or  through  the  \-agina.  The  latter  method  is  more  pnerally 
adopted  by  physicians,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  certain  in  its  results.^  The  sign 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  child  is  a solid  body  boating  in  a fluid,  and  that 
certain  movements  can  be  given  to  that  body  so  as  to  make  its  presence  felt.  If  the 
woman  lie  on  her  side,  and  a hand  be  laid  flat  on  the  abdomen  under  the  projecting 
womb,  so  that  a hard  resistance  be  felt,  and  then  a smart  sharp  jerk  upwaids  be 
given,  this  feeling  of  hard  resistance  will  disappear,  and  immediately  afterwards  a 
perceptible  tap  will  be  felt,  and  the  feeling  of  resistance  returns.  These  phenomena 
are  explained  in  the  following  manner  ; — By  the  sudden  jerk  the  child,  which  has 
gravitated  to  the  lowest  possible  position,  is  pushed  upwards,  floating  in  its  sur- 
rounding fluid  ; immediately,  however,  it  begins  to  descend  again  by  gravitation, 
and  strikes  the  wall  of  the  uterus  at  the  spot  where  the  hand  is  applied. 

This  is  not  a certain  sign  of  pregnancy,  though  in  the  inflnite  majority  of  cases 
it  may  be  relied  upon  ; yet  the  sign  may  be  obtained  in  other  conditions  than 
pregnancy,  l^or  instance,  in  some  rare  forms  of  ovarian  tumours  a solid  body  is 
found  floating  in  the  fluid  of  a cyst — a condition  which  would  give  rise  to  repercus- 
sion or  ballotteinent  under  proper  manipulation.  The  known  rarity  of  such  cases, 
however,  render  the  ballottement  a valuable  sign  of  pregnancy. 

But  by  palpation  or  manipulation  through  the  abdominal  wall  much  more  may 
frequently  be  learnt  than  simply  the  existence  of  pregnancy.  If  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen  be  not  too  rigid  or  too  thick  from  the  deposition  of  fat,  the  shape  of  the 
child  can  be  without  much  difficulty  made  out ; its  limbs,  its  buttocks,  its  back,  and 
its  head  can  be  distinguished,  and  in  this  way  the  exact  position  which  it  occupies 
may  be  recognised.  Moreover,  by  taking  advantage  of  this  knowledge,  one  of  the 
greatest  recent  advances  in  midwifery  and  the  treatment  of  labour  has  been 
attained. 

Knowing  the  position  occupied  by  the  child  or  foetus  in  the  womb,  knowing  that 
it  floats  therein  surrounded  by  a fluid,  and  knowing  that  by  slight  force  it  can  be 
easily  moved  in  that  fluid,  it  became  evident  that  by  careful  and  well-directed 
manipulation  the  position  of  the  child  could  be  altered  at  will,  and  practice  has 
abundantly  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  inference.  When  it  is  knovm  that  the  child 
occupies  an  unnatural  position,  or  a position  which  is  unfavourable  to  birth,  or 
which  renders  labour  prolonged  and  consequently  dangerous  to  tlie  mother  and 
child,  advantage  may  and  should  at  once  be  taken  of  the  power  of  changing  the 
position  of  the  child  in  the  manner  described  into  a more  natural  or  favourable  one. 
In  this  way  great  and  serious  danger  may  often  be  avoided.  This  method  of 
“ turning,”  as  it  is  called,  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  obstetric  art. 

But  by  far  the  most  reliable  of  all  the  signs  of  pregnancy  is  the  beating  of  the 
child’s  heart.  This  is  an  absolutely  certain  symptom  of  that  state,  and  with 
ordinary  care  no  other  can  be  mistaken  for  it.  Indeed,  nothing  can  simulate  it  so  as 
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to  deceive  a caveful  observer.  It  requires  for  its  recognition,  however,  a skilled 
observer,  an  educated  ear.  It  is  known  that  by  listening  over  the  heart  of  a 

about  seventy  or  eighty  times  a minute,  and  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heart. 

a die  b "“““f'  P™d"oes  double  sounds,  which  become 

dible  by  means  of  the  stethoscope  about  the  fifth  month,  and  continue  to  increase 

?*  f T P‘'«g"™»y-  Tl'oy  are  heard  generally 

cal  a * I fl  this  spot  varies  in  different 

mimh  . “ Tn  the  position  of  the  child.  The  sounds  are 

bein!  (,T  !TT  ,1"  ‘’*® the  mother’s  heart  or  the  beats  of  her  pulse, 
bemg  fiom  120  to  160  a minute.  The  sounds  are  double,  and  have  received  the 
me  of  tlc-tacs,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  sounds  of  a w-atch.  Several 
lings  may  be  lairnt,  with  a certain  degree  of  probability,  by  observing  tl.e 
chaiacter  luid  position  of  the  sounds  of  the  child’s  heart.  As  the  place  in  wliicli  the 
soun  s are  hsard  is  a very  limited  area,  and  varies  in  position  with  the  position  of 
the  child,  the  latter  can  to  a certain  extent  be  inferred  from  the  former.  Moreover 
recent  investigations  go  to  show  that  the  number  of  the  sounds  per  minute  varies 
more  or  less  with  the  sex  of  the  child.  If  the  pulse  be  very  quick,  the  child  is  r. 
female  , if  slow,  the  child  is  a male.  The  question  has  already  been  discussed. 

Besides,  it  is  possible  by  auscultation  to  detect  in  some  eases  twin  pregnancy 
If  two  distinct  fffital  pulsations  can  be  heard,  audible  at  distant  spots  of  the 
abdomen,  there  can  be  but  one  inference— that  is,  that  there  are  two  heaits  pro- 
ducing the  two  pulsations ; and  if  two  hearts,  then  two  children. 

When  the  fmtus  is  dead,  the  heart  does  not  beat,  and  the  heart  sounds  are  not 
produced,  and  consequently  cannot  be  heard,  so  that  pregnancy  may  exist  without 
tcetal  heart  sounds.  In  some  cases  also  of  ordinary  healthy  pregnancy  it  is  not 
possible  after  the  most  careful  examination  to  detect  the  heart  sounds;  so  that 
though  the  presence  of  the  sounds  of  the  child’s  heart  is  an  indisputable  sign  of 
Pregnancy,  yet  the  absence  of  such  sign  does  not  negative  the  condition. 

Another  sign  of  pregnancy  is  the  funic  souffle.  It  is  the  sound  produced  when 
the  funis^  or  chord  is  pressed  upon.  It  is,  however,  very  rarely  audible.  When 
heard,  it  is  a sure  sign  of  the  presence  of  jiregnancy. 

The  uterine  or  placental  “souffle  or  bruit”  is  yet  another  sign  of  the  state  under 
consideration.  ^ It  becomes  audible  about  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy.  It  come? 
and  goes.  It  is  heard  for  a short  time,  and  then  disappears,  and  again  returns  in  i 
short  time.  Vai'ious  theories  have  been  advanced  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  its 
production.  ^ It  is  not  characteristic  of  pregnancy.  It,  or  a sound  similar  to  it,  is 
often  heard  in  other  conditions,  as  when  fibrous  tumour  is  present. 

Besides  these,  many  other  sounds  may  be  heard  over  the  abdomen : sounds  due 
to  the  movements  of  the  child — these  are  dull  thuds,  accompanied  by  a sudden  jerk 
or  impulse ; sounds  due  to  the  movements  of  gas  and  fimds  in  the  intestines,  &c. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  are  only  two  absolutely  sure  signs  of  pregnancy 
and  these  can  be  recognised  with  certainty  by  a skilled  observer  only — an  observer 
skilled  in  auscultation  and  manipulation.  These  signs  are  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
of  the  child  or  foetus,  and  the  sensations  produced  by  the  different  parts  of  the 
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child,  so  as  to  distinguish  those  parts.  It  is  not  enough  to  recognise  the  presence  of 
a solid  body  floating  in  a fluid,  thoxigh  this  would  supply  evidence  of  the  probability 
approaching  to  certainty  of  the  presence  of  pi’egnancy;  but  the  condition  is  met 
with,  though  infinitely  rarely,  in  tumours.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  sounds  of  the 
foetal  heart  cannot  be  simulated,  and  though  pregnancy  may  exist  and  the  sounds 
be  not  present  (as  when  the  child  is  dead)  or  inaudible  j yet,  when  heard,  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  diagnosis. 

The  condition  of  the  nipple  and  its  surrounding  coloured  ring  has  been  said  to 
be  absolutely  characteristic  : in  most  cases,  doubtless,  it  is  characteristic,  but 
disease  may  give  rise  to  a condition  of  breasts  undistinguishable  from  that  of 
pregnancy. 

During  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  then,  certain  sure  signs  of  that  condition 
may  be  discovered  by  auscultation  and  palpation,  or  manipulation  of  the  abdomen, 
but  dui’ing  the  earlier  months  no  such  signs  are  discoverable  ; yet,  by  a careful 
examination  of  the  breasts,  abdomen,  and  womb  through  the  vagina,  a conclusion 
may  be  arrived  at  possessing  an  amount  of  probability  approaching  to  certainty. 

Besides  the  symptoms  enumerated,  many  curious  changes  in  the  dis}X)sitions, 
habits,  and  constitutions  of  women  occur  now  and  then  during  pregirancy,  and 
though  these  cannot  be  accounted  as  symptoms  of  that  condition  in  the  generality 
of  women,  yet  in  those  in  whom  they  have  occurred  once  they  may  be  so  con- 
sidered. Changes  of  disposition,  for  instance,  sometimes  happen  during  this  period. 
A good-temi)ered  woman  and  well-disposed  may  become  irritable  and  malicious  ; 
foidunately,  on  the  other  hand,  every  now  and  then  a .stepmother,  who  is  the  terror 
of  the  smaller  members  of  the  family,  becomes  the  light  of  the  household,  kindness 
itself.  Some  women  lose  their  memory,  others  sight,  others  their  voice,  to  regain 
them  again  after  labour.  Nervous  disorders  of  pregnancy  take  every  shape  and 
form.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  loss  of  a sense,  it  is  the  gain  of  one  that  occurs. 
Women  who  are  melancholy  and  pensrte,  and  even  imbecile,  have  regained  the 
perfect  use  of  their  mental  faculties  during  pregnancy,  to  lose  them  again  after 
partiu’ition.  Women  who  are  deaf  have  regained  the  sense  of  hearing.  Such 
occurrences  are  at  present  inexplicable,  but  they  are  doubtless  due  to  an  increase  of 
nervous  sensibility. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  DURATION  OF  PREGNANCY. 

This  is  a subject  in  which  every  member  of  society,  and  especially  every  woman,  is 
interested.  Considering  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the  condition,  and,  as 
might  be  thought  at  first  sight,  the  material  at  hand  for  the  question,  it  would  seem 
strange  that  it  is  even  now  a disputed  question.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  and 
aii  are  agreed  upon  this  point,  that  the  average  duration  of  pregnancy  is  about  nine 
caleudar  or  ten  lunar  months — from  273  to  280  days.  But  at  the  same  time,  there 
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is  equally  little  doubt  that  the  duration  of  this  state  may  vaiy,  but  to  what  degree 
this  variation  may  amount  has  been  the  subject  of  hot  debate.  The  law  of  England 
does  not  fix  the  limit  of  variation,  and  wisely.  Blackstone  says  “ From  what  has 
been  said,  it  appears  that  all  childi’en  born  before  matrimony  are  bastards  by  oui' 
law  ; and  so  it  is  of  all  children  born  so  long  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  that  by 
the  usual  course  of  gestation  they  could  not  be  begotten  by  him.  But  this  being  a 
matter  of  some  uncertainty,  the  law  is  not  exact  to  a few  days.” 

By  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  duration  of  pregnancy  is  fixed  at  300  days ; by  the 
Scotch  law,  ten  solar  months  is  fixed  as  the  longest  duration  of  the  condition  ; by 
the  Prussian  law,  302  days  ; by  the  Boman  law,  ten  lunar  months. 

Some  cases  of  undoubted  prolonged  gestation  have  occurred,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  numerous;  indeed,  many  of  the  cases  recorded  as  such  cannot  be  accepted, 
for  the  evidence  in  their  favour  is  too  imperfect.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
undisputed  instances  of  cases  in  which  pregnancy  lasted  290,  300,  and  even  317 
days — that  is,  a period  of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  tliirty-seven  days  beyond  the  usual 
forty  weeks. 

Some  authors  state  that  pregnancy  may  last  a year,  or  even  two  or  three.  The 
Chinese  say  that  pregnancy  usually  lasts  seven  or  eight  months,  and  sometimes  one, 
two,  or  even  four  years. 

In  Egypt,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  interpreters  of  the  law  that  “ children 
may  remain  in  their  mother’s  womb  for  four  years.  After  five  years,  this 
cannot  be.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duration  of  pregnancy  may  be  less  than  the  traditional 
nine  months,  and  the  child  be  fully  and  perfectly  developed.  Children  born  at  the 
eighth  month  may  be  of  full  size,  full  weight,  and  full  development.  Women  differ 
by  seveial  days  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  probably  because  of  some  peculiarity 
inherent  in  themsel\es.  In  oohei’  words,  every  woman  has  a period  of  gestation 
proper*  and  j^sculiar  to  herself.  In  some  cases,  this  period  is  less  by  three  or  four 
weeks,  in  others  more  by  four  or  five  weeks,  than  the  generally-accepted  for*ty 
weeks.  Still,  the  great  majority  of  women  are  confined  in  the  fortieth  week  of 
pregnancy. 

The  time  of  expected  confinement  is  often  estimated  from  the  time  of  quickening. 
This,  though  in  some  cases  of  a certain  value,  is  liable  to  mislead  greatly.  When 
made  the  ba^is  of  calculation  of  the  time  of  expected  confinement,  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  middle  of  pregnancy.  We  have  already  pointed  out,  however,  that 
quickening  may  occur  at  any  time  after  the  tenth  week ; and  though  it  may  happen 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  yet  it  usually  happens  between  the  fourteenth  and 
eighteenth  weeks  ; and  we  have  also  said  that  it  may  not  happen  at  all.  It  should, 
however,  be  called  in  as  an  auxiliary  to  decide  the  time  of  confinement,  rather  than 
be  made  the  basis  for  the  calculation.  The  usual  method  adopted  by  physicians  is 
to  calculate  from  the  last  day  of  the  last  menstrual  flow.  From  that  time  they 
count  273  days,  and  in  the  week  after  the  confinement  may  be  expected — that  is, 
between  273  and  280  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  last  catamenia.  Thus,  suppose 
the  catamenia  ceased  on  the  10th  of  March,  labour  would  be  expected  between 
December  8th  and  December  15th. 
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There  is  sometimes  a difficulty  in  estimating  the  date  of  labour  by  this  method, 
because,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  menses  may  not  have  been  suppressed  after 
conception,  but  may  have  returned  for  two,  three,  or  four  periods  atteiwaids.  In 
such  cases,  cpxickening  becomes  of  value,  in  order  to  correct  any  erroi  that  the 
appearance  of  the  menses  may  have  given  rise  to.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  time 
of  expected  confinement  must  necessarily  be  very  uncertain,  and  cannot  be  calculated 
with  any  accuracy.  Other  cases,  again,  occur  in  which  it  becomes  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  to  determine  the  date  of  labour.  For  instance,  a woman  has  ceased  to 
menstruate  in  March — in  July  she  becomes  pregnant.  In  such  a case,  it  is  e^ident 
that  the  duration  of  pregnancy  cannot  be  dated  from  the  last  appearance  of  the 
menses.  Were  it  done,  it  would  lead  to  an  error  of  three  or  four  months. 
Quickening  would  become  valuable  as  an  auxiliary  in  this  case  again  ; but  by  far 
the  best  method  of  estimating  the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  such  cases,  is  to  examine 
the  abdomen  carefully,  and  see  how  high  the  uterus  reaches.  In  this  manner, 
moderately  accurate  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at. 

The  annexed  table  will  show  at  a glance  when  labour  may  be  expected  to  take 
place  in  a person  who  has  always  been  regular.  The  dates  in  the  first  column  are 
those  of  the  last  a})pearance  of  the  menses  ; those  in  the  second,  273  days,  those  in 
the  third,  280  days  from  that  date. 


Table  Showing  the  Duration  of  Pregnancy. 


Last  Day 
of  Last 
Menstrua- 
tion. 

Time  of  Expected 
Conftnement. 

Last  Day 
of  Last 
Menstrua- 
tion. 

Time  of  Expected 
Confinement. 

Last  Day 
of  Lust 
Menstrua- 
tion. 

Time  of  Expected 
Confinement. 

Earliest, 
273  Days. 

Latest, 
280  Days. 

Earliest, 
273  Days. 

Latest, 
280  Days. 

Earliest,  I 
273  Days. 

Latest, 
280  Days. 

January 

October 

October 

February 

November 

November 

March 

December 

December 

1 

1 

8 

4 

4 

11 

9 

7 

14 

2 

2 

9 

5 

5 

12 

10 

s 

15 

3 

3 

10 

6 

6 

13 

11 

9 

16 

4 

4 

11 

7 

7 

14 

12 

10 

17 

5 

5 

12 

8 

8 

15 

13 

11 

18 

6 

6 

13 

9 

9 

16 

14 

12 

19 

7 

7 

14 

10 

10 

17 

15 

13 

20 

8 

8 

15 

11 

11 

18 

16 

14 

21 

9 

9 

16 

12 

12 

19 

17 

15 

22 

10 

10 

17 

13 

13 

20 

18 

16 

23 

11 

11 

18 

14 

14 

21 

19 

17 

24 

12 

12 

19 

15 

15 

22 

20 

18 

25 

13 

13 

20 

16 

16 

23 

21 

19 

26 

14 

14 

21 

17 

17 

24 

22 

20 

27 

15 

15 

22 

18 

18 

25 

23 

21 

28 

16 

16 

23 

19 

19 

23 

24 

22 

29 

17 

17 

24 

20 

20 

27 

25 

23 

30 

18 

18 

25 

21 

21 

28 

26 

24 

31 

19 

19 

26 

22 

22 

29 

Jauviary 

20 

20 

27 

23 

23 

30 

27 

25 

1 

21 

21 

28 

December 

28 

26 

2 

22 

22 

29 

24 

24 

1 

29 

27 

3 

23 

23 

30 

25 

25 

2 

30 

28 

4 

24 

24 

31 

26 

26 

3 

31 

29 

5 

November 

27 

27 

4 

Ai^ril 

25 

25 

1 

28 

28 

5 

1 

30 

6 

26 

26 

2 

March 

2 

31 

7 

27 

27 

3 

1 

29 

6 

January 

28 

28 

4 

2 

.30 

7 

3 

1 

8 

29 

29 

5 

December 

4 

2 

9 

30 

.30 

6 

3 

1 

8 

5 

3 

10 

31 

31 

7 

4 

2 

9 

6 

4 

11 

February 

November 

5 

3 

10 

7 

5 

12 

1 

1 

8 

6 

4 

11 

8 

6 

13 

2 

2 

9 

7 

5 

12 

9 

7 

14 

3 

3 

10 

8 

6 

‘ 13 

10 

8 

15 
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Table  Showing  the  Duration  of  Pregnancy  {continued). 


Last  Day 
of  La.st 
Meustrua- 
tiou. 


April 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

May 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

June 

1 

2 


Time  of  Exi)ected 
Coufinemeut. 


Earliest, 
273  Days. 


Latest, 
280  Days 


January 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

February 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

March 

1 

o 


J auuary 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

February 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

March 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


3 

3 

10 

10 

10  ! 

4 

4 

11 

11 

11 

5 

5 

12 

12 

12  i 

6 

6 

13 

13 

13 

7 

7 

14 

14 

14  1 

8 

8 

15 

15 

15  ! 

9 

9 

16 

16 

16  i 

10 

10 

17 

17 

17 

11 

11 

18 

18 

18 

12 

12 

19 

19 

19 

13 

13 

20 

20 

20 

11 

14 

21 

21 

21 

15 

15 

22 

22 

22 

16 

16 

23 

23 

23 

17  ( 

17 

24 

24 

24 

Last  Day 
of  Last 
Meustrua- 
tiou. 


Time  of  Expected 
Confinement. 


June 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

July 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

August 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Earliest, 
273  Days. 


Latest, 
280  Days. 


March 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Ain-il 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
May 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Last  Day 
of  Last 
Menstrua- 
tion. 


Time  of  Ex2Jected 
Confinement. 


Earliest, 
273  Days. 


Latest, 
280  Days. 


March 

August 

Ma 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

April 

September 

Jun 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

8 

10 

10 

9 

11 

11 

10 

12 

12 

11 

13 

13 

12 

14 

14 

13 

15 

15 

14 

16 

16 

15 

17 

17 

16 

18 

18 

17 

19 

19 

18 

20 

20 

19 

21 

21 

20 

22 

22 

21 

23 

23 

22 

23 

24 

24 

24 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

October 

July 

May 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

8 

10 

10 

9 

11 

11 

10 

12 

12 

11 

13 

13 

12 

14 

14 

13 

15 

15 

14 

16 

16 

15 

17 

17 

16 

18 

18 

17 

19 

19 

18 

20 

20 

19 

21 

21 

20 

22 

22 

21 

23 

23 

22 

24 

24 

23 

24 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

30  1 

30 

30 

31  , 

31 

June 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
26 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

July 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

August 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
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Table  Showing  the  Duration  of  Pregnancy  {continued). 


East  Day 
of  Last  1 

Time  of  Expected 
Confinement. 

Last  Day 
of  Last 
Menstrua- 
tion. 

Time  of  Expected 
Confinement. 

Last  Day 
of  Last 
Menstrua- 
tion. 

Time  of  Ex]>ected 
Confinement. 

Menstrua- 
tion. j 

Earliest, 
273  Days. 

Latest, 
280  Days. 

Earliest, 
273  Days. 

Latest, 
280  Days. 

Earliest, 
273  Days. 

Latest, 
280  Days. 

November 

August 

August 

November 

August 

August 

December 

September 

September 

1 

1 

8 

23 

2:3 

30 

12 

11 

18 

2 

2 

9 

21 

21 

31 

13 

12 

19 

3 

3 

10 

September 

14 

13 

20 

4 

4 

11 

25 

25 

1 

15 

14 

21 

5 

5 

12 

26 

26 

2 

16 

15 

22 

6 

6 

13 

27 

27 

3 

17 

16 

23 

7 

7 

14 

28 

28 

4 

18 

17 

24 

8 

8 

15 

29 

29 

5 

19 

18 

25 

9 

9 

16 

30 

30 

6 

20 

19 

26 

10 

10 

17 

December 

21 

20 

27 

11 

11 

18 

1 

31 

7 

22 

21 

28 

12 

12 

19 

September 

23 

29 

13 

13 

20 

2 

1 

8 

24 

23 

30 

14 

11 

21 

3 

2 

9 

October 

15 

15 

22 

4 

3 

10 

25 

24 

1 

16 

16 

23 

5 

4 

11 

26 

•25 

2 

17 

17 

24 

6 

5 

12 

27 

26 

3 

18 

18 

25 

7 

6 

13 

28 

27 

4 

19 

! 19 

; 26 

8 

7 

14 

29 

28 

5 

2o 

I 20 

! 27 

9 

8 

15 

:30 

29 

6 

21 

1 21 

1 

10 

9 

16 

31 

30 

►7 

22 

1 22 
1 

i 29 

11 

10 

17 

CHAPTEK  XII. 

THE  DISORDERS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

Vomiting — Increased  Secretion  of  Saliva — Enlargement  of  the  Veins  of  the  Legs — Piles — 

Urinary  Troubles — Flooding. 

When  enumerating  the  signs  of  pregnancy  we  spoke  of  the  sympathy  between 
other  organs  and  the  uterus ; and  although  this  is  almost  at  all  times  manifested,  yet 
it  is  peculiarly  marked  when  conception  has  taken  place.  To  this  peculiar  relation 
is  due  many  of  the  disorder’s  of  pregnancy,  though  others  arise  from  the  pressure 
exerci.sed  by  the  enlarged  uterus. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  following  conception  is  vomiting  and  nav^ea..  This 
is  present  at  some  time  in  almost  all  pregnancies.  It  is  due  to  the  sympathy 
between  the  stomach  and  the  uterus.  Being  present  in  nearly  every  case  of 
gestation,  morning  sickness  may  be  regarded  as  a natural  condition  ■,  yet,  in  some 
cases,  the  sickness  and  nausea  are  so  excessive  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient, 
and  in  such  cases  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  normal,  but  as  morbid.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  women  suffer  more  from  sickness  during  their  fir.st  than  during  their 
other  pregnancies.  It  is  also  said  to  be  worse  when  the  fmtus  is  a male  than  when 
it  is  a female.  Normally  the  sickness  is  limited  to  the  moniing ; it  is  most  common 
on  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  The  vomited  matter  is  watery,  acid,  som<s- 
times  bile,  and  mucus.  The  appetite  is  not  lost,  and  the  patient  makes  a hearty 
breakfast. 
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In  cases  v\^here  tlie  sickness  assumes  tlie  character  of  disease,  the  stomach  refuses 
e\  eiything.  No  food  of  any  kind  is  retained.  Tliis  may  go  on  for  weeks,  and  then 
cease  suddenly ; or  it  may  go  on  for  montlis,  and  exhaust  the  i^atient’s  strength- 
The  ]>atient  becomes  thinner  and  thinner  j she  faints  with  the  least  exertion.  Tlie 
face  becomes  worn  and  anxious,  and  the  eyes  sunken.  Vomiting  continues  even 
when  the  stomach  is  empty ; there  may  be  severe  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; 
arkl  unless  the  vomiting  be  controlled  the  patient  dies.  Many  such  cases  have 
occurred. 

The  treatment  of  such  cases  is  sometimes  ditlicult.  The  vomiting  may  be  so  in- 
tractable as  to  defy  the  influence  of  all  medicines.  In  most  cases  it  can  be  controlled, 
and  generally  by  simple  means.  A cup  of  tea  in  bed,  oi‘  breakfast  before  getting 
up,  eflectually  stops  it  in  some  cases.  Some  will  retain  cold  and  reject  hot  food. 
Ice  is  of  grOcat  service  in  all  kinds  of  vomiting.  Place  bits  of  it  in  the  mouth  and 
let  them  melt. 

The  bowels  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  They  should  be  made  to  act  regu- 
laily,  and  never  be  allowed  to  become  constijiated.  If  the  liver  be  sluggish,  a dose 
of  l)lue  jhll  now  and  then  will  prove  of  use,  and  afterwards  a black  draught,  or  a 
dose  of  castor  oil.  Most  useful  are  Friedrich  shall  and  Pullna  water  and  Carlsbad 
salts,  taken  two  or  three  times  a week,  or  even  every  morning  if  necessary.  Few 
things  are  of  equal  service  with  these  mild  purgatives.  Effervescing  draughts  are 
sometimes  useful.  Bitters  and  soda,  hydrocyanic  acid,  creosote,  and  salts  of  cerium 
are  useful  in  their  turn. 

External  applications  are  occasionally  useful,  as  a small  blister,  mustard  poultices, 
and  turpentine  stupes  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  A liniment  of  belladonna  or 
camphor  applied  to  the  same  part  in  some  cases  proves  effectual. 

The  patient  should  keep  quiet,  in  fact  rest  in  the  recumbent  position.  She 
should  be  careful  what  she  eats — never  to  take  anything  that  she  knows  disagrees 
with  her,  and  to  take  the  most  nourishing  food  the  stomach  will  retain  in  small 
quantities.  If  there  be  great  exhaustion  stimulants  are  useful ; they  act  best  in  an 
effervescing  form,  as  champagne,  or  brandy  and  soda  or  seltzer.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  better  to  avoid  them  unless  they  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Should  the  vomiting  resist  all  treatment,  and  the  stomach  reject  everything,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  exhausted  and  feeble  patient  by 
means  of  injections  of  food  into  the  bowel — by  nutritive  clysters.  These  should 
consist  of  beef  tea.  About  two  ounces  should  be  administered  each  time.  If 
necessary,  a little  brandy  .should  be  added  each  time.  It  may  be  repeated  every 
four  hours. 

Cod-liver  oil  or  olive  oil  may  also  be  rubbed  into  the  skin,  with  a view  to  keep 
up  the  strength  by  cutaneous  absorption.  But  the  vomiting  may  go  on  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  excite  the  uterus  to  contract  and  expel  its  contents.  Abortion  or 
premature  labour  then  occur.s. 

This  gives  a clue  to  a method  of  treatment  in  severe  and  inti'actable  cases. 
Nature  is  a great  teacher,  a great  saver  as  well  as  a gi’eat  destroyer.  In  this  case 
nature  destroys  the  child  and  saves  the  mother ; the  child’s  life  is  sacriflced  and  the 
mother’s  spared ; and  seeing  this  we  learn  to  imitate  it.  The  cases  in  which  such 
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extreme  measures  are  called  for  are  of  extreme  rarity.  It  happens  only  when  the 
mother’s  life  is  in  imminent  and  urgent  peril ; then  it  becomes  a duty  to  act 
promptly  and  empty  the  uterus,  and  thus  save  the  only  life  that  can  be  saved, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  when  both  lives  the 
mother’s  and  the  child’s — can  in  this  manner  be  spared  Repulsive  as  it  is  to 
destroy  the  child,  still  it  is  the  highest  duty,  and  no  hesitation  should  be  felt  in 
sacrificing  it  in  the  circumstances  stated,  for  unless  this  be  done,  and  done  promptly, 
not  only  the  life  of  the  child,  but  that  of  the  mother  will  also  be  lost.  We  say  this 
because  women  have  died  from  the  effects  of  vomiting  during  pregnancy,  and 
numei’ous  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  vomiting  has  ceased  as  soon  as  the  womb 
has  been  emptied.  At  the  same  time  the  greatest  precautions  should  be  observed 
before  this  last  step  is  taken,  for  some  women  have  recovered  from  the  greatest 
danger  when  it  was  thought  it  had  been  impossible  for  them  to  survive.  That  such 
cases  have  perfectly  recovered  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  abortion  should  not 
be  induced  until  the  peril  is  imminent. 

Some  women  are  better  when  pregnant  than  at  any  other  time.  They  eat  better, 
grow  fatter  and  stronger.  Others,  again,  lose  their  appetite,  though  there  is  no 
e.xcessive  vomiting;  others  have  depraved  tastes,  desiring  indigestible  and  injurious 
food.  Some  suffer  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  especially  when  food  is  taken  ; 
others  have  water-brash  and  acidity  or  heartburn.  All  these  symptoms  point  to  the 
Ultimate  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  uterus,  and  warn  the  future  mother  to 
be  careful  of  her  diet.  She  should  avoid  foods  that  are  likely  to  turn  acid,  as  those 
which  contain  much  sugar,  and  those  which  are  likely  to  generate  gas,  as  well  as  all 
indigestible  and  innutritions  substances.  Effervescing  draughts  of  soda  and  lime- 
juice  or  citric  acid  relieve  the  heartburn  temporarily ; in  other  cases  acidvdated 
bitter  draughts,  as  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  calumba,  with  an  occasional 
dose  of  blue  pill,  cure  it  permanently. 

Salivation,  or  an  Increase  in  the  Secretion  of  Saliva. — There  is,  probably,  in  all 
cases  of  pregnancy  an  increase  of  salivary  secretion,  but  this  does  not  become 
apparent.  In  .some  cases,  however,  it  becomes  a very  troublesome  symptom.  The 
saliva  is  constantly  running  out  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  may  amount  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  two  or  three  pints.  It  occurs  usually  at  an  early  period,  and 
lasts  for  three  or  four  months,  but  sometimes  during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy. 
The  mouth  looks  healthy,  but  the  salivary  glands  are  somewhat  enlarged. 

The  treatment  should  be  general  as  well  as  local.  The  bowels,  which  are  usually 
con.stipated,  should  be  acted  upon  freely.  A wash  for  the  mouth,  containing  borax 
or  chlorate  of  jiotash,  sometimes  proves  useful.  Small  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  sometimes  relieve.  In  the  ma.iority  of  ca-ses  the  trouble 
ceases  of  itself ; in  some  instance.s,  however,  it  resists  all  treatment,  lasting  until 
pregnancy  is  over. 

Con.stipation  is  a condition  frequently  accompanying  ])regnancy,  and  when 
allowed  to  go  on  for  a long  time  it  may  ]>rove  trouble.some  and  serious  in  its  results. 
Should  the  constipation  come  on  suddenly,  and  be  followed  within  a short  time  by 
violent  sickness,  rupture  should  be  looked  for.  Such  a condition  is  of  a most  <>-rave 
character,  and  requires  very  careful  treatment.  Purgatives  should  be  avoided,  and 
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tlie  bowels  quieted.  The  rupture  should  be  reduced ; and,  should  this  be  impossible, 
an  operation  should  be  performed  for  its  relief.  Unless  the  bowel  be  returned  by 
means  of  manipulation  or  operation,  death  is  certain. 

In  simple  constipation  the  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated,  with  a view  to 
regulate  the  bowels  j fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  should  be  taken.  As  an  aperient  when 
required-  Friedrichshall  or  Pullna  water,  manna,  citrate  of  magnesia,  or  castor  oil 
are  the  most  useful.  Clysters  of  soap  and  water  are  frequently  recommended,  and 
aie  of  great  use  in  some  cases ; but  for  regulating  the  bowels,  we  know  of  nothing 
better  than  the  mineral  waters  above  named. 

Occasionally  diarrhoea  occurs  during  pregnancy.  When  slight,  it  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  but  treated  simply  by  diet.  The  patient  should  avoid  fruit  and 
vegetable  diet,  and  take  milk,  eggs,  rice,  &c.  Should  it  become  troublesome,  a little 
bismuth  generally  stojjs  it. 

Enlarged  J eim  ( Varicose  Veins). — Enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  legs  is  a very 
frequent  occurrence  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy.  It  appears  in  a fii-st,  and 
becomes  worse  with  every  succeeding  pregnancy.  It  is  accompanied  by  much  pain 
of  an  aching  character.  The  veins  become  sometimes  very  large,  and  appear  like 
huge  cords — almost  like  ropes  standing  out  above  the  surrounding  sui’face — hard 
and  tender.  The  skin  and  tissues  around  them  become  red  and  inflamed.  The 
redness  is  of  an  angry  dusky  hue.  The  whole  neighbouring  tissue  becomes  hard 
and  resistant.  The  inflammation  may  go  on  to  ulceration,  or  a vein  may  burst,  and 
profuse  hiemorrhage  follow. 

The  treatment  consists  in  regulating  the  bowels,  and  the  application  of  a bandage 
over  the  whole  limb,  or  of  an  elastic  stocking.  Rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  is 
imperative.  Should  a vein  burst,  the  bleeding  .should  be  stopped  by  pressure  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  opening,  as  the  blood  in  the  veins  flows  upwards  towards 
the  heart. 

Piles  (Jicemorrhoids)  are  exceedingly  common  during  pregnancy.  They  are  due 
to  constipation,  or  jbo  the  pressure  of  the  womb  on  the  vessels  above.  They  consist 
of  little  swellings  around  tlie  opening  of  the  bowels,  projecting  out  of  it.  They 
cause  but  little  pain  at  first,  though  they  are  irritable  ; but  when  they  are  inflamed 
or  constricted  after  a straining  at  stool,  they  give  rise  to  the  most  exquisite  agony. 
They  sometimes  bleed  profusely,  after  which  considei'able  relief  is  obtained. 

The  treatment  of  piles  is  that  of  the  bowels.  Gentle  laxatives  to  prevent 
constipation — castor  oil,  confection  of  senna,  with  a little  cream  of  tartar,  sulphur, 
or  confection  of  sulphur.  Stiict  cleanliness  should  be  observed.  The  part  should 
be  often  sponged  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  an  ointment  of  gallic  acid  applied. 
When  inflamed  the  patient  should  rest,  and  the  part  be  fomented  with  an  infusion 
of  poppy- heads  ; or  a leech  or  two  may  be  ap})lied  to  the  neighbouring  part.  When 
strangulated,  the  part  sliould  be  pushed  back  into  the  bowel  when  that  becomes 
possible.  Frequent  bathing  with  hot  anodyne  solutions,  so  as  to  deaden  the 
sensibility,  will  hasten  the  possibility  of  this  operation. 

Neuralgia  of  the  face  is  sometimes  very  troublesome  and  severe  during  preg- 
nancy. It  may  last  during  the  whole  of  pregnancy,  or  be  limited  to  the  earlier 
months.  It  is  due  sometimes  to  bad  teeth  ; at  other  times  no  discoverable  cause 
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can  be  found.  Should  there  be  bad  teeth,  they  should  be  removed  ; but  if  there  be 
any  reason  why  this  operation  be  deferred,  sedatives  should  be  taken  to  relieve  the 
suffering.  These  are  powerful  medicines,  and  should  be  taken  only  by  medical 
advice.  Together  with  sedatives,  tonics  should  be  taken  ; quinine  and  iion  and 
bark  are  the  best.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  the  bowels  sliould  be  kept  open. 

Urinary  trovhles  are  very  common  during  pregnancy.  There  may  exist  from 
the  commencement  to  the  end  of  that  state  a constant  desire  to  pass  water,  or  an 
involuntary  escajie  of  urine.  The  former  occurs  during  the  early,  the  latter  more 
often  durin"  the  later,  months.  In  the  fii’st  case  the  trouble  is  due  to  irritation,  in 
the  second  to  pressure  of  the  large  womb  upon  the  bladder. 

In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  diet  should  be  regulated,  malt  or  .spirituous  liquois 
be  entirely  avoided  ; and  a few  doses  of  a mild  sedative,  as  extract  of  henbane 
(gr.  ii.),  be  taken  occasionally;  fomentations  are  said  to  bo  useful. 

In  the  second  class,  patience  must  be  exercised  until  pregnancy  is  ov^er.  No 
local  applications  or  medicines  will  relieve  the  condition.  Strict  cleanliness, 
however,  should  be  observed  The  parts  should  be  fi’equently  sponged  with  warm 
water.  The  thighs  and  private  parts  should  be  well  oiled  or  smeared  with  zinc 
ointment,  or  covered  or  coated  with  flexible  collodion,  to  pi’event  inflammation  and 
excoriation.  The  bladder  should  be  emptied  frequently. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  is  inability  to  pass  water.  In  some  cases  this  is  very 
troublesome,  and  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  The  womb  presses  against  the 
neck  of  the  l)ladder,  and  obstructs  the  outlet.  Urine  is  not  passed  for  many  hours, 
and  the  bladder  becomes  much  distended ; the  distension  continuing,  a little 
involuntary  dribbling  occurs.  The  woman  thinks  the  bladder  is  emptied,  when  in 
reality  the  distension  is  increasing.  The  cause  of  this  is  usually  a displacement  of 
the  womb.  It  is  a condition  which  demands  immediate  treatment. 

Drop.sy  is  usually  seen  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  though  occasionally  much 
earlier.  It  is  generally  limited  to  the  feet  and  ancles,  or  at  most  to  the  lower  limbs. 
Rarely,  however,  it  is  general,  affecting  the  whole  body;  the  upper  and  lower  limbs, 
the  face,  the  back,  and  abdomen  being  swollen.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  slight,  and 
requires  careful  observation  to  detect  it,  even  in  depending  parts,  as  around  the 
ancles ; while  in  others  the  whole  body  is  greatly  swollen.  When  it  is  limited  to 
the  lower  extremities  it  is  due  to  pi*essure  caused  by  the  enlarged  womb.  After 
the  womb  has  ascended  out  of  the  pelvis,  it,  as  it  grows,  displaces  the  intestines  and 
bladder,  and  presses  uj)on  the  parts  around.  In  this  way  the  blood-v'^essels  as  they 
pass  through  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  become  the  subject  of  pressure.  The  course 
of  the  circulating  fluid  in  them  is  obstructed ; the  blood  in  its  course  from  the  lower 
limbs  to  the  heai-t  is  impeded,  and  con.sequently  the  feet  and  ancles  become  con- 
gested, swollen,  dropsical.  As  pregnancy  advances  this  swelling  increases,  and  the 
legs  may  attain  before  labour  an  enormous  size.  As  soon  as  labour  is  ov’er  the 
obstruction  is  removed,  the  current  of  the  blood  is  restored,  and  the  swelling 
gradually  disappears.  This  form  of  dropsy  is  not  attended  with  danger.  Another 
form  is  that  due  to  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  to  a poisoned  state  of  the  mother’s 
blood.  When  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  and  perform  their  functions  imperfectly, 
certain  effete  products  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  blood,  giving  rise  to  blood- 
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poison.  During  pregnancy  this  condition  may  arise,  though  the  kidneys  be 
apparently  healthy.  Ihe  first  sign  of  this  state  of  blood  is  to  be  found  in  the  urine. 
It  contains  a substance  called  albumen,  which  is  a part  of  the  fluid  of  the  blood,  and 
of  a highly  nutritive  character,  and  the  filtration  of  this  substance  through  the 
kidneys,  and  its  loss  by  tlie  urine,  has  a tendency  to  weaken  and  enfeeble  the 
system.  How  pregnancy  gives  rise  to  this  condition  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  and 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  this  point.  Some  think  it  is  due 
to  pi’essure  of  tlie  enlarged  womb  upon  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidneys  causing 
stagnation  of  the  vital  fluid  in  them,  as  in  the  vessels  of  the  lower  limbs.  Others 
believe  that  it  is  owing  to  poisoning  of  the  mother’s  blood  througli  the  effete 
products  of  the  child.  In  whatever  manner  it  is  bi’ought  about,  it  is  a condition 
associated  with  some  danger,  and  should  not  be  for  a moment  neglected.  Whenever 
tlie  least  swelling  of  tlie  face  is  observed,  medical  advice  should  at  once  be  sought. 
Besides  the  inconveiiience  and  discomfort  arising  from  the  dropsy  itself,  certain 
symptoms,  sometimes  of  a severe  character,  arise  from  this  state  of  blood,  the  most 
alarming  of  which  are  convulsions.  These  come  on  in  fits  or  paroxysms.  They 
may  come  on  during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  or  in  the  cour.se  of  labour. 
They  are  always  associated  with  danger  to  the  mother,  and  prove  in  the  majority  of 
cases  fatal  to  the  child.  The  whole  body  may  be  affected  by  them,  or  only  one  side. 
They  are  accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  lividity 
of  face.  One  fit  only  may  occur,  or  a series  of  fits,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  out 
of  one  she  may  pass  into  another.  They  are  often  preceded  by  headache,  giddiness, 
nausea,  and  sickness,  .shivering,  noises  in  the  head,  depression,  lassitude,  and  weak- 
ness of  the  limbs.  These  symptoms  should  always  prove  a warning,  and  should 
attract  the  pregnant  woman’s  attention  to  her  state  of  health. 

The  treatment  of  such  convulsions  when  they  set  in  is  to  inhale  chloroform. 
This  has  proved  a most  valuable  remedy  in  the  fit  and  against  their  return.  It  is 
administered  during  the  fits  in  order  to  cut  them  short,  and  at  intervals  witli  a view 
to  prevent  them.  Chloroform  is  a very  safe  ana3sthetic  in  pregnant  women  and 
during  labour,  but  it  should  be  administered  by  a person  skilled  in  its  use  only.  At 
the  same  time  benzoic  acid  or  lemon-juice  is  given  to  pi’event  the  formation  of  an 
alkaline  salt  in  the  blood,  which  is  believed  to  be  due  to  decomposition  of  the  blood- 
poison,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  fits  of  convulsions.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely 
open  by  injections  or  by  purgative  medicines,  such  as  jalap,  calomel,  &c. 

During  such  convulsions  labour  sometimes  comes  on,  and  it  should  be  comjdeted 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this  by  artificial  help,  as 
turning  or  the  use  of  instruments,  for  it  has  been  frequently  observed  that  as  soon 
as  the  womb  is  emptied  the  convulsions  cease.  This  does  not  hai^pen  in  all,  but  in 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  When  there  ai’e  reasons  for  believing  the  child  to 
be  dead,  labour  is  usually  brought  on,  for  the  retention  of  a dead  child  in  the  womb 
is  unfavourable  to  the  mother.  In  some  cases  the  convulsions  cease  as  soon  as  the 
womb  is  em|)tied,  while  in  others  they  cease  gradually  ; they  become  less  and  less 
severe  until  they  disappear  entirely. 

Disjylacements  of  the  Womb. — The  displacements  of  the  womb  which  are  met 
with  during  pregnancy  are  similar  to  those  which  are  seen  in  the  non-pregnant ; 
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and  it  is  probable  that  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  displacement  of  the  pregnant 
womb  are  due  to  conception  taking  place  in  an  already  displaced  womb.  It  is 
invariably  true  of  that  form  of  dis[)lacement  known  as  falling  or  prolapsus  of  the 
womb,  though  not  of  the  displacements  known  as  falling  backward  (reti’oversion), 
and  falling  forward  (anteversion). 

Falling' of  the  pregnant  womb  (prolapsus)  is  the  least  common  of  the  three 
forms,  and  is  indeed  very  rare.  During  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy  the  womb  is 
lower  than  usual  in  the  pelvis,  and  where  the  parts  have  been  repeatedly  dilated 
and  relaxed  by  several  pregnancies  and  labours,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  women 
who  have  had  many  children  the  womb  is  very  low.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
often  that  the  womb  is  so  low  down  as  to  constitute  disease,  or  to  give  such  trouble 
that  women  have  occasion  to  seek  advice  for  it.  Sometimes,  however,  the  womb  is 
so  low  down  that  its  mouth  occupies  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and,  indeed,  some 
cases  are  recorded  where  the  womb  was  entirely  outside  the  pelvis.  Such  cases  are 
of  a gi'ave  and  serious  charactei’,  but  fortunately  exceedingly  rare.  When  the 
womb  occupies  the  pelvds — though  lower  than  natural — it  rises  about  the  fourth 
month,  as  the  organ  enlarges,  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
In  this  manner  the  morbid  condition  is  cured.  When,  however,  it  is  outside  the 
pelvis,  great  care  and  management  are  demanded.  Unless  it  be  properly  replaced 
during  the  early  months,  reposition  will  become  impossible,  and  the  womb  will 
remain  outside  until  labour  is  over.  Such  a condition  is  attended  with  very  serious 
risk,  and  advice  should  be  sought  with  I’egard  to  it  at  the  earliest  moment.  In 
simple  cases  the  treatment  consists  in  lying  down.  In  some  cases,  especially  about 
the  third  and  fourth  months,  lying  on  the  face  is  advantageous,  for  it  favours  the 
ascent  of  the  womb  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  hen  the  womb  is  outside  it 
should  be  I’eplaced  by  gentle  means ; and  the  woman  should  maintain  the  recum- 
bent position,  and  wear  a T bandage. 

Falling  backwards  (retroversion  and  retroflexion)  of  the  womb  is  the  most 
frequent  and  by  far  the  most  troublesome  of  the  displacements  of  the  pregnant 
organ.  The  organ  falls  backward  in  such  a manner  as  to  press  on  the  bowel 
behind  and  on  the  bladder  in  front.  It  has  been  said  already  that,  as  a rule, 
this  condition  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  conception  in  an  already  displaced  woml). 
This  is  unquestionably  true  with  regal’d  to  the  majority  of  cases,  but  it  is  probable 
that  some  cases  are  brought  about  gradually  or  suddenly  by  falls,  eftorts,  lifting 
weights,  straining,  and  other  muscular  exertion.  The  trouble  begins  usually  about 
the  third  month,'  when  the  womb  has  attained  a size  sutticient  to  fill  the  pelvis. 
It  is  then  that  the  effects  of  pressure  become  felt,  and  obstruction  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  bowels  and  of  the  bladder  is  caused.  The  bladder  is  not  completely  ob- 
structed at  once,  for  urine  may  be  passed ; but  some  is  always  retained,  and  the 
organ  is  never  properly  emptied.  The  retained  portion  becomes  decomposed,  smells 
offensively,  causes  inflammation  and  ulceration  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder; 
the  bladder  may  become  immensely  distended,  and  at  la.st  burst,  and  then  the  urine 
flows  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  causing  inflammation  and  death. 

Women  may  overlook  the  fact  of  gi’eat  distension  of  the  bladder  from  the  fact 
that  urine  is  constantly  drilibling  away  from  them  involuntarily,  but  this  is  not  an 
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uncommon  occuri-ence  when  over-distension  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder  are  present. 
In  all  such  cases  a careful  examination  of  the  abdomen  is  necessary  to  discover  the 
condition  jiresent,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  a catheter  to  draw  the  water 
with  the  same  object.  There  is  also  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  often 
inability  to  pass  a motion.  The  abdomen  grows  bigger,  and  a glance  at  it  shows 
an  educated  eye  the  distended  bladder.  It  is,  however,  not  possible  to  make  out 
the  exact  condition  of  the  womb,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  trouble, 
without  an  examination  of  that  organ  through  the  vagina.  After  such  examination 
there  is  no  dilhculty  in  pronouncing  upon  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Ketioversion  of  the  pregnant  uterus  is  a grave  condition,  especially  if  not 
attended  to  early.  The  earliest  symptoms  indicating  such  a condition  should  draw 
attention,  and  the  cause  be  carefully  investigated.  Moreover,  in  its  early  stage  the 
condition  may  easily  be  removed,  while  later  on  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so,  or  if  it 
be  accomplished  it  is  by  emptying  the  womb — a course  to  be  taken  only  when  all 
others  have  failed. 

The  treatment  consists  first  in  emptying  tlie  bladder.  A catheter  should  be 
passed,  and  the  urine  drawn  away.  Then  clysters  of  soap  and  water  should  be 
administered  so  as  to  empty  the  whole  of  the  larger  bowel.  Having  done  this, 
the  woman  should  lie  on  her  face,  and  the  uterus  will  in  some  cases  ascend 
spontaneously  , but  this  happens  rarely,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  lift  the  body 
of  the  womb  so  as  to  help  it  out  of  the  pelvis.  This  is  a very  delicate  operation, 
and  requiies  a skilled  hand.  Sometimes  all  attempts  at  reducing  the  displacement 
fail,  the  body  of  the  uterus  being  too  large,  or  having  become  bound  down  by 
adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  tissues  of  the  pelvis.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  necessary  to  I’educe  the  size  of  the  uterus,  or  to  empty  the  organ. 

Death  has  occuiied  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  even  after  reduction  has 
been  eftected,  or  after  abortion  has  been  jirocured.  Hence  the  urgent  need  of  early 
attention  in  all  cases  where  there  is  retention  of  or  difficulty  in  passing  urine. 

Theie  are  two  or  three  cases  on  record  in  which  a woman  with  a womb  fallen 
back  (retroversion)  has  gone  to  the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  and  after  very  prolonged 
labour  has  been  delivered.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  usual  temiination ; it  is 
abortion  and  recovery,  or  death  from  inflammation  and  blood-poisoning. 

Falling  of  the  womb  forward  (anteversion)  is  the  usual  condition  after  the 
second  month.  By  assuming  this  position  the  organ  rises  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  The  treatment  consists  in  rest  on  the  back. 

Discharges  of  a watery  or  of  a thick  yellowish  fluid  from  the  vagina  are  ex- 
ceedmgly  common  during  pregnancy.  It  sometimes  causes  much  discomfort,  a 
burning,  tingling,  or  constant  itching  about  the  private  parts. 

It  should  be  treated  by  observing  strict  cleanliness,  a tepid  bath  twice  daily, 
regulated  diet,  and  total  abstinence  from  stimulants.  The  bowels  should  be  regu- 
lated by  mineral  waters  or  sulphur,  confection  of  senna,  etc.  After  the  use  of  the 
tepid  bath  an  injection  consisting  of  Goulard  water  or  a weak  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  should  be  used ; the  parts  should  then  be  carefully  dried  with  a soft  cloth. 
If  there  be  general  weakness,  steel  or  acids  and  bitters  will  prove  useful. 

Discharge  of  blood  during  pregnancy  is  almost  invariably  a serious  symptom. 
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As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  said  tliat  with  the  excejition  of  those  cases  in  wliich 
menstruation  takes  place  for  a few  times  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy, 
haemorrhage  from  the  pregnant  womb  is  not  unaccompanied  by  danger ; there  are 
a few  cases  in  which  disease  of  tlie  womb  itself  gives  rise  to  bleeding  during 
pregnancy.  These  cases  are  not  of  very  common  occurrence,  and  we  will  confine 
our  remarks  in  this  place  to  flooding  arising  from  something  unnatural  in  the 
pregnancy  itself. 

Flooding,  then,  is  frequently  the  first  signal  of  abortion.  This  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  pregnancy.  Threatened  abortion  may  often  be  waided  off,  and  the 
woman  recovers  and  goes  to  her  full  time.  Abortion  is  the  result  of  disease  or  of 
accidents.  Very  slight  accidents  will  give  rise  to  it  in  some  women;  and  women 
who  have  aborted  once  or  twice  get  into  a habit  of  doing  so,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  pregnancy  j)roceed  to  the  full  term  in  them. 

Later  on,  during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  flooding  of  this  kind  is  called 
accidental  htemorrhage.  It  is  due  to  partial  separation  of  the  after-birth  from  the 
womb,  and  often  causes  premature  labour.  It  is  caused  by  accidents,  as  falls, 
blows,  fright,  itc.,  ami  by  disease  of  the  after-birth. 

Another  form  of  flooding  is  what  is  called  “unavoidable  Inemorrhage.”  No 
accident  produces  this.  Its  occurrence  is  a matter  of  necessity  after  the  fifth  or 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  It  occurs  oftener  in  women  avIio  have  had  several 
children  than  in  those  who  are  pregnant  for  the  first  time.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  after-birth  is  mis})laced  (so  to  speak),  for  it  is  situated  over  the  neck  of  the 
womb  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  organ. 

All  cases  of  hfemorrhage  during  pregnancy  are  of  a very  serious  character,  and 
they  tax  to  the  highest  the  skill  of  the  most  expert.  IMedicines  and  plugging  are  of 
but  little  use.  Absolute  rest  in  bed  is  essential ; cold  may  be  used,  and  in  some 
cases  anodyne  may  be  given,  but  only  in  cases  where  the  patient  can  be  frequently 
seen  by  the  doctor — and  every  case  of  flooding  should  be  frequently  seen.  Should  the 
hfemorrhage  continue,  labour  should  be  brought  on,  and  the  womb  quickly  emptied. 

It  is  evident  that  pregnancy  is  a state  which  is  attended  with  no  little  anxiety ; 
and  that  the  woman  who  is  pregnant  should  be  the  object  of  earnest  solicitude  and 
kind  attention. 

The  numerous  sympathies  manifested  at  this  time  between  other  organs  and  the 
uterus— -as  the  breasts,  stomach,  kidneys,  nerves — all  of  which,  when  moderate  in 
degree,  are  normal,  yet  even  then  they  are  a source  of  trouble  and  tliscomfort. 
But  when  they  attain  a moi’bid  degree,  what  terrible  inflictions  they  become  ! 
Towards  the  end  of  pregnancy  still  greater  claims  has  woman  upon  our  tenderness, 
for  then  she  is  often  a burden  to  herself.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
pregnancy  gives  rise  to  alterations  in  disposition,  and  increases  the  general  suscep 
tibility  ; that  it  sometimes  makes  the  most  amiable  irritable,  the  self-denying  indul- 
gent, and  the  cheerful  despondent.  “ The  respectful  deference  which  is  commonly 
.shown  to  women  in  civilised  countries  at  all  times,  is  now  therefore  moi'e  espe- 
cially demanded  ; while  a little  forbearance  and  feeble  persuasion  will  do  mucli 
more  than  rudeness  or  harshness  in  making  tlie  future  mother  conceal  any  infirmity 
of  temper,  as  well  as  in  enabling  her  to  preserve  a calm  and  cheerful  deportment.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

MISCARRIAGE  OR  ABORTION. 

Causes  of — Symptoms  of. 

By  abortion  is  meant  expulsion  of  the  embryo  from  the  womb  before  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy  ; when  it  takes  place  between  this  period  and  the  ninth  month 
it  is  called  premature  labour.  Both  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  When 
expelled  before  the  end  of  the  seventli,  the  embryo,  or  child,  is  already  dead,  or 
dies  soon  after  birth ; when  after,  it  may  live  and  be  reai’ed.  Abortion  is  said  to 
take  place  more  frequently  in  first  pregnancies  tlian  in  later  ones,  for  what  reason  it 
is  difficult  to  find  out.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
they  occur  moi'e  frequently  in  latei-  pregnancies,  and  in  conceptions  occurring  about 
the  dodging-time.  A pregnancy  about  this  period  is  an  anxious  time  to  the 
subject  of  it. 

Tlie  causes  of  abortion  are  very  numerous.  They  may  be  divided  into  diseases 
affecting  the  mother’s  health,  diseases  of  the  embryo,  and  accidental  causes. 

Diseases  of  the  Mother. — Acute  disease  and  fevers,  as  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  or  small-pox,  not  uncommonly  give  rise  to  abortion. 
Though  this  is  the  general  rule,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  without  exception,  for  women 
pass  through  severe  attacks  of  the  acute  fevers,  and  go  to  their  full  time — pregnancy 
not  having  been  in  any  way  interrupted. 

Constipation,  either  from  natiu’al  inaction  of  the  bowels,  or  from  pi’essure  upon 
them  of  the  pregnant  womb,  gives  rise  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  to 
such  violent  straining  as  to  induce  the  womb  to  expel  its  contents.  The  presence 
of  hard  masses  of  fseces  in  the  intestine  alone  is  often  enough  to  irritate  the  womb, 
and  excite  it  to  contraction,  which  may  end  in  miscaniage. 

Skin  diseases  are  occasionally  the  cause  of  abortion,  especially  when  they  give 
rise  to  iireat  and  intolerable  irritation. 

Inflammation  of  the  uterus  itself,  and  of  the  tissues  around  it,  sometimes  causes 
mi.scarriage.  In  this  case  the  womb  is  bound  down  in  the  pelvis  by  firm  bands. 
As  pregnancy  proceeds,  the  uterus  becomes  lai’ger  and  softer  ; the  tissues  around 
participate  more  or  less  in  the  changes  which  the  womb  passes  thiougli,  and 
become  more  yielding  and  soft ; but  in  some  cases  they  possess  too  great  a 
resistance  to  permit  the  womb  to  rise  and  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
when  it  has  become  too  large  to  be  contained  in  the  pelvis.  Unless  they  give  way, 
or  yield,  abortion  will  take  place  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  womb  be 
permitted  to  escape  into  the  -cavity  of  the  abdomen,  pregnancy  will  go  on  unin- 
teiTuptedly. 

Displacement  of  the  womb  is  another  cause  of  this  trouble.  These  affections 
have  already  been  described.  The  danger  of  abortion  ai’ising  from  them  is  about 
the  third  or  fourth  month,  when  the  womb  goes  up  into  the  abdominal  cavity  from 
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the  pelvis.  It  is  true  that  they  frequently  give  rise  to  many  troubles  before  this 
time,  and  that  they  have  given  long  warning  of  their  presence,  yet  it  is  now  that 
they  put  forth  all  their  strength,  that  the  troubles  which  they  cause  reach  their 
highest  danger.  These  displacements  may  have  existed  previous  to  conception,  or 
they  may  have  been  brought  on  since. 

Retroflexion  does  not  absolutely  prevent  conception,  and  the  pregnant  uterus 
also  may  be  retroverted  during  the  early  months  of  j)regnancy  by  the  straining 
which  often  occurs  when  the  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated.  When  this 
happens,  there  is  a sudden  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen ; the  neck  of  the  bladder 
becomes  pressed  upon  ; and  as  the  womb  grows  the  urinary  jiassage  becomes  quite 
obstructed,  so  that  there  is  complete  retention  of  urine  with  all  its  evils.  The 
womb  occupying  the  abnormal  position  becomes  gi'eatly  congested,  increases  in  size, 
presses  against  the  walls  of  the  pelvis,  and  being  unable  to  escape  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  contracts  upon  its  contents  and  expels  them. 

Falling  down  of  the  womb  rai'ely  gives  rise  to  abortion,  but  falling  forward  is 
said  to  cause  it  very  frequently,  considering  the  rarity  with  which  the  anteverted 
womb  becomes  impregnated. 

Fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus,  ovarian  tumours,  or  other  tumours  of  the  abdo- 
men or  of  the  pelvis ; disease  of  the  lungs,  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys  ; convulsions, 
whether  they  be  hysterical  or  epileptic  in  character ; a nervous  temperament,  or 
full-bloodedness  (plethora)  ; lead-poison  or  blood-poison  of  any  kind  may  cause 
miscarriage. 

Diseases  of  the  Embryo  which  produce  abortion. — The  unborn  infant  is  liable  to 
disease  just  as  the  newly-born  is.  At  any  period  of  pregnancy  it  may  become  the 
subject  of  disea.se,  and  it  may  perish  in  consequence  or  live  to  the  full  time. 
Diseases  are  hereditary,  just  as  well  as  facial  and  bodily  lineaments  ; and  the 
diseases  of  the  father  and  mother  may  be  transmitted  to  the  child,  and  while  still 
in  the  womb  it  may  show  signs  of  them.  During  the  early  months  the  intestines 
and  liver  ai*e  apt  to  suifei- ; later  the  brain,  the  glands,  the  lungs,  the  chest,  heart, 
blood-vessels,  and  abdomen. 

During  tlie  later  months  of  pregnancy  the  unborn  child  may  suffer  from  almo.st 
any  disease  which  the  newly-born  may  be  subject  to.  If  the  mother  suffer  from 
acute  fever,  cholera,  consumption,  or  scrofula,  the  child  may  suffer  from  the  same. 
Children  have  been  born  with  measles  or  scarlet-fever  rash  upon  them. 

The  after-birth  is  also  subject  to  disea.se,  which  may  destroy  the  child  and 
produce  abortion  ; or  it  may  become  partially  separated  from  the  womb,  which,  as  a 
rule,  results  in  flooding,  and  ultimately  in  miscarriage. 

When  the  child  dies  in  the  Avomb,  it  is  not,  as  a rule,  expelled  at  once,  but  is 
retainefl  for  several  days — from  six  to  tAventy.  During  this  time  thei’e  is  some 
uneasiness,  and  perhaps  signs  of  threatening  abortion,  and  it  is  important  to  knoAv 
Avhether  the  child  is  alWe  or  dead.  If  the  child  is  dead,  the  mother  does  not 
longer  feel  its  moA'ements  ; she  does  not  increase  in  size,  but  there  is  a sense  of 
coldness  in  the  belly — a heaviness  in  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen ; the  breasts  do 
not  groAv — lose  their  roundness  and  firmness,  and  they  l)ecome  loose  and  flaccid.  If 
there  be  a.  fetid  discharge  it  is  almost  certain  the  child  is  dead.  It  is  exceedingly 
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difficult  to  make  sure  of  the  death  of  a child  in  the  womb,  because  tlie  distinctive 
signs  of  life,  as  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  may  be  missed,  though  the  child  be  alive ; 
and  when  the  child  is  dead  all  the  above  symptoms  may  be  absent. 

False  conceptions,  as  the  flesh  and  grape  mole,  have  been  described,  and  we 
need  not  do  more  here  than  refer  to  them  as  causes  of  abortion. 

Accidents. — The  most  common  are  violent  bodily  or  mental  shocks,  fright  or 
grief,  fatigue,  blows,  iulls,  riding,  jolting,  driving,  dancing,  violent  diarrhoea,  may 
cause  abortion.  It  is  surpiising  what  little  is  enough  to  cause  abortion  in  some 
women,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  the  womb  to  expel  its  contents  in  othei'S. 
Severe  injuries,  heavy  falls,  violent  attempts  even  at  destroying  tlie  fruit,  have  in 
many  cases  completely  failed  to  excite  the  organ  to  act.  There  is  hardly  an  injury 
compatible  with  life — danger  however  great,  excitement  however  powerful— which 
pregnant  women  have  not  suffered  without  evil  effects. 

It  is  said  that  some  women  acquire  the  habit  of  aborting.  By  this  is  meant 
that  if  a woman  aborts  once  or  twice  she  is  very  likely  to  do  so  again.  In  these 
cases  there  is  something  more  than  habit,  and  if  the  womb  be  carefully  examined  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  It  may  be  that  it  has  not  had 
time  to  recover  from  the  fii-st  pregnancy  and  labour  before  the  second  conception 
takes  place ; the  organ  may  be  inflamed  or  ulcerated ; in  any  case,  however,  some 
condition  is  present  which  is  unfavourable  to  healthy  pregnancy. 

Sympto7ns. — The  symptoms  of  abortion  during  the  later  months  are  similai-  to 
those  of  labour  ; at  an  earlier  period  they  depend  upon  the  degree  of  development 
which  the  embryo  has  attained.  If  it  occiu-s  a week  or  a foi-tnight  after  the  first 
absent  period  was  due  they  will  be  little  more  than  those  of  menstruation — a little 
more  discharge,  a few  clots,  and  a little  pain.  The  symptoms  vary  in  severity 
between  these  extremes.  We  stated  elsewhere  that  a periodical  discharge  of  blood 
occasionally  takes  place  during  pregnancy  : this  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
commencement  of  abortion.  It  is  true  that  abortion  frequently  begins  with 
flooding,  but  there  is  usually  also  pain  in  the  abdomen.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  j)ain  in  the  former  case,  and  the  dischai’ge  is  not  profuse.  Whenever  bleeding 
occurs  during  pregnancy — whatever  be  its  cause — the  woman  should  rest  in  bed. 

Women  are  apt  to  treat  a miscarriage  as  if  it  were  a matter  of  little  or  no 
importance ; they  frequently  walk  about,  follow  their  occupation,  and  do  their 
work  during  the  whole  time.  Now  it  should  be  known,  that  though  a miscarriage 
may  be  associated  with  little  danger  when  j^roperly  attended  to,  yet  when  treated 
without  due  care  and  attention  it  may  not  only  lead  to  endless  troubles,  and  lay  the 
seeds  of  many  diseases,  but  may  even  prove  fatal. 

Whenever  miscarriage  is  threatened,  Avhen  bleeding  sets  in,  all  the  discharges 
should  be  cai'efuUy  kept — no  clots  or  substances  should  on  any  account  be  thrown 
away ; they  should  all  be  preserved  until  the  visit  of  the  doctor.  They  should  be 
shown  to  him,  for  from  them  alone  he  can  form  an  opinion  whether  “ everything 
has  come  away  ” or  not. 

Unfortunately,  women  constantly  act  in  the  very  reverse  way ; as  soon  as 
anything  is  piassed  it  is  carefully  thrown  away  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  again ; it 
can  safely  be  said  that  by  so  doing  they  do  their  best  to  prevent  the  doctor  doing 
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his  best.  By  the  examination  of  the  substances  passed,  if  they  were  all  preserved, 
the  medical  man  could  easily  say  if  there  was  any  more  to  come  away,  and  in  this 
way  decide  what  measures  are  needed. 

The  risk  of  leaving  a portion  of  the  after-bii-th  behind  in  abortion  is  even 
greater  than  after  labour.  In  the  latter  case,  the  danger  is  sligiit ; it  occurs  daily, 
and  iisually  the  contractions  of  the  wondj  are  alone  enough  to  expel  it.  In 
abortion,  however,  the  contractions  of  the  womb  are  feeble ; the  after-birth  has  not 
undergone  tlie  preparatory  process  for  separation ; it  is  firndy  attached,  and  not 
easy  of  removal.  After  everything  has  come  away  a time  of  rest  is  required  for 
the  womb  to  return  to  its  ordinary  condition,  just  as  it  is  nece.ssary  after  labour. 
Absolute  rest  should  be  observed  until  all  red  discharge  has  stopped  and  for  some 
time  after.  " The  observation  of  this  counsel  alone  will  save  much  future  suffering ; 
for  there  is  nothing  more  productive  of  uterine  diseases  than  carelessness  during 
abortion. 

At  this  time  the  diet  should  be  good,  but  plain — meat,  vegetables,  bread,  milk, 
and  beef  tea.  Stimulants  are  not,  as  a rule,  necessary.  If  there  has  been  great 
I0.SS  of  blood,  however,  they  may  be  urgently  needed.  The  bowels  should  be 

regulated.  The  breasts  give  no  trouble,  for  little  or  no  milk  will  appear  in  them. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

THE  M A X A O E M E X T OF  P R E G X A X C Y. 

Food — Clothing — Baths — Exercise — Sleep. 

WiiEX  a woman  lias  conceived,  her  chief  object  and  desire  is  and  should  be  a 
healthy  pregnancy  and  a safe  labour.  With  this  object  in  view,  she  should  be 
watchful  over  everything  that  can  affect  or  influence  her  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  health  and  development ; on  this  depends  not  only  her  own  but  her  offspring’s 
health.  The  food  should,  during  pregnancy,  be  plain,  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Sometimes,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  appetite  is  lost  or  becomes  degraded 
after  conception,  and  there  is  a desire  not  simply  for  innutritions  but  for  positively 
injurious  substances.  Now,  the  fancies  of  pregnant  women  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  gratified  ; but  there  is  a limit  beyond  which  complaisance  should  not 
go  : that  limit  is  reached  when  injurious  substances  are  desired  as  food.  They 
should  be  refused,  however  painful  it  would  be  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  great 
latitude  should  be  allowed,  because  food  which  is  indigestible  is  sometimes  digested, 
in  others  vomited.  The  food,  then,  should  be  plain,  nourishing,  and  abundant — 
meat  twice  a day,  bread,  vegetables,  milk,  and  fruit  pudding,  unless  the  latter 
ilisagree. 

Stimulants  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  unnecessary  ; at  least,  no  increase 
of  them  should  be  made  on  account  of  the  conception.  If  the  patient  be  accustomed 
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to  take  siiiall  quantities  of  ale,  claret,  or  wine,  she  may  continue  to  take  them  to  the 
same  amount ; but  when  water  has  been  tlie  usual  drink  it  is  best  that  it  continue 
so.  It  will  have  a favourable  efiect  both  on  the  mother  and  the  child’s  health. 

There  may  arise,  however,  circumstances  which  demand  the  use  of  stimulants,  as 
acute  disease  setting  in,  or  a profuse  loss  of  blood,  or  other  exhausting  condition. 
In  such  cases  stimulants  should  be  taken  under  medical  advice. 

Cluthiny. — xS.ll  women  wear  stays,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should  do  so. 
During  pregnancy  they  should  not  be  left  off,  but  should  be  made  in  such  a manner 
as  to  fit  to  the  altered  figure.  Some  women,  without  reason,  appear  as  if  ashamed 
of  a condition  which  they  are  only  pi'oud  of,  and  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
their  pregnancy  for  as  long  a period  as  jiossible.  This  is  effected  by  tight-lacing, 
a practice  that  is  most  injurious  to  themselves  and  the  child.  It  is  to  be  deprecated 
and  condemned,  and  there  is  no  single  reason  in  its  favour.  It  arises  entirely  from 
a feeling  of  false  delicacy,  which  a person  who  aspires  to  become  a mother  should 
not  indulge  in.  On  the  other  hand,  stays  are  of  great  service  when  pi-operly  made. 
As  pregnancy  advances  and  the  womb  increases  in  dimensions,  great  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  ; the  skin  is  stretclied  and  cracked  ; 
the  muscles  and  all  the  tissues  are  put  on  the  strain  ■,  there  is  often  severe  jiain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  owing  to  the  dragging  upon  the  ribs  in  the  places 
where  the  muscles  are  inserted.  A properly-made  belt  or  stays  bi’ing  considei-able 
relief  to  these  troubles.  Such  a stay  should  be  moulded  to  the  body,  should  not  be 
stiff,  should  embrace  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  so  as  to  give  it  equable  support,  and 
should  have  strong  elastic  at  the  sides,  so  that  it  may  yield  when  necessary. 

Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin  in  summer  as  well  as  winter.  It  is  at  all 
times  better  than  linen.  The  thickness  of  the  material  can  be  regulated  to  meet  the 
peculiarities  of  the  incjividual  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  More  or  thicker 
clothing  is  generally  required  during  pregnancy  than  at  other  times,  owing  to 
the  increased  nervous  sensibility  and  susceptibility  to  disease. 

Drawers  of  flannel  should  be  used ; they  are  better  when  they  open  on  the  side, 
and  with  elastic  below  the  knees.  In  this  way  perfect  protection  from  cold  and 
draughts  is  insured. 

Gaiters  should  be  worn  as  little  as  possible.  There  is  great  tendency  during 
pregnancy  to  the  distension  and  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  legs,  OAving  to  the 
pressure  from  the  enlarged  womb  impeding  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  lower 
limbs  to  the  heart.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  relieve  this,  and  ward  ofi 
whatever  has  a tendency  to  aggravate  this  condition.  Gaiders,  especially  when 
worn  tightly,  appear  to  favour  the  distension  of  the  veins.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
possible  to  do  entirely  without  the  aid  of  garters  ; at  the  same  time,  there  are  many 
hours  of  the  day,  or  even  many  days,  Avhen  their  use  can  be  dispensed  with 
altogether  by  she  who  is  enceinte  ; and  by  discarding  them  as  much  as  possible,  and 
by  never  wearing  them  tight,  it  is  in  some  cases  possible  to  save  oneself  infinite 
trouble  and  great  pain. 

Batlis. — ]\Iany,  if  not  most,  ladies  noAvadays  take  their  daily  sponge  hath.  In 
many  cases  it  is  cold,  in  others  it  is  tepid.  Both  are  useful,  and  should  not  be 
discontinued  during  pregnancy. 
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Exercise  is  necessary  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  health  at  all  times.  Pregnancy  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule ; and  every  day  she  who  is  in  the  family  way  should  take 
a “constitutional.”  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  more  necessary  during  this  period  tlian 
at  any  otlier  time.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it.  Violent 
exercise  which  calls  the  muscles  into  forcible  action  .should  be  avoided,  as  riding, 
rough  driving,  dancing,  (kc.  Violent  efforts,  as  over-lifting  or  straining,  should  be 
avoided  Long  walks,  causing  great  fatigue,  .should  be  forbidden.  Quiet  driving, 
but,  best  of  all,  walking  exercise  is  to  be  recommended  : a short  walk  morning  and 
evening,  and  a third  at  noon,  if  not  too  fatiguing.  This  favours  digestion  and 
nutrition  ; promotes  the  change  of  material  in  the  body ; favours  circulation,  which 
during  pregnancy  becomes  sluggish,  and  causes  eidarged  veins,  swollen  legs,  ami 
bleeding  piles. 

Sleep. — The  amount  of  sleep  that  different  peo^jle  require  varies  greatly.  Some 
can  do  with  four  or  five  hours  a night,  while  others  can  hardly  do  with  less  than 
eight  or  nine,  and  could  even  enjoy  twelve.  During  pregnancy  early  hour.s  should 
undoubtedly  be  rigidly  observed  in  the  evening ; in  the  morning,  however,  a longer 
rest  than  she  is  accustomed  to  will  often  prove  very  grateful  to  the  feelings  of 
the  future  mother,  and  she  .should  not  be  denied  the  indulgence.  During  the  day 
she  should  rest  several  hours,  and  always  with  the  feet  on  a level  with  the 
buttocks. 

Great  care  should  always  be  taken  in  guarding  against  accidents  to  pregnant 
women  : not  only  falls,  blows,  and  direct  injuries,  but  also  sights  or  news,  ttc., 
which  are  likely  to  cause  a sudden  shock.  Repulsive  objects  should  be  kept  from 
view.  This  is  not  because  they  are  likely  to  brand  the  child  with  what  are  called 
“ Mothers’  IMarks,”  but  because  they  may  produce  fits  or  hysterical  convulsions  ; or 
a sudden  shock  may  destroy  the  child,  or  bring  on  miscarriage,  at  any  period 
of  pregnancy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

/ 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LABOUR. 

The  Period  immediately  following  After-pains — Secretion  of  Milk — Excessive  Secretion  of  Jlilk — 
Deficient  Secretion  of  I\Iilk — Deformed  Nipples — Sore  Nipides — 3Iilk  Abscess. 

Some  time  before  labour  actually  sets  in  jjremonitory  symptoms  or  warnings  of 
it  have  been  observed.  The  first  of  these  is  the  falling  or  sinking  of  the  womb, 
which  takes  place  during  the  last  month  of  pregnancy.  This  is  almost  invariably 
observed.  Women  say  tliat  the  child  is  lower — that  they  do  not  feel  sc 
uncomfortable,  so  full  and  distended.  This  is  because  the  pressure  of  the  womb 
is  in  part  removed  from  the  chest,  and  there  is  in  consequence  more  breathing 
space.  Other  troubles,  however,  appear : the  bladder  becomes  more  irritable, 
micturition  is  more  frequent,  and  the  bowel  may  be  irritated  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  slimy  or  mucous  diarrhoea.  Walking  also  is  performed  with  greater  difficulty  ; 
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there  is  a general  preparation  in  the  pelvis  for  the  birth  of  the  child.  All  the 
tissues  become  softer,  and  the  hrm  joints  which  bind  its  several  parts  together 
appear  to  become  looser  and  more  yielding.  The  first  symptom  of  real  labour 
is  })ain.  This  is  due  to  efforts  made  by  the  womb  to  expel  its  contents.  The  pain 
is  seated  at  first  in  the  abdomen,  and  is  similar  to  sharp  colic.  Pains  similar  to 
these  may  come  on  several  days — even  a week  or  moi’e — befoi*e  labour.  They 
sometimes  return  every  night  and  cease  in  the  day.  They  are  then  due,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  to  some  deranged  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
as  constipation,  or  the  ingestion  of  indigestible  food.  Such  a condition  at  all  times, 
and  especially  during  pi-egnancy,  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  pain  in  the  womb.  A dose 
of  castor  oil  or  Friedrichshall  water  will  empty  the  bowel  and  dispel  the  pains. 
When  labour  really  sets  in,  the  pains  return  at  intervals.  At  first  the  pains  last  a 
very  short  time ; they  are  little  more  than  sharp  twinges,  with  long  intervals 
between  them.  The  pains  gradually  become  longer  and  more  severe,  and  the 
intervals  shorter.  After  a time,  the  pains,  instead  of  having  a colicky  or  twinging, 
assume  a bearing-down  character.  They  go  to  the  back,  and  then  the  woman  has 
more  suffering  in  the  loins  than  anywhere  else.  She  calls  the  nurse  to  press  or 
support  the  back,  and  this  gives  great  relief. 

As  labour  advances,  a discharge  makes  its  appearance  from  the  \'agina.  At 
fii’st  it  is  a pale  or  colourless  viscid  mucus.  The  quantity  of  this  secretion  varies  : 
in  some  cases  it  is  very  profuse,  while  in  others  it  is  scanty.  A large  quantity  of  it 
is  generally  regarded  as  a sign  that  the  labour  will  not  be  a long  one.  After  a 
time,  when  the  labour  has  made  some  progress,  what  is  called  the  “ show  ” presents 
itself.  This  is  a slight  discharge  of  blood,  and  indicates  the  advance  made  by  the 
child’s  head.  It  is  a sure  sign  that  labour  is  progressing.  Aliout  the  same  time 
the  patient  may  feel  chilly,  or  have  a slight  shiver  or  rigor.  This  is  of  frequent, 
indeed,  of  usual  occurrence,  and  should  be  expected  in  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Another  occurrence  of  great  importance  which  takes  place  about  this  time  is  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes  and  the  escape  of  the  waters.  The  amount  of  water 
which  escapes  varies  much  in  different  cases.  The  quantity  may  be  immense,  or  it 
may  be  trifling.  The  latter  condition  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  things — retention 
of  a part  of  the  fluid  in  the  womb,  or  an  originally  small  amount  of  water,  ^^"ith 
the  escape  of  the  waters  the  pains  alter  in  character.  Before  this  event  the  pains 
were  of  a teasing,  colicky  character ; afterwards  they  become  stronger,  of  longer 
duration,  and  of  a bearing-down  character.  The  severity  of  the  pain  varies  much. 
Some  persons  suffer  but  little,  while  others  suffer  severely.  The  pains  gradually 
increase  in  severity  until  the  head  is  born ; then  there  is  a short  interval  of  relief, 
after  which  the  body  is  expelled.  When  the  child  is  completely  born,  the  nurse  (if 
a doctor  is  not  present)  should  keep  her  hands  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
just  above  the  pubes,  or  below  the  navel.  Then  she  ought  to  feel  a hard,  round, 
smooth  mass,  like  a cidcket-ball  or  a child’s  head  : upon  this  she  should  lay  her 
hand  flat,  and  hold  it  firmly  down.  -It  is  the  contracted  wmmb  which  should  be 
maintained  in  a state  of  contraction,  and  not  allowed  to  become  relaxed.  There  is 
no  great  hurry  about  the  child,  so  long  as  its  mouth  is  kept  out  of  the  discharge 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  it  is  able  to  breathe.  When  the  mother  has  been 
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A.  Magnified  view  of  the  epidermis,  from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  showing  the  ridges  coated 

by  rows  of  papilltc  bcncotts,  and  the  sweat-pores. 

B.  Vertical  section  through  the  skin  of  the  hand,  nmgiiilled  about  20  times.  (After  KolUkcr  ) 
c.  Compound  papillre  from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  magnified  60  diametens.  (After  Kolliker  ) 

u.  Section  of  ditto,  further  magnified,  showing  the  blood-vessels,  the  nerves,  and  touch 
corpuscles.  (After  Sappey.) 

E.  Touch  corpuscle,  j-et  more  enlarged,  and  showing  nuclei. 
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duly  attended  to,  the  child  should  be  separated  ; this  is  called  by  some  midwives, 
“taking  the  child.”  The  navel-string  or  cord  should  be  tied  in  two  places  by  means 
of  tape  or  of  strong  thread.  The  first  ligature  should  be  placed  about  an  inch  and 
a half  or  two  inches  from  the  child,  and  the  second  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half 
beyond  the  first.  The  navel-cord  should  be  then  divided  with  a pair  of  scissors 
between  the  two  ligatures.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  cord  is  the  part  really 
divided.  The  object  of  the  ligatures  is  to  prevent  bleeding.  The  really  important 
one  is  that  next  the  child,  for  if  it  be  not  properly  and  firmly  tied  the  infant  may 
bleed  to  death.  The  second  is  of  no  great  importance,  though  it  is  usual  to  put  it  on. 

The  child  having  been  se[>arated,  the  next  object  is  the  removal  of  the  after- 
birth. This  is  usually  expelled  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour  after  the  birth  of  the 
child  by  the  efforts  of  the  uterus  alone  ; and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove 
it  except  by  one  thoroughly  actpiainted  with  the  method  of  doing  it.  Nurses  and 
midwives  are  often  greatly  afraid  that  the  cord  may  be  drawn  up  into  the  womb, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  such  an  untoward  occurrence  they  tie  it  by  means  of  the 
ligature-string  to  the  patient’s  thigh  or  leg.  This  is  a harmle.ss  practice  enough  ; at 
the  same  time,  we  must  say  it  is  absolutely  useless,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  a navel- 
string  of  moderate  length  to  be  entirely  drawn  up  into  the  womb  ; and  even 
were  such  an  accident  to  occur  it  would  result  in  no  harm  whatever.  ere  this 
the  only  interference  of  which  ignorant  attendants  are  guilty  it  would  be  indeed 
well ; but,  unfortunately,  attempts  are  frequently  made  to  remove  the  after-birth 
by  dragging  on  the  navel-cord.  Such  attempts  are  exceedingly  mischievous,  and 
may  lead  to  the  gravest  injury.  Every  now  and  then  the  cord  gives  way,  and  the 
after-birth  is  left  in  the  womb.  When  this  has  happened,  a doctor  is  sent  for, 
and  the  removal  of  the  organ  is  by  no  means  to  be  easily  accompli.shed.  In  other 
cases  the  cord  does  not  yield,  but  the  uterus  is  turned  inside  out  by  the  dragging 
upon  it.  This  inversion  of  the  uterus  is  a most  serious  accident,  and  imperils  life  ; 
indeed,  it  has  proved  in  some  cases  immediately  fatal.  But  pulling  at  the  cord  leads 
to  other  less  serious  but  very  troublesome  consequences.  It  irritates  the  womb, 
excites  it  to  irregular  contractions  which  do  not  expel  the  after-birth,  and  I’endei’s  it 
difficult  for  it  to  be  removed  artificially. 

When  waiting  for  the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  navel-string  should  not  be  pulled  upon  ; that  the  hand  sliould  be  kept  on  the 
abdomen  just  above  the  pubes,  in  contact  with  the  womb  ; that  whenever  the  round 
tumour,  like  a cricket-ball,  loses  its  hardness  and  firmness,  and  becomes  soft  and 
flabby,  there  is  danger  of  bleeding  ; and  that,  in  such  circumstances,  gentle  rubbing 
and  pressure,  or  kneading,  should  be  pi’actised  over  the  part  until  the  womb  becomes 
hard  again. 

No  medicine  should  be  given  during  labour,  unless  ordered  by  a doctor,  nor 
until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth.  After  birth  is  completed— that  is, 
when  both  the  child  and  after-birth  are  born — a draught,  containing  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  liquid  extract  of  ergot  of  rye  in  a little  brandy  and  watex',  may  be  given 
if  there' be  any  signs  of  flooding.  In  no  case  should  ergot  be  administered  before 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  management  of  the  lying-in  room  is  of  no  little  importance.  When  the 
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event  is  expected,  everything  should  be  in  readiness  : the  doctor  should  be  engaged 
and  known,  and  the  nurse  should  be  in  the  house  a day  or  two  before,  if  possible. 
The  baby’s  clothes,  napkins,  binder,  mackintosh,  draw-sheets,  and  all  the  little 
things  that  will  be  necessary  to  make  both  the  mother  and  child  comfortable,  should 
be  procured  ready  before  the  expected  time.  It  is  well  to  have  all  this  done  sonie 
time  before  the  calculated  time  of  labour,  because  now  and  then  the  baby  arrives  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  expected.  The  lying-in  room  should  be  quiet  ; 
there  should  be  no  moi'e  than  one  friend,  and  that  one  a mother,  if  possilile.  The 
husband  is  better  out  of  the  room.  In  the  room  these  three  should  be  toarether  with 
the  patient : the  doctor,  the  nurse,  and  one  friend.  The  choice  of  a nurse  is  as 
important  as  the  choice  of  a doctor.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  engage  a nurse  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  doctor  in  attendance  ; she  should  be  intelligent,  sober,  wake- 
ful, and  should  thoroughly  understand  her  business  ; she  should  not  be  meddlesome. 
Of  all  nuisances  in  a lying-in  room,  perhaps  an  interfering  nurse  is  the  worst  of  all — 
both  to  the  patient,  her  friend,  and  the  doctor.  She  should  observe  the  directions 
of  the  doctor  accurately  ; observe  the  jiatient  carefully,  and  report  accordingly  to 
the  medical  man  in  charge. 

After  confinement  the  patient  is  worn,  tired,  and  exhausted.  “A  temporary 
calm  follows  the  energetic  action  which  issued  in  the  delivery  of  the  mother.  After 
the  excessive  action,  in  which  nerve  and  muscle  seemed  strained  to  the  utmost 
pitch,  there  comes  a sudden  and  profound  repose ; there  is  perfect  freedom  from 
pain ; every  fibre  is  relaxed  ; only  the  uterus  now  contracts  of  all  the  muscles 
which  were  so  lately  struggling.  Like  some  ship  which  turns  from  a tempestuous 
sea  into  a safe  and  quiet  harbour,  the  young  mother  passes  from  the  storm  of  child- 
bh’th  into  the  tranquil  haven  of  maternity.  In  the  pathetic  words  of  Scripture — 
‘ A woman,  when  she  is  in  travail,  hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come  ; but  as 
soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy 
that  a man  is  born  into  the  world.’  ” 

Absolute  rest  is  now  necessary.  For  the  first  few  days  the  new  mother  should 
see  few  or  no  friends.  The  room  should  be  darkened  and  kept  perfectly  quiet,  so 
as  to  favour  the  induction  of  sleep. 

During  the  month  that  follows  labour  great  and  important  changes  take  place  in 
the  lying-in  patient,  and  everything  should  be  done  in  order  to  favour  the  regular 
and  normal  performance  of  these  changes  ; for  upon  this  the  future  health  of  the 
woman  may  in  a great  degree  depend.  Moreover,  slight  causes  may  interfere  with 
them,  and  may  give  rise  to  the  beginnings  of  disease  which  may  easily  be  j^revented, 
but  Avhich  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  cured  when  once  it  has  lodged  itself  in  the 
womb. 

The  chief  changes  which  occur  during  this  period  are  the  involution,  or  the 
reduction  of  the  womb  from  the  enlarged  condition  in  which  it  is  immediately  after 
labour  to  the  normal  size  of  the  organ  in  its  unimpregnated  state  ; and  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  in  the  breasts. 

In  order  that  these  processes  may  go  on  in  a proper  manner,  there  are  many 
conditions  which  should  be  observed,  which  we  shall  mention  as  we  proceed.  And, 
first  of  all,  we  will  speak  of  the  food  of  the  lying-in  womam 
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It  was  once  believed,  and  is  still  too  generally  lield,  that  the  lying-in  woman 
should  be  kept  low  for  the  first  few  days  after  labour.  It  was  thought  that  she  was 
in  a condition  peculiarly  liable  to  inflammation,  and  that  good  nourishing  food  was 
likely  to  excite  that  formidable  disease.  This,  however,  cannot  be  maintained  ; in- 
sutticient  food  is  far  more  likely  to  retard  recovery,  and  to  interfere  witli  the  normal 
processes  going  on  in  the  body.  Instead  of  limiting  the  diet  to  tea,  arrowroot,  and 
water-gruel,  a nutritious  but  easily  digestible  and  unstimulating  diet  should  bo 
taken  : as  beef  tea,  chicken  soup,  &c.  ; not  discarding  entirely,  however,  the  old 
regime.  Except  in  special  cases,  stimulants  — wine,  spirits,  and  beer  — are 
unnecessary. 

The  binder  should,  for  the  first  three  days,  be  carefully  adjusted.  It  is  liaible  to 
slip  up  under  the  arm-pits  or  round  the  lower  parrt  of  the  chest,  where  it  is  of  no 
use : Avhen  this  happens,  it  should  be  taiken  off  and  replaced  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

After  labour  the  bowels  are  generally  confined  : this  is  especially  the  case  when 
they  had  acted  freely  just  before  or  during  labour.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  anxious  about  them  for  the  first  two  daiys ; on  the  third  day,  however, 
if  they  still  remaiin  torpid,  it  is  advisable  to  give  ax  dose  of  castor  oil  or  other  mild 
laxative.  When  they  have  been  freely  acted  upon,  the  patient  may  return  to  her 
ordimuy  diet.  About  this  time  the  milk  begins  to  form  in  the  brea.sts,  and  the 
mother  has  to  take  food,  not  only  for  herself,  but  also  for  her  infant.  There  i.s, 
consequently,  an  increasing  demand  for  nourishment,  and  tlie  food  slioukl  be  plain 
and  good,  but  abundant  : animal  food  twice  a day,  with  vegetables  and  bread,  and 
the  usual  amount  of  beer  or  wine. 

For  some  days  after  childbirtli  there  is  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  womb. 
At  first  this  contains  coagula  or  clots  of  blood.  These  disappear  after  the  first 
day  or  two,  but  the  sanguineous  discharge  lasts  for  seven  or  eight  days.  It  is  at 
first  almost  pure  blood,  but  after  the  first  three  or  four  days  it  begins  to  lose  its 
colour,  becomes  paler  and  paler  until  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  when  it 
as.sumes  a greenish  colour  (then  it  is  called  the  green  waters),  and  disappears  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth.  This  discharge  is  passed  in  greater  (quantities  during 
micturition,  or  at  stool,  or  during  after-pains.  It  is  necessary  that  the  discharge 
should  be  free,  but  not  qwofu.se.  A discharge  of  blood  sometimes  continues  during 
the  whole  month  ; then  something  wrong  should  be  suspected,  and  should  be  ac 
once  attended  to.  While  the  discharge  continues,  napkins  should  be  worn  and 
changed  frequently ; and  at  each  change  the  parts  should  be  carefully  sponged  with 
warm  water,  so  as  to  pre.serve  q)erfect  cleanliness.  This  is  imperatively  demanded, 
for  the  secretions  are  liable  to  undergo  rapid  decomposition  and  become  oftensive. 
Should  the  discharge  become  offensive  in  the  passages,  it  may  be  necessary  to  wash 
them  out  twice  or  thrice  a day,  by  means  of  injections  of  warm  water  containing  a 
little  Condy’s  fluid. 

After-pains. — After  the  womb  has  expelled  its  contents,  it  remains  in  a moi-e  or 
less  contracted  condition.  This  contraction,  however,  varies  in  a degree  at  different 
times.  Sometimes  the  organ  contracts  more  vigorously  and  then  ndaxes  again. 
Tliese  contractions  are  accompanied  by  pain — called  after-pains.  Tiieir  occurrence 
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is  a natural  plienomeuon,  and  up  to  a certain  point  they  have  a beneficial  influence, 
and  favour  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  womb.  They  are  absent,  or  more 
generally  slight,  in  first  cases,  and  increase  in  severity  with  each  successive  laboui’, 
so  that  in  a woman  who  has  had  many  children  they  may  cause  much  suffering. 

They  begin  soon  after  labour,  and  continue  in  some  cases  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  may  recpiire  special  treatment.  A warm  poultice  or  a hot  flannel  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  will  frequently  give  relief. 

They  are  aggravated  by  putting  the  child  to  the  breast,  by  taking  food,  by  the 
action  of  the  bowels  or  of  the  bladder,  or  by  distension  of  the  last-named  organ. 

Eest  is  of  the  greatest  inqjortance  in  the  early  part  of  the  lying-in  month. 
The  patient  should  remain  in  bed  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  in  some  cases  even 
longer.  Then  she  may  sit  up,  and  rest  on  the  couch  or  on  the  outside  of  the  bed, 
but  it  is  advisable  for  her  not  to  leave  her  room  until  the  third  week  ; and  she  should 
rest  foi’  a gx’eat  part  of  each  day  until  the  end  of  the  month.  This  should  be  the 
rule  ; there  are  exceptions  when  still  longer  rest  would  be  beneficial.  Too  early 
getting  up  is  productive  of  numerous  troubles  ; it  may  give  rise  to  a px’ofuse  bleed- 
ing, or  keep  up  a sanguineous  discharge  for  weeks,  or  even  months  ; in  many  cases 
it  is  the  cause  of  sub-involution  of  the  uterus,  with  all  its  troublesome  consequences 
— to  falling  of  the  womb,  to  relaxation  of  the  soft  parts  around  the  uterus  and  of 
the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  other  forms  of  displacement. 

Secretion  of  Milk. — We  have  already  stated  that  changes  in  the  breasts  form 
part  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy.  These  changes  become  more  marked  as  pregnancy 
advances,  and  attain  their  maximum  a few  days  after  the  child  is  born,  when  the 
milk  has  become  freely  secreted.  During  the  last  month  of  pregnancy  milk  is 
found  in  the  breasts  in  small  quantity,  and  can  even  be  pressed  out  from  the  nipple, 
but  the  proper  secretion  of  milk  takes  place  in  most  women  about  the  third  day 
after  labour.  At  this  time  the  breasts  become  ra])idly  harder,  fuller,  and  painful : 
there  appears  to  be  a rush  of  fluid  into  them  ; the  jxatient  feels  ill,  feverish,  has  a 
headache  and  a quick  pulse.  In  some  cases  there  is  a slight  shiver,  or  rigor,  hot 
skin,  a free  perspiration,  and  there  is  free  secretion  of  milk  in  the  breasts.  This  is 
called  “ milk  fever.” 

It  is  a question  of  some  importance  when  the  child  should  be  put  to  the  breast. 
Should  it  be  put  early,  during  the  first  two  or  three  days,  befoi’e  the  milk  is  fully 
'.ecreted  ? or  is  it  better  to  wait  until  the  breasts  are  acting  freely?  There  are 
ieveral  advantages  in  applying  the  child  early.  Irritation  of  these  organs  causes  the 
womb  to  contract,  causing  it  to  expel  clots  that  may  be  lodged  in  its  cavity,  and 
favours  involution.  It  undoubtedly  also  favours  the  flow  of  milk  into  the  breasts, 
so  that  in  cases  where  milk  is  scanty  this  is  one  method  of  increasing  it.  It  also 
draws  out  the  nipple  when  this  is  flat  or  small ; “ and  what  is  now  likely  to  occur, 
should  this  have  been  omitted,  is  a projection  of  the  areola  which  participates  in 
the  tumefaction  of  the  rest  of  the  gland,  so  that  the  nipple  falls  in,  as  it  were,  on 
a level  with  the  skin,  when  it  becomes  a matter  of  some  difficulty  for  the  child  to 
seize  it.” 

After  a first  labour,  when  the  milk  is  secreted,  the  child  may  find  some  difficulty 
in  drawing  it  out  along  its  fine  channels  j and  the  pain  arising  from  it  to  the  mother 
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may  be  severe.  In  sucli  a case  it  is  advisable  for  the  nurse,  or  some  fit  j:)erson,  to 
draw  the  breasts  herself  or  by  means  of  a breast-pump.  Once  the  milk  flows  freely 
out  of  tlie  nipple,  this  pain  is  relieved.  Beside.s,  as  the  child  recpiires  but  little  at 
first,  the  breasts  are  frequently  but  imperfectly  emptied  by  its  efforts,  then  gentle 
rubbing  of  the  harder  parts  of  the  gland  with  olive  oil  will  cause  the  milk  to  flow 
out,  or  the  breast-pump  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  During  this  ]ieriod  the 
heat  in  the  breasts  is  great,  and  in  parts  they  become  hard  and  cord-like  ; in  such 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  evaporatiug  lotions  constantly  applied  to  them. 
The  best  is  an  once  of  spirits  of  wine  to  eight  onces  of  water.  When  the  organs 
become  ti’oublesome,  on  account  of  their  size  and  weight,  they  should  be  susjDended 
by  means  of  silk  handkerchiefs  tied  over  the  neck. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  child  must  not  be  too  frequently  a[)plied  to  the 
breasts.  It  is  better  to  relieve  the  distended  organs  by  completely  emptying  them 
by  means  of  the  pump,  for  the  irritation  caused  by  the  imperfect  efforts  of  the 
infant  increases  the  troubles. 

ihe  milk  first  formed  in  the  breasts  is  thicker  than  that  formed  when  the  flow 
is  well  established ; it  has  irritating  pi’operties,  and  serves  as  a purgative  to  the 
child,  acting  freely  on  its  bowels.  It  loses  this  character  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  and  acquires  the  properties  of  the  mother’s  natural  milk. 

The  quantity  of  milk  formed  in  the  breasts  of  different  women  varies  greatly. 
In  some  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  flow  out  spontaneously  from  time  to  time,  while  in 
others  the  breasts  are  absolutely  dry.  In  the  first  case,  the  woman  is  said  to  be  a 
good  nurse  ] in  the  latter,  a bad,  or  rather,  no  nurse.  Besides  the  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  secreted,  there  is  also  considerable  variation  in  quality  met  with  ; 
and,  in  reality,  the  value  of  any  one  as  a nurse  depends,  not  on  the  quantity  of 
milk  secreted  in  the  breasts  only,  but  also  iq)on  its  quality. 

Excessive  Formation  of  Milk. — This  gives  rise,  occasionally,  to  serious  trouble.s. 
The  milk  may  be  of  good  quality  oi'  of  a watery  character.  When  the  milk  is  good, 
the  child  does  not  sufier — it  thrives  ; but  the  inconvenience  to  the  mother  is  not 
inconsiderable.  The  secretion  is  so  rapid  that  soon  after  the  breasts  have  been 
emjffied  they  fill  again,  and  suddenly  pour  out  their  secretion,  keeping  the  mother’s 
breasts  in  a perpetual  state  of  moisture. 

The  breasts  are  so  irritable  that  the  least  touch  gives  rise  to  an  overflow  of 
milk  ; and  when  the  child  is  applied  to  them  they  pour  their  contents  out  more 
rapidly  than  the  child  can  swallow,  filling  its  mouth,  and  giving  rise  to  a choking 
feeling.  When  this  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  a long  time,  the  drain  affects  the 
mother’s  health,  and  may  ultimately  undermine  her  constitution. 

In  such  a case  the  chief  object  should  be  the  regulation  of  the  diet.  The  food 
should  be  good  and  plentiful ; but  it  sliould  be  chiefly  solid.  The  amount  of  fluid 
token  should  l)e  very  limited. 

Deficient  Secretion  of  Milk. — The  secretion  in  the  breast  may  be  scanty  or  absent. 
The  quantity  varies  between  the  extreme  abundance  described  in  the  previous 
paragraph  and  none.  Absence  or  deficiency  of  milk  may  occur  in  women  who  are 
perfectly  healthy.  It  is  not  often  seen  under  those  circumstances,  but  usually  in 
women  who  sufier  from  acute  disease.  It  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  those 
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diseases  to  which  tlie  lyiug-iii  patient  is  subject.  The  breasts  in  these  cases  become 
distended  and  full  about  the  third  day,  and  milk  is  abundantly  secreted  ; and  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  when  the  disease  sets  in,  it  becomes  greatly  diminished  or 
entirely  suppressed.  The  discharge  from  tlie  womb  is  also  arrested.  These  two 
symptoms  appearing  together  ai’e  of  very  sei’ious  import.  On  the  other  ^ hand, 
when  there  is  deficiency  or  absence  of  milk  in  good  health,  the  cause  rests  in  the 
particular  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  secretion  fails  from  the  first : and  in 
Jiese  cases  the  only  evil  that  follows  is  the  inability  of  the  mother  to  nurse  her 
child. 

Deformed  Nipples. — Tlie  ni[)ples  are  sometimes  small  or  flat,  so  that  the  child 
cannot  suck.  This  may  be  due  to  original  conformation  or  to  the  pressure  of  badly- 
made  stays.  This  is  frec;[uently  a source  of  great  trouble  and  annoyance.  The 
mother  has  plenty  of  milk  and  is  anxious  to  nurse  her  child,  but  experiences  the 
greatest  difliculty  in  doing  so,  owing  to  the  imperfect  shape  and  size  of  the  nipple. 
The  child  cannot  take  it  into  its  mouth  and  retain  it  there  with  ease,  and,  con- 
sequently, bites  and  bruises  it.  To  remedy  this,  6110148  should  be  made  to  draw  out 
the  nipple.  These  should  be  tried  after  labour  and  before  the  milk  lias  come  into 
the  breasts,  and  continued  afterwards.  The  child  may  be  applied ; and  should  this 
])rove  inetlectual,  the  services  of  a sister  or  nurse  should  be  obtained.  If  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  then  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  it  by  a pump.  The 
following  simple  method  answers  well  in  some  cases  : — Take  a soda-water  bottle,  or 
a bottle  of  similar  shape  and  size;  fill  it  with  hot  water;  pour  the  water  out,  and 
apply  the  neck  of  the  bottle  over  the  nipple ; as  the  bottle  cools,  the  partial  ex- 
haustion formed  by  the  condensation  of  steam  will  cause  the  nipple  to  protrude  and 
be  gradually  drawn  up  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  When  this  is  effected,  the 
bottle  should  be  retained  in  that  position  foi’  a few  minutes,  and  then  tilted  a little 
on  one  side,  while  the  breast  is  pressed  on  the  opposite  side  so  as  to  allow  air  to 
enter  the  bottle,  and  the  nipple  be  withdrawn  without  injury. 

India-rubber  teats,  or  artificial  nipples,  are  of  great  service  in  these  cases ; and 
they  will  enable  any  mother  who  has  plenty  of  milk,  and  is  anxious  to  nurse  her 
infant,  to  do  so,  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  nipple.  They  can  be  obtained  at  the 
druggist’s.  They  should  be  made  of  the  natural  black  india-rubber,  for  it  is  prac- 
tically devoid  of  taste ; while  the  white  india-rubber,  or  caoutchouc,  has  a sickly 
and  un})leasant  taste  and  smell. 

Sore  Nipples  are  very  common,  and  very  troublesome  and  painful.  It  is  often 
not  easy  to  cure  them,  on  account  of  the  frerpient  application  of  the  child  to  them 
in  nursing.  When  cracks  or  fissures,  and  excoriations  are  present,  every  applica- 
tion of  the  infant  aggravates  the  suffering. 

They  are  easier  of  prevention  than  of  cure.  During  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy they  should  be  frequently  bathed  with  salt  and  water,  or  a weak  spirit 
lotion,  or  an  infusion  of  tea.  After  labour,  and  during  the  period  of  nursing, 
the  same  treatment  should  be  continued.  If  this  proves  ineffectual,  a lotion  of 
(loulard  water,  or,  better  still,  glycerine  tannin,  should  be  applied  after  each 
a[)plication  of  the  child.  Extreme  cleanliness  is  necessary  under  these  circum- 
stances, for  the  sake  of  both  mother  and  child.  The  nipple  should  be  bathed  with 
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warm  water  after  each  act  of  suckling ; then  carefully  dried,  and  the  application 
applied  afterwards.  This  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  next  act  of  suck- 
ling, when  the  nipple  should  again  be  bathed  with  warm  water,  so  as  to  remove  all 
trace  of  the  lotion  before  the  child  is  put  to  the  breast  again.  In  some  cases  the 
nipple  is  so  painful,  and  the  irritation  caused  by  suckling  so  great,  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  the  child  permanently  and  bring  it  up  by  hand,  or  obtain  the 
serv'ices'  of  a wet  nurse. 

Milk  Abscess. — This  may  occxir  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  a fair  quantity 
of  milk  secreted.  It  is  said  to  occur  more  frequently  in  the  weakly  and  delicate 
than  in  the  strong  and  robust.  The  breast  at  first  is  full  • a part  of  it  remains 
hard  and  tender  after  the  gland  has  been  emptied.  There  is  sharp,  darting  pain 
in  it.  There  may  be  a sharp  shiver,  or  rigor,  but  this  may  be  absent.  The  pain 
in  the  breast  increases,  and  it  becomes  very  tender  to  the  touch.  The  hardness 
and  fulness  continue,  and  the  part  becomes  red.  Inflammation  proceeding,  the 
swelling  iircreases  ; there  is  a distinct  tumour ; the  2Jain  and  tenderness  are 
severe ; the  skin  is  hot,  red,  glazed,  or  shining.  Instead  of  the  shaiq)  darting  pain, 
there  is  a painful  throbbing  in  the  breast.  The  glands  in  the  armj)it  becoine 
sv/’ollen  and  the  arm  stiff  at  the  shoulder.  There  is  j^ain  when  the  arm  is  moved. 
Shivering  may  occur  again.  When  this  happens,  and  the  j^ain  has  assumed  a 
throbbing  character,  with  the  surface  glazed,  matter  has  formed — the  inflammation 
has  run  on  to  abscess.  As  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  matter  is  2>resent,  it  should  be 
at  once  let  out.  This  will  save  an  immense  amount  of  suffering,  and  ii?  nany  cases 
effect  a ra^nd  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  allowed  to  burst  of  itself,  the 
suffering  of  the  patient  will  continue  for  a long  time,  and  until  the  discharge 
escapes  is  of  a very  severe  character.  The  matter  is  often  formed  deei)ly  in  or 
under  the  gland,  and  in  these  cases  it  takes  a long  time  to  reach  the  surface  and 
escape,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  the  throbbing  pain  is  severe. 

JMoreover,  when  it  has  escaped  after  this  long  delay,  the  i)rocess  of  recovery  is 
much  less  rapid  than  when  it  is  let  out  early.  Sometimes  several  abscesses  form  in 
succession,  and  the  breast  becomes  a mass  of  almost  stony  hardness.  When  abscess 
has  occurred  once,  it  is  liable  to  occur  again,  though  by  judicious  treatment  it  may 
in  many  cases  be  warded  off. 

Treatment. — The  breasts  should  be  periodically  emptied.  Frequently  some 
parts  of  the  glands  remain  hard  and  full,  while  the  rest  is  soft  and  flaccid. 
When  this  haj^pens,  gentle  friction  with  warm  olive  oil  should  be  made  over  the 
full  part.  When  inflammation  has  set  in,  cold  lotions  should  be  tried ; when  these 
fail,  hot  fomentations  and  jwultices  should  be  applied  until  matter  is  formed,  which 
should  be  immediately  allowed  to  escape.  Poulticing  for  a few  days,  and  the  apj^li- 
cation  of  pressure,  with  liberal  diet,  will,  in  most  cases,  eflect  a rapid  cure 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  NEW-BORN  INFANT. 

Clothing  — Food — Wet-nurse — Feeding-bottles  — Sleep,  Cleanliness,  and  Bathing — Light,  Air,  and 

Exei'cise — Diseases  of  Infancy. 

We  consigned  the  new-born  child  to  a warm  flannel  to  be  placed  in  a comfortable 
place,  either  on  the  bod  or  near  the  fire,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  temperature 
of  the  room,  &c.  We  must  now  return  to  it  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  its  future, 
whatever  that  may  be.  The  first  duty  to  it  is  a thorough  washing  with  soap  and 
water.  The  child  is  usually  covered  by  a whitish  curdy  or  soapy  matei'ial,  all  of 
which  has  to  be  removed  in  the  first  bath.  Having  washed  and  carefully  dried  it 
with  a soft  towel,  the  folds  formed  by  the  skin  at  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  around 
the  neck,  under  the  armpits,  inside  the  thighs  and  groins,  should  be  powdered  with 
a mixture  of  starch  and  oxide  of  zinc,  in  order  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  skin 
from  rubbing  of  the  parts  against  each  other. 

The  next  object  that  deserves  attention  is  the  navel-string.  About  two  inches 
of  this  is  left  attached  to  the  body  of  the  child,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  days, 
this,  which  undergoes  a process  of  putrefaction,  drops  off  at  the  navel.  It  is 
usually  wrapped  in  a piece  of  cotton  or  linen  which  has  been  charred  before  the 
fire.  A square  piece  of  linen,  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  four  to  six  wide, 
is  taken,  and  generally  charred  ; then  a hole  is  burnt  through  its  centre  ; the  navel- 
cord  is  put  through  this  hole  and  wrapped  in  the  folded  linen.  This  charred  linen 
serves  to  preserve  the  decomposing  part  sweet  and  free  from  offensive  odour,  the 
charred  surface  being  antiseptic  in  its  action.  The  cord  withers  and  falls  off  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Clothing. — A certain  temperature  of  the  body  is  necessary  to  existence.  Too 
great  an  elevation,  as  well  as  too  great  a depression  of  temperature,  are  incom- 
patible with  life.  For  the  purpose  of  retaining  heat  generated  in  the  body  and 
withstanding  the  efiects  of  cold,  clothes  are  worn.  The  child  before  birth  was 
maintained  at  an  uniform  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  mother,  through  its 
peculiar  connection  with  her  and  when  it  is  boni  and  becomes  exposed  to  external 
influences  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from  such  as  are  productive  of  evil  results. 
One  of  these  is  cold,  and  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  its  effects  on  a new-born  child 
miffht  prove  serious.  This  is  indeed  the  case,  and  it  becomes  necessary  not  only  to 
clothe  the  infant  warmly,  but  often  to  expose  it  to  artificial  heat,  either  in  bed  with 
the  mother  or  near  the  fire.  The  baby  clothes  are  generally  of  flannel,  and  are 
made  of  such  length  that  they  reach  beyond  the  feet  and  can  be  folded  up  over 
them.  In  this  manner  all  draughts  are  prevented  from  affecting  the  lower  limbs 
and  body  of  the  infant. 

Food. The  milk,  which  is  the  new-born  child’s  natural  food,  is  not  formed  in 

the  breast  usually  until  the  third  day.  During  this  time  the  infant  requires  but 
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little  nourishment : a little  sugar  and  water,  or  a little  milk  with  a good  deal  of 
water  and  a little  sugar,  will  be  quite  sufficient.  The  child  should  be  put  to  the 
breast  early  for  reasons  already  given,  and  the  infant’s  first  food  comes  to  be  the 
milk  formed  in  the  breast.  This  is  called  colostrum,  and  possesses  irritating  pro- 
perties, and  acts  as  a laxative  on  the  child’s  bowels.  The  bowels  generally  act 
spontaneously  during  the  first  and  second  day,  and  the  motions  passed  have  a 
peculiar  dark  green  colour.  The  action  of  the  first  milk  carries  all  this  sub.stance 
away,  and  the  matter  passed  assumes  the  natural  yellow  colour.  Should  the  bowels 
remain  without  acting  until  the  milk  has  formed  in  the  breast,  there  is  no  need  for 
anxiety  or  alarm ; nor  should  laxatives,  in  the  form  of  castor  oil  or  brown  sugar, 
be  given.  They  may  do  harm  by  irritating  tlie  stomach  and  bowels,  and  set  up  an 
obstinate  diarrhoea.  It  is  better  to  wait  until  the  laxative  prepared  by  nature  can 
be  administered.  If  the  mother  be  strong  and  has  sufficient  milk,  the  child  should 
for  the  first  seven  months  be  fed  with  nothing  else. 

Circumstances  may  arise  which  render  it  impossible  for  the  mother  to  nurse  her 
infant.  When  this  happens,  one  of  two  courses  may  be  followed — a wet  nurse  may 
be  obtained,  or  the  child  may  be  “ broiight  up  by  hand.”  Of  these  there  can  be  no 
question  Avhich  is  the  better.  The  food  best  suited  for  the  infant  is  breast  milk, 
and  when  possible  it  should  be  obtained.  No  wet  nurse  should  be  employed  unless 
she  has  been  seen  and  recommended  by  a doctor.  The  selection  of  one  is  a question 
of  very  great  importance,  for  vipon  it  will  depend  the  health  of  the  child.  She 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty -eight ; healthy,  and  from  the 
country  if  possible ; free  from  skin  rashes  or  any  disease  which  could  be  transmitted 
to  the  child.  The  breast  should  be  well  developed,  secrete  sufficient  milk,  and  the 
nipple  ought  to  be  well  formed  and  free  from  fissures  or  excoriations.  Her  child 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  age  of  the  child  which  she  is  to  nurse.  If  her 
child  is  strong,  healthy,  and  well  nourished,  or  if  she  has  nursed  previously  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  it  speaks  greatly  in  her  favour.  Her  diet  should  be  carefully 
regulated.  The  belief  that  a woman  cannot  nurse  unless  she  takes  a certain  quan- 
tity of  stout  or  ale  daily  is  much  too  prevalent,  and  mothers  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  their  children  not  uncommonly  over-stimulate  their  nurses,  and  thus  bring  about 
evils  they  wish  to  avoid.  As  a rule,  two  glas.ses  of  ale  or  stout  a day  ai’e  ample, 
and  unless  the  nurse  has  been  accustomed  to  take  malt  liquor  she  should  be  allowed 
none.  The  diet  should  be  plain  and  easily  digestible  : meat,  bread,  and  vegetables, 
in  the  quantities  she  has  been  used  to.  Over-feeding  and  over-stimulation  is  sure 
to  upset  the  stomach  and  alter  the  character  of  the  milk,  so  that  it  irritates  the 
infantile  stomach,  sets  up  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  which  are  frequently  difficult  of 
control.  It  may  even  upset  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  in  some  cases  suppress  it 
altogether. 

The  second  method — rearing  the  child  by  hand — should  be  avoided,  if  possible  ; 
but  circumstances  may  arise  in  which  it  becomes  inevitable.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  object  should  be  to  obtain  a substitute  for  mothers’  milk,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  resem'bles  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  character.  The  milk  of 
different  animals  varies  much  in  composition,  some  containing  an  excess  of  water, 
others  an  excess  of  fat,  or  of  casein  or  cheese-making  material.  The  milk  of  the 
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ass  or  of  the  goat  resemble  most  that  of  the  human  mother,  and  fonn,  perhaps,  the 
best  substitute  for  it,  and  when  possible  one  of  tliem  should  be  obtained.  This 
is,  however,  frequently  not  possible,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  on 
cows’  milk.  Cows’  milk  is  much  richer  in  solid  matters,  but  poorer  in  sugar 
and  fatty  matter  than  mothers’  milk.  It  is,  indeed,  too  rich  for  the  young  infant, 
and  when  given  in  its  natural  state  is  sure  to  upset  the  stomach,  give  rise  to 
indigestion,  acidity,  vomiting,  and  diarrhma.  With  a view  to  render  cows’  milk 
more  like  that  of  the  mother,  it  is  necessary  to  add  water  to  dilute  it,  sugar 
to  sweeten,  and  cream  to  supply  the  fatty  material.  One  table-spoonful  of  good 
milk,  two  of  watei*,  one  tea-spoonful  of  cream,  and  a little  white  sugar,  form 
the  best  mixture.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  when  the  milk  is  of  a poor 
quality  the  quantity  of  water  added  should  be  less.  No  solid  food  should  be  given 
for  the  first  six  or  seven  months,  and  milk  should  in  no  case  be  thickened  by  means 
of  corn-flour  or  meal  of  any  kind,  arrowroot,  &c.  Such  substances  the  infant’s 
stomach  is  unable  to  digest,  and  evil  consequences  will  surely  follow  their 
administration. 

Mothers  and  nurses  are  often  anxious  to  obtain  milk  from  one  cow.  This, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  in  large  towns,  is  impossible,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not 
desirable.  It  is  better  to  obtain  milk  from  cows  feeding  in  the  country  than  from 
those  ke])t  in  stalls  in  town.  The  milk  of  any  one  company  in  large  towns  is 
usually  obtained  from  several  farms  situated  in  the  same  district.  Tlie  milk  of 
several  cows  is  mixed  together,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  mixture  proves  in 
any  way  noxious  to  the  infant.  But  we  would  repeat  that  the  milk  should  be 
obtained  from  cows  fed  in  the  country.  When  a child  grows  and  thrives,  and 
becomes  strong  and  fat,  it  is  often  thought  that  it  requires  not  only  more  food,  but 
requires  solid  food,  or  the  addition  of  flour  or  arrowroot,  or  one  of  the  many 
“infants’  foods”  invented.  This  is  the  greatest  error.  The  strongest  proof  that 
the  child  takes  sufficient  food  is  the  fact  that  it  thrives — the  very  fact  on  which  the 
erroneous  belief  is  based.  In  such  a case,  we  would  strongly  urge,  “ let  well  alone.” 
As  to  the  inventions  called  “infants’  food,” — many  of  them  exceedingly  mjurious 
from  a chemical  point  of  view,  and  advocated  by  the  pettiest  theories — we  can 
only  say,  avoid  them.  They  should  never  be  administered,  except  Avhen  advised 
by  a medical  man.  From  the  first,  a child  should  be  taught  to  feed  at  regular 
intervals.  A healthy  infant  should  sleep  when  it  is  not  being  fed  or  bathed.  At 
first,  it  should  be  fed  every  two  hours  during  the  day.  It  should  be  taught  to 
sleep  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  If  it  is  fed  the  last  thing  at  night,  about 
eleven  o’clock,  it  requires  nothing  afterwards  until  four  or  five  in  the  morning. 
At  that  time  it  may  have  a little  milk  and  water,  and  brought  to  the  mother  about 
seven  or  eight  o’clock. 

The  same  rule  should  be  observed  when  it  is  brought  up  by  hand. 

Feeding  Bottles. — These  are  of  the  greatest  service  when  properly  used.  They 
are  made  so  as  to  allow  the  child  to  suck  its  food  gradually,  and  thus  to  prevent  its 
mouth  being  too  rapidly  filled,  and  to  imitate  as  far  as  possible  the  natural  method 
of  feeding.  They  are  made  of  various  shapes.  Some  have  long  india-rubber  tubes 
attached  to  them,  through  which  the  food  is  sucked.  These  are  the  -Worst  form,  for 
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it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  sweet  and  clean.  The  best  form  is  that 
represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  can  be  obtained  of  any  druggist. 
It  has  a teat  of  india-rubber ; it  ought  to  be 
made  of  natural  black  india-rubber,  for  the 
caoutchouc  has  an  oflensive  taste  and  smell. 

This  form  is  easily  cleansed  and  pre.served  sweet. 

For  this  purpose  it  should  be  kept,  when  not 
in  use,  in  cold  water.  In  summer,  when  milk 
is  more  liable  to  turn  sour,  a very  small  pinch 

of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  added  to  the  water ; but  it  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  off  before  use.  This  bottle  has  the  further  advantage,  that  the  child  cannot 
go  to  sleep  with  the  teat  in  its  mouth.  Both  mothers  and  nurses  are  too  fond 
of  giving  the  child  the  bottle  to  send  it  to  sleep  : it  is  a practice  fraught  with  the 
greatest  evil.  The  milk  is  retained  in  the  child’s  mouth,  turns  sour,  and  sets 
up  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  vomiting.  'Whenever  the  child  has  taken  food  its 
mouth  should  be  wiped  with  a soft  piece  of  linen  moistened  with  water,  so  as 
to  cleanse  the  gums  and  sides  of  the  cheeks  from  the  adhering  milk. 

We  have  stated  that  the  infant  should  be  fed  at  regular  intervals.  FTothing 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  rule.  The  cry  of  a child  is  generally 


regarded  as  a sign  that  it  requires  nourishment,  or  at  least  that  then  it  should 
be  offei’ed  some,  but  it  is  freipiently  not  the  case.  INIany  things  cause  the  child 
to  cry  besides  the  want  of  food,  as  an  uneasy  position,  cold,  noise,  and,  not  least, 
over-feeding.  More  children  cry  from  the  pain  and  evil  produced  by  over-feeding 
than  from  under-feeding,  and  when  this  is  borne  in  mind  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
breast  or  the  bottle  is  not  the  proper  remedy  for  the  trouble. 

Sleep. — We  have  said  that  a child  should  sleep  during  the  intervals  between 
feeding-times.  As  a rule,  the  more  a child  sleeps  the  better  he  thrives.  Infants 
should  not  sleep  with  the  mother  or  nurse,  but  in  a cot.  When  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  an  infant  should  sleep  with  its  mother,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to 
do  so  with  the  nipple  in  its  mouth  : it  is  quite  as  bad  as  to  have  the  teat  of  a 
bottle  in  it. 

When  a child  is  sleepless  or  restless,  no  sleeping-draughts  or  soothing-syrups 
should  on  any  account  be  given.  Indeed,  no  medicine  of  any  kind,  except  a 
tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil,  perhaps,  should  be  given  to  an  infant  without  the  advice 
of  a doctor.  Patent  medicines  going  by  the  name  of  soothing-syrup,  or  any  other 
containing  opium,  are  most  dangerous  in  their  effects,  owing  to  the  remarkably 
powerful  influence  exercised  on  the  infant’s  constitution  by  soothing-syrups. 
Numerous  deaths  have  resulted  from  their  administration,  besides  incalculable 
injury  to  the  health  of  many  who  have  survived  their  poisonous  effects. 

If  the  rules  just  given  with  regard  to  feeding  and  sleep,  and  tho.se  about  to 
be  given  about  cleanliness,  be  accurately  observed,  children  born  healthy  will 
thrive,  and  give  but  little  trouble ; on  the  other  hand,  if  neglected,  diseases  are 
sure  to  follow — diseases  which  in  many  cases  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

Cleanliness. — Bathing  is  useful  not  only  for  cleanliness,  but  inducing  sleep,  allay- 
ing irritation,  «tc.  A child  should  be  bathed  night  and  morning  in  warm  water. 
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JJr.  Combe  says  : — 

“ On  account  of  the  great  susceptibility  of  cold  which  exists  in  infancy,  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  system  resists  the  inliuence  of  any  sudden  change,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  ought,  at  first,  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  body, 
namely,  about  96°  or  98°  Fahrenheit,  and  always  to  be  regulated  by  a thermometer 
as  the  only  test.  If  the  nurse  judge  by  the  hand  alone,  she  will  often  commit 
an  error  of  several  degrees,  according  to  the  varying  state  of  her  own  health  and 
sensations.  The  younger  the  infant,  the  more  rigidly  should  this  standard  be 
adhered  to ; as  it  is  not  till  after  growth  and  strength  have  made  some  progress 
that  it  becomes  safe  to  reduce  the  standard  by  a few  degrees. 

“ In  addition  to  the  regular  morning  ablution,  the  tepid  bath  should  be  repeated 
every  evening  for  a few  minutes.  Properly  managed,  and  not  too  warm,  it  has  the 
double  advantage  of  soothing  the  nervous  system,  which  is  always  irritable  in 
infancy,  and  of  sustaining  an  agx’eeable  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  the  surface, 
and  thus  warding  off  internal  disease.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  too  long 
continued,  or  used  in  a cold  room,  or  immediately  after  nursing  or  feeding.  With 
these  precautions,  the  most  unequivocal  advantages  often  result  from  its  u.se, 
especially  in  scrofulous  and  delicate  children.  For  restless  and  irritable  children, 
also,  the  bath  is  often  of  immense  advantage,  from  the  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep 
which  it  rarely  fails  to  induce.  Asa  sedative,  too,  it  is  of  great  value  in  subduing 
nervous  excitement.  But  when  used  too  warm,  or  continued  too  long,  the  bath  is 
aj)t  to  excite  undue  perspiration,  and  to  increase  the  liability  to  cold. 

“We  occasionally,  though  rarely,  meet  with  children  who,  from  mismanage- 
ment or  some  other  cause,  are  frightened  by  immersion  in  warm  water,  and  with 
whom  the  bath  decidedly  disagrees.  In  such  instances,  of  course,  it  should  be  giv^en 
up,  and  simple  washing  and  sponging  with  tepid  water  be  substituted.  But  in  all 
circumstances,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  never  to  allow  an  infant  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air  with  a skin  even  partially  wet;  for  imprudent  exposure  may  be 
productive  of  some  serious  inflammatory  affectiom  Many  of  the  comjflaints  made 
against  the  use  of  the  bath  arise  entirely  from  improper  management  and  the 
neglect  of  proper  precautions. 

“ Some  physicians  and  parents  prefer  the  cold  to  the  tepid  bath,  even  from 
birth ; but  reason  and  experience  concur  in  condemning  it,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
infant  is  strongly  constituted  that  it  escapes  from  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  unhurt. 
After  the  lapse  of  a few  months,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  for 
the  morning  ablution  should  be  gradually  reduced,  provided  the  child  continue 
healthy  and  the  season  of  the  year  be  warm.  But  to  make  any  sudden  change  in 
winter,  or  when  considerable  delicacy  exists,  would  be  attended  with  risk.  I need 
scarcely  add  that  when  sufficient  reaction  and  Avannth  do  not  speedily  ensue  after 
the  use  of  cold  bathing,  it  ought  to  be  immediately  given  up,  and  the  tepid  bath 
substituted  in  its  stead.” 

Cleanliness  should  be  observed,  moreover,  in  the  frequent  change  of  napkins.  A 
child  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  any  time  in  its  own  urine  or  motion.  As  soon  as 
these  are  expelled  they  should  be  removed,  the  child  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried, 
and  then  greased  with  olive  oil  or  iard.  This  is  a very  good  plan : better  than 
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powder ; for  it  not  only  prevents  excoriation,  but  also,  to  a certain  degree,  the 
direct  contact  of  the  excreta  with  tlie  skin.  It  protects  the  skin  from  their  ii'ritating 
edects.  hen  this  has  been  done,  a new  and  clean  napkin  should  be  applied, 
llie  napkins  which  luiA’e  been  wet  with  urine  are  sometimes  merely  dried  before 
the  fire,  and  used  again  without  being  wa.shed.  This  is  a practice  to  be  utterly 

condemned.  The  napkin  thus  prepared  is  not  clean ; it  is  loaded  with  substances 

which  irritate  the  skin,  and  gwe  rise  to  sore  bottom.  Napkins  once  used  should  be 
thoroughly  Avashed  and  dried  before  they  are  again  applied  to  the  child’s  body. 

IA(jht,  Air,  and  Exercise. — During  the  first  months  of  infancy,  all  the  exercise 
Avhich  the  child  can  take  is  of  a passive  character.  It  should  be  carried  about  in 
the  open  air.  Children  are  frequently  tossed  or  even  throAvn  into  the  air,  and 
caught  again  as  they  descend.  This  is  a form  of  exercise  Avhich  giA^es  the  child 
great  pleasure,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  signs  of  joy  manifested  by  it ; at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  quite  free  from  danger,  for  the  child  may  slip  out  of  the  hands,  or  be 
missed  in  its  descent.  In  such  an  event  it  Avould  be  liable  to  severe  injury. 

Light  and  air  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  children  as  Avell  as  to  that  of 

animals  and  plants ; and  it  should  be  a rule  to  take  infants  out  once  or  tAvice  daily 

Avhen  the  weather  is  fine,  even  from  a A^ery  early  age.  After  the  first  month,  both 
summer  and  Avinter  this  should  be  done.  At  first  the  child  cannot  bear  the  light, 
and  keeps  his  eyes  ahvays  closed.  His  head  and  face  should  therefore  be  Aveii 
protected  by  a covering.  When  he  begins  to  look  about  him,  a A^eil  should  be 
substituted  for  the  head  and  face  cover. 

Diseases  of  Infancy.- — The  diseases  Avhich  affect  children  during  the  fii'st  month 
are  feAv.  They  chiefly  regard  the  digestive  organs,  the  stomach,  and  intestines. 
Diarrhcea  is  one  of  the  commonest.  It  is  due  almost  in\-ariably  to  excess  of  or 
improper  food.  Children  brought  up  on  mothers’  milk  suffer  little  or  not  at  all 
from  this  affection,  Avhile  those  brought  up  by  hand  invariably  sutler  at  some  period 
or  other.  The  food  given  them  is  stronger  than  the  stomach  can  digest.  It  is  not 
assimilated ; it  remains  in  the  intestinal  canal  as  a residue,  and  sets  up  irritation  of 
the  boAvels.  In  these  cases  the  child  is  ahvays  crying,  draAvs  up  its  legs  as  if  in 
pain,  suffers  from  colic,  flatulence,  jiasses  Avind,  vomits  its  food — if  it  takes  milk 
it  returns  curdled ; it  refuses  food,  Avastes,  may  become  conAuilsed,  and  die.  The 
motions  may  be  passed  ten,  tAvelve,  or  tAventy  times  in  the  tAventy-four  hours ; they 
are  of  a greenish  colour,  and  smell  very  offensively.  The  child’s  bottom  becomes 
red,  sore,  and  inflamed.  Thrush  may  set  in  and  the  diarrhcea  become  still  Avorse. 

The  treatment  of  such  diarrhcea  should  be  the  remoA'al  of  the  irritating  matter 
from  the  boAvels,  and  the  administration  of  proper  food.  The  first  object  is  gained 
by  a small  dose  (tAventy  or  thirty  drops)  of  castor  oil.  This  the  mother  may 
venture  to  give  to  her  infant ; but  on  no  account  should  any  other  drug  be  given, 
except  by  the  doctor’s  order.  Having  cleared  the  boAvels,  feed  the  child  in  the 
manner  already  described,  and  it  Avill  in  all  probability  recoA-er. 

Constipation  occasionally  occurs  in  children.  In  such  cases  it  is  a mistake  to 
administer  laxatives.  The  best  treatment  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a piece  of 
soap  into  the  boAvels,  to  be  left  there  until  expelled.  This  is  usually  sufficient  to 
excite  the  action  of  the  torpid  organ. 
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Jaundice. — Young  children  are  subject,  sonietiines,  to  jaundice  soon  after  birth. 
The  skin  and  whites  of  the  eyes  become  yellow ; the  stools  may  be  pale  or  retain 
their  natural  colour.  This  condition  generally  passes  off  in  a few  days  without 
treatment.  If  the  bowels  be  contined,  an  occasional  tea-spoonful  of  castor  oh  will 
help  the  cure. 

Thrush. — -Sometimes  the  mouths  of  children — the  tongue,  lips,  and  cheeks — 
become  covered  with  numerous  small  white  spots  ; this  is  thrush.  It  is  due  to 
imperfect  nutrition,  dependent  on  improper  food. 

Treatment. — Let  the  food  be  regulated,  and  the  uiouth  be  washed  out  with  a 
weak  solution  of  borax — about  twenty  grains  of  borax  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Sore  Bottom. — A child  should  rarely  or  never  suffer  from  this.  If  care  be 
taken  in  changing  the  napkins  as  soon  as  they  have  become  soiled  with  urine  or 
motions,  to  dry  the  parts  properly  at  each  change,  to  observe  absolute  cleanliness, 
and  to  anoint  the  part  with  olive  oil,  zinc  ointment,  or  to  apply  fuller’s  earth,  a 
sore  bottom  becomes  almost  impossible.  In  certain  cases,  however,  when  the  child 
has  become  reduced  and  weakened  by  bad  feeding,  prolonged  diarrhoea,  vomiting, 
and  thrush,  the  bottom  may  become  sore  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  In  such  cases 
the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  more  serious  mischief,  and  the  aid  of  the 
doctor  called  in. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MONTHLY  NURSING. 

Much  has  been  alreaay  said — under  the  heads  Management  of  Labour,  Lying-in, 
the  milk  and  the  infant — of  what  pertains  to  the  duties  of  the  monthly  nurse. 
There  are,  however,  still  a few  points  which  come  especially  under  this  head. 

Nurses  are  now  trained  for  special  branches  as  well  as  for  general  nursing.  Tlie 
time  is  gone  when  a woman  who  is  unfit  for  any  other  occupation  -can  turn  nurse  ; 
and  though  an  occasional  “ Sairah  ” may  still  be  seen,  j^et  the  days  of  that  genus 
are  passed.  Good  monthly  nurses  are  now  trained  in  our  lying-in  hospitals,  and 
there  is,  as  a rule,  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one  from  these  charities  or  from  one  of 
the  nursing  institutions. 

A nurse  should  not  be  so  young  as  to  be  giddy,  nor  so  old  as  to  be  useless.  She 
should  be  cleanly,  sober,  truthful,  and,  above  all,  have  a well-governed  tongue. 
The  want  of  the  latter  quality  totally  disqualifies  a woman  for  nursing,  whatever 
other  qualifications  she  may  possess. 

Her  dress  should  be  plainly  made,  and  of  a material  that  can  be  washed.  She 
should  have  a light  step  and  a kindly  disposition ; a light  sleepei',  for  she  should 
wake  at  the  faintest  cry  of  the  infant  as  well  as  at  the  call  of  the  mother. 

The  monthly  nurse,  if  possible,  should  be  a person  known  to  the  new  mother  or 
her  friends. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  nurse  should  be  in  the  house  two  or  three  days  before 
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labour  sets  in ; in  these  she  has  time  to  arrange  the  bed  and  the  lying-in  room,  and 
get  everything  ready  for  the  expected  event. 

The  following  articles  should  be  in  tlie  lying-in  room  ready  for  use : — 


Baby’s  clothes. 

Basins  and  water,  hot  and  cold. 
Cold  cream,  or  lard,  and  olive  oil. 
Napkins. 

Towels. 

Safety-pins. 

Binder. 

Sponges. 


Thread  or  worsted  for  tying  the  navel- 
string. 

A flannel  to  receive  the  child. 

Needles  and  thread. 

Scissors. 

Waterproof  sheeting. 

Powder-box. 

A Iligginsou  enema  syringe. 


W hen  labour  is  about  to  begin,  if  the  bowels  have  not  already  been  freely 
moved,  the  nurse  should  give  a clyster  of  soap  and  water.  This  will  save  future 
trouble  and  inconvenience. 

Before,  or  as  soon  as  labour  sets  in,  the  bed  ought  to  be  made  ready.  This  is 
done  in  the  following  manner : — Uncover  the  mattress,  and  over  the  lower  half  of  it 
spi'ead  a sheet  of  mackintosh,  and  upon  this  again  a sheet  folded  double  j upon  this 
the  ordinary  clean  sheet  upon  which  the  patient  is  to  lie  after  the  labour  is  ended. 
Upon  this  sheet  another  piece  of  mackintosh  should  be  spread,  then  a folded 
blanket,  and  lastly,  a folded  sheet.  These  should  cover  the  lower  half  of  the  bed 
so  as  to  reach  up  to  the  jiatieut’s  waist. 

When  the  labour  is  over,  the  upper  piece  of  mackintosh,  blanket,  and  sheet, 
are  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a dry  clean  bed  is  left  for  the  new  mother  to  lie  upon. 

A patient  should  walk  about  during  the  process  of  labour,  for  the  force  of 
gravity  favours  the  progress  of  the  child.  When  she  goes  to  bed,  she  should  be 
dressed  in  such  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  as  little  trouble  as  possible  in  the 
readjustment  which  is  necessary  when  the  pi-ocess  is  ended.  This  is  done  as 
follows  : — A clean  chemise  and  night-dress  are  jmt  on  ju-s^b  before  going  to  bed ; 
they  should  be  rolled  up  under  the  armpits ; and  the  soiled  dresses  should  be  taken 
off  and  fastened  round  the  waist,  so  as  to  form  a covering  for  the  body,  and  be 
removed  without  any  serious  trouble  when  the  labour  is  over. 

Thread  or  worsted  for  tying  the  cord  should  consist  of  several  lengths  of  coarse 
Avhite  thread  or  worsted,  or  a piece  of  narrow  tape  answers  the  jiurpose  equally 
well. 

The  binder  should  be  made  of  stout  calico,  folded,  about  two  yards  in  length, 
and  about  a foot  or  fourteen  inches  in  width. 

Having  seen  that  all  the  articles  required  are  ready  at  hand,  and  labour  haviim 
set  in,  new  duties  devolve  upon  the  nurse.  She  should  see  that  the  bowels  and 
bladder  are  thoroughly  emptied  a,t  the  commencement  of  labour,  and  the  latter 
organ  from  time  to  time  afterwards.  Women  complain  of  cramp  in  the  limbs  at 
some  stage  of  the  process ; in  such  cases  the  nurse  should  gently  rub  the  part  in 
order  to  afford  relief. 

Small  quantities  of  food  may  be  given  to,  but  not  forced  upon,  the  patient 
during  labour ; it  should  be  fluid  : beef  tea,  milk,  and  tea.  Cold  water  may  be 
given  in  small  quantities,  but  big  draughts  of  it  should  not  be  allowed.  Solid  food 
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is  not  necessary;  and  stimulants  should  not  be  given  at  all,  unless  expressly 
ordered  by  the  medical  attendant. 

Vomiting  is  of  frequent  occurrence  during  labour.  It  has  no  serious  import; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  considered  to  be  a favourable  sign,  for  it  is  said  that  a 
sick  labour  is  a safe  one. 

When  the  pains  assume  a forcing  character  and  go  to  the  back,  the  -waters 
having  come  away,  the  medical  attendant  should  be  hastily  summoned.  As  the 
pains  in  the  back  increase  in  severity,  gentle  pressure  to  support  that  part  gives 
relief,  and  the  lying-in  patient  generally  expects  it  and  calls  for  it.  As  the  child  is 
about  coming  into  the  world,  the  nurse  is  often  requested  to  support  the  patient  s 
knees,  so  as  to  separate  the  limbs,  and  relieve  the  patient  of  the  effort  required  in 
maintaining  it  in  an  elevated  position. 

Should  any  unfavourable  symptoms  appear  during  the  course  of  labour  br  of 
the  lying-in  month,  the  nurse  should  at  once  send  for  the  doctor  and  communicate 
the  fact  to  him.  Convulsions  occasionally  occur,  and  they  are  of  grave  import. 
At  other  times  the  patient  may  faint.  In  this  case  it  is  probably  due  to  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  nurse  should  immediately  examine  to  see  if  such  is  the  case.  She 
should  press  on  the  uterus,  in  the  manner  described  under  Labour,  until  the  doctor 
comes.  Nui’ses,  under  cii’cumstances  of  this  kind,  are  fond  of  foretelling  the  course 
that  events  will  take ; it  is  a very  foolish  practice,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
form  an  accurate  opinion,  and  consequently  they  are  as  often  wrong  as  right ; the 
only  results  of  such  imprudence  is  to  give  ti’ouble  to  the  family  and  attendant. 

A nurse  should  keep  a careful  watch  over  her  patient  during  the  lying-in 
month.  She  should  see  the  breasts,  and  find  out  if  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
abundant  and  sufficient  for  the  child  ; she  .should  carefully  examine  the  discharges, 
observe  the  quantity  and  quality,  and  report  to  the  medical  attendant  upon  them. 
If  they  be  deficient  or  offensive  in  character,  if  the  patient  complains  of  severe  oi 
lasting  pain  in  the  abdomen,  the  breasts,  or  the  limbs,  should  she  become  fe\eiish  or 
have  a shiver,  the  doctor  should  at  once  be  made  awai’e  of  it ; for  some  of  the 
diseases  to  which  women  are  subject  at  this  period  yield  I'apidly  when  attacked 
early,  but  run  a prolonged  course  when  once  they  have  taken  firm  hold  of  the 
patient. 

For  further  treatment  of  the  lying-in  period  and  oi  the  infant,  see  Management 
of  Labour,  &c. 
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Abscesses,  77,  739 ; formation  and  discharge,  78 ; 
•painting  round  the  margin,  78 ; external  and 
internal  remedies,  77. 

Abuse  of  Purgatives,  190. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia  {see  Mindererus’s  Spirit), 
844. 

Acetate  of  Lead,  825  ; Mixture,  593  ; what  to  do 
in  case  of  poisoning  by,  285. 

Accidents,  Gunpowder,  727. 

Acid,  Sulphurous,  Use  of,  for  chilblains,  176. 

Acids,  755  ; nitric  acid,  755  ; sulphuric  acid,  755  ; 
hydrochloric  acid,  7 55  ; for  dyspepsia,  755  ; to 
reduce  obesity,  755;  for  diarrhoea,  755;  for 
bleeding,  756  ; for  night-sweating,  756. 

Acidity,  or  Heartburn,  78. 

Acne  {see  Skin  Diseases),  1008. 

Aconite  Mixture,  593. 

Aconite,  Uses  of,  759;  what  to  do  in  poisoning 
by,  758. 

Act,  Education,  910. 

Acta?a  racemosa  {see  Cimicifuga),  761 ; in  rheu- 
matism, 477. 

Acute  Rheumatism,  469. 

Addison’s  Disease  {see  Bronzed  Skin),  163. 

Administration  of  Medicine,  655. 

.®sculus  (Horse  Chestnut)  for  piles,  456. 

Affections  of  the  Ear,  248. 

Ague  or  Intermittent  Fever,  79 ; Tertian  Ague, 
79—81 ; how  produced,  79 ; the  disease  on  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  81 ; phenomena  attending 
ordinary  fits,  81 ; Dumb  Ague,  82;  Shaking 
Ague,  82 ; Ague  Cake,  83  ; periodical  return 
of  the  fits,  82,  83 ; rules  for  the  maintenance 
of  health  in  ague  districts,  85 ; the  cold  and 
hot  stages,  81 ; the  sweating  stage,  85 ; general 
rules  of  treatment,  88. 

Air  Cushions,  647. 

Air,  Necessity  of,  for  children,  688  ; essential  for 
man,  964,  965. 

Albumen  in  the  Urine,  621. 

Albuminates,  911. 

Alcohol,  934,  935 ; percentage  of,  in  ordinar}- 
drinks,  935,  936  ; the  quantity  a healthy  man 
can  sustain,  937  ; results  of,  938. 

Alcoholic  strength  of  different  beers,  943. 

Alcoholic  (Non-),  Beverages,  944. 

Alcoholism,  88  ; predisposing  causes,  88,  89 ; the 
disca.se  amongst  the  higher  classes,  90  ; indi- 
cations of  the  disease,  treatment  imperative 

. in  chronic  alcoholism,  91 ; prescriptions,  91 ; 
Dickens  on  gin-drinking,  92, 

I 


Alkalies,  Uses  of,  760. 

Alkaline  Lotion,  596. 

“Alkaram,”  53. 

Aloes,  Uses  of,  762. 

Alum  Gargle,  596. 

Alum,  Uses  of,  761. 

Ammonia  {see  Sal  Volatile),  879. 

Ammonia  and  Bark  Mixture,  592. 

Ammonia  and  Senega  Mixture,  592. 

Anaemia,  or  Poorness  of  Blood,  92 ; the  classes 
whom  it  affects,  92;  the  symptoms,  93  ; tho 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  disease,  93, 
94 ; Chlorosis  intervening,  94 ; advice  to 
sufferers,  95,  96 ; mineral  waters,  97  ; general 
treatment,  97  ; iron  as  a remedy  for,  822,  823  ; 
Massage  for,  1033. 

Aneui-ism,  97 ; Aortic  Aneurism,  97,  98 ; Aneurism 
in  the  chest,  98  ; dietetic  treatment  and  inter- 
nal administration  of  Iodide  of  Potassium,  99. 

Angina  Pectoris,  or  the  Suffocating  Breast  Pang, 
99;  symptoms,  99,  100;  the  character  of  tho 
disease,  100;  the  circumstances  which  induce 
paroxysms,  101 ; peculiar  cases,  101  ; duration 
of  the  disease,  102;  remedies,  103;  nitro- 
glycerine the  best  remedy,  .103 ; what  to  bo 
done  in  the  intervals  of  attack,  1 04  ; gout  and 
dyspepsia  exciting  the  paroxysms,  104. 

Aniline  Dyes,  as  a cause  of  skin  eruptions,  1023. 

Animals,  Bites  of,  744. 

Animation,  Suspended,  723. 

Anointing  with  Oil,  209,  579. 

Anus,  Artificial,  430. 

Anus,  Itching  of,  372  ; causes,  373  ; advice  as  to 
diet,  373  ; medicine,  373  ; outward  applica- 
tion, 3 <3;  Condy’s  fluid  for,  374  ; bone-plug 
recommended,  375. 

Aperient  Iron  Mixture,  591. 

Aperient  Pill,  595. 

Aphasia,  or  the  Loss  or  Impairment  of  the  Faculty 
of  Language,  105;  singular  cases,  105,  106*; 
fei^ed  attacks,  107. 

Aphonia  {see  Loss  of  Voice),  384. 

Apocynum  Cannabinum,  an  American  plant  use- 
ful in  Dropsy,  244 . 

Apoplexy,  107 ; ordinary  warnings  acting  as 
guides  to  the  coming  fits,  107,  108  ; ordinary 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  108  ; difficulty  o‘f 
distingui.shing  between  drunkenness  and  apo- 
plexy, 109  ; remedies  at  an  early  stage,  110  ; 
caution  to  persons  predisposed  to  the  disease, 
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Appetite,  Incentives  to,  384 ; gin  and  bitters, 
384  ; tonics,  384. 

Appetite,  Loss  of,  382 ; causes,  382  ; curiosities 
of,  369 ; bitters  before  meals,  383 ; tonics, 
383  ; recipe  for  elderly  people,  383. 

Aqua  Fortis  [see  Nitric  Acid),  755. 

Araroba  Powder  for  skin  diseases,  1014. 

Areca  Nut  Charcoal  for  tooth-powder,  788. 

Arnica,  Description  and  use  of,  763. 

Arnica  Lotion,  597. 

Arnica  Mixture,  594. 

Arrowi’oot  Drink,  679. 

Arsenic,  Description  and  uses  of,  764,  765,  766 ; 
eating,  765  ; arsenical  wall  paper,  765. 

Arsenic  Mixture,  593. 

Arteries,  Modes  of  binding  the,  708,  710. 

Artificial  Eyes,  286. 

Asiatic  Cholera  {see  Cholera),  177. 

Asthma,  111;  sudden  attacks,  112;  preciu’sory 
symptoms,  112;  certain  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  113;  phenomena  which  characterise 
attacks,  113  ; length  of  time  in  reaching  the 
maximum  of  the  disease,  115;  its  relation  to 
age,  sex,  and  constitution,  116;  its  effect 
upon  youth,  117 ; numerous  remedies  for  the 
disease,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123;  the 
dietetic  treatment,  124,  125;  circumstances 
likely  to  induce  attacks,  125  ; localities  favour- 
able to  the  disease,  125,  126;  asthma  produced 
from  animal  emanations,  126 ; strange  effects 
produced  by  cats,  hares,  dogs,  and  other  ani- 
mals on  sensitive  persons,  126,  127  ; asthma 
produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  pollen  of 
plants  and  grasses,  301. 

Asthma,  Hay,  315. 

Astringent  Mixture,  593. 

Atropine  {see  Belladonna),  773. 

B 

“ B A ” Lozenges,  597. 

Back  Rest,  651. 

Baldness,  1022. 

Balsam,  Friar’s,  Uses  of,  802  ; of  Peru,  802  ; of 
Tolu,  802  ; of  sulphur,  1018. 

“ Bang,”  or  Indian  Hemp,  811. 

Banting  system  for  reducing  obesity,  425,  426. 

Baptisia,  554. 

Bark,  768. 

Baths,  671 ; air  and  vapour,  672 ; advantages  and 
effects  of  cold,  181,  184;  German,  995,  996  ; 
mineral  water,  986  ; various  kinds  of,  987. 

Battery,  Electrical,  421. 

Bean,  Calabar,  description  and  uses  of,  781. 

Bed  Frame  {Illustrated),  649. 

Bed  Pans  {illustrated),  649. 

Bed  Rests,  651. 

Bed  Sores,  643. 

Bed  Tables  {illustrated),  652. 

Bed,  Water,  641. 

Bed-wetting,  Treatment  of,  3." 

Beef  Essence,  Recipes  for,  671,  572,  676. 

Beef  Tea,  675. 

Beer,  942  ; adulterations  of,  944. 


Beers,  Alcoholic  strength  of  various,  943. 

Belladonna  and  Chloroform  Liniment,  596. 

Belladonna,  description  and  uses,  773,  774  ; use 
of,  in  bed-wetting,  3,  776  ; what  to  do  in 
poisoning  by,  775. 

Belladonna  Mixture,  593. 

Beverages,  934. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potassium,  760. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  760. 

Biliary  Colic,  297. 

Biliousness  and  Liver  Complaints,  127 ; causes 
of  the  derangement  of  the  liver,  127  ; injuri- 
ous effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  128  ; excessive 
eating,  high  atmospheric  temperature,  ner- 
vousness, sudden  fear,  &c.,  favourable  to  the 
production  of  the  disorders,  128;  influence  of  the 
liver  on  animal  spirits,  131  ; what  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  what  to  avoid,  131,  132  ; medicinal 
remedies  and  prescriptions,  133,  134,  135, 
136  ; treatment  of  functional  diseases  of  the 
liver,  136;  advice  to  convalescents,  136. 

Binding  up  Wounds,  708,  709. 

Bismuth,  777. 

Bismuth  and  Charcoal  Powders,  595. 

Bismuth  Mixture,  59.2. 

Bites  of  Animals,  744. 

Bitter  Apple  (#ec  Colocynth),  797.  * 

Bitters,  750. 

Black  Draught,  811. 

Black  Eye,  276. 

Black  Wash,  840. 

Bladder,  Diseases  of,  381. 

Blear  Eyes,  281. 

Bleeding  from  Cuts  or  Wounds,  707. 

Bleeding  from  the  Bowels,  136  ; causes  of  the 
complaint,  136  ; symptoms  to  he  observed  to 
find  out  the  cause,  137  ; treatment,  137. 

Bleeding  from  the  Nose,  714. 

Bleeding  from  the  Stomach — Haematemesis,  137  ; 
the  different  phases  of  the  disease,  137,  138; 
a pretended  victim,  139  ; the  treatment  of 
hasmatemesis,  139,  140. 

Bleeding,  Operation  of,  672. 

Bleeding  Piles,  455  ; remedies,  455. 

Blistering  Fluids,  668,  786. 

Blisters,  668. 

Blood,  Pooi-ness  of,  92 ; classes  whom  it  affects, 
92  ; symptoms,  93  ; conditions  giving  rise  to 
the  disease,  93,  94 ; ad\dce  to  sufferers,  95, 
96  ; mineral  waters,  97  ; general  treatment, 
97,  1033  ; iron  as  a remedy  for,  822,  823. 

Blood-spitting,  141;  leading  to  consumption,  141  ; 
whether  proceeding  from  the  lungs  or  the 
stomach,  141  ; symptoms  of  bleeding  from  the 
lungs,  142 ; symptoms  of  bleeding  from  the 
stomach,  142 ; several  rules  for  observance, 
142  ; what  to  be  done  in  the  early  stages,  142  ; 
energetic  treatment  in  bad  cases,  143  ; various 
remedies,  143. 

Blood,  Tumour,  97 ; Aortic  Aneurism,  97,  98  ; 
Aneurism  in  the  Chest,  98  ; diet  and  treat- 
ment, 99. 

Blow's  on  the  Eye,  277. 

Blue  Ointment,  839. 
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Blue  Pill,  839  ; with  Opium,  u95. 

Body,  Growth  of,  394. 

Boiling,  925. 

Boils,  144  ; what  they  are  ascribed  to,  144  ; their 
affection  for  young  people,  145  ; the  several 
kinds  of  boils,  145  ; the  best  remedies  to  effect 
a cure,  145,  146. 

Bono  Setters  and  “Bone  Setting,”  1025;  old 
wives’  and  herbalists’  recipe,  1025  ; bone  set- 
ting a misnomer,  1026 ; the  difference  between 
a broken  bone  and  a dislocated  joint,  1026  ; 
blows  on  joints  or  sprains,  1026  ; the  success- 
ful hone-setter,  the  late  ilr.  Hutton,  1028 ; 
the  skilled  surgeon  ever  an  advantage  over 
his  empirical  rival,  1029. 

Boots,  985. 

Boracic  Acid,  or  Boric  Acid,  778. 

Bora.\,  778  ; Gargle,  596. 

Bottle  Feeding,  692,  693. 

Bowel,  Falling  of,  23  ; treatment,  23. 

Bowels,  Bleeding  from,  136  ; causes,  136  ; symp- 
toms, 137 ; treatment,  137. 

Bowels,  Looseness  of  {see  Diarrhoea),  226. 

Bowels,  Obstruction  of  the,  427  ; causes,  427,  428 ; 
treatment,  429;  surgical  operations,  430. 

Bow  Lc^,  736. 

Box,  a remedy  for  h^'drophobia,  338. 

Brain,  Concussion  of,  715;  vomiting,  575  ; water 
on  the,  69  ; symptoms  and  treatment,  70. 

Brain:  the  several  di.seases,  147;  congestion, 
148 ; softening  of  the  brain,  149 ; paralysis, 
convulsions,  insensibility,  and  delirium  pro- 
ceeding therefrom,  149;  special  remedies  and 
prescriptions,  149. 

“ Brain  Fag,”  320. 

Bran  Cake,  226. 

Bread  Pudding,  679. 

Breast,  Absce.ss  of,  740;  inflammation  of,  740. 

Breast  Pang  {see  Angina  Pectoris),  99. 

Breath,  Offensive,  430 ; causes,  430 ; teeth 
cleaning,  431  ; remedies  when  it  proceeds 
from  the  stomach,  431. 

Bright’s  Disease,  149 ; special  characteristics, 
150  ; the  causes  from  which  it  arises,  151 ; in 
an  acute  and  chronic  form,  151 ; medicinal 
treatment,  152;  advice  when  convalescence  is 
established,  153 ; clothing  and  diet,  154. 

Brimstone  or  Sulphur,  Uses  of,  886. 

British  herb  tobacco,  834 

British  Pharmacopaua,  748. 

Broiling,  926. 

Broken  Bones,  717. 

Bromide  of  Potassium,  description  and  uses,  779. 

Bromide  of  Potassium  Mixture,  593. 

Bronchitis,  154;  acute,  154;  the  causes,  155; 
varying  in  severity  and  in  character,  155  ; 
capillary  bronchitis,  156  ; cjire  to  be  taken  in 
the  early  stages,  156,  157;  simple  remedies, 
157,  158;  medical  prescriptions,  158;  chronic 
bronchitis,  159;  the  causes  which  lead  to  its 
chronic  nature,  159;  the  symptoms,  160; 
alleviation  by  means  of  a spray,  160  ; descrip- 
tion of  Richardson’s  spray  apparatus,  160; 
the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  161 ; Siegle’s 


spray  apparatus  described,  162 ; the  Ipeca- 
cuanha spray,  162 ; tonics  to  be  used,  163  ; 
respirators  recommended,  163;  careful  atten- 
tion in  convalescense,  163  ; the  climate  best 
suited  for  sufferers,  163. 

Bronchitis  Kettle  for  moistening  a room  {illus- 
trated), 396. 

Bronchocele  {see  Derbyshire  Neck),  213. 

Bronzed  Skin,  or  Addison’s  Disease,  163 ; the 
prominent  characteristics,  164  ; not  to  be 
confoimdedwith  Chloasma,  or  Jaundice,  164  ; 
a remarkable  case  of  a lady  becoming  as 
black  as  a negro,  164;  the  galvanic  current 
recommended,  164. 

Broth,  Mutton,  Recipe  for,  676. 

Brow  Ague  {see  Neuralgia),  413. 

Bruises,  164;  simple  treatments,  164;  applica- 
tion when  erysipelas  is  anticipated,  165 ; 
lotions  to  he  used,  165. 

Bruises  and  Contusions,  714. 

Bryonia  {see  Bryony),  780  ; description  and  uses 
of,  780;  for  pleurisy,  461. 

Bryony  mixture,  594. 

Bunions,  165;  tight  and  bad-fitting  boots,  165; 
hereditary  tendency,  166;  remedies,  166. 

Burns,  721. 


C 

Cafe  noir  in  asthma,  795. 

Cake,  Bran,  226. 

CalaW  Bean,  781. 

Calamine  lotion,  a cooling  wash  for  the  face, 
1009. 

Calendula  Lotion,  597. 

Calf’s  Foot  Jelly,  682. 

Calomel,  840 ; Ointment,  596 ; Pill,  595. 

Calomel  and  Sugar  Powders,  595. 

Calumba,  782. 

Camp  Fever  {see  Typhus  Fever),  557. 

Camphor,  783;  Camphor  Plant  {illustrated)  783. 

Cancer,  167 ; only  slightly  hereditary,  167 ; 
common  to  all  ranks  of  society,  1 67 ; mental 
emotions  favour  its  production,  167 ; no  pre- 
cursory symptons,  168;  fatty  tumours,  168 
general  treatment,  1C9. 

Cancer  of  the  Stomach,  169  ; the  predisposing 
causes,  169,  170;  symptoms,  170;  often  mis- 
taken for  ulcer,  170. 

Cannabis  Indica,  or  Indian  Hemp,  810. 

Cantharides  Mixture,  594. 

Cantharides,  Spanish  Fly,  description  and  uses. 
784.  ^ 

Carbo-hydrates,  912. 

Carbon,  or  Charcoal,  description  and  uses,  773. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia  Mixture,  592. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesium,  832. 

Carbonate  of  Pohissium,  760. 

Carbonate  of  Sodium,  760. 

Carbuncle,  171 ; far  more  serious  than  a boil, 
1/ 1 , often  constitutional,  171 ; medicinal 
treatment  and  e.xtemal  application,  172- 
general  diet,  172. 
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Carminative  Mixture,  592. 

Cascarilla,  description  and  uses,  876. 

Castor  Oil,  Uses  of,  788. 

Catalepsj^,  172  ; a strange  disease,  172  ; a graphic 
picture  of  a sufferer  a hundred  years  ago, 
173;  modern  instances,  173,  174;  prescrip- 
tions, 174. 

Cataract  {see  Diseases  of  the  Eye),  284. 

Catarrh,  182;  rose,  315. 

Cat  Asthma,  126. 

Catechu,  description  and  uses,  789. 

Caudle,  680. 

Causes  of  Disease  {see  Introduction),  xiv. 

Cayenne  Pepper  Gargle,  596. 

Chafing,  causes  and  treatment,  4. 

Chairs  for  invalids,  653 ; wicker  {illustrated),  654 ; 
Merlin,  654. 

Chalk,  830  ; mi.xtui-e,  831. 

Chalk  Stones  {see  Gout),  307. 

Chamomile,  description  and  uses,  790. 

Change  of  Air,  209. 

Chapman’s  Spinal  Ice-bags,  493. 

Chapped  Hands,  176;  treatment,  176,  177. 

Charcoal,  787. 

Charts,  Temperature,  603. 

Chaulmoogra  Oil,  a remedy  for  Consumption,  199. 

Cheek,  Gangrenous  Ulceration  of,  23  ; treatment, 
24. 

“ Chelsea  Pensioner,”  480. 

Cheltenham  Water,  799. 

Chian  Turpentine  for  cancer,  169  ; pills,  597. 

Chicken  Pox,  4 ; treatment,  5. 

Chilblains  and  Chapped  Hands,  5,  174  ; hoys  and 
girls  at  school  the  chief  sufferers,  174  want 
of  extra  care  for  girls,  175  ; advice  in  the 
management  of  suffering  children,  176 ; re- 
medies, 176;  application  to  chapped  hands, 
175, 176. 

Child  Crowing,  16.  ^ . « 

Children,  Diseases  of,  1 ; old-fashioned  notions  of 
treatment,  1 ; indications  of  disease,  2 ; Bed- 
wetting, 3 ; Chafing,  4 ; Chicken-pox,  4 ; Chil- 
blains, 5;  Children’s  Paralysis,  6,  1032; 
Chapped  Hands,  176  ; Crick  in  the  Neck,  486; 
cold  baths,  181,  184  ; _ clothing,  180;  Con- 
stipation, 7 ; Convulsions,  8 ; Consumption, 
(see  Tuberculosis) ; Croup,  11,  12,  13;  False 
Croup,  15,  16,  17;  Ear-diseases,  248;  Pun- 
ning from  the  Ears,  248 ; Singing  in  the 
Ears,  250;  Deafness,  250,  251;  Dentition, 
18  ; Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  20;  Falling  of 
the  Bowel,  23;  Gangrenous  Ulceration  of 
the  Cheek,  23,  24 ; German  Measles,  24 ; 
Measles,  25,  26,  27 ; Mumps,  28 ; Night 
terrors,  30  ; Red  Gum,  ‘31 ; Rickets,  31,  32, 
33,  34,  35 ; Ringworm,  36,  1019  ; Ringworm 
of  the  Scalp,  36,  37,  1019  ; Ringworm  of  the 
Body,  38,  1019  ; St.  Vitus’s  Dance,  or  Chorea, 
38,  1032  ; Scald  Head,  40;  Scarlet  Fever,  41, 
42, 43,  44,45  ; Scrofula,  46,  47 ; Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  47,  1005  ; Sore  Throat,  50,  51 ; Spinal 
Disease,  54 ; Hip  Disease,  54  ; Stammering, 
54,  55 ; Strophulus  {see  Red  Gum),  31 ; Thrush, 
55 ; Tonsils,  Enlargement  of,  56  ; Tubercu- 


losis, 57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64  ; Colds,  52, 
63,  54 ; Ulceration  of  the  Gums,  62,  63 ; 
Vaccination,  63,  64,  65,66,  67,  68  ; Water^on 
the  Brain,  69;  Whooping  Cough,  70,  71; 
Worms,  74,  584  ; Vomiting,  576;  nursing  of 
children,  general  principles  and  management, 
687,  688,  689,  690,  692. 

Chiretta,  desciiption  and  uses,  876. 

Chloral,  122  ; description  and  uses,  790 ; poisoning 
by,  791. 

Chlorate  of  Potassium,  849 ; lozenges,  598. 

Chloride  of  Ammonium,  {see  Sal  Ammoniac), 

“ M.  A.”  Lozenges,  597. 

Chlorodyne,  869. 

Chlorofoian,  in  asthma,  122. 

Chlorosis,  or  Green  Sickness,  94. 

Cholera,  Asiatic,  177;  its  spread  and  develop- 
ment, 177  ; its  causes,  177  ; not  very  catching 
from  individuals,  178;  the  symptoms,  178; 
mortality,  178 ; how  to  avoid  the  disease, 
seven  golden  rules,  179;  precautions  to  be 
observed  by  those  in  attandance  on  the  sick, 
179 ; mode  of  treatment  when  suddenly 
attacked,  179  ; prescriptions  for  later  stages 
of  the  disease,  179,  180. 

Cholera,  English,  228. 

Chorea,  38 ; treatment  of,  39. 

Chronic  Bronchitis,  159. 

Chryosphanic  Acid  Ointment,  for  skin  diseases, 
1014. 

Cider,  944. 

Cimicifuga,  description  and  uses,  ^92;  in  rheu- 
matism,  477. 

Cinchona,  768.  _ _ , t • \ 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver  {see  Gin-Drinker’s  Liver), 

290. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia,  821. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinine,  821. 

Citrate  of  Iron  Wine,  how  made,  821. 

Citrate  of  Magnesium,  833. 

Citric  Acid,  756. 

Cleanliness,  necessity  of  in  sick  childi-en,  687- 

Climates  for  Consumptive  Persons,  202. 

Clothing  and  cleanliness,  982  ; colour  of,  984 ; 
underclothing,  984. 

Clothing,  Feet,  985. 

Cocoa,  947. 

Cod-liver  Oil,  Uses  of,  792  ; modes  of  adminis- 
tration, 793,  794. 

Coffee,  794  ; composition  of,  946  ; how  to  make, 
946. 

Colchicum,  description  and  uses,  795. 

Colchicum  Mixture,  593. 

Cold,  Causes  of,  52  ; treatment,  53,  54. 

Colds,  180  ; catching  cold  the  most  prolific  source 
of  disease,  180 ; hints  on  clothing,  180 ; 
common  causes  of  colds,  180,  181 ; the  various 
phases  of  colds,  182;  simple  remedies,  182; 
preventives  to  catching  colds,  183  ; settled  on 
the  chest,  183  ; in  the  head,  183 ; specific 
remedies,  183  ; remedies  for  diminishing  ex- 
cessive tendency  to  cold,  183. 

Cold  baths  the  best  tonic,  181, 184,  208;  in  fevers, 
540. 
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Cold  Feet,  184  ; different  degrees  of  suffering, 
184;  various  remedies,  184,  185. 

Cold  in  the  Eye,  278. 

Colic,  185;  the  disorder  explained,  185;  predis- 
posing causes,  185  ; the  mode  of  attack,  18G  ; 
simple  remedies,  186 ; prescriptions  for 
obstinate  cases,  187. 

Colic,  Biliary,  297. 

Colic,  Lead,  827. 

Colocynth,  description  and  uses,  796. 

Colour  Blindness  {see  Diseases  of  the  Eye),  281. 

Coltsfoot,  description  and  uses,  833  ; Plant  of, 
834. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain,  715. 

Condiments,  913;  value  of  their  various  pro- 
perties, 914. 

Condy’s  Fluid,  374,  431,  648. 

Confection  of  Sulphur  and  Senna,  595. 

Congestion  of  the  Brain,  148. 

Congestion  of  the  Liver,  127. 

Conjunctivitis  {see  Diseases  of  the  Eye),  278. 

Constipation  in  children,  7 ; treatment,  8. 

Constipation,  187 ; the  necessity  of  regular 
motions,  1 88 ; desirability  of  comfortable 
closets,  188,  189;  beneficial  effects  of  exer- 
cise, 189;  abuse  of  purgatives,  190  ; danger  of 
habitual  constipation,  190  ; the  consequences, 
190  ; several  modes  of  relieving  the  patient 
without  medicine,  191,  1032  ; defaecation  an 
important  matter,  192 ; regulation  of  diet, 
192  ; medicinal  prescriptions,  192;  Trousseau’s 
belief  in  Belladonna,  193;  torpidity  of  the 
bowels,  193;  medicines  to  be  iised,  193; 
treatment  of  old  people,  193 ; enemas  or  in- 
jections, 194. 

Constitutional  Diseases  {see  Introduction),  xiii. 

Consumption  in  children,  57 — 62. 

Consumption,  194;  occupations  which  predispose 
to  the  disease,  194  ; other  predisposing  causes, 
195;  not  an  infectious  disease,  195;  general 
.symptoms,  196  ; consumption  may  be  cured, 
197;  medicinal  precriptions,  198;  other 
remedies,  199  ; diet  and  exercise,  200  ; baths, 
201  ; avoidance  of  draughts,  201 ; climates 
best  suited  for  consumptive  persons,  202 ; 
recipes  for  persons  who  have  been  practically 
cured,  202. 

Contagion  {see  Introduction),  xxi. 

Continued  Fever,  532. 

Contusions  and  Bruises,  714. 

Convalescence  from  Fevers,  541. 

Convulsions,  Causes  of,  9,  10;  treatment,  11. 

Convulsive  Fits,  9. 

Cooking,  925. 

Cooling  drinks  for  fever  patients,  537,  538. 

Corns,  202 ; tight  and  badly-fitting  boots,  202  •, 
hard  and  soft  corns,  203  ; the  excrescence 
sometimes  hereditary,  203 ; corns  on  the  hands 
and  fingers,  203 ; curvature  of  the  spine 
sometimes  caused  by  corns,  203  ; remedies, 
204. 

Corpulence,  425,  1033. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  841;  poisoning  by,  841; 
mixture,  594. 


Coryza,  182. 

Costiveness  {see  Constipation),  187. 

Cough,  Whooping,  70;  gradual  growth  of  the 
disease,  71  ; complications  of,  72  ; remedies, 
73. 

Coughs,  264  ; a good  general  cough  mixture, 
204  ; mixture  when  the  cough  is  hard  and 
dry,  204  ; prescription  for  a dry  irritative 
cough,  204 ; other  remedies,  205,  206 ; 

poultices,  206 ; mucilaginous  drinks,  206, 
207. 

Cough  Mixtures,  204. 

Cow  Pox  and  Vaccination,  63. 

Cramp,  or  Pain  in  the  Muscles,  438,  1033. 

Cramp,  Writer’s,  587  ; symptoms,  588  ; removing 
the  causes,  589  ; remedies,  590,  1033. 

Creasote,  888. 

Creasote  Linctus,  594. 

Creasote  Mixtui-e  with  Opium,  592. 

Cretinism,  216. 

Crick  in  the  Keck,  Causes  and  Treatment,  486. 

Cross  Eyes,  286. 

Croton  Chloral  for  Neuralgia,  417. 

Croton  Oil,  Uses  of,  788. 

Croup,  False,  13,  15,  16. 

Croup,  Spasmodic,  16;  treatment,  17. 

Croup,  Symptoms  of,  11,  12,  13;  treatment,  14. 

Curari,  or  Woorari,  how  used  by  Physicians,  853. 

Curiosities  of  Appetite,  383. 

Cusparia,  description  and  uses,  876. 

Custard  Pudding,  678. 

Cuts,  707. 


D 

Dance,  St.  Vitus’s,  38 ; treatment,  39. 

Dancers’  Cramp,  1033. 

Dancing,  979,  1032. 

Dandelion,  134. 

Dan  drift’,  778. 

Danger  of  a False  Palate,  362. 

Datura  tatula,  883  ; for  Asthma,  120. 

Deadly  Nightshade  {see  Belladonna),  773. 

Deafness  and  deaf-mutism,  254,  256. 

Debility,  207  ; “ below  par,”  “ seedy,”  “ queer 
all  over,”  207  ; induced  by  a variety  of 
causes,  207  ; indolent  habits,  208 ; overwork, 
208 ; diet  and  exercise,  208  ; prescriptions, 
208,  209 ; change  of  air,  209  ; nervous  de- 
bility as  synonymous  with  spermatorrhoea, 
210;  treatment  of  this  complaint,  210,  1033. 

Decoctions,  how  to  make,  747. 

Deformities  in  Children,  Treatment  of,  1029,  1034. 

Delirium  in  Fever,  531. 

Delirium  Tremens,  210;  induced  by  alcoholic 
poisoning,  210  ; terrible  symptoms,  210,  211  ; 
difficulty  of  inducing  sleep,  212;  treatment 
and  diet,  212;  prescriptions,  212,  213. 

Dentition,  18 — 20. 

Derbyshire  Neck,  Goitre,  or  Bronchocele,  213; 
an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  having 
its  origin  in  impurity  of  water,  213;  an  in- 
nocent tumour,  214  ; Exophthalmic  Goitre, 
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or  Grave’s  Disease,  215  ; its  effect  on  the 
eyes,  215;  treatment,  215,  216;  Cretinism, 
a species  of  Goitre  producing  a kind  of  idiocy, 
217;  permanent  removal  from  district  neces- 
sary, 217. 

Devonshire  Cream  for  Consumptives,  395. 

Diabetes  Insipidus,  Ergot  as  a remedy  for,  787. 

Diabetes,  217  ; Diabetes  Mellitus  described,  217 ; 
symptoms,  218;  a chronic  disorder,  219; 
what  to  eat  and  what  to  avoid,  220 ; bran 
cake,  220,  221  ; other  substitutes  for  bread, 
221  ; diet  table  for  people  suffering  from 
diabetes,  221,  222  ; medical  treatment,  222; 
the  “ skim  milk  ” treatment,  223  ; Diabetes 
Insipidus,  223  ; insatiable  thirst,  223 ; a patient 
drinking  twenty -two  quarts  of  water  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  224 ; anecdote  of  a man 
who  drank  a litre  (pint  and  three-quarters) 
of  brandy  without  inconvenience,  and  for  a 
wager  drank  twenty  bottles  of  wine  at  a 
sitting,  225 ; medicines  which  have  been 
attended  with  success,  225,  787. 

Diachylon  Plaster,  Uses  of,  824. 

Dialysed  Iron,  821. 

Diarrhoea  in  Childi-en,  20  ; treatment,  21,  22. 

Diarrhoea,  or  Looseness  of  the  Bowels,  226  ; the 
great  diversity  in  the  symptoms,  226 ; an 
essential  part  of  cholera,  dysentery,  and 
typhoid  fever,  227  ; numerous  causes,  227  ; 
Bummer  Diarrhcea,  or  English  Cholera,  228  ; 
White  Flux,  228 ; discharging  yellow  fat, 
228 ; Chronic  Diarrhoea,  228,  229.  The  most 
approved  methods  of  treating  the  various 
forms  of  the  disease,  229.  A remedy  on  which 
the  greatest  reliance  can  be  placed,  229,  230 ; 
a short  description  of  the  class  of  cases  to 
which  the  several  prescriptions  are  suited, 
230,  231,  232:  injections,  232;  diet  and 
clothing,  233. 

Diarrhoea,  Camphor  as  a remedy  for,  783. 

Diarrhoea  Mixture,  593. 

Diet,  Full,  673;  Invalid,  673;  Middle,  673; 
Slop,  673, 

Diet  and  Exercise,  981. 

Diet  Table  for  people  suffering  from  Diabetes, 
221  ; what  to  eat,  221,  222  ; what  to  avoid 
eating,  222;  what  to  drink,  222;  what  to 
avoid  drinking,  222. 

Digestion,  Influence  of  the  Mental  Powers  on, 
433,434. 

Digestion,  Physiology  of,  354. 

Digestibility  of  Various  Foods,  923. 

Digestive  Powders,  595. 

Digitalis,  description  and  uses,  797  ; what  to  do 
in  poisoning  by,  798. 

Dilute  White  Precipitate  Ointment,  596. 

Dinner  Pills,  595. 

Dinners  v.  Gout,  920. 

Diphtheria,  233  ; a diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its 
true  nature,  233  ; proved  to  be  contagious, 
234 ; cases  of  medical  men  dying  from  in- 
oculation from  their  patients,  234  ; persons 
may  have  repeated  attacks,  235  ; symptoms, 
235,  236;  death  caused,  by  suffocation  or 


exhaustion,  237 ; duration  of  the  disease, 
237  ; what  should  be  done  in  the  absence  of 
a medical  man,  238 ; gargles,  239 ; Diph- 
theritic Paralysis,  239  ; injections  of  strych- 
nia, 239  ; successful  tracheotomy,  240. 

Disease  defined  (see  Introduction),  xi. 

Disease,  Hereditary,  (see  Introduction),  xv. 

Disease,  Indication  of,  see  Indication  of  Disease, 
599. 

Disease,  Trichinous,  932. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  1005. 

Disinfection  after  Fever,  541,  555. 

Dislocations,  719  ; treatise  thereon,  720. 

Domestic  Surgery',  707 ; hmmoiThage,  707 ; 
several  illustrations  of  the  modes  of  binding 
up  wounds  and  arteries,  708,  709,  710; 
wounds  on  the  head,  711 ; varicose  veins,  711 ; 
bandaging  the  legs,  712  ; poisoned  wounds, 
713;  penetrating  wounds,  713;  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  714;  bruises  and  contusions, 
714;  concussion  of  the  brain,  715;  sprains- 
715;  remedies  for  sprains  (illustrated),  716; 
fractures,  717  ; framework  to  cam' a wounded 
man  {illustrated),  718;  the  “Sedan  chair” 
formed  by  human  hands  (illustrated),  719  , 
dislocations,  719  ; various  illustrated  modes 
of  reducing  dislocation,  720,  721 ; bums,  721 ; 
suspended  animation,  723;  illu^rated  moans 
of  reviving  the  partially'  drowned,  724  : cases 
of  hanging,  725  ; suspended  animation  when 
suft’ering  from  foul  gases,  725  ; sunstroke, 
726  ; frost-bites,  726  ; gunpowder  accidents, 
727 ; gunshot  injuries,  727 ; injuries  from 
chemicals,  727  ; from  quicklime,  728  ; teeth- 
ing, 730  ; lancing  the  gums,  731  ; care  of  the 
teeth,  732;  toothache,  733  ; inflammation  of 
the  tonsils,  733;  enlarged  tonsils,  734;  in- 
growing toe-nail,  734. 

Doses  of  Medicine,  1031 ; table  of  doses  to  be 
given  to  infants  and  from  that  to  maturity, 
1031,  1032. 

Double  consciousness,  511. 

Dover’s  Powder,  858. 

Drainage  and  Sewage,  997. 

Drainage  of  Modern  London,  998. 

Drainage  of  Old  London,  995. 

Draughts,  Emetic,  593  ; Purgative,  593  ; Rochelle, 
593  ; Saline,  593  ; sedative,  593  ; tapeworm, 
593. 

Dreams,  502. 

Drink,  Impei'ial,  66. 

Drops,  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  594. 

Dropsy,  240 ; the  different  phases  it  assumes, 
240,  241 ; causes  which  lead  to  the  disease, 
241 ; the  principal  symptoms,  242  ; methods 
of  relief,  242,  243‘;  profuse  perspiration 
caused  by'  a drug  known  as  Jaborandi,  244; 
removal  of  patients  to  a dry'  and  warm 
atmosphere,  244;  Massage  for,  1033. 

Drosera  for  Coughs,  205. 

Drowned,  Means  of  reviHng  the  partially,  724. 

Drunkenness  as  a predisposing  cause  of  disease 
(see  Introduction),  xviii. 

“D.T.”,  210. 
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Dust  and  Impurity,  972. 

Dusting  Powder,  596,  884. 

Dust  in  the  Eye,  728. 

Dwellings,  Modes  of  Disinfecting,  1003. 

Dysentery,  244 ; the  scourge  of  armies,  245 ; 
different  varieties  of  the  disease,  246;  a 
remedy  almost  a specific,  246 ; Chronic 
Dysentery,  247  ; injections,  248. 

Dysentery  in  Children,  20  ; treatment,  21,  22. 

Dyspepsia  {see  Indigestion),  354 ; diet  recom- 
mended, 359;  Massage  for,  1032. 


E 

Earache,  253. 

Ear,  Diseases  of,  248  ; foreign  bodies  in  the  ear, 
248  ; Ear  Speculum  {illustrated),  248  ; insects 
in  the  ear,  249  ; accumulation  of  wax  in  the 
ear,  249  ; method  of  syringing  the  ear  {illus- 
trated), 249 ; the  Ear  Syringe  {illustrated), 
250  ; earache,  253  ; a poultice  affording  re- 
lief, 253 ; Neuralgic  earache,  253 ; remedies 
and  prescriptions,  254 ; singing  in  the  ears, 
254 ; deafness,  254  ; remedies,  255  ; in 
children,  250  ; the  deaf  taught  to  speak,  256 ; 
lecture  on  the  education  of  mutes,  257 ; 
general  hints  on  affections  of  the  ear,  258 ; 
eczema  of  the,  250 ; remedies  in  acute  and 
chronic  disease,  251  ; inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal ear,  251 ; perforation  or  rupture  of  the 
tympanic  membrane,  252  ; treatment,  252 ; 
running  from  the  ears,  252  ; treatment  for 
children,  253. 

Ear  Trumpets  {illustrated),  255. 

Earliest  form  of  Water  Works,  903. 

Easton’s  Syrup,  821. 

Eau  de  Cologne,  XTse  of,  for  chapped  hands, 
176. 

Ecstasy  closely  allied  to  Catalepsy,  259  ; singular 
instances,  259  ; impostors,  259  ; the  Welsh 
fasting.girl,  260 ; remedies,  260. 

Eczema  {see  Skin  Diseases),  1010. 

Eczema  of  the  Ear,  250 ; remedies  in  acute  and 
chronic  disease,  251. 

Education  Act,  The,  910. 

Effervescing  Ammonia  Mixture,  597. 

Effervescing  Iron  Mixture,  591. 

Egg  and  Milk  Mixture,  202. 

Eggs  and  Rum  for  Consumptives,  395. 

Eggs,  Properly  cooked,  677,  678. 

Elecampagne,  description  and  uses,  834 

Electricity,  421 ; for  rheumatism,  485. 

Elongated  Uvular,  468. 

Emetic  Draught,  593. 

Emetics,  749. 

Enemas,  194,  660. 

Encmata,  194,  660 ; injections,  659  ; drugs  for, 
661. 

English  Cholera,  228  ; Camphor  for,  784, 

Enlarged  Glands,  260 ; symptoms  and  causes, 
261 ; diet,  261 ; the  medicines  to  he  used, 

261. 


Ennui,  208. 

Enteric  Fever  {see  Typhoid),  542. 

Epidemics  {see  Introduction)  xxiii. 

Epilepsy — Fits— Falling  Sickness,  261  ; sjunp- 
toms  constituting  a warning  of  the  approach 
of  an  attack,  262 ; slight  attacks,  called 
Epileptic  Vertigo,  263  ; frequency  and  dura- 
tion of  the  fits,  264  ; often  caused  h}'  fright. 
265  ; feigned  attacks,  265 ; popular  mode  of 
detecting  a shammer,  266 ; mistaken  for 
fainting,  267 ; remedies  and  prescriptions, 
268,  269,  270. 

Epsom  Salts,  Uses  of,  799. 

Ergot,  description  and  uses,  800. 

Ergotism,  934. 

Eruptions  {see  Skin  Diseases),  1006. 

Eruptions  in  Fevers,  534. 

Eruptions  from  poisonous  dyes,  1023. 

Erj-sipelas,  271  ; numerous  productive  causes, 
271;  variety  of  symptoms,  272,  273;  best 
methods  of  treating  the  disease,  274 ; the 
most  useful  medicines,  274 ; ointments  and 
cooling  lotions,  275. 

Essence  of  Beef,  five  recipes,  571,  572,  676. 

Essence  of  Camphor,  783. 

EuonjTnin,  135. 

Euthanasia  {see  Old  Age),  432. 

Evaporating  Lotion,  596. 

Exercise  {see  Introduction),  xxiv.  ; amount  to  he 
taken,  975,  976;  for  children,  703. 

Exophthalmic  Goitre,  215. 

Expectorants,  750. 

Expectoration,  275  ; generally  produced  hj'-  a 
cold,  275  ; examination  of  sputa  indicating 
nature  of  complaint,  276;  various  remedies, 
276. 

Extract  of  Malt,  800. 

Eye,  Cold  in,  278;  Dust  in  the,  278,  728;  Stye  in, 
281. 

Eye,  Diseases  of,  276  ; black  eye,  276  ; blows  on 
the  eye,  277  ; sand  in  the  eye,  278  ; cold  in 
the  eye,  278  ; Conjuncthdtis,  278 ; Ophthal- 
mia, 279;  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  281; 
Gonorrhmal  Ophthalmia,  281  ; blear  eyes, 
281  ; styes,  281 ; twitching  of  the  cj'elids, 
281;  “life-blood,”  281;  colour  blindness, 
282 ; snow  blindness,  283  ; night  blindness, 
283 ; specks  before  the  eyes,  284 ; pain  after 
reading,  284  ; cataract,  284  ; squinting,  285 ; 
Cross  eyes,  285 ; artificial  eyes,  286  ; short 
sight,  287  ; near  sight,  288  ; long  sight,  289 ; 
old  sight,  289  ; spectacles,  290 ; eye-glasses, 
290 ; eye-shades,  290. 

Eye-glasses,  290. 

Eye-shades,  290 


F 

Face,  Flushing  of  the,  295 ; effects  on  women, 
295;  remedies  and  prescriptions  for,  295,  290, 
297. 

Face  Wash,  1009, 
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Facial  Paralysis,  affecting  tlie  muscles  of  the 
face,  453. 

Fainting,  290 ; common  in  young  ladies,  291 ; 
sometimes  hereditary,  291  ; accidental  causes, 
291  ; means  of  in-eventing  attacks,  292. 

Falling-off  of  the  Hair,  1022. 

Falling  Sickness  {nee  Epilepsy),  261. 

False  Croup,  15. 

Fats,  912. 

Fattening  Food,  424. 

Fehricula,  or  Simple  Fever,  563 ; symptoms,  564 ; 
treatment,  564  ; pi-escriptions,  565. 

Feeding-hottie,  691,  692. 

Feet,  Cold,  184;  danger  of,  184;  remedies,  184, 
185  ; the  ill  effects  of  wet,  180. 

Feet  Sweating,  293 ; some  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  this  offensive  complaint,  293  ; 
applicable  alike  to  sweating  of  the  hands, 
293. 

Fern  root,  description  and  uses,  801. 

Fever,  its  severity  as  indicated  by  the  tempera- 
ture, 536. 

Fevers  : Typhoid,  529,  542  ; Enteric,  542  ; Low 
Fever,  542  ; Typhus,  557,  561 ; Spotted,  558  ; 
Camp,  558 ; Gaol,  558 ; illustrated  chart 
showing  the  course  of  the  temperature  in 
typhoid  Fever,  550 ; Simple  Fever,  or 
Fehiicula,  563  ; Eemittent,  568  ; Rheumatic, 
469  ; Yellow,  567  ; Gastric,  542  ; Specific,  519 ; 
Hectic,  517 ; Rose  Fever,  or  Rose  Catarrh, 
315  ; Hay  Fever,  315  ; Scarlet  Fever,  41,  42, 
43,  44  {see  also  under  the  several  headings). 

Figs, Uses  of,  897. 

Filter,  The  poor  man’s,  963. 

Fistula,  457. 

Fits;  Apoplectic,  107,  108;  Convulsive,  9;  Cata- 
leptic, 174  ; Epileptic,  261  ; of  Hysteria,  343  ; 
Paralytic,  451 ; Shivering,  529  {see  also  under 
the  several  headings). 

Flat  Foot,  735. 

Flatulence,  or  Wind,  293  ; produced  usually  from 
undigested  food,  293  ; many  drugs  useful  in 
the  treatment,  294  ; “ Windy  Spasms,”  295  ; 
remedies,  295  ; Flatulence  in  Children,  295. 

Fluid,  Condy’s,  374,  431,  684. 

Fluids,  Blistering,  668. 

Flushing  of  the  Face,  295 ; its  effects  on  women 
296  ; remedies  and  prescriptions,  296,  297. 

Flux,  White,  228. 

Fog,  The  effects  of,  973. 

Fomentations,  how  made  and  applied,  665. 

Food,  910  ; different  kinds  of,  911 ; condiments, 
913  ; amount  required  by  a man,  919  ; abstin- 
ence from,  920  ; digestibility  of  different,  921 ; 
fattening,  424 ; infant’s,  689 ; purposes  for 
which  it  is  required,  916,  917- 

Food,  Parrish’s  Chemical,  821. 

Foods,  Four  classes  of,  911,  912. 

Foul  Gases,  725. 

Foxglove  {see  Digitalis),  797. 

Fractures,  711. 

Freckles  {see  Skin  Diseases),  1016. 

Friar’s  Balsam,  description  and  uses,  802. 

Friedrichshall  Water  in  Biliousness,  133. 


Frostbites,  725. 

Full  Diet,  673. 

Functional  Disease  {see  Introduction),  xiii. 


G 

Gallic  Acid,  description  and  uses,  853,  855. 

Gall  Nuts,  description  and  uses,  853. 

Gall  Stones  and  Biliary  Colic,  297 ; size  and 
weight  of  gall  stones,  297  ; tendency  to  the 
disease,  297  ; agonising  pain,  298 ; treatment 
of  biliary  colic,  299  ; means  of  dissolving  and 
preventing  the  formation  of  gall  stones,  300. 

Games,  National,  Influence  of,  on  health,  978. 

Gaol  Fever,  558. 

Gargles : Alum,  596  ; Borax,  596 ; Cayenne 
Pepper,  596  ; Tannic  Acid,  596  ; Hydrochloric 
Acid,  597. 

Gases,  Foul,  Suffering  from,  725. 

Gastric  Fever,  542. 

Gastric  Juice,  355. 

Gathered  Finger,  741. 

Gatherings,  741  {see  also  Abscesses,  739,  771). 

Gelseminum,  or  gelsemium,  805  ; description  and 
uses,  805  ; for  coughs,  205  ; Mixture,  594. 

Gentian,  description  and  uses,  803 ; and  Acid 
Mixture,  592. 

Gentian  and  Senna  Mixture,  592. 

Gentian  and  Soda  Mixture,  592. 

German  Baths,  Scenes  and  Amusements,  995, 
996. 

German  Measles,  24  ; treatment,  25. 

Germs  of  Disease  {see  Introduction),  xxi. 

Giddiness,  301 ; anomalous  and  distressing  sen- 
sations, 301 ; double  vision,  301  ; syniptoms 
and  causes,  302 ; correction  of  acidity,  303  ; 
mastication,  303 ; vertigo  of  old  people,  304 : 
accompanied  by  congestion  of  the  face,  304  ; 
remedies,  304. 

Gin-Drinkers’  Liver  (Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver), 
304  ; alcohol  passing  through  the  liver,  304  ; 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  304  ; the  sufferer’s 
want  of  firmness,  305  ; no  cure  but  temper- 
ance, 305  ; abstinence  and  attention  to  ordi- 
nary diet  the  onlj’^  remedies,  305. 

Ginger,  Oxley’s  Essence  of,  294. 

Glands,  Enlarged,  260 ; symptoms  and  cause, 
261 ; diet,  261  ; medicine  to  be  used,  261. 

Glasses,  Medicine,  657  ; minim,  657. 

Glauber’s  Salts,  799. 

Glonoine,  846. 

Glycerine  of  Tannic  Acid,  Use  of,  855. 

Glycerine,  Use  of,  for  chilblains  and  chapped 
hands,  176. 

Goa  Powder,  for  skin  diseases,  1014. 

Goitre,  213;  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
origin  in  impurity  of  water,  213;  an  inno- 
cent tumour,  214 ; Exophthalmic  Goitre,  or 
Grave’s  Disease,  215  ; effects  on  the  eyes,  215 ; 
treatment,  215,  216  ; Cretinism  a species  of 
Goitre,  217  ; permanent  removal  from  dis- 
trict necessary,  217. 
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Ophthalmia  {see  Diseases  of  the  Eye), 

Gonorrhoeal  Rheumatism,  482. 

Goulard  Water,  828. 

Gout,  30,5  ; suddenness  of  the  attadks,  306  ■ the 
course  of  the  disease,  306;  differing  from 
rheumatism,  307 ; irritability  an  exciting 
element,  307  ; chalk  stones,  307  ; gout  in  the 
stomach,  307,  309;  tending  to  apoplexy, 
GpilGpsy,  and.  mania,  308  j how  gout  is  on- 
gendered,  308,  309  ; Poor  Man’s  Gout,  309  • 
peisons  affected,  309 ; what  to  do  in  case  of 
acute  gout,  310;  Chronic  Gout,  210;  the 
treatment  recommended  to  gouty  patients  in 
the  intervals  between  their  attacks,  311. 

Gravel,  312 ; the  complaint  hereditary,  313  • 
caused  by  an  inactive  liver,  313;  general 
tieatment,  314 ; anecdote  of  a Dutch  mer- 
chant, illustrating  the  effects  of  good  living  in 
the  production  of  the  disease,  314. 

Grave’s  Disease,  21o. 

Green  Sickness,  or  Chloi'osis,  94. 

Gregory’s  Powder,  877. 

Grey  Hair  1020. 

Grey  Powder,  838  ; and  Rhubarb,  ,595. 

Griffiths’s  Mixture,  820 ; Pills,  820. 

Grindelia  Robusta  for  Asthma,  121. 

Gruel,  Oatmeal,  679. 

Guaiacum,  description  and  uses,  804. 

Guarana,  a remedy  for  headache,  411. 

Guimauve,  Pate  do,  833. 

Gum  Boils,  734. 

Gum,  Red,  Treatment  of,  31. 

Gums,  Lancing  the,  731. 

Gums,  Ulceration  of,  62  ; treatment,  63. 

Gunpowder  Accidents,  727. 

Gun-shot  Injuries,  727. 

Gymnastics  in  Chest  Affections,  392. 


H 

Haematemesis,  137. 

Haemorrhage,  707. 

Hiemorrhoids  (see  Piles),  454. 

Hair,  Diseases  of  the,  1020;  how  to  keep  it 
clean,  1020;  grey  ham,  1020;  hair  dyes, 
1021;  baldness,  1022;  superfluous  hairs, 
1022. 

Hamamclis  for  Piles,  455. 

Hamamelis  Virginica,  description  and  uses,  806  ; 
Lotion,  597  ; MLxture,  594. 

Hammock  for  Invalids  {illustrated),  653. 

Hands,  Chapped,  and  chilblains,  174 ; chief 
sufferers,  147 ; want  of  e.xtra  care  for  girls, 
17'5  ; advice  in  the  management  of  suffering 
children,  175;  remedies,  176;  apjili cations  to 
chapped  hand.s,  175,  176. 

Haitshorn  and  Oil,  880. 

Hashish  {see  Indian  Hemp),  811. 

Hay  Fever— Hay  Asthma,  315  ; a disease  affect- 
ing some  persons  when  the  grass  is  in  bloom, 
or  during  the  vernal  hay-making,  315;  its 


effects,  315  ; confined  to  the  educated  classes, 
315;  humorous  remarks  of  an  American 
writer,  315  ; Rose  Fever,  or  Ro.se  Catarrh,  and 
Peach  Cold,  affections  of  a similar  nature  in 
America,  315;  Dust  Fever,  316;  advice  to 
sufferers,  316,  317 ; tobacco  smoking  as  a 
remedy,  318. 

Hazeline,  description  and  uses,  807. 

Hazeline  Mixture,  597. 

Head,  Scald,  40  ; treatment,  41. 

Headache,  318 ; often  the  commencement  of 
chronic  illness,  318;  Plethoric  or  Congestive 
Headache,  319;  resulting  from  intoxication, 
320  ; caused  by  “brain  fag,”  320  ; its  effects 
on  women,  321;  general  treatment,  323; 
Nervous  Headache,  324  ; various  other  kinds 
of  headache,  326,  327. 

Headache,  Sick,  or  Megrim,  400  ; varieties  known 
as  hemicrania,  blind,  and  bilious,  400;  a 
“ family  complaint,”  401  ; sick  headache  an 
intemuttent  affection,  401  ; causes  of  the 
disease,  403  ; a consi^icuous  feature  of  megiim, 
404  ; spectral  appearances  in,  405  ; blindness, 
or  partial  blindness,  405  ; irregular  forms  of 
the  disease,  406;  causes  of  megrim,  408; 
advice  to  persons  affected,  410. 

Health,  Personal  care  of,  921. 

Hearing-Trumpets  for  Deaf  Iversons  {illustrated), 
255, 

Heart  Disease,  328 ; often  the  result  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  328;  the  principal  sufferers, 
328  ; mistaken  for  general  debility,  329; 
habits  which  produce  the  disease,  329 ; feeble- 
ness of  the  heart’s  action,  330;  treatment,  330; 
Fatty  Heart,  difficult  to  detect,  330  ; often  a 
fancied  disease,  331  ; Massiige  for,  1033. 

Heart,  Palpitation  from  disease  of,  447 ; the 
smoker’s,  450. 

Heartburn,  or  Acidity,  78,  357 ; prescriptions 
for,  78,  79. 

Hectic  Fever,  532. 

Hemicrania  {see  Megrim),  400. 

Hemiplegia,  a species  of  Paralysis,  451. 

Hemlock,  description  and  use.s,  807  ; plant,  808. 

Hemp,  Indian,  description  and  uses,  810;  effects 
on  the  constitution,  812,  813. 

Henbane,  description  and  uses,  810. 

Hepar  Sulphuris  (sre  Sulphide  of  Calcium),  871. 

Hereditary  Disease  {see  Introduction),  xv. 

Hernia,  741. 

Hiccup,  or  Hiccough,  331  ; troublesome  to  hyste- 
rical young  women,  331 ; simple  remedies, 
331  ; recipe  for  the  hiccup  of  drunkards, 

33 1« 

Hip,  Disease  of  the,  54. 

Hoarseness,  384. 

Honey,  Uses  of,  897. 

Hooping  Cough,  70. 

Hops,  829  ; hop  pillow,  830. 

Horehound,  Uses  of,  833. 

Horse  Chestnut,  a remedy  for  piles,  456. 

Horseradish  root  often  mistaken  for  Aconite, 
757. 

Housemaid’s  Knee,  736. 
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House  Mixture,  592. 

House  Physic,  592. 

House  Traps,  999. 

House  Water  and  Drainage,  998. 

Huile  do  Cade,  or  oil  of  Cade,  for  skin  diseases, 
1013. 

Hunjadi  Janos  Water  for  Biliousness,  133. 

Hydrastin,  135. 

Hydrastis  for  Cancer,  169. 

Hydrastis  for  Piles,  455. 

Hydrastis  Canadensis,  810;  Lotion,  597. 

Hydrocephalus  {see  Water  on  the  Brain),  69. 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  755.  ' 

Hydrochloric  Acid  Gargle,  597. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  873. 

Hydrophobia,  332 ; the  antiquity  of  the  disease, 
332 ; experiments  on  dogs,  332  ; premoni- 
tory symptoms,  333 ; the  disease  in  foxes  and 
wolves,  334 ; graphic  account  of  a patient’s 
sufferings  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
335  ; a human  being  not  able  to  impart  the 
disease  to  another,  336  ; advice  concerning 
dogs,  337  ; immediate  remedies  when  bitten, 
337  ; further  remedies  when  the  disease  is 
fully  developed,  338 ; the  Groombridge  re- 
cipe, 338  ; the  Birling  remedy,  338  ; an  old 
recipe  published  in  1640,  339  ; a simple  and 
successful  remedy  published  by  Delabere 
Blaine,  a veterinary  surgeon,  in  1807,  340  ; 
the  vapour  and  Turkish  baths,  340. 

Hygiene  : Practical  remarks  on  this  science, 
899 ; the  neglect  of  hygienic  principles 
causing  disease  throughout  the  various  ages 
of  the  world,  900  ; hygienic  arrangements  in 
the  matter  of  houses,  food,  water,  and  drain- 
age, 901 ; letter  of  Erasmus,  902  ; the  diet  of 
our  ancestors,  903  ; earliest  form  of  water 
works,  903  ; Mr.  Thornbury  on  the  water 
supply  of  London,  904  ; the  drainage  of  old 
London,  905  ; improved  health  of  London  in 
modern  times,  906  ; Smiles’  testimony,  907  ; 
the  exercise  of  the  art  of  medicine  in  past 
ages,  908 ; benevolence  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  909  ; hereditary  disease,  909 ; the 
Education  Act,  910  ; mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano, 
910;  food,  910;  four  classes  of  food,  911; 
albuminates,  911  ; fats,  912  ; carbo-hydrates, 
912  ; water  and  salts,  912  ; condiments,  913  ; 
the  value  of  their  various  properties,  913  ; the 
per-centage  composition  of  foods,  915;  the 
purposes  for  which  food  is  required,  916,  917  ; 
the  mixtures  taken  by  the  rich,  917  ; ex- 
travagant dinners  leading  to  gout,  dyspepsia, 
and  derangements  of  the  liver,  918;  Mr. 
Buckmaster’s  plan  of  a more  liberal  use  of 
A’egetables,  918;  the  amount  of  food  a man 
requires,  919;  remarkable  instances  of  absti- 
nence from  food,  920  ; moderate  food  leading 
to  longevity,  920 ; Dr.  Parkes  on  ^ the 
“ Personal  Care  of  Health,”  921  ; digestibility 
of  various  foods,  921 ; interesting  experi- 
ments, 922 ; the  effect  of  ice,  922  ; the  diet 
most  suitable  for  robust  manhood,  924;  the 
temperate  working  man  in  a better  condition 


than  the  rich,  925 ; modes  of  cooking  meat, 
925 ; boiling,  stewing,  roasting,  broiling, 
926  ; avoiding  an  excess  of  starchy  foods,  or  of 
sugars,  or  fats,  927  ; the  value  of  vegetables, 
928 ; gaol  fever,  930 ; bad  food  causing 
disease,  931  ; trichinous  disease,  932 ; un- 
wholesome milk,  933  ; fungus  in  rye,  934 : 
beverages,  934  ; alcohol,  934,  935  ; table  of 
percentages  of  alcohol  in  ordinary  drinks, 
935,  936  ; the  quantity  of  alcohol  a healthy 
man  can  sustain,  936  ; the  results  of  alcohol, 
937 ; early  symptoms  of  overdosing,  938 ; 
tea,  coffee,  pepper,  and  mustard,  939 ; the 
various  qualities  of  ■wane,  940,  941  ; beer,  942, 
943 ; table  of  the  alcoholic  strength  of 
different  beers,  944  ; adulterations  of  beer, 
945  ; cider  and  perry,  945 ; non-alcoholic 
beverages,  945  ; tea,  and  the  way  to  make  it, 
846 ; the  composition  of  coffee,  947 ; cocoa, 
948 ; the  nutriment  contained  therein,  948 ; 
practical  advice  on  the  beverages  most  calcu- 
lated to  produce  health,  949  ; ah’  essential  for 
man’s  existence,  904  ; its  weight  and  pressure, 
965  ; experiments  in  a balloon,  965  ; why  air 
is  necessary  for  man’s  existence,  967  ; the 
estimated  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  various 
samples  of  air,  968  ; cubic  allowance  for  each 
person  in  a room,  969  ; direful  effects  of  bad 
atmosphere,  970  ; the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta, 
970,  971 ; poisonous  ail’ to  which  the  world  of 
fashion  submits,  971  ; dust  an  impurity,  971 ; 
the  effects  of  fog,  973  ; ventilation,  974 ; 
Exercise,  975;  respiratory  functions  roused, 
976  ; necessary  intervals  of  relaxation,  977  ; 
national  games,  978 ; dancing,  978 ; the 
amount  of  exercise  which  should  be  taken, 
980  ; estimates  of  the  actual  strength  involved 
in  a day’s  labour,  980  ; diet  an  important 
question  in  relation  to  exercise,  981  ; clean- 
liness and  clothing,  982 ; sweat,  983 ; the 
invention  of  soap,  983 ; ophthalmia,  983 ; the 
hair,  984  ; the  mouth  and  teeth,  984  ; neces- 
sity of  clean  clothing,  984 ; the  colour  of  the 
clothing,  985 ; head-dresses,  985 ; under- 
clothing, 985  ; feet  clothing,  986  ; baths  and 
mineral  waters,  987  ; beneficial  effects  of  sea- 
water, 987 ; cold  baths,  sea-baths,  tepid, 
warm,  and  hot  baths,  988  ; sewage  and  drain- 
age, 997  ; human  excrements,  999  ; middens 
and  cesspools,  999 ; house  traps,  999 ; how 
to  deal  with  sewage,  998  ; infection  and  dis- 
infection, 1001  ; various  modes  of  disinfecting 
dwellings,  1003  ; dry  heat,  1003  ; water,  the 
basis  of  all  sanitation,  948 ; the  purpose  for 
which  water  is  required,  949  ; water  supplies 
in  large  towns,  950  ; analysis  of  the  water 
supplied  to  London,  951  ; sewage  contamina- 
tion, 952 ; sewage  gas,  and  its  danger  in  a 
household,  1000;  the  Rcgistrar-Gonei’al’s 
returns,  953  ; microscopic  examination,  954 ; 
how  to  give  a pure  water  supply,  955  ; im- 
purity in  some  districts  of  London,  959 ; 
cleanliness  of  towns,  960  ; tests  for  the  purity 
of  water,  962 ; the  Poor  Man’s  Filter,  963 : 
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raimvater,  964 ; German  baths.  981  ; Ham- 
burg, Kniebis,  ychwalbach,  Rippoldsau, 
Friersbach,  and  Petenshal,  965  ; scenery 
around  and  description  of  the  daily  routine  of 
visitors,  966 ; the  bath  par  excellence  where 
extract  of  pine,  tops  is  added,  967  ; Infection, 
971 ; How  infective  power  may  be  destroyed, 
971,  972  ; small-pox  and  scarlet  fever  infec- 
tion, 972  ; typhoid  fever  only  infectious  one 
way,  972;  typhus  fever,  measles,  and 
whooping  cough,  infectious  through  the  air 
only,  973. 

Hypnotism,  506. 

Hypochondriasis,  340 ; peculiarity  of  the  com- 
plaint, 340;  extraordinary  instances,  341; 
circumstances  predisposing  to  the  disease, 
341 ; suggestion  for  sufferers,  342. 

Hypodermic  injections,  753  ; of  Morphia,  869. 

Hypophosphite  of  Lime,  870  ; Mixture,  594. 

Hypophosphites  in  Consumption,  198. 

Hysteria — Hysterics,  343 ; variation  of  the 
paroxysms,  343 ; combination  of  hysteria 
and  epilepsy,  344  ; conditions  favourable  to 
the  development  of  hysteria,  344 : young 

ladies’  fancies,  345  ; illusions  and  hallucina- 
tions, 346 ; sensations  often  imaginary,  347  ; 
treatment  in  hospitals,  348  ; a singukr  case, 
349,  350;  spinal  irritation,  351,  1032;  re- 
medies, 352,  353,  1033. 


I 

Ice-bags,  Spinal,  494. 

Inability  to  hold  water,  38 1 . 

Incontinence  of  Urine,  381. 

Indian  Hemp,  description  and  uses,  810  ; effects 
on  the  constitution,  811,  812. 

Indian  Hemp  Pills,  595. 

Indication  of  Disease,  599  ; temperature,  599  ; 
thermometer,  599 ; clinical  thermometer,  600  ; 
thermometer  scale  illustrated  and  explained, 

600  ; instructions  for  taking  the  temperature, 

601  ; rules  for  taking  the  temperature  under 
the  arm-pit,  602 ; rules  for  taking  the  tem- 
perature in  the  bowel,  602,  603 ; when  the 
temperature  should  be  taken,  603  ; tempera- 
ture taken  under  the  tongue,  602 ; chart 
showing  how  to  record  the  temperature  at 
shited  periods,  605 ; chart  showing  the  diurnal 
temperature  in  health,  606  ; influence  of  food 
on  the  temperature,  607  ; menstrua  tion,  608  ; 
aid  of  the  thermometer  in  classifying  dis- 
eases, 609,  610,  611  ; the  pulse,  612:  iiregu- 
larity,  613;  jerking,  613;  the  tongue,  613; 
the  strawberry,  613;  the  furred,  613;  the 
smooth  and  red,  614 ; the  urin*',  614 ; uri- 
nometer  [illustrated),  614  ; the  various  colours 
and  deposits  in  urine,  615,616,617;  blood 
and  albumen  in  the  urine,  618,  619 ; pain, 
619;  the  various  degrees  of,  620,  621;  facial 
expression  as  an  indiiation  of  illness,  623  ; 
coldness  of  the  ear  and  tip  of  the  nose,  624] 


Imperial  Drink,  66. 

Importance  of  a Disease  [see  Introduction,)  xii. 

Indian  Hemp,  810. 

Indigestion,  or  Dyspepsia,  354 ; phj-siologj'  of 
digestion,  354  ; experiments  on  the  ju-ocess  of 
digestion,  355  ; symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  356, 
357,  358 ; treatment,  359 ; plan  of  diet  recom- 
mended, 360;  regular  meals,  361;  hygienic 
conditions  and  exercise,  361  ; hints  upon  false 
teeth,  362  ; general  treatment  of  dyspei)sia, 
363,  364,  1032;  prescriptions,  365,  366. 

Infant’s  Food,  689,  696. 

Infants,  Weaning  of,  696;  food  after,  698; 
management  after,  701 ; sleep,  701 ; educa- 
tion, 704. 

Infection  [see  Introduction,)  x.xi.,  1001  ; from 
small-pox  and  scarlet  fever,  1002 ; from 
typhoid  fever,  1002 ; from  typhus  fever,  1003. 

Infectious  Fevers,  533. 

Inflammation  controlled  by  Aconite,  759. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  397. 

Influence  of  Mental  Emotions  over  Digestion, 
433,  434. 

Influenza,  366 ; its  spread  over  Europe  in  1837, 
367  ; the  regular  course  it  follows,  367 ; the 
epidemic  in  London  and  Paris  in  1847,  367  ; 
the  causes  which  lead  to  its  development,  368 ; 
the  symptoms,  369  ; no  means  of  prevention, 
371  ; treatment,  371,  372. 

Infusions,  How  to  make,  747. 

Inhalations,  of  Friars’  Balsam,  597 ; of  iodine, 
597  ; of  oil  of  juniper,  597. 

Injections,  Administrations  of,  660;  drugs  for, 
661. 

Injuries,  661 ; from  chemicals,  727 ; gunshot,  727. 

Insects,  Stings  of,  743. 

Insipidus,  Diabetes  [see  Diabetes),  223. 

Intermittent  Fever,  79,  532. 

Intertrigo,  Cause  and  Treatment,  4. 

Inunction  with  Oil,  209,  579. 

Invalid  Chairs,  653  ; wicker,  654  ; merlin,  654  ; 
hammock,  653. 

Invalid  diet,  673. 

Iodide  of  Iron  Mixture,  591. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  Mixture,  593. 

Iodine — Iodide  of  Potassium — description  and 
uses,  814,  815. 

Ipecacuanha,  Description  and  uses  of,  816. 

Ipecacuanha  Mixture,  594. 

Ipecacuanha  Spray  for  Bronchitis,  161. 

Iridin,  135. 

Iron,  description  and  use,  819  ; moist  peroxide  of, 
820 ; citrate  of,  and  ammonia,  821 ; citrate  of, 
and  quinine,  821 ; phosphate  of,  821  ; sulphate 
of,  820 ; syrup  of  iodine  of,  821  ; tartarated 
821,  wine,  citrate  of,  how  made,  821. 

Iron  and  Aloes  Pills,  595. 

Iron  and  Digitalis  Mixture,  591. 

Iron  Mixtures,  592. 

Iron  Powders,  596. 

Iron  and  Quassia  Mi.xture,  591. 

Irons  for  Deformities.  Objections  to,  1029. 

Irritation  of  the  Bladder.  Cantharidcs  as  a 
remedy  for,  787. 
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Itch,  or  Scabies,  1017  ; certain  cure,  1017. 

Itching  of  the  Anus,  372  ; causes,  373  ; advice  as 
to  diet,  373;  medicinal  regime,  373;  outward 
appliaition,  373  ; Condy’s  Fluid,  374 ; a bone 
plug  recommended  375. 

Itching,  Remedies  for,  1015. 

Irrigator,  Use  of,  664. 


J 

Jalap  and  Scammony,  824. 

James’s  Fever  Powder,  891. 

Jaundice,  375;  derangement  of  digestion  the 
chief  cause,  376  ; obstruction  of  the  bile 
duct,  377  ; the  disease  in  children,  378,  379  ; 
general  rules  of  diet,  379 ; other  remedial 
measures,  380,  381 ; medicinal  treatment,  380, 
381. 

Jelly,  Calf’s  Foot,  682. 

Joints,  Diseases  of,  381  ; chronic  affections,  381, 
1034;  recipe  for  stiffness  arising  from  over- 
exertion, 382. 

Joy’s  Cigares,  for  Asthma,  120. 

Juice,  Gastric,  355. 


K 

Kidneys,  Diseases  of,  381. 
King’s  Evil,  48  ; treatment,  49. 
King’s  Touch,  48. 

Kino,  description  and  uses,  789. 
Kmock  Knees,  736. 

Kramaria,  788. 


L 

Labour,  Strength  Involved  in  a Day’s,  980. 
Language,  Loss  of  the  Faculty  of,  105 — 107. 
Laryngismus  Stridulus,  16. 

Larynx  {see  Sore  Throat),  513,  514. 

Laudanum,  858  ; how  to  act  in  case  of  poisoning 
b}',  859. 

Laxatives,  749. 

Lead,  824  ; matters  contaminated  by,  826. 

Lead  or  Diachylon  Plaster,  824. 

Lead  Poisoning,  827  ; treatment,  828,  1033. 
Leeches,  Application  of,  672. 

Lemonade,  537,  680. 

Lepra  {see  Skin  Diseases),  1012. 

Lettuce  and  Hops,  Uses  of,  829. 

Leucorrhcea,  584. 

Lice,  1018  ; sure  mode  of  destruction,  1018. 

“ Life  Blood”  {see  Diseases  of  the  Eye),  281. 
Lime-water  and  Chalk,  Uses  of,  830. 

Ling  System  of  Treatment,  1033. 

Liniments ; Belladonna  and  Chloroform,  596 ; 
Turpentine  and  Ammonia,  596;  for  Neur- 
algia, 596;  uses  of,  670. 

Linseed  Jelly,  202  ; tea,  680. 

Liquorice,  834. 

Liver  Complaints  and  Biliousness,  127;  causes 


of  derangement  of  the  liver,  127 ; injurious 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  128  ; what  favours 
the  production  of  disorders  of  the  liver,  128 ; 
influence  of  the  liver  on  animal  spirits,  131  ; 
dietary,  131,  132;  medicinal  remedies  and 
prescriptions,  133,  134,  135,  136;  treatment  of 
functional  diseases  of  the  liver,  136  ; advice  tf 
convalescents,  136. 

Liver  Derangement,  127,  1032. 

Liver,  Gin-drinkers’,  304 ; alcohol  passing  through 
the  liver,  304  ; symptoms  of  the  disease,  304  ; 
sufferers’  want  of  firmness,  305  ; no  cure  but 
temperance,  305  ; the  only  remedies,  305. 

Liver  of  Sulphur,  or  Hepar  Sulphuris,  49. 

Liver  out  of  order,  127. 

Lobelia,  description  and  uses,  829. 

Lobelia  Inflata,  829. 

Lock  Jaw,  522. 

Locomotor  Ataxy,  loss  of  control  over  the  legs, 
452  ; Calabar  bean  as  a remedy  for,  782. 

London,  Drainage  of  Modern,  906 ; of  Old,  903  ; 
improved  health  in,  907  ; impurity  in  some 
districts  of,  959. 

Long  Sight,  287. 

Loss  of  Appetite,  382 ; frequent  causes,  382 ; 
curiosities  of  appetite,  382 ; bitters  before 
meals,  383  ; tonics  recommended,  383  ; recipe 
for  elderly  people,  383. 

Loss  of  Hair  after  Fevers,  542  ; treatment,  542, 

1022. 

Loss  of  Voice  (Aphonia),  Hoarseness,  384  ; Gal- 
vanism, 385 ; singular  cases,  185  ; simple 
remedies  for  hoarseness,  386. 

Lotions,  3 ; Alkaline,  596  ; Sulphur,  596  ; Evapo- 
rating, 596  ; Arnica,  597  ; Hamamelis,  597 
Hydrastis,  597  ; Calendula,  597. 

Lotions,  Evaporating,  664. 

Lotions  for  Ringworm,  1019^. 

Low  Fever  {see  Typhoid  Fever),  542. 

Low  Spirits,  340,  1032. 

Lozenge  Pills,  595. 

Lozenges,  Voice,  or  “ B.  A.,”  597 ; “ M.  A.,”  597  ; 
Tannic  Acid,  598 ; Rhatany,  598  ; Chlorate  of 
Potash,  598. 

Lumbago,  483. 

Lungs,  Diseases  of,  386 ; winter  cough,  387 ; night 
sweating,  388 ; change  of  climate,  389 ; ex- 
emption of  butchers,  390  ; conditions  favour- 
ing the  development  of  chest  disease,  391 ; 
hints  to  debilitated  persons,  392,  393 ; table 
showing  the  growth  of  the  human  body  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  394 ; nutri- 
tious foods  and  practical  recipes,  395  ; cod- 
liver  oil,  396 ; moistening  the  room,  396 ; 
bronchitis  kettle  {illustrated),  396  ; Inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  397  ; premonitory  symptoms, 
398  ; hints  as  to  treatment,  and  prescriptions, 
399,  400. 

jM 

Magnesia,  description  and  uses,  832. 

“ M.  A.”  Lozenges,  597. 

Malaria,  80. 
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Malt,  Extract  of,  800. 

Man,  Amount  of  Food  required  by  a,  919. 

Manna,  description  and  nses,  897. 

Marsh  Mallow,  Uses  of,  833. 

Massage  Treatment,  1030. 

Mateuia  Medica  : An  instructive  commentary 
upon  the  various  medicines  used  in  the  several 
diseases,  their  nature  and  purpose,  745.  The 
following  medicines  are  explained : —Aconite, 
756;  Alum,  761  ; Arnica,  749  ; Arsenic,  764, 
765,  766;  Alkalies,  760;  Aloes,  762;  Bark, 
768 ; illustration  of  the  Cinchona  Bark  tree, 
771 ; Belladoima,  773  ; illustration  of  the  plant, 
774;  Bismuth,  777  ; Borax,  778;  Box,  778; 
Bromide  of  Potassium,  779  ; Bryonia,  780; 
Calabar  Bean,  781  ; Calumba,  782  ; Camphor, 
782  ; Camphor  Plant  {illustrated),  784  ; Can- 
tharides,  or  Spanish  Fly,  784  ; description  of 
the  Cantharis  vesicatorium,  785 ; Carbon 
Charcoal,  787  ; Castor  Oil,  788  ; Croton  Oil, 
788  ; Catechu,  789 ; Kino,  789 ; Rhatany  Root, 
789;  Chamomile,  790 ; Chloral,  790;  Cimici- 
fuga,  792  ; Cod-liver  Oil,  792;  Coffee,  794: 
Colchicum,  795  ; Colocynth,  796  ; Digitalis, 
797  ; the  Digitalis  flower  {illustrated),  798  ; 
Epsom  Salts,  and  other  saline  purgatives, 
799 ; Ergot,  800  ; Extract  of  Malt,  800  ; F(rn 
Root,  801 ; Pomegranate,  801  ; Spirits  of  Tur- 
pentine, 801  ; Friar’s  Balsam,  802  ; Balsam  of 
Peru — Balsam  of  Tolu,  802  ; the  Tolu  plant 
{illustrated),  803  ; Gentian,  803  ; the  Gentian 
flower  {illustrated),  804  ; Guaiacum,  804  ; the 
shrub  (illustrated),  804  ; Gclseminum,  805  ; 
Hamamelis  Virginica,  806 ; Hellebore,  807 ; 
Hemlock,  807  ; the  hemlock  plant  {illustrated), 
808 ; Henbane,  810  ; the  plant  and  bloom 
{illustrated),  810;  Indian  Hemp,  810  ; singular 
effects  of  this  plant  on  the  human  constitu- 
tion, 811,  812  ; ^Iodine,  814  ; Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium, 814,  815  ; Ipecacuanha,  816  ; the  ipeca- 
cuanha plant,  817  ; Iron,  818  ; Moist  Peroxide 
of  Iron,  820  ; Griffiths’s  Mixture,  820  ; Grif- 
fiths’s Pills,  820 ; Tincture  of  Steel,  820 ; Green 
Vitriol,  or  Sulphate  of  Iron,  820  ; Syrup  of 
Iodide  of  Iron,  821  ; Phosphate  of  Iron,  821 ; 
Parrish’s  Chemical  Food,  82 1 ; Easton’s  Syrup, 
821 ; Citrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia,  821  ; 
Citrate  of  Iron  Wine,  how  made,  821  ; Tarta- 
rated  Iron,  821 ; Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinine, 
821 ; <an  effervescing  form  of  Iron,  822  ; Tinc- 
ture of  Steel,  823 ; Jalap  and  Scammony,  824  ; 
Lead,  824 ; Oxide  of  Lead,  824 ; Lead  or 
Diachylon  Plaster,  824  ; what  to  do  in  poison- 
ing by  Sugar  of  Load,  825 ; the  various 
matters  contaminated  by  Lead,  826 ; Lobelia, 
829 : Lettuce  and  Hops,  829  ; Lime-water  and 
Chalk,  830  ; Magnesia,  832 ; Marsh  Mallow, 
833  ; Horehound,  833  ; Elecampagne,  833  ; 
Coltsfoot,  833  ; Liquorice,  834  ; Siorcurj-,  or 
Quicksilver,  834 ; Grey  Powder,  838 ; Blue 
Pill,  or  IMercurial  Pill,  839  ; IMorcurial  Oint- 
ment, 839  ; antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
corrosive  sublimate,  841  ; VTiite  Precipitate, 
or  Ammoniated  ^Mcrcurj',  840  ; Red  Iodide  of 


Mercury,  841 ; Mercury  Plaster,  840  ; Blac  k 
Wash,  840  ; the  various  uses  of  mercury,  842, 
843,  844  ; Mustard,  845  ; Nitro-glycerine,  or 
Glonoine,  846  : Nitrite  of  Ayml,  847  ; Nitre, 
or  Saltpetre,  848 ; Chlorate  of  Potash,  848  ; 
Nux  Vomica,  850  ; what  to  do  in  i)oisoning 
by  strychnia  or  nux  vomica,  852  ; the  Curari, 
or  Woorari,  employed  by  physiologists  in  the 
performance  of  experiments  on  animals — the 
effects  of  this  plant,  853 ; Oak-bark,  853  ; Gall- 
nuts,  853;  Tannic  Acid,  853;  Gallic  Acid,  853; 
extracted  from  the  British  Oak,  853 ; Glycerine 
of  Tannin,  855 ; Opium,  856 ; the  Opium  Poppy 
{illustrated),  856  ; what  to  do  in  poisoning  by 
laudanum  or  opium,  859 ; effects  of  ojuum  on 
the  system,  860,  861 ; ojjium  eating,  862,  863, 
864 ; opium  smoking,  867  ; Pancreatic  Emul- 
sion, 870;  Phosphorus,  870;  Phosphate  of 
Lime,  870;  Hypophosphite  of  Lime,  870; 
Podophyllum,  872  ; Prussic  Acid,  or  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid,  873  ; treatment  of  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid,  874;  Pulsatilla,  875;  Quassia, 
875;  Chiretta,  875;  Cusparia,  875;  Cascarilla, 
875 ; Rhubarb,  877  ; Sal  Ammoniac,  877 ; SaK- 
cine  and  the  Willow,  878;  Sal  Volatile,  879  ; 
Sarsaparilla,  880  ; Senega  and  Squills,  880  ; 
Senna,  881 ; Stavesaere,  882 ; Stramonium, 
882 ; fruit  of  the  stramonium  {illustrated),  883  ; 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  883  ; Oxide  of  Zinc,  883  ; 
two  preparations  administered  internally. 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  or  White  Vitriol,  and  the 
Oxide  of  Zinc,  883 ; Sulphide  of  Calcium, 
Sulphur,  or  Brimstone,  886 ; confection 
of  sulphur,  887 ; sulphur  lotion,  887 ; Tar 
and  Creasote,  888 ; Tartar  Emetic,  890 ; 
Tea,  891 ; the  tea  plant  {illustrated),  892 ; 
Tobacco,  894 ; the  efl’ects  produced  by 
smoking,  895;  Treacle,  897;  Tamarinds, 
897  ; Figs,  897  ;'  Prunes,  897  ; Honey,  897  ; 
Manna,  897. 

Measles,  25 ; not  confined  to  the  young,  25 ; 
the  infectious  nature,  26 ; symptoms,  26 ; 
complications  of  the  disease,  27 ; mis- 
taken for  other  complaints,  27  ; treatment, 
28. 

Measly  Pork,  931. 

Meat  for  Invalids,  676,  677  ; modes  of  cooking, 
925,  926. 

Medical  Rubbing,  1030. 

Medicine  Chest,  754. 

Medicine  Glasses,  657. 

Medicine,  Rules  for  administering,  655. 

Medicine,  Table  of  Doses,  1031. 

Megrim,  or  Sick  Headache,  400  ; several  varities 
known  as  hemicrania,  bUnd  headache,  and 
bilious  headache,  400;  a “family  complaint,” 
401;  sick  headache,  an  intermittent  affection, 
401 ; several  causes  of  the  disease,  403  ; spcc- 
tr.al  appearances  in  megrim  {illustrated),  405  ; 
blindness,  or  partial  blindness,  405  ; irregular 
forms  of  the  disease,  406;  an  eminent  divine’s 
experience,  40.5,  407  ; the  causes  of  megrim, 
408  ; general  ad\dce  to  persons  affected,  410. 

Mellitus,  Diabetes,  217. 
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Mercurial,  or  Blue  Pills,  839. 

ilercurial  Ointment,  839. 

Mercury,  or  Quicksilver,  Uses  of,  834 ; plaster, 
840;  red  iodide  of,  841 ; white  precipitate,  or 
ammoniated,  841. 

Mercury,  Various  uses  of,  842,  843. 

Metastasis,  a marked  feature  of  Acute  Rheuma- 
tism, 471. 

Middens  and  Cesspools,  999. 

Middle  Diet,  673. 

Milk,  933;  and  Suet,  681. 

Milk  for  Consumptives,  395. 

Milk  and  Lime  Water,  831. 

Milk,  Composition  of,  690;  condensed,  680;  imi- 
tation, 695  ; rice,  672  ; unwholesome,  679. 

Milk  Abscess,  740. 

Milk  Abscesses,  Belladonna  as  a remedy  for, 
775. 

Mindererus’s  Spirit, 

Mineral  Water,  992. 

Mixtures : Acetate  of  Lead,  593  ; Aconite,  593 ; 
Ammonia  and  Bark,  592 ; Ammonia  and 
Senega,  592;  Aperient  Iron,  591;  Arsenic, 
593 ; Aunica,  594 ; Astringent,  593  ; Bella- 
donna, 593  ; Bismuth,  592 ; Bromide  of  Po- 
tassium, 593 ; Bryony,  594 ; Carbonate  of 
Ammonia,  592 ; Carminative,  592 ; Cantha- 
rides,  594  ; Corrosive  Sublimate,  594 ; Citrate 
of  Iron,  591;  Creasote  with  Opium,  592; 
Colchicura,  593 ; Diarrhoea,  593 ; Effervescing 
Ammonia,  597 ; Effervescing  Iron,  591  ; 
Gelseminum,  594  ; Gentian  and  Acid,  592 ; 
and  Senna,  592  ; and  Soda,  592  ; Hamamelis, 
594;  Hazeline,  597:  Hypophosphite  of  Lime, 
594  ; House,  592  ; Iodide  of  Iron,  591 ; Iron, 
691 ; Iron  and  Digitalis,  591  ; Iron  and 
Quassia,  591  ; Iodide  of  Potassium,  593 ; 
Ipecacuanha,  594  ; Ipecacuanha  and  Squills, 
592 ; Mtro-glycerine,  597 ; Nux  Vomica, 
594;  Quinine  and  Iron,  592;  Paregoric,  592; 
Pulsatilla,  594;  Saline  Iron,  591;  Salicine, 
592;  Strong  Quinine,  593;  Saline,  or  Purga- 
tive White,  593;  Sulphuric  Acid,  593;  Tar- 
tarated  Antimony,  593  ; Tonic  Quinine,  593. 

Moist  Peroxide  of  Iron,  Uses  of,  820. 

Moles,  743. 

Monkshood  {see  Aconite),  756 ; what  to  do  in 
poisoning  by,  758. 

Morphia  injections  for  Neuralgia,  419. 

Morphia  injections,  869  ; Linctus,  594. 

Morphia  or  Morphine,  845. 

Morphine,  845,  856. 

Mother’s  Marks,  743. 

Mouth,  Ulceration  of,  63. 

Mouth  Wash,  778. 

Mud  Baths,  987. 

Mumps,  28 ; not  confined  to  the  young,  25  ; the 
infectious  nature  of  the  disease,  28  ; predis- 
posing cases,  29  ; symptoms,  29  ; mild  treat- 
ment, 30  ; medicinal  remedies,  30,  31. 

Muriatic  Acid,  755. 

Mustard,  Uses  of,  845 ; poultice,  845. 

Mutton  Broth,  537,  676. 

Myalgia,  or  Pain  in  Muscles,  438. 


N 

Naevus,  or  Mother’s  Mark,  743. 

Names  of  Diseases  (see  Introduction,)  xiii. 

Narcotics,  750. 

Navel,  Protrusion  of,  742. 

Near  Sight,  287. 

Neck,  Crick  in  the,  causes  and  treatment,  487. 

Neck,  Derbyshire  (see  Goitre),  213. 

Nervous  Debility,  210;  Massage  for,  1032. 

Nervousness,  413  ; Massage  for,  1032. 

Nervous  Palpitations,  448. 

Nettle  Rash  (see  Skin  Diseases),  1014. 

Neuralgia,  413;  Tic  doloureux,  414;  agonising 
pain  often  cured  by  the  dentist’s  art,  414; 
Neuralgia  of  the  Limbs,  415;  steps  to  ward 
off  the  disease,  415 ; remedies  when  fully 
developed,  416,  417,  418  ; mode  of  alleviating 
the  pain,  419  ; blisters  and  external  applica- 
tions, 420;  electricity,  421. 

Neuralgia  Liniment,  596. 

Neuralgic  Earache,  253. 

Night  Blindness  (see  Diseases  of  the  Eye),  281. 

Nightmare,  511. 

Night-sweating,  422;  capricious  nature,  422; 
mode  of  treatment  at  Brompton  Hospital, 
423  ; various  remedies,  423. 

Night  Terrors,  30;  remedies  for  children,  31. 

Nitre  or  Saltpetre,  848. 

Nitre  Papers,  849  ; for  Asthma,  121. 

Nitre  Tablets  for  Asthma,  121. 

Nitric  Acid,  755. 

Nitrite  of  Amyl  Drops,  594. 

Nitrite  of  Amyl,  Uses  of,  847. 

Nitro-glycerine,  846 ; a remedy  for  Angina 
Pectoris,  103,  847. 

Nitro-glycerine  Mixture,  597. 

Nomenclature  of  Diseases  (see  Introduction),  xii. 

Non-Alcoholic  Beverages,  944. 

Nose,  Bleeding  at  the,  714. 

Nurse  in  the  Sick-Room,  The,  685. 

Nmrsing  of  Children,  687. 

Nursing  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  625  ; rules  of 
treatment,  625  ; nursing,  a practical  matter, 
626 ; qualifications  for  a nurse,  626,  627  ; her 
dress,  628  ; a diary,  628 ; night  report,  629  ; 
a record  of  duties,  629 ; useless  talk,  630 ; 
management  of  the  sick-room,  631  ; tempera- 
ture, 633 ; disinfectants,  633  ; light,  634 ; 
quiet,  635 ; consultations  out  of  hearing  of 
the  patient;  636,  637;  practical  details  of 
nursing,  638 ; beds,  638 ; wire  mattress 
(illustrated),  639 ; changing  linen,  640 ; lift- 
ing a patient,  640;  lift  and  rack  bedstead 
(illustrated),  641  ; water-bed,  641 ; method  of 
Mling  a water-pillow  (illustrated^),  641  ; in- 
valid cushions,  642;  water  or  air  mattress 
(illustrated) , 642  ; bedstead  with  mattress  and 
central  tubes  (illustrated),  642 ; air  pillow 
(illustrated),  642  ; bed  sores,  643  ; bed-ridden 
persons,  644 ; prevention  of  bed  sores,  645 ; 
india-rubber  urinals,  645  ; circular  water  or 
air  cushion,  647  ; horse-shoe  water  or  air 
cushion  (illustrated),  647 ; double  oblong 
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w.iter  or  air  cushion,  647  ; cleanliness  es- 
sential, 647  'f  disintectants  applied  to  wounds, 
648 ; bed-pans,  649  ; slipper  bed-pan  {illus- 
trated),  650  ; urine  bottles,  651 ; bed-frames 
{illustrated),  651 ; bed  curtains,  652 ; back 
rest  {illustrated),  652 ; Salter’s  leg  swing 
{illustrated),  653;  bed  rest  {illustrated),  653; 
literary  machine  {illustrated),  653  ; bed  tables 
(illustrated),  654;  invalid  carriage  {illustrated), 
6o4^,  hammock  {illustrated),  65o ; carrying 
chair  {illustrated),  655 ; moving  a patient, 
656  , wheel  chairs  {illustrated),  656  ; undress- 
ing a patient,  656 ; sand  bags,  667 ; bottles 
of  warm  water,  657  ; administration  of  medi- 
cine,  657  ; medicine  glasses  {illustrated),  558, 
659  ; doses  of  medicine,  559  ; metrical  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  660;  pills,  powders, 
&c.,  661;  enemata,  or  injections,  662,  663; 
the  drugs  used  in  the  enemata,  664  ; nutri- 
tive matters  injected,  665  ; evaporating 
lotions,  666 ; fomentations,  667  j poultices, 
668,  669;  blisters,  670;  plasters,  671,  672- 
liniments,  672;  baths,  673;  bleeding  and 
leeches,  674;  invalid  diet,  675,  676;  recipes 
for  beef  tea,  677 ; mutton  broth,  678  ; purees, 
679  ; plain  omelette,  680,  681 ; arrowroot  and 
arrowroot  drink,  681 ; pearl  water  and  lemon- 
ade, 682  ; oatmeal  porridge,  683  ; knowled"e 
necessary  in  a nurse,  685,  686,  687,  688.  “ 

Nux  Vomica,  Uses  of,  594;  what  to  do  in  cas« 
of  poisoning  by,  594,  mixture,  594. 


O 

Oak  Bark,  Uses  of,  853. 

Oatmeal  Gruel,  679. 

Oatmeal  Porridge,  681. 

Obesity,  423 ; fattening  foods,  424  ; Banting’s 
principle  to  reduce  the  evil,  425,  426;  the 
plan  of  dietary  adopted  by  Mr.  Banting,  426  ; 
reduction  of  food  suitable  to  the  con.stitution, 
427. 

Obstruction  of  the  Bowels,  427;  causes,  427,  428; 
treatment,  428  ; surgical  operations,  artificial 
anus,  429. 

Odontalgia  {see  Toothache),  524. 

Offensive  Breath,  430;  conditions  when  it  occurs, 
430;  teeth  cleaning,  431. 

Ointments — Calomel,  596  ; Dilute  White  Precipi- 
tate, 596.  Oxide  of  Zinc — Resin  for  Chilblains. 

Old  Age,  431 ; Euthanasia — oblivious  trance  into 
oblivion,  432 ; diet  for  the  aged,  433  ; in- 
ti uence  of  mental  emotions  over  digestion,  433 ; 
useful  remedies  for  torpidity  of  the  bowels, 
434  ; the  number  of  years  no  guide  to  real 
age,  435 ; overwork  producing  premature 
age,  436  ; rest,  437. 

Old  Sight,  289. 

Oleate  of  Slercury,  839. 

Omelettes,  Plain,  677. 

Ophthalmia,  279. 

Opiates,  750. 

Opium,  856;  Poppy,  857. 


Opium,  What  to  do  in  cases  of  poisoning  by,  859. 
Opium-eating,  Effects  of,  860. 

Opium,  effects  on  the  system,  860. 

Opium  Smoking,  864. 

Organic  Disease  {see  Introduction,)  xiii. 

Orgeat,  681, 

Oiihopmdic  Surgery,  1025. 

Overwork,  xxv.,  394,  436,  1032. 

Oxide  of  Zinc  Pills,  595. 

Oxide  of  Zinc,  883  ; use  of,  in  chafing,  4. 

Oxley’s  Essence  of  Ginger,  294, 

Ozeena,  762. 
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Pain,  621. 

Pain  in  the  Eyes  after  reading,  284. 

Pain  in  the  Muscles,  or  Myalgia,  438;  commonly 
the  result  of  over-exertion,  439  ; iluscular 
Pains  in  various  parts  of  the  Bod)’,  438 ; 
Stitch  in  the  Side,  441  ; mistaken  for  other 
diseases,  442  ; easy  stays  for  women,  443  ; 
remedies.  444,  445 

Painter’s  Colic,  826. 

Palate,  Dangers  of  a false,  362. 

1 Paleness,  624. 

j Paleness,  Iron  a remedy  for,  882,  883. 

Palpitation,  446 ; irregularity  in  the  heart’s 
action,  446  ; often  dependent  on  a disordered 
condition  of  the  stomach,  446  ; tables  show- 
ing  w'hen  palpitation  arises  from  disejisos  of 
the  heart,  and  when  it  arises  from  other 
causes,  447 ; Nervous  Palpitation  simply 
treated,  448  ; specific  remedies  for  the  disease, 
449 ; smoker’s  heart,  450. 

Palsy,  Shaking,  496  ; causes,  496  ; its  insidious 
nature,  496 ; wben  fuUy  established  not 
amenable  to  treatment,  497 ; alleviating 
remedies,  497. 

Panada,  682. 

Pancreatic  Emulsion,  870. 

Pans,  Bed,  649. 

Paralysis,  Children’s,  6 ; treatment,  6,  7. 

Paralysis,  450  ; hemiplegia  and  paraplegia , 451  ; 
Locomotor  Ataxy,  loss  of  control  over  thi;  legs, 
452 ; Facial  Paralysis,  when  the  muscles  of 
face  are  affected,  453 ; specific  treatment, 
454  ; by  Massage,  1032. 

Paralysis  Agitans  (Shaking  Palsy),  496. 

Paraplegia,  a species  of  Paralysis,  451. 

Paregoric  Mixture,  592. 

Parkes,  Dr  , on  Personal  Care  of  Health,  921. 

Parrish’s  Chemical  Food,  821. 

Pate  de  Guimauve,  833. 

Pea  in  the  Ear,  249. 

Peach  Cold,  316. 

Pearl  Barley  Water,  680. 

Pepsine,  363,  364. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  364. 

Pepsine  W’"ine,  364. 

Period  suppresst'd,  pulsatilla  useful  in,  875. 

Peritonitis,  454. 
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Perry,  944. 

Peru,  Balsam  of,  802. 

Phosphate  of  Iron,  821. 

Phosphate  of  Lime,  870, 

Phosphorus,  870. 

Phosphorus  Capsules,  594. 

Phosphorus  Solution,  594. 

Phthisis  {see  Consumption),  194, 

Physiology  of  Digestion,  354. 

Physostigma  (see  Calabar  Bean),  781. 

Phythllacca  or  Poke-weed,  for  sore  throat,  514. 

Picrotoxine,  a remedy  for  Night  Sweating, 
'123. 

Picrotoxine  Pills,  597. 

Piles,  or  Hiemorrhoids,  454 ; Bleeding  Piles, 
455  ; remedies,  455  ; Fistula,  455  ; diet  and 
alleviating  specifics,  455. 

Pills,  Aperient,  595 ; Blue  with  Opium,  595  ; 
Dinner,  595  ; Indian  Hemp,  595 ; Ii’on  and 
Aloes,  595  ; Lozenge,  595  ; Oxide  of  Zinc, 
595 ; Podophyllin,  134  ; Sulphate  of  Iron, 
595 ; Tar,  595. 

PiUs,  How  to  take  them,  659. 

Pilules,  Sulphide  of  Calcium,  595. 

Pimples  Skin  Diseases),  1009. 

Plaster,  Diachylon,  458  ; Mustard,  669. 

Pleurisy,  459 ; the  seat  of  the  disease,  459 ; 
sometimes  confounded  with  infiammation  of 
the  lungs,  460  ; treatment  of  the  disease, 
461  ; tapping  the  chest,  462. 

Pleurodynia,  445. 

Pneumonia  (see  Lungs),  397. 

Podophyllin  Solution,  594. 

Podophyllum,  Description  and  uses,  872. 

Poisoning,  What  to  do  in  poisoning  by — Aconite, 
758 ; Arsenic,  764  ; Belladonna,  775  ; Cor- 
rosive Sublimate,  841  ; Chloral,  791 ; Digitalis, 
798  ; Foxglove,  798  ; Laudanum,  859 ; Monks- 
hood, 758  ; Nightshade,  775  ; Nux  Vomica, 
852 ; Opium,  859 ; Prussic  Acid,  874 ; 
Strychnia,  852  ; Sugar  of  Lead,  824. 

Poisonous  Wall  Papers,  765. 

Pomegranate  Boot,  801. 

Poorness  of  Blood  (see  Anaemia),  92. 

Porridge  Oatmeal,  681. 

Port  Wine  Jelly  for  Consumptives,  395. 

Port  Wine  Stain,  or  Mother’s  Mark,  743. 

Posset,  White  Wine,  681. 

Poultice,  Charcoal,  667  ; Chlorinated  Soda  667  : 
Hemlock,  667  ; Linseed,  667  ; Mustard,  669. 

Poultices,  666  ; how  to  apply  them,  667. 

Powders:  Bismuthand  Charcoal,  595 ; Calomeland 
Sugar,  595  ; Digestive  , 595  ; Grey  and  Ehu- 
barla,  595  ; Sugar  and  Grey,  595  ; Compound 
Jalap  and  Bitartrate  of  Potash,  597  ; Dusting, 
596 ; Iron,  596 ; Santonin,  596 ; Sulphide  of  Cal- 
cium, 596  ; Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Iron,  596. 

Powders,  How  to  administer  them,  659. 

Prescriptions,  591. 

Prevention  of  Disease  (see  Introduction),  xxix. 

Prolapse  of  the  bowel,  23. 

Prunes,  Uses  of,  897. 

Prussic  Acid,  or  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  873 ; what 
to  do  in  poisoning  by,  874. 


Psoriasis  (see  Skin  Diseases),  1012. 

Pudding,  Custard,  678;  Bread,  679;  Tapioca, 
679. 

Pullna  Water  ier  Biliousness,  133. 

Pulsatilla  Mixture,  594  ; Uses  of,  875. 

Pulse,  The,  612. 

Purees,  677. 

Purgatives,  749;  abuse  of,  190. 

Purification  of  Booms,  1003. 

Pyrexia,  or  Feverishness,  529. 

Pyrosis,  or  Waterbrash,  462;  character  of  the 
disease,  462 ; diet  and  treatment,  463 ; a 
ruminating  apprentice,  463. 


Q 

Quassia,  Description  and  Uses,  875. 

Quicklime,  injuries  from,  728. 

Quicksilver,  834. 

Quinine,  768. 

Quinine  Mixtures,  591,  592. 

Quinine  and  Iron  Mixture,  592. 

Quinsy,  Inflammatory  Sore  Throat,  or  Tonsil- 
litis, 464  ; the  nature  of  the  disease,  464, 
465  ; the  remedy  par  excellence,  465  ; different 
forms  of  Sore  Thi'oat,  465 ; remedies  in 
various  stages  of  the  disease,  466,  467. 


B 

Bash,  or  Eruption  in  Fevers,  534. 

Baw  Meat  in  Consumption,  200. 

Bed  Gum,  31. 

Bed  Iodide  of  Mercury,  841. 

Bed  Wash,  596. 

Beduced  Iron,  819. 

Belaxed  Sore  Throat,  467  : local  applications, 
468 ; Dry  and  glazed  Throat,  469 ; Chronic 
Sore  Throat,  470. 

Bemarkable  Instances  of  Abstinence,  920. 

Bemittent  Fever,  Character  of,  565 ; treatment, 
566. 

Besin  Ointment,  used  for  chilblains,  6. 

Bespirators  for  Colds,  184. 

Best,  437,  442. 

Bestlessness  in  Fever,  539. 

Bests,  Bed,  651. 

Betention  of  Urine,  382. 

Bhatany  Boot,  description  and  uses,  789  ; lozenges, 
598. 

Bheumatic  Arthritis,  475. 

Bheumatic  Fever,  or  Acute  Bheumatism,  469 ; 
the  ordinary  duration  of  attacks,  470  ; peri- 
carditis, 471  ; tables  showing  the  differences 
between  Gout  and  Acute  Bheumatism,  472  ; 
specific  for  the  acute  disease,  473;  other 
remedies  for  Bheumatism  generally,  474. 

Bheumatic  Gout,  475  ; in  a chronic  state,  475  ; 
the  malady  spreading  from  joint  to  joint, 
476  ; diflSculty  in  distinguishing  between 
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Gfeufc  aad  Khcumatic  Gout,  476 ; special 
directions  and  prescriptions,  477,  478. 

Rheumatism,  Chronic,  478  ; often  the  sequel  of 
Rheumatic  Fe^'er,  478;  a very  obstinate 
complaint,  479 ; valuable  medicines,  479 ; 
“Cold”  Rheumatism,  466;  a valuable  specific 
called  the  “ Chelsea  Pensioner,”  480 ; ex- 
ternal applications,  481,  1033;  Gonorrhoeal 
Rheumatism,  482. 

Rheumatism,  Muscular,  483 : the  principal 

varieties.  Lumbago  and  Crick  in  the  Neck, 
483 ; remedies  for  Lumbago,  484,  485 ; 
remedies  for  Crick  in  the  Neck,  external, 
486 ; internal,  487. 

Rhubarb,  Uses  of,  877. 

Rhus  for  rheumatism,  479. 

Rice  Milk,  679;  Pudding,  common,  679. 

Rickets,  31,  32 ; causes,  33,  34;  treatment,  34, 
35,  36. 

Rigor,  or  Shivering  fit,  329. 

Ringworm,  36,  1019;  scalp,  36,  1019  ; treatment, 
37,  1019. 

Ringworm,  body,  38 ; treatment,  38. 

Roasting,  926. 

Rochelle  Salt,  800. 

Rose  Fever,  316. 

Rubini’s  Essence  of  Camijhor,  783. 

Running  from  the  Ears,  252. 

Rupture,  741. 

Rye,  Fungus  in,  800. 


S 

Sal  Ammoniac  Mixture,  593. 

Sal  VolatUo,  "Uses  of,  879. 

Salicine  and  the  Willow,  Uses  of,  878. 

Salicine  for  Rheumatic  Fever,  473,  479. 

Salicine  Mi.xturc,  592. 

Saline  Iron  Mixture,  591. 

Saline,  or  Purgative  White  ISIixture,  593. 

Salt,  a remedy  for  headache,  411. 

Saltpetre  and  Chlorate  of  Pot;ish,  Uses  of,  848. 

Sand  in  the  Eye,  278. 

Sanitation,  Water  the  basis  of,  948. 

Santonin,  801 ; Powders,  596. 

Sarsaparilla,  Uses  of,  880. 

Scabies,  or  Itch,  1017  ; certain  cm-e  for,  1017. 

Scald  Ilead,  40  ; treatment,  41. 

Scammony,  824. 

Scarlatina,  43. 

Scarlet  Fever,  41  ; its  epidemic  nature,  41,  42  ; 
symptoms,  42,  43 ; treatment,  44 ; general 
instructions  to  nurses,  45;  prescriptions,  -10. 

Sciatica,  487  ; treatment,  487. 

Scrofula,  46  ; the  various  stages  of  the  disease, 
47  ; King’s  Evil,  48;  treatment,  49. 

Scurf,  or  dandriff  {see  Borax),  778. 

Scurvy,  487:  causes,  488;  lime  juice  partially 
abolished  the  disease,  489 ; nature  of  the 
complaint,  490 ; a list  of  measures  to  be 
adopted  when  fresh  vegetables  are  scarce, 
given  by  Dr.  Parkes,  492. 


Sea  Baths,  987. 

Sea  Sickness,  492 ; “ Chapman’s  Spinal  Ice 
Bags,”  493  ; illustrated,  494  ; other  remedies, 
494. 

Sedative  Draught,  593. 

Seidlitz  Powder,  800. 

Senega,  Uses  of,  880. 

Senna,  Uses  of,  881. 

Sewage  and  Drainage,  997 ; how  to  deal  with, 
998. 

Sewage  Contamination,  952. 

Sewage  Ga.«,  Danger  of,  1000. 

Shaking  Palsy,  or  Paralysis  Agitans,  496  ; tlio 
causes,  496;  its  insidious  nature,  496  ; its 
treatment,  497. 

Shampooing,  1030. 

Shingles  {see  Skin  Diseases),  1016. 

Shivering  Fit,  529. 

Short  Sight,  287. 

Shoulder  out,  719. 

Sick-headache,  or  Megrim,  400. 

Sickness,  Green,  94;  falling,  261, 

Side,  Stitch  in,  441. 

Simple  Fever,  563. 

Singing  in  the  Ears,  254. 

Skim  Milk  Treatment  for  Diabetes,  223. 

Skin  Diseases,  1005  ; causes  of,  1007  ; acne,  1008  ; 
“ maggots  ” on  the  face,  1008  ; pimples,  1008, 
1009;  wens,  1010;  eczema,  or  “tatter,”  1010; 
psoriasis,  or  lepra,  1012  ; nettle  rash,  or  urti- 
caria, 1014;  freckles,  1016;  shingles,  1016; 
itch,  or  scabies,  1017  ; phthiriasis,  1018  ; ring- 
worm, 1019;  the  management  of  the  hair, 
1020  ; grey  hair,  1020  ; hair  dyes,  1021  ; bald- 
ness, 1022  ; eruptions  from  poisonous  clothing 
and  dyes,  1023. 

Sleep,  673;  Infants’,  701. 

Sleep — Sleeplessness,  497  ; plienomena  of  sleep, 
498;  singular  instances  of  the  somnolent 
power,  498 ; the  different  effects  of  sleep, 
501;  dreams,  502;  sleeplessness,  503,  504; 
the  best  mode  of  curing  sleeplessness,  505 
506  ; medicinal  remedies,  506,  507. 

Slop  Diet,  673. 

Small-pox,  507  et  seq. 

Sneezing,  Arsenic  as  a remedy  foi-,  767. 

Soap,  Invention  of,  982. 

Socrates,  Death  by  hemlock,  808. 

Soda  Water  and  Milk,  680. 

Softening  of  the  Brain,  149. 

Somnambulism,  500  ; strange  acts  performed  by 
somnambulists,  509,  510;  nightmare,  51l‘; 
morbid  dreams,  512 ; measures  for  the  cure 
of  somnambulism,  512;  treatment  for  night- 
mare, 513. 

Soothing  SjTups,  Dangers  of,  869. 

Sores  and  Ulcers,  516  : the  several  varieties,  516  ; 
general  remedies,  517. 

Sore  Throat  (Clerg^unan’s),  513 ; how  caused, 
513  ; an  easy  remedy,  514  ; wearing  the  beard 
and  mou.stache,  515. 

Sore  Throat  (ordinary),  515  ; medical  treatment, 
516. 

Spanish  Fly,  description  and  uses,  784. 
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Specks  before  the  E3’^es,  284. 

Spectacles,  290. 

Spectral  api^oarances  in  Megrim,  405. 

Speculum,  Ear,  248. 

Spermatorrluca,  itules  for  treatment  of,  210. 
Spinal  Disease  in  Children,  54. 

Spinal  Ice-bags,  Chapman’s,  494. 

Spinal  Irritation,  352;  Massage  for,  1032. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,  Uses  of,  801. 

Sprains,  715;  remedies,  716,  1032. 

Spray  Apparatus,  160,  162. 

Sprays  for  Sore  Thro;it,  469. 

Spruce  Beer  in  Scurvy,  491. 

Squill  and  Opium  Linctus,  594. 

Squills,  880. 

Squinting,  284. 

Stammering,  54  ; cure  of,  55. 

St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  271 
Stavesacre,  882. 

Staj's,  443. 

Steel,  Tincture  of,  820  ; wine,  819. 

Stewing,  926. 

Stimulants  in  Fevers,  Administration  of,  538. 
Stings  of  Insects,  743. 

Stitch  in  the  Side,  441. 

Stomach,  Bleeding  from  the,  137;  phases  of  the 
disease,  137,  138  ; treatment,  139,  140. 
Stomach,  Cancer  of  the,  169  ; predisposing  causes, 
169,  170. 

Stomach,  Ulceration  of  the,  568  ; symptoms,  569  ; 
gastric  ulcer,  569  ; dietary  regime,  570  ; Ger- 
man treatment,  570. 

Stomach,  Vomiting,  575;  treatment,  576. 

Stone  Pock,  1009. 

Stones,  Chalk  {see  Gout),  307. 

Stones,  GaU,  297  ; size  and  weight  of,  297 ; 
tendency  to  the  disease,  297  ; agonising  pain, 
298  ; observances,  298  ; means  of  dissolving 
and  preventing  the  formation,  298. 
Stramonium,  Uses  of,  882;  as  a remedj'  for 
asthma,  119. 

Strawberry  Marks,  743. 

Strophulus  (Red  Gum),  31. 

Structural  Disease  {see  Introduction),  xiii. 
Struma  {see  Scrofula),  46. 

Strumous  Disease  {see  Scrofula),  46. 

Stiychnine,  850;  how  to  act  in  cases  of  poisoning 
bj',  852. 

Stupes,  670. 

St.  Vitus’s  Dance,  Chorea,  38;  treatment,  39,  1032. 
Styes,  281. 

Suckling,  689. 

Sugar  and  Grey  Powders,  595. 

Sugar  of  Lead,  824;  how  to  act  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by,  825. 

Sulphate  of  Ii’on,  820  ; pills,  £95. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  883. 

Sulphide  of  Calcium  Pilules,  595. 

Sulphide  of  Calcium,  Uses  of,  595  ; pilules,  595; 
powders,  596. 

Sulphur,  or  Brimstone,  886  ; Confection  of,  887  ; 

Lotion,  596. 

Sulphurated  Lime,  885. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  76o  ; Mixture,  593. 


I Summer  Diarrhoea,  Camphor  as  a remedy  for, 
! 783. 

i Sunstroke,  519 ; Indian  sufferers,  520  ; symptoms 
j and  treatment,  521  ; prevention  of  sunstroke, 

522 ; directions  for  soldiers  and  travellers, 
522. 

Surgeiy,  Domestic,  707 ; haemorrhage,  707  ; modes 
of  binding  wounds  and  arteries,  708,  709, 

710  ; wounds  on  the  head,  711 ; A^aricose  veins, 

711  ; bandaging  the  legs,  712  ; poisoned 
wounds,  713;  penetrating  wounds,  713; 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  714;  bruises  and 
contusions,  714 ; concussion  of  the  brain,  715  ; 
sprains,  716  ; fractures,  717 ; dislocations,  719  ; 
modes  of  reducing  dislocations,  720,  721 ; 
burns,  721;  suspended  animation,  723;  means 
of  reviving  the  partially  drowned,  724  ; cases 
of  hanging,  725  ; suspended  animation  from 
foul  gases,  725 ; sunstroke,  726  ; frostbites, 
726  ; gunpowder  accidents,  727  ; gunshot  in- 
juries, 727  ; injuries  from  chemicals,  727  ; 
from  quicklime,  728;  teething,  730  ; lancing 
the  gums,  731  ; care  of  the  teeth,  732 ; tooth- 
ache, 733  ; inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  733 ; 
enlarged  tonsils,  734;  in-growing  toe-nail, 
734. 

.Sweat,  982. 

Sweating  Feet,  293  ; treatment  of,  293. 

Swedi.sh  Movement  Cm’e,  1033. 

Symptoms  {see  Introduction),  xxvi. 

Syringe,  An  Ear,  250. 

Syrup,  Easton’s,  821. 

Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron,  821. 


T 

Table  of  medicinal  doses  given  to  children  and 
adults,  1035,  1036. 

Table  showing  the  Growth  of  the  Human  Body 
from  18  to  30  years  of  age,  394. 

Tamarinds,  681  ; uses  of,  897. 

Tannic  Acid,  853  ; gargle,  596  : lozenges,  59S._ 
Tapeworm,  585;  remedies,  801  ; treatnrent,  585. 
Tapeworm  Draught,  593. 

Tapioca  Pudding,  679. 

Tar  and  Creasote,  Uses  of,  888. 

Tar  Pills,  595  ; water,  888. 

Tartar  Emetic,  Uses  of,  890. 

Tartarated  Antimony  Mixture,  594. 

Tartarated  Iron,  821. 

Tatter  {see  Eczema),  1010. 
j Tea,  Coffee,  Pepper,  and  Mustard,  939. 

Tea,  891 ; plant,  892  ; way  to  make,  945. 

Tea,  Beef,  674,  675. 

Tea,  Linseed,  680. 

Teeth,  Care  of,  732  ; cutting  in  children,  18— 2U 
Teeth-cloaning,  431. 

Teething,  18,  730;  powders,  869. 

Temperate  Working  Men,  925. 

Temperament  {sec  Introduction,)  xix. 
Temperature  and  the  Clinical  Thermometer,  599. 
Temperature  in  fever,  530, 
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Terrors,  Night,  30  ; remedies  for,  31. 

Tetanus,  522 ; causes,  523 ; general  treatment, 
523. 

Thermometers,  600. 

Thennometer  IScalc,  600. 

Thorn  Apple  {nee  Stramonium),  882  ; for  asthma, 
119. 

Threadworms,  74,  587. 

Throat,  Sore  (Clergyman’s),  513;  how  caused, 
513;  easy  remedy,  514;  wearing  beard  and 
moustache,  515. 

Throat,  Sore,  in  children,  50,  51  ; treatment,  52. 

Throat,  Sore,  Inflammatory,  464;  nature  of,  464; 
remedy,  465 ; different  forms  of  sore  throat, 
465  ; remedies,  466,  467. 

Throat,  Sore  (Ordinary),  515;  medical  treatment, 
516  ; relaxed,  467,  468  ; dry  and  glazed,  468  ; 
chronic,  469. 

Thrush,  55  ; treatment,  56. 

Thuja,  a remedy  for  warts,  581. 

Tic-dolourcux,  414. 

Tinctures,  748. 

Toast  and  Water,  680. 

Tobacco,  894  ; effects  of  smoking,  895. 

Toe-nail,  In-growing,  734. 

Tolu  Balsam,  802,  plant,  803. 

“ Tonga,”  419. 

Tongue,  The,  614  ; what  it  teaches,  614  ; straw- 
berry tongue,  615  ; dry  tongue,  615;  furred 
tongue,  615. 

Tonic  Quinine  Mixtui'C,  591. 

Tonics,  750. 

Tonsillitis,  464. 

Ton-sils,  120;  enlarged,  56;  treatment,  57;  in- 
flammation of,  464. 

Toothache,  524,  734  ; decayed  teeth,  524  ; wisdom 
teeth,  524  ; remedies  for  alleviating  pain,  525, 

526  ; Neuralgia  arising  from  decayed  teeth, 

527  ; hints  for  preserving  the  teeth,  528. 

Touch  Riper,  849. 

Towns,  Cleanliness  of,  960. 

Trance  (.we  Catalepsy),  172  (see  Ecstasy),  259. 

Traps,  House,  999. 

Treacle,  897  ; beer  for  workers  in  lead,  828. 

Trichinosis,  932. 

Trichinous  Disease,  931. 

'Trinitrine,  846. 

Trumpets,  Ear,  255. 

Trusses,  741. 

Tubercular  Meningitis,  59. 

tuberculosis,  57 ; the  causes  in  children,  57  ; 
general^  advice  to  parents  when  children 
suffer,  58,  59  ; treatment  and  prescriptions,  62. 

1 urkish  Bath  for  rheumatism,  478,  481. 

I urpentinc  and  Ammonia  Liniment,  596. 

Turpentine,  Spirits  of.  Uses  of,  801. 

Twitching  of  the  Eyelids,  281. 

Typhoid,  Tj'phus,  and  other  Fevers,  529;  various 
premonitory  symptoms,  529  ; shivering,  530  ; 
rapidity  of  the  heart’s  action,  531  ; confusion 
of  ideas,  351 : Continued  Fever,  532  ; Hectic, 
532  ; Poisons  which  giv'e  rise  to  fevers,  533  ; 
causes  which  operate  to  modify  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  533 ; duration  of  different 


fevers,  535  ; symptoms  by  which  the  several 
fevers  may  he  known,  535  ; curative  drugs, 
536;  directions  to  fever  attendants,  537;  rule 
for  the  use  of  stimulants,  538  ; restlessness 
and  opiates,  539  ; delirium,  540 ; disinfecting 
rooms,  541  ; stage  of  convalescence,  541  ; 
preparation  for  restoring  the  lost  hair,  542  ; 
Typhoid  Fever,  542  ; Gastric,  542 ; danger 
of  contaminating  sewage,  544  ; brooks  and 
water  carry  contagion,  544  ; symptoms  of 
Typhoid  Fever,  545,  546  ; progress  of  the 
disease,  547,  548 ; tracing  the  temperature, 
549 ; complications  and  sequels  of  Typhoid, 
549 ; chart  showing  the  oourse  of  the  tempe- 
rature in  Typhoid  Fever,  550 ; treatment  of 
Tj-phoid,  552;  advice  to  nurses,  553;  diet, 
554 ; reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
555  ; the  use  of  Quinine,  556  ; Opiates,  557 ; 
Typhus  Fever,  557  ; differs  materially  from 
Typhoid,  558;  the  symptoms  of  Typhus,  559; 
the  distinctive  rash,  559  ; the  duration  of  the 
attack,  560  ; table  comiiaring  the  symptoms 
of  Typhoid  and  Typhus,  561 ; administering 
alcohol,  562 ; general  directions,  562 ; Simple 
Fever,  or  Febiicula,  564;  symptoms,  565; 
simple  treatment,  566 ; i^rescriptions,  565, 
566  ; Remittent  Fever,  566  ; character  of  the 
disease,  566 ; special  treatment,  567  ; how  to 
avoid  fever  in  hot  climates,  567 ; Yellow 
Fever,  563  ; Black  Vomit,  568  ; treatment, 
569. 

Typhus  Fever,  557. 


U 

Ulcer  of  the  Stomach,  568 ; symptoms,  569  ; 
Gastric  Ulcer,  570  ; dietary  571 ; five 

recipes  for  making  essence  of  beef,  571,  572  ; 
Gennan  mode  of  treatment,  573  ; formula  for 
injections,  574. 

Ulceration,  Gangrenous,  of  the  Cheek,  23 ; 
treatment,  24. 

Ulceration  of  the  Mouth,  63. 

Ulcers  and  Sores,  516  ; remedies,  517. 

Urine,  616  ; incontinence  of,  381  •.  retention  of, 
382. 

Urinals,  India-rubber,  645. 

Urticaria  (see  Skin  Diseases),  1014. 

Uvula,  Elongated,  468. 


V 

Vaccination,  63 ; a tribute  to  Jenner,  64  ; the 
epidemic  in  former  periods,  65,  66 ; the 
various  stages  of  the  disease,  66,  67  ; vac- 
cination a great  protection,  68,  69. 

Vaccinia,  63. 

Variola,  or  Small  Pox,  507. 

Vegetables,  j\Ir.  Buckmaster  on,  918;  value  of, 
928. 

Vegetable  fungi,  or  skin  parasites,  1006. 
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Veins,  Varicose,  711. 

Ventilation,  974. 

Vertigo,  Epileptic,  263. 

“ Vii-gin’s  Milk,”  a remedy  for  freckles,  1016. 

Voice,  Loss  of,  384. 

Voice  Lozenges,  597. 

Vomiting,  574  ; whether  caused  by  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  stomach  disorder,  575  ; symptoms  of 
Brain  Vomiting  576;  symptoms  of  Stomach 
Vomiting,  577  ; treatment,  578 ; food  for 
suffering  children,  578;  a remarkable  case 
cured  by  Dr.  William  Hunter,  579,  580,  581. 


W 

Wakefulness,  503. 

Wall  papers.  Poisonous,  765;  arsenical,  765. 

Warm  Baths,  987. 

Warts,  580;  their  origin,  580;  remedies,  581. 

Wash,  Bed,  596  ; black,  840. 

Wasting  Palsy,  581 ; characterised  by  wasting  of 
the  muscles,  581  ; symptoms,  582  ; a singular 
case,  582  ; remedies,  583. 

Water,  Analysis  of  the  London  Supply,  952  ; 
basis  of  all  sanitation,  948 ; purposes  for 
which  it  is  required,  949 ; rain,  964  ; sea, 
986  ; supply  in  large  towns,  955  ; tests  for  the 
purity,  992. 

Water,  Inability  to  hold,  381. 

Water,  Pearl  Barley,  680. 

Water,  Toast  and,  680. 

Water  Works,  earliest  form  of,  903. 

Water  on  the  Brain,  69 ; symptoms  and  treat- 
ment, 70. 

Waterhrash,  462  ; character  of,  462 ; treatment, 
463. 

Water  Cushions,  647. 

Wax  in  the  Ear,  249. 

Weak  Ankles,  736. 

Weaning,  696  ; process  of,  697  ; food  after.  698. 

Weights  and  Measures,  753. 

Weir  Mitchell  Treatment,  1033. 

Wens,  1008,  1010. 

What  IMedicinc  can  do  for  us  (see  Introduction), 
xxxi. 


Whey,  Tamarind,  681 ; treacle,  681 ; white  wine, 
681. 

White  Flux,  The,  228,  230,  233. 

White  Precipitate,  841 ; ointment,  596. 

Whites,  or  Leucorrhoea,  584 ; injections  for, 
584  ; other  remedies,  854. 

Whitlow,  739. 

\Vhooping  Cough,  70  ; the  gradual  growth  of  the 
disease,  7 1 ; complications  of  the  disease,  7 2 ; 
remedies,  73  ; alum  a good  remedy,  762. 

Will  he  recover  f (see  Introduction),  xxix. 

Willow,  879. 

AVind  (see  Flatulence),  293. 

Wine,  Various  Qualities  of,  940,  941, 

AVire  Mattress,  639. 

AVitch  Hazel  (see  Hamamelis  A^irginica),  806. 

AVork  and  Overwork  (see  Introduction),  xxv. 

Worms,  584  ; Bound  AA^orm  (illustrated),  585  ; 
Tape  AV'orm,  585;  joints  of  Tape  AAnrm 
(illustrated),  586  ; remedies  for  its  expulsion, 
586;  Thread  Worms,  587;  the  AA^orms 
{^illustrated),  587  ; injections  and  other  treat- 
ment, 587 ; woian  powders,  801  ; other 
remedies,  801,  802. 

Worms,  Bemedies  for,  SOI. 

AVorins  in  Children,  74. 

AVounds,  707,  712  ; penetrating,  713,  poisoned, 
713. 

AVrist  Drop,  827. 

AWiters’  Cramp,  587  ; symjMoms,  588  ; removing 
the  causes,  589;  alleviating  I'emedies,  590  : 
Calabar  Bean  is  a remedy  for,  782,  1033 


Y 

Yellow  Fever,  567 ; 1 lack  vomit,  576 ; treat- 
ment, 568. 

Z 

Zander  System  of  Treatment,  1031, 

Zinc  Ointment,  885. 

Zinc,  Sulphate  and  Oxide  of,  883. 

Zona  (see  Skin  Diseases),  1016. 
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A 

Abilomiual  Supporters,  1082. 

Abortion,  riexious  of  tho  Uterus  a cause  of,  1081  ; its 
aualos<y  to  membmuous  dysmeuorrlioe ',  108:5;  re- 
moval of  the  foetus,  1123, 1128  (and  sec  Miscai-riage). 

Abscess,  Milk,  symptoms  and  treatment,  1113. 

Abscess  of  the  Vulva  (sue  Vidva). 

Accidents  during  Pregnancy,  1113. 

Ago  at  wliich  Menstruation  first  appears,  1036  ; limit  of 
age  for  pregnancy,  1106  (and  see  Change  of  Life). 

Air,  its  effects  in  Health  and  Disease,  1039,  1018,  1067, 
1149. 

Amenori-hoea,  absence  or  scantiness  of  Menstruation, 
10-11,  1046. 

Appetite,  degraded  and  longing,  in  Pregnancy,  1110. 

Areola  of  the  Breast  during  Pregnancy  (see  Pregnancy, 
The  Signs  of). 

Asses’  Milk,  1146. 

15 

BaiTenness  (sec  Sterility). 

Baths  for  Infants,  11-18. 

Baths,  their  utility  in  suppressed  Menstruation,  1019, 
1052. 

Bladder,  Distention  of  the,  during  Pregnancy,  1127. 

Bleeding  (sec  Plooding,  Haemorrhage,  Menorrhagia, 
Menstruation,  Metrorrhagia) . 

Bleeiling  from  the  Lungs,  1052 ; from  the  nose,  1052 ; 
from  the  stomach,  105:5. 

Blood  Plethora,  1052. 

Breasts,  changes  in  the  (sec  Pregnancy,  The  Signs  of). 

Bright’s  Disease,  its  association,with  Amenorrhoea,  1016. 


C 

Cacao  Butter  as  an  Injection,  1077. 

Cancer  of  the  Womb,  1061 ; its  malignant  and  fatal 
character,  ib.  ; hereditary  nature  of  cancer,  ib. ; 
cauliflower  growth,  ib. ; epithelial  and  encephaloid 
varieties,  ib. ; ulceration,  1062 ; symptoms,  ib. ; 
ti'eatment  by  removal  and  palliatives,  1063. 

Cancerous  Tumours  of  the  Ovary  (sec  Ovarian  Tumours). 

Cancrum  Oris,  or  Nonui,  Gangrenous  luflaiumatiou, 
1093. 

Carlsbad  Mineral  Waters,  1049,  1072,  1084,  1122. 

Catamenia  Isee  Men -itr nation). 

Chang^of  Life;  the  “ Dodging-time,”  105.3,  1072,  1113, 

Cheltenham  Mineral  Waters,  1049. 

Chloranmmia,  or  Chlorosis,  a cause  of  suppressed  Men- 
struation, 1047. 

Climate,  its  effect  on  Menstruation,  1036. 

Clothing,  at  the  age  of  Puberty,  1038 ; in  disorders  of 
menstruation,  1080,  1082 ; at  and  after  labour,  1151 ; 
of  the  ne  w-born  infant,  1144. 

Code  Nai)olcon,  duration  of  Pregnancy  fixed,  1118. 

Combe,  Dr.,  on  the  Infants’  Bath,  1148. 

Conception  (-ce  False  Conception,  and  Pregnancy, 
Signs  of). 

Congestion  of  the  Uterus,  1074. 

Constipation  during  Pregnancy,  1123. 

Consumption,  its  association  with  Amenorrhoea,  1046. 

Cows’  Milk,  1146. 


D 

Dicing,  its  use  at  the  age  of  Female  Puberty,  10:59, 

Diarrhcea  during  Pregnancy,  112-4. 

Dischaiges,  a cause  of  Suppressed  Menstruation,  KJ50, 
1051;  Whites,  1085;  inflammation  of  the  vagina, 
1087 ; discharges  in  children,  1088  ; other  kinds  of 
disclmrges,  1089  ; Offensive  discharges,  ib. ; odour 
and  iiTitating  properties,  1090 ; treatment,  ib. ; In- 
‘ections,  and  mode  of  using  them,  tb. ; Offensive,  in 
nflammation  of  the  vulva,  1094. 

Displacements  of  the  Uterus  (see  Uterus). 

“Dodging-time”  in  Menstruation,  1053,  1072,  1113, 1130. 

Dropsy  during  Pregnancy,  1124. 

Dropsy,  Ovarian  (see  Ovarian  Tumours). 

Duration  of  Pregnancy  (sec  Pregnancy,  Duration  of). 

Dysmeuorrhoea,  or  Painful  Menstruation,  1073 ; mem- 
branous, 108-3,  1084 ; ovarian,  1084. 


E 

Electrical  Apparatus  for  Suppressed  Menstruation,  1052. 

Embryo,  Human  (see  Pregnancy). 

Emotions,  their  effect  on  the  15ody  in  Menstruation 
and  Pregnancy,  1050,  1117,  1129. 

Ems  Mineral  Waters,  10-49. 

Enlargement  of  the  Abdomen,  1102;  tumours  of  tho 
Ovary,  ib.  (see  Ovarian  Tumours). 

Epsom  Salts,  1084,  1094. 

Ergotine,  its  use  in  librous  Tumours  of  the  Uterus. 
1058. 

Exercise  at  the  age  of  Puberty,  1039,  1018 ; its  import- 
ance in  chlorotic  eases,  10-fe ; during  menstruation, 
1064,  1074 ; of  the  new-born  infant,  1149. 


F 

False  Conception,  Hydatid,  Vesicular,  or  Grape  Mole 
1089. 

Feeding  Bottles,  1146. 

Fibroid  Tumours  of  the  U terus  (sec  Tumours) . 

Fistula,  1101. 

Flooding,  or  Menorrhagia,  1052  ; its  causes,  1053. 

“Flowers,”  the  Menstrual  flow,  1046. 

Foetus,  Human  (sec  Pregnancy). 

Food,  at  the  age  of  Puberty,  1038 ; during  laregnancy, 
1066  ; in  disorders  of  menstruation,  1069  ; in  inflam- 
mation of  the  vulva,  1094 ; after  labour,  1139 ; of  the 
new-born  infant,  11-44. 

Franzenbad  Mineral  Waters,  1049. 

Friedrichshall  Mineral  Waters,  1072,  1081,  1122,  1124, 


G 

Goats’  Milk,  1146. 

Green  Sickness,  a cause  of  suppressed  Menstruatioi 
1017. 

“ Green  Waters,”  1139. 

H 

Habitation,  its  effect  on  Menstruation,  1036. 
Haemorrhage  a cause  of  suppressed  Meiistniation,  10.50, 
1051 ; bleeding  from  the  lung  >,  1052  ; from  the  nose) 
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tb. ; from  the  stomach,  1053 ; hoemorrhage  iuto  the 
tissues  in  the  neighhourhood  of  the  womb,  1070 ; 
causes  and  symptoms,  ib. ; treatment,  1071;  puden- 
dal haemorrhage,  1097 ; haemorrhage  diming  preg- 
nancy, 1129. 

Heart  of  the  Human  Embryo,  its  beating,  1116. 

Hereditary  Tendencies,  their  effect  on  Menstruation, 
1036. 

Homburg  Mineral  Waters,  1019. 

Humboldt,  Baron,  secretion  of  milk  by  males,  1111. 

Hymen,  Malformation  of  tho,  lO-M. 


I 

Infant,  New-born,  Management  of  the,  1111;  clothing, 
ib ; food,  lb. ; wet-nurse,  1115  ; “ bringing  up  by 
hand,”  ib.  ; asses’,  goats’,  and  cows’ milk,  1116;  “in- 
fants’ food,”  ib. ; feeding  bottles,  ib. ; sleep,  1147 ; 
sleeping  draughts  and  soothing  syrups,  ib. ; cleanli- 
ness, lb. ; Dr.  Combe  on  the  infants’  bath,  11^ ; light, 
air,  and  exercise,  1149;  diseases  of  infancy,  ib.  ; 
diarrhoea  and  constipation,  ib.  ; jaundice,  1150 ; 
thrush,  ib. ; treatment,  ib. ; sore  bottom,  ib. 

Inflammation,  1093  ; inflammation  of  the  vulva,  ib.  ; 
purulent  and  follicular  inflammation,  ib. ; gangren- 
ous inflammation,  1095;  its  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment, ib. ; inflammation  of  the  womb,  1066;  causes 
and  symptoms,  ib. ; treatment,  1067,  1074, 

Injections  in  Suppressed  Menstruation,  1051 . 

Injections,  how  to  use  them,  1090. 

Iron,  its  effects  on  the  system,  1019. 

Itching  of  the  Vulva,  or  Pruritis  (see  Pruritis). 


J 

Jaundice  in  the  new-born  Infant,  1150. 


L 

Labour,  The  Management  of,  1135 ; premouitoiw  symp- 
toms, ib.  : progress  of  labour,  1136;  the  “show,” 
ib. ; “ taking  the  child,”  1137  ; tlie  after-birth,  ib. ; 
the  lying-in  room,  1137,  1151 ; rest  and  sleep  after 
coufiuement,  1138  ; involution  of  the  womb,  ib. ; food 
of  the  mother,  1139;  discharges,  ib.  ; the  “green 
waters,”  ib. ; after-pains,  ib ; secretion  of  milk, 
1140  ; milk-fever,  ib.  ; the  breast-pump,  1141 ; quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  milk,  ib.  ; excessive  and 
defleient  secretion  of  milk,  ib. ; deformed  nipples, 
1142 ; artificial  nipples,  ib. ; sore  nipides,  ib. ; milk 
abscess,  1143;  treatment,  ib. 

Leamington  Mineral  Waters,  1019. 

LeucoiTlicea,  or  Whites  (see  White.s). 

Livingstone,  Dr.,  secretion  of  Milk  suspended  and  re- 
excited, 1111. 

Longing  Appetite  in  Pregnancy,  1110. 

Lying-in  Room,  1137,  1151. 


M 

Males,  Milk  secreted  by,  1111. 

Management  of  Laboiu-  (see  Laboim). 

Management  of  the  new-born  Infant  (set!  Infant). 

Membranes  passed  from  the  Womb  and  Vagina,  1092. 

Membranous  Dysmeuorrheea,  1083. 

Menorrhagia,  1053. 

Menstruation ; age  at  which  it  first  a]ipears,  1036 ; con- 
ditions which  affect  it,  ib.  ; climate,  ib. ; race,  ib.  ; 
hereditary  tendencies,  ib. ; social  position,  1037 ; 
habitation,  ib.  ; change  of  figure  preceding  the  ap- 
pearance of  menstruation,  ib. ; diet  at  this  period, 
1038 ; clothing,  ib.  ; exercise,  1039  ; the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  woman,  1040 ; its  symptoms,  ib. ; 
Disorders  of  Menstruation : its  scantiness  or  absence, 
ib. ; causes  of  this  condition,  1041 ; absence  of  the 
ovaries,  ib. ; absence  or  rudimentary  condition  of  the 
uterus,  ib, ; obstruction  to  the  outflow,  1042  ; sup- 
pression of  menstruation,  1046 ; its  causes,  ib. ; con- 
sumption, ib. ; Bright’s  disease,  ib. ; chlorosis,  chlo-  1 


raueemia,  or  green  sickness,  10-17  : treatment,  1049 ; 
mineral  waters  and  baths,  ib. ; hmmorrhage  and  dis- 
charges, 1050;  mental  disturbance,  emotions,  joy, 
grief,  fright,  ib. ; disease  of  the  ovaries,  ib. ; of  the 
uterus,  1051 ; treatment,  ib. ; injections,  ib.  ; electri- 
cal appliances,  1052 ; its  regular  periodicity  and  du- 
ration, 1053 ; amount  of  the  flow,  ib.  ; menorrhagia; 
ib.  ; metrorrhagia,  ib. ; flooding,  or  menorrhagia, 
1052  ; its  causes,  1053 ; fibroid  tumours  of  the  womb, 
ib. ; iiolypus  of  the  womb,  1059  ; cancer  of  the  womb, 
1061 ; ulceration  of  the  womb,  1063 ; subinvolution 
after  delivery,  1065 ; good  effects  of  nursing,  1066 ; 
evil  effects  of  over-nur.sing,  ib. ; •inflammation  of  the 
womb,  1066,  1067 ; inversion  of  the  womb,  10S9 ; 
hemorrhage  into  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  womb,  1070 ; painful  menstruation,  or  dj’S- 
menorrhoea,  1073  ; neiu-algia  of  the  womb,  ib.  ; dis- 
placements of  the  womb,  1074,  1075 ; prolapsus  of 
the  womb,  1078 ; elongation  and  enlargement,  1030 ; 
flexions,  change  of  shape  and  bending  of  the  womb, 
1074, 1080 ; elongation  of  tbe  womb,  1080  ; treatmejit, 
ib. ; membranous  dysmenorrheea  ; expulsion  of  mem- 
branes, 1074,  1083;  ovai'ian  dysmenorrhoea,  1081; 
change  of  life — the  “ dodging  time,”  1053,  1072,  1113, 
1130 ; its  suppression  a sign  of  pregnancy,  1109  ; ex- 
ceptional cases,  ib. 

Mental  causes  of  Supiiressed  Menstruation,  1059. 

Metrorrhagia,  1053. 

Micturition,  Disorders  of,  accompanying  Uterine  and 
Ovarian  Diseases,  1076,  1081,  1100;  frequent  mictu- 
rition, painless  and  painful,  1100  ; difficult  and  im- 
possible, suiipression  and  retention,  1101 ; involun- 
tary, ib. ; causes  of  the  disorders,  ib. 

Milk,  Secretion  of,  1066,  1110,  11-40 ; the  act  of  suckling, 
1066 ; good  effects  of  nursing,  ib. ; evil  effects  of 
over-nursing,  ib. ; prolonged  or  re-excited  secretion, 
ib. ; evidence  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  ib. ; milk  secreted 
by  males,  1111 ; evidence  of  Baron  Humboldt,  ib.  ; 
presence  of  milk  as  a sign  of  pregnancy,  1110  ; milk 
in  the  breasts  of  infants,  ib. ; milk-fever,  1140;  f.he 
breast  pump,  1141 ; quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk,  ib.  ; excessive  and  deficient  secretion,  ib. ; 
deformed  nipples,  1142 ; artificial  nipples,  ib. ; sore 
nipples,  ib.  ; milk  abscess,  1143;  treatment,  ib.  ; 
management  of  the  new-born  infant,  1145 ; asses’ 
and  goats’  milk,  1146. 

Miscarriage,  or  Abortion,  1130  ; causes  of  abortion,  ib. ; 
diseases  of  the  mother,  ib. ; constipation,  skin 
diseases,  inflammation  and  displacement  of  the 
uterus,  ib. ; other  causes,  1131;  diseases  of  the  em- 
bryo, ib. ; diagnosis,  ib.  ; false  conceptions,  1132 ; 
accidents,  ib. ; “habit  of  aborting,’’  ib. ; symptoms 
of  abortion,  ib. ; treatment,  ib. 

Moles,  them  development  and  expulsion  from  the  W omb, 
1091 ; the  fleshy  mole,  ib. ; the  hydatid,  vesicular,  or 
grape  mole,  ib. 

Montgomery,  Dr.,  on  Changes  in  the  Areola  during 
Pregnancy,  1111 ; sensation  of  “ quickening,”  1113. 

Monthly  Nursing,  1150;  quahfications  of  the  nurse,  ib. ; 
articles  for  the  lying-in  room,  1151 ; duties  during 
and  after  labour,  1151,  1152. 

“ Morning  Sickness  ” in  Pregnancy  (see  Pregnancy). 

“ Mothers’  Marks,”  1135. 


N 

I 

Nausea  and  Vomiting  in  Preguauey,  1110. 

Nervous  Disorders  of  Pregnancy,  1117. 

Neuralgia  of  tbe  Face  during  Pregnancy,  1121. 
Neuralgia  of  the  Womb,  1073. 

New-born  Infant,  its  Management  (see  Infant). 

Nipple  (see  Milk). 

Nursing  (Suckling),  Good  effects  of,  1066;  evil  effects 
of  over-nursing,  ib. 

Nursing  (see  Monthly  Nursing). 


O 

Offensive  Discharges  (see  Discharges). 

Ophthalmia,  caused  by  contact  with  offensive  dischai'ges, 
1094. 

Ovaries,  their  absence  a cause  of  Amenorrhoea,  1041; 
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diseased  oraries  a cause  of  suppressed  menstrua- 
tiou,  1050. 

Ovariau  Dysmenorrhoea,  1084. 

Uvarian  Tumours,  1102 ; solid,  ib. ; cancerous,  ih.  ; 
cystic  or  ovariau  dropsy,  ib. ; causes,  1102;  syinj)- 
t.oius,  ib.  ; fatal  cases,  1105;  treatmeut  by  operation. 


P 

Pain  in  Female  Disorders : the  significance  of  pain, 
1092 ; uterine  disorder,  ib.  ; jiain  in  the  external 
parts,  in  the  vulva,  ib. ; intlammatiou  a source  of 
pain,  109.3 ; inflammation  of  the  vulva,  ib. ; partial 
inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  vulva,  1095 ; tu- 
mours of  the  vulva,  1096;  pudendal  hseniorrhage, 
1097 ; pniritis,  itching  and  irritation  of  the  vulva, 
1098  ; pain  in  the  back  from  uterine  disorder,  1099  ; 
in  the  pelvis  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  ib. ; in 
the  side  a little  above  the  groin,  ib. ; sudden  i)aiu  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  1100;  pain  the  lirsc 
symptom  of  labour,  1135. 

Peritonitis  caused  by  Obstructed  Menstruation,  1045. 

Pessaries,  Use  and  Abuse  of,  1077,  1082. 

Piles,  as  a Disorder  of  Pregnaucy,  1124. 

Polyims  of  the  Uterus : position,  size,  and  structure  of 
polypi,  1059;  fibroid  polypi,  ib. ; gelatinous,  1C6C: 
placental  polypus,  ib. ; symptoms  of  polypus,  , 
treatment,  ib. 

Poultices,  1095. 

Pregnancy,  The  Signs  of,  1106;  diagnosis,  ib.;  jury  of 
matrons,  ib. ; the  fruitful  period  of  life,  ib. ; early 
and  late  conception,  1106,  1107  : diagnosis  of  the 
sex  of  the  child,  1107,  1116 ; by  the  pulse,  ib. ; un- 
suspected pregnancy,  ib. ; suppression  of  the 
menses,  1109 ; exceptional  cases,  ib. ; nausea  and 
vomiting,  ib. ; degraded  appetite  and  longing,  1110 ; 
changes  in  the  breasts,  ib. ; secretion  of  milk,  ib. ; 
prolonged  and  re-excited,  ib. ; evidence  of  Dr. 
Livingston,  ib. ; Dr.  Montgomery  on  the  changes 
in  the  areola,  1111 ; growth  aud  changes  in  the 
womb,  1112 ; “ quickening,”  ib.  ; life  in  the  embryo, 
ib. ; pregnancy  supposed  erroneously,  1113;  later 
symptoms  of  preguaucj%  1114 ; repercussion,  or 
ballottement,  1115 ; “ turning,”  or  changing  the 
position  of  the  child,  ib. ; beating  of  the  child’s 
heart,  ib.  ; “ tic-tacs,”  1116 ; diagnosis  of  twins, 
ib. ; dead  foetus,  ib. ; “funic  souflle,”  ib.  ; “uterine 
souffle  or  bruit,”  ib. ; changes  of  disposition,  habits, 
and  constitution  of  the  female,  1117,  1129. 

Pregnancy,  Disorders  of,  1121 ; sympathy  of  other 
oirr.aus  with  the  uterus,  1110,1121,  1129;  vomiting 
aud  nausea,  1121;  excessive  sickness,  1122;  abor- 
tion and  elcath  as  results  of  vomiting,  1122,  1123 ; 
orilinary  treatment,  1122 ; treatment  by  inducing 
abortion,  1123;  salivation,  ib. ; its  treatmeut,  ib. ; 
constipation,  ib.  ; rupture,  1124 ; diarrhoea,  ib. ; 
varicose  veins,  ib. ; treatment,  ib.  ; piles,  ib. ; treat- 
ment, ib. ; neuralgia  of  the  face,  ib. ; treatment, 
1125;  urinary  troubles,  ib. ; ti’eatment,  ib.  ; dropsy, 
ib. ; convulsions,  1126 ; treatment,  ib.  ; displace- 
ments of  the  womb,  ib. ; falling  of  the  pregnant 
womb,  1127 ; retroversion  and  retroflexion,  ib.  ; 
treatment,  1128 ; by  procuring  abortion,  ib. ; fatal 
cases,  ib. ; discharges,  ib.  ; discharges  of  blood,  ib  ; 
flooding,  the  first- signal  of  abortion,  1129;  “acci- 
dental” and  “ unavoidable  hmmorrhage,”  tb. ; dis- 
position and  temper  durin.g  pregnancy,  ib. 

Pregnaucy,  Duration  of,  1117  ; limit  of  variation,  1118  ; 
the  Code  Napoleon,  ib.  ; Scotch,  Russian,  and 
Roman  law,  ib.  ; prolonged  aud  shortened  duration, 
ib. ; method  of  calculating  its  duration,  ib.  ; table 
showing  the  normal  duration  of  pregnancy,  lll9,1121. 

Pregnancy,  'the  Management  of,  1133 ; food,  ib.  ; cloth- 
ing, 11;14;  baths,  ib. ; exercise,  1135;  sleep,  ib. ; 
danger  from  accidents,  ib. ; “ mothers’  marks,”  ib. 

Prolapsus  of  the  Uterus  (.“icc  Uterus). 

Pniritis,  Itching  and  Irritation  of  the  Vulva,  1086,  1095, 
1098  ; symptoms  and  treatment,  1008,  1099. 

Puberty  (Female),  1035—1010;  its  importance,  10:55; 
age  at  which  menstruation  first  ajipears,  10:56  ; con- 
ditions which  affect  it,  ib.  ; climate,  ib. ; race,  ih. ; 
hereditary  tendencies,  ib. ; social  xrosition,  1C>37 ; 


habitation,  ib. ; change  of  figure  preceding  the  ap- 
pearance of  menstruation,  ib. ; diet  at  this  period, 
1038 ; clothing,  ib. ; exercise,  10:59. 

Pudendal  Hminorrhage,  1097. 

Pullna  Mineral  Waters,  1072,  1122,  1124. 

Pyrmont  Mineral  Waters,  1049. 


Q 

“ Quickening  ” (see  Pregnancy,  The  Signs  of). 


R 

Race,  its  effect  on  Menstruation,  1066. 

Rest,  its  Importance  in  vai-ious  forms  of  Disease,  1057, 
1063,  1064,  1065,  1069,  1081,  1091,  1135,  1138,  1140. 
Retroflexion  aud  Retroversion  of  the  Womb  (sea 
Uterus). 

Riding,  its  use  at  the  age  of  Pubert.v,  1039, 1018. 

Rodent  Ulcers  (.see  Ulceration  of  the  Uterus). 

Roman  Law,  Duration  of  Pregnancy  fixed,  1118. 

Rupture  from  Constipation  during  Pregnancy,  1124. 
Russian  Law,  Duration  of  Pregnancy  fixed,  1118. 


S 

Salivation  during  Pregnancy,  1123. 

Scarborough  Mineral  Waters,  1019. 

Schwalbach  Mineral  Waters,  1049. 

Scotch  Law  : diutation  of  Pregnaucy  fixed,  1118. 
Sickness  of  Pregnancy  (see  Pregnancy,  The  Si.gns  of). 
Sleep,  its  importance  at  the  age  of  Puberty,  10.59 ; in 
various  forms  of  disease,  1065,  1135. 

“ Sleeinng  Draughts  ” for  Infants,  1117. 

Social  Position,  its  efleot  on  Menstruation,  1036. 

“ Soothing  Syrup,”  1117. 

Spa  Mineral  Waters,  1049. 

Spasms  of  the  Uterus,  1074. 

“ Spurious  Pregnancy,’’  1072. 

Stays,  effects  of  Wearing,  1080, 1082 ; tight-lacing  during 
pregpiancy,  1134. 

Stem-pessaries  (see  Pessaries). 

SteriUty,  1083,  1086. 

Stomach,  its  Sympathy  with  the  Womb  in  Pregnancy 
(see  Pregnancy,  Disorders  of). 

Subinvolution  of  the  Womb  after  Delivery,  1065  ; treat- 
ment, 1067,  1078. 

Substances  expelled  from  the  Utenis  (.see  Uterus). 
Swimming,  its  use  at  the  age  of  Puberty,  10:59. 

Syringes  for  Injections,  1090. 


T 

Tliread-wonus  a Cause  of  Discharges,  1088,  1099. 
'Dirush  in  the  new-liorn  Infant,  11^. 

'rumour  of  the  Orifice,  or  Meatus  of  the  Urethia(sr« 
Urethra). 

Tumours  of  the  Ov.ary  (.sec  Ovarian  Tumour,). 
Tumours,  Fibroid  of  the  Utei’us  (.see  Uterus). 

Tumours  of  the  Vulva  (see  Vulva). 


U 

Ulcerafion  of  the  Uterus,  1063 ; cau.ses,  ib. ; treatment, 
1064 ; rodent  ulcers,  ib. 

Urethra,  Tumour  of  the  Orifice,  or  Meatus,  1097  ; severe 
pain  attending  it,  ib.  ; tre:rtmeut,  ib. 

Urinary  Disorders  during  Pregnaucy,  1124;  (see  Mictu- 
rition). 

Uterus,  effect  of  its  Absence,  or  Rudimentary  Condition, 
1041 ; diseases  of  the,  1051 ; disorders  of  menstrua- 
tion : filiroid  tumours,  1053;  “innocent”  and 
“malignant”  growths,  lOot;  variations  in  their 
size,  ib. ; positions  of  these  tumours,  10.55 ; their 
symptoms,  ib. ; sub-mucous  variety,  it.;  interstial 
or  sub-peritoneal  forms,  10.55,  ia56;  difficulties 
diagnosis,  1056  ; history  of  fibroid  tumours,  ib. ; 
uterine  stones,  1057 ; treatment  of  fibroid  tumours. 
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t&. ; importauce  of  rest,  ih.  ; attempts  at  removal  of 
tumours  by  absorption,  1058 ; their  removal  by  sur- 
gical  means,  1059 ; polypus,  ib. ; cancer,  1061 ; ulce- 
ration, 1063 ; subinvolution  after  delivery,  1065  • 
niflammatiou,  1066,  1067;  inversion,  1069;  hiemor- 
riiage  into  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
womb,  10/0 ; neuralgia,  1073 ; displacements  of  the 
’ prolapsus,  or  “falling  of  the  womb,” 
^^^^tocele,  ib.  ; symptoms, 
abuse  of  pessaries, 
rb.  ; the  T bandage,  1078 ; causes  of  prolapsus,  ib. ; 
enlargement  of  the  womb,  1078,  1030 ; symptoms  of 
prol!q)sus,  1079 ; treatment,  ib. ; elongation  of  the 
womb,  1080 ; treatment  by  removal,  ib. ; flexions : 
change  ot  shape  and  bending  of  the  womb,  ib. ; ante- 
flexion and  retroflexion,  ib. ; symptoms,  1081 ; causes 
t‘aoo  .f^’-ment,  ib. ; membranous  dysmenorrhcea, 
1083  ; its  analogy  to  abortion,  ib. ; treatment,  1084; 
ovarian  dysmenorrhcea,  ib. ; treatment,  1085 ; sub- 
stances  expelled  from  the  womb.  1091 ; moles,  ib. ; 
the  fleshy  mole,  ib. ; the  hydated,  vesicular,  or  grape 
mole,  lb. ; after-birth,  ib. ; membranes  expelled, 
109- ; growth  and  changes  of  the  uterus  during 
pregnancy,  1112,  1114,  1115;  displacement  during 
pregnancy,  1126 ; falling  of  the  pregnant  womb,  1127  ; 
retroversion  and  retroflexion,  ib. ; treatment,  1128  • 
by  procuring  abortion,  ib.  ; fatal  cases,  ib.  ; the 
uterus  during  and  after  labour,  1137,  1139. 


Vagina,  its  total  or  partial  absence,  1015 ; effect  on  men- 
struation, ib. 


Vaginitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Vagina,  1087 ; causes 
and  symptoms,  ib. ; chronic  vaginitis,  ib. ; treatment, 
1088. 

Varicose  Veins  during  Pregnancy,  1124;  treatnjont,  ib, 

Vichy  Salts,  1072. 

Vomiting  (see  Pregnancy,  The  Signs  of). 

Vulva,  Pain  and  Irritation  in  the,  1086,  1092  ; inflamma- 
tion a source  of  2>ain,  1093 ; inflammation  of  the 
vulva— vulvitis,  ib. ; symptoms  and  treatment,  1093, 
1094  ; purulent  and  follicular  inflammation,  ib.  ; gan- 
grenous inflammation,  1095;  partial  inflammation 
and  abscess  of  the  vulva,  1095 ; symiotoms,  ib. ; 
treatment,  ib. ; the  lancet  and  poultices,  ib. ; tu- 
mours of  the  vulva,  1096 ; treatment  by  oi)eration, 
ib.  ; enlargement  or  hypertrophy  of  the  parts,  ib. ; 
warts,  ib. ; bleeding  into  or  from  the  vulva,  puden- 
dal haemorrhage,  1097 ; symptoms  and  treatment, 
lb.  ; itching  and  irritation  of  the  vulva,  pruritis, 
1086,  1098,  1099  ; symp)toms  and  treatment,  ib. 


TV 

Walking,  its  use  at  the  age  of  Female  Pitberty,  1039, 
1048, 

Warts  on  tLe  Vulva,  1096. 

Watering-places,  effect  of  Mineral  Waters  in  Chlorotic 
or  Anaemic  Cases,  1049. 

Wet-nurse  (see  Infant,  New-born). 

Whites,  The  (Leucorrhoea),  1055,  1068,  1085 : causes  ot 
the  discharge,  ib.  ; treatment,  1086;  astringent  in- 
jections, 1037  ; a cause  of  in  uritLs,  1099. 

Womb  (see  Uterus). 
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